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AnT.  I.— 1.  Criminal  Returns.     Metropolitan  Police.     1850. 
^.  Metropolitan   Police    and  Police    Courts^   Accounts.     1850. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  20th  of 

February,  1851. 

nPHEKE  are  few  subjects  more  important  and  interesting 
than  the  combined  arrangements  for  the  internal  security 
of  a  nation  comprehended  in  the  term.  System  of  Police.  This 
18  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  metropolis,  where  there 
k  a  vast  accumulation  of  property,  where  a  large  population 
live  under  the  constant  pressure  of  want  and  stimulus  of  appe- 
tite, and  where  the  immense  aggregation  of  human  beings  neces- 
sarily affords  opportunities  of  combination  as  well  as  facilities 
for  concealment.  In  London,  however,  the  arrangements  are 
so  good,  the  security  so  general,  and  the  complex  machinery 
veorks  so  quietly,  that  the  real  danger  which  must  always  exist 
•where  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  nation  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  its  poverty  and  crime,  is  too  much  forgotten ;  and 
people  begin  to  think  it  quite  a  matter  of  course,  or  one  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  that  they  sleep  and  wake  in 
safety  in  the  midst  of  hordes  of  starving  plunderers. 

This  becomes  only  more  remarkable,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  all  the  changes  by  which  the  police  system  of  London  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of  eflSoiency  are  of  very 
recent  date,  and  encountered  on  their  introduction  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

From  the  original  Decennary  or  Frankpledge  of  the  Saxons, 
until  the  year  1829,  there  had  been  only  one  and  the  same 
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organisation  for  police  purposes*throughout  the  whole  kingdom^ 
whether  in  town  or  country.  It  consisted  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  performing  executive  and  judicial  functions,  and  having  a 
parochial  constabulary  force  at.  their  conunand,  the  inhabitants  in 
to^^ns  being  charged,  under  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (3  Edw.  I. 
C.4.),  with  the  additional  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
Two  essential  principles  pervaded  the  whole :  the  jurisdiction 
was  local* ^  the  authority  of  the  justice  or  the  constable  not  ex- 
tending beyond  his  own  limited  district,  and  the  service  was 
gratuitoiLs ;  for  although  in  some  cases  the  constable  was  hired, 
yet  no  remuneration  was  attached  to  the  office  of  Justice ;  and 
the  duty  of  watching  the  towns  was  required  to  be  discharged 
personally  or  by  substitute.  An  adherence  to  these  principles 
eventually  became  incompatible  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  with  the  change  wrought  by  time  in  the  social  habits  of  the 
nation ;  and  in  London  especially,  to  which  city  we  mean  here  to 
confine  ourselves,  we  shall  find  striking  examples  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  a  blind  and  pedantic  adherence  to  antiquated 
systems  when  circumstances  have  altered,  and  from  a  people 
looking  backward  while  the  world  is  moving  forward. 

As  population  swelled  in  amount  and  crime  increased,  the 
duty  of  administering  justice  in  towns  became  more  toilsome  and 
repulsive,  so  that  gradually  men  of  education  or  the  class  engaged 
in  their  own  important  avocations,  withdrew  from  the  thankless 
task.  Their  places  were  filled  by  persons  of  a  low  grade,  attracted 
by  the  fees  which  the  almost  irresponsible  power  of  the  Justice 
enabled  him  to  demand.  Without  a  single  qualification  for  the 
office  which  they  presumed  to  fill,  these  officials  evinced  a  shame- 
less rapacity  in  exacting  money ;  and  under  the  name  of  trading 
justices  became  a  byword  for  every  species  of  iniquity.  The 
poor  were,  of  course,  the  chief  sufferers,  for  where  they  sought 
justice  they  found  only  extortion  and  oppression.  The  tribunal 
of  Bow  Street  was  the  spot  where  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  a  better  system.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(the  precise  date  is  not,  we  believe,  known)  a  responsible  pre- 
siding magistrate,  toith  a  salary ^  was  appointed  to  this  court. 
The  improvement  which  followed  was  so  remarkable,  that  Bow 
Street  attracted  business  from  all  quarters,  and  rose  to  deserved 
celebrity ;  and  the  constables  attached  to  the  office^  sharpened  by 

*  The  English  Law  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  localised  juris- 
dictions, not  only  from  their  being  a  mischievous  obstacle  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  felons,  but  from  the  frequent  interference  of  the  rule 
concerning  ventie,  with  the  administration  of  justice  upon  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil  trials. 
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practice  and  stimulated  by  high  rewards,  became  famous  for  their 
sagacity  and  skill  in  the  detection  of  crime.  A  single  Court, 
however,  could  do  but  little  for  that  numerous  population  of 
London  who  were  not  comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  Magistrates;  and  the  administration  of  justice  as  a  trade 
give  such  impunity  to  crime,  that  a  remedy  was  loudly  demanded* 
This  was  given  in  1792,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Middlesex 
Justices'  Bill,  which,  following  up  the  precedent  of  Bow  Street, 
provided  seven  additional  police  offices  for  the  metropolis,  each 
presided  over  by  Magistrates,  who  were  required  to  be  in  daily 
attendance ;  and  who,  receiving  salaries  from  the  country,  were 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  further  important  im- 
provement, in  principle  at  least,  was  the  extension  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Magistrates  over  *  reputed '  thieves.* 
But  in  England  we  have  always  shown  ourselves  more  sensitive 
to  the  rights  of  rogues  than  to  the  wrongs  of  honest  men ;  and 
this  admirable  measure  met  with  great  opposition.  Mr.  Fox 
thought  even  the  payment  of  Magistrates  a  dangerous  innova- 
tioD,  and  the  clause  about  reputed  thieves  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  the  increase  of  crime  was  so 
alarming,  and  the  denial  of  justice  so  flagrant,  that  common 
sense  prevailed  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and  the  bill 
having  passed,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  police  system  of 
London  vras  at  once  brought  to  a  very  considerable  state  of 
eflSciency. 

The  executive  branch,  however,  continued  still  in  its  primi- 
tive rudeness — no  palliative  could  diminish  the  radical  evils  of 
the  system,  local  jurisdiction  and  gratuitous  superintendence. 
Extraordinary  outbreaks  of  crime  attracted  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  produced  Committees  of  Inquiry  in  1772,  in  1793, 
in  1812,  in  1816,  in  1817,  in  1818,  and  in  1822.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  beyond  familiarising  the  public  mind  with  the 
abuses  which  prevailed,  and  enunciating,  with  increasing  boldness 
and  precision,  the  true  principles  of  modern  administrative  im- 
provement,—centralised  power,  unity  of  action  over  an  extended 
area  of  administration,  with  a  paid  and  responsible  manage- 
ment. But  as  in  1792  so  in  1822,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
the  great  bar  to  obtaining  protection  to  life  and  property.  The 
Committee  reported  that  improvement  in  police  and  facilities  in 
detection  of  crime  were  desirable,  *  if  abstractedly  considered ; ' 
but  practically  considered,  they  were  *  irreconcilable  with  per- 
*  feet  freedom  of  action  and  exemption  from  interference.'  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  usually  does,  preferred  the  practical  to 

*  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  may  still  succeed  in  his  advice. 
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the  abstract  view  of  the  question ;  and  for  seven  years  longer 
the  London  thieves  enjoyed  *  perfect  freedom  of  action  and 
*  exemption  from  interference.'  The  trading  principle,  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  pervading  the  judicial  branch  of  the  police, 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  executive,  and  flourished  with  a 
vigour  corresponding  to  the  rankness  of  the  soil.  The  office  of 
High  Constable,  one  of  great  labour  and  no  salary,  was  much 
sought  after  —  principally  by  coal  merchants,  who  soon  made 
the  public-house  keeper  aware  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  did 
not  include  the  liberty  of  purchasing  his  coals  where  he  pleased. 
No  infamy  of  conduct  prevented  a  renewal  of  a  publican's 
licence  if  he  paid  black  mail  to  the  headboroughs  and  beadles. 
The  petty  constables  and  watchmen  gleaned  industriously  in  the 
same  field.  As  no  respectable  person  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  constable,  it  became  customary  to  hire  substitutes, 
whose  only  qualification  was  the  capacity  of  receiving  the  hire 
or  bribe  of  10/.  In  some  parishes,  to  keep  down  the  poor-rates, 
they  employed  as  watchmen  old  worn-out  paupers.  '  In  Cam- 
berwell,  the  watchmen  were  provided  with  Welch  wigs  and 
snug  watchboxes,  in  order  to  insure  a  vigilant  watch,  and  were 
armed  with  blunderbusses,  that  they  might  keep  the  peace. 
The  deputy  constables  were  infinitely  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  were  the  chief  encouragers  of  the  very  crimes  they  were 
intended  to  repress.  They  lived  by  extortion  and  by  coun- 
tenancing every  species  of  vice :  they  received  bribes  from  the 
wretched  frequenters  of  the  streets.  The  watchhouses,  instead 
of  being  a  terror  to  criminals,  were  often  turned  into  bro- 
thels and  receiving-houses  for  stolen  property.  Some  of  the 
headboroughs  were  well  known  thieves.  They  were  assiduous 
customers  at  courts  of  justice,  giving  false  evidence  so  as  to 
insure  a  conviction ;  for  a  conviction  entitled  them  to  a  reward, 
or  at  least  to  the  payment  of  their  bill  of  expenses.  It  is  re- 
corded of  one  constable,  who  was  rather  a  pluralist  in  his  own 
way,  that  he  apprehended  an  offender,  drew  the  brief  for  the 
defence,  was  the  principal  witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  called  on  to  speak  to  the  prisoner's 
character. 

These  valuable  functionaries  exercised  their  sway  in  circum- 
stances of  infinite  variety.  The  city  magistrates'  i^arrant  had 
no  force  in  the  county,  nor  the  county  magistrates'  in  the  city ; 
so  that  when  the  law  offered  no  impediment  to  the  thief,  but 
compelled  the  constable  to  halt  at  every  corner  and  obtain  fresh 
authority,  the  former  could  hardly  be  caught  except  through 
extraordinary  inactivity  on  his  part,  if  not  through  pure  good 
nature.     St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields  and  St.  Georges'  Bloomsbury 
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*  were  under  no  particular  Act  of  Parliament;'  the  precise  eifect 
of  which  was,  that  the  constables  collected  as  much  money  as 
they  could  from  the  inhabitants  for  police  purposes,  the  inha- 
bitants paid  what  they  pleased,  and  the  constables  never  ac« 
coanted  for  anything  they  received.  Westminster  has  been  the 
victim  of  much  legislation:  Lord  Burleigh  had  been  its  first 
High  Steward,  and  had  made  many  stringent  ordinances ;  and  the 
lo(»l  Act  (14  Geo.  III.  c.  90.)  was  full  of  admirable  regulations, 
but  the  machinery  to  put  them  in  force  was  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  working.  The 
watch  in  every  parish  was  under  a  separate  commission,  so  that 
frequently  the  watchman  on  one  side  of  a  street  could  not  assist 
the  watchman  on  the  other,  because  he  was  in  another  parish. 
Lambeth  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  for  it  had  no  trust  or 
commission  at  all.  St.  Pancras  parish  outdid  Westminster;  since 
it  had  no  less  than  eighteen  different  watch  trusts,  all  indepen- 
dent, isolated,  and  irresponsible.  Deptford  fell  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  and,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  had  not  a  single 
watchman.  Kensington  took  a  middle  course  —  it  had  three 
constables  and  three  drunken  beadles,  who,  being  appointed  by 
the  steward  of  the  manor,  were  in  no  way  under  the  control 
of  the  magistrates ;  and  having  no  pay  but  their  fees,  did  no  duty 
at  all  except  that  of  making  out  very  long  bills.  Twelve  bewil- 
dered parishes  had  no  night  watch  of  any  kind ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal protection  of  the  inhabitants,  so  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  oiBScially  declared,  was  the  honesty  of  the 
thieves.  Indeed,  it  was  admitted  that  a  stranger  could  only 
have  accounted  for  the  existing  arrangements,  by  supposing 
they  had  been  devised  by  the  thieves  for  their  own  encourage- 
ment and  safety. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  it  shows  the  depth  of  prejudice 
then  prevailing  in  the  public  mind,  that  this  almost  incredible 
state  of  confusion  and  mismanagement  should  have  continued  so 
many  years  without  any  effort  at  legislative  improvement.  The 
evils  were  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day — the  proper 
remedies  were  declared  by  all  who  were  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  be  a  uniform  system  and  a  superintending 
central  authority;  but  there  was  a  marked  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  parliamentary  committees  to  recommend  anything. 
The  experience,  however,  of  various  parishes  showed  that  a  little 
systematic  vigilance  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  almost  a 
complete  stop  to  serious  crimes,  such  as  burglaries,  and  greatly 
to  check  minor  depredations.  In  several  instances  where  rob- 
beries had  become  very  frequent,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
were  roused  into  activity,  established  a  paid  watch,  and  super- 
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intended  it  themselves.  At  first  the  thieves  were  put  to  ^ht, 
and  depredations  ceased ;  but  the  stimulus  being  withdrawn^  the 
worthlessness  of  gratuitous  service  was  invariably  evinced.  The 
respectable  people  became  tired  of  personal  superintendence; 
they  caught  cold,  complained  of  eore  throats,  and  discontinued 
then*  attendance ;  the  subscriptions  fell  off,  the  watchmen  were 
discharged,  and  the  thieves  came  back  again. 

Gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  several  small 
measures  were  taken  by  Government  —  all  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
periments by  which  the  country  might  feel  its  way  to  a  sounder 
system,  all  pointing  to  the  same  result,  and  all  successful  The 
first  was  the  establishment,  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  of 
the  Bow  Street  foot-patrol,  to  patrol  about  four  miles  on  the 
roads  leading  from  London.  In  1805,  this  system  was  extended 
by  the  formation  of  the  Bow  Street  horse-patrol  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles  along  the  roads.  These  bodies  being  paid,  and 
properly  organised  under  officers  responsible  to  the  head  Ma-- 

f'lstrate  at  Bow  Street,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Secretary  oi 
tate,  were  highly  efficient,  and,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  the  old 
system  of  robbery  by  mounted  highwaymen.  In  1800,  the 
Kiver  Police  was  organised  on  the  same  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  Thames;  and  in  1821,  Lord  Sidmouth 
mtroduced  the  system  of  patrols  in  the  streets.  Up  to  1822,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  streets  were  patrolled  during 
dusk,  and  so  far  into  the  night  as  people  continued  to  move 
about,  leaving  the  thieves  undisturbed  during  the  day-time; 
but  in  that  year  Mr.  Feel  established  the  Bow  Street  day 
patrol,  a  body  too  small  to  be  of  extended  use,  yet  still  of  im- 
portance, as  proving,  by  experience,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  society  that  the  streets  should  be  watched  day  and  night. 
The  great  step  was  taken  in  1828.  Mr.  Peel,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  having  determined  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  after  a 
most  elaborate  investigation,  fairly  threw  overboard  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  the  present  system  should 
be  established  by  constituting  an  office  of  police  under  the  im- 
mediate directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  which  should 
devolve  the  executive  police  duties,  including  the  nightly  watch 
of  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  10  Geo.  IV. 
c.  44.,  by  which  the  old  parochial  organisations  for  police  pur- 
poses were  swept  away,  and  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
metropolis  was  placed  under  two  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Crown.     The  only  exceptions  were  the  police  of  the  City  of 
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liondon,  tlie  constables  of  the  police  offices^  the  horse  patrdi^ 
and  the  Thames  police^  for  it  was  thought  expedient  not  to 
provoke  unnecessary  hostility^  by  attempting  too  much  at  first. 
The  great  principle  of  uniformity  of  system,  under  piud  and 
responsible  public  officei^,  and  extending  over  a  locality  which, 
however  subdivided  for  other  objects,  admitted  of  no  distinctions 
for  police  purposes,  was  at  length  established,  and  was  left  to 
work  its  way  in  puUic  favour. 

At  first  the  opposition  was  furious;  for  all  long-continued 
abuses  command  crowds  of  supporters,  and  parochial  abuses 
are  preeminently  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  The  storm  of 
clamour  was  so  great,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  new 
syetem  would  not  be  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  unpopularity* 
A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cold 
Bath  Fields  Meeting  in  1833,  in  dispersing  which  three  police- 
men were  stabbed,  one  mortally.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  *  justifiable  homicide.'  The  verdict,  which  ought 
to  have  been  *  wilful  murder,'  was  of  course  at  once  set  aside  by 
the  Sui)erior  Courts  as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  facts ;  but 
the  record  remains  to  show  to  what  an  outrageous  length  of 
absurdity  a  Coroner's  Inquest  can  go  when  it  becomes  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  mob.  It  was  fortunate  that  so  judicious  a 
selection  had  been  made  of  the  two  Commissioners  at  the  head 
of  the  police  force :  for  their  temperate  conduct,  sagacity,  tact, 
and  firmness  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of 
what  at  first  could  be  considered  only  as  an  experiment.  In 
1833,  matters  were  brought  to  issue,  and  inquiries  into  the 
administration  and  conduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  were 
made  by  no  less  than  three  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  result  triumphantly  proved  the  superioritjr  of 
the  new  system,  and  the  Commissioners  received  unqualified 
approbation.  The  principles  thus  established  were  fropi  time  to 
time  applied  more  extensively.  In  1834,  the  Municipal  Im- 
provement Act  authorised  the  formation  of  similarly  organised 
bodies  of  police  in  all  corporate  towns.  In  1839,  the  Uity  of 
London  followed  the  example,  and  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  present  City  Police.  In  the  same  year  a  variety 
of  important  improvements  were  introduced :  a  complete  sepa- 
ration was  effected  between  the  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  police ;  and  the  police-office  constables,  and  the  river  police 
were  placed  under  the  Commissioners.  Thus  the  ijrand  principle 
was  fuUy  carried  out,  that  the  entire  civil  force  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  should  be  subject  to  a  single  authority. 
By  the  Acts  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  47.  and  71.,  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Commissioners  and  Magistrates  were 
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considerably  extended.  In  the  same  year  was  authorised  the 
establishment  of  the  County  Police^  on  similar  principles^  bi^ 
under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  Since  that 
time  a  variety  of  public  bodies  have  sought  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  1840,  they  took  charge  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  London  Docks,  —  in  1841,  of 
the  Naval  Yards  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  —  in  1843,  of  the 
Record  Office, — in  1844,  of  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, — and<^ 
Oreenwich  Park  and  Hospital,  —  in  1846  of  the  watching  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  —  and  in  1850,  of  the  Regent's  Canal 
Docks.  Among  the  last  year's  wonders  of  London  none  made 
a  more  favourable  impression  on  our  foreign  guests  than  the 
police  in  general,  and  particularly  those  in  attendance  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  of  whom  they  saw  most.  An  important  branch 
of  duty  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  the  conveyance 
of  prisoners  from  the  several  police  courts  to  the  prisons.  Vans 
are  provided  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  prisoner,  so 
that  he  cannot  communicate  with  any  other.  The  whole  num* 
ber  conveyed  in  this  way  in  each  year  is  about  40,000.  They 
also  occasionally  discharge  other  duties  besides  those  belonging 
to  them  as  police ;  they  take  the  votes  for  the  election  of  Poor- 
law  guardians ;  in  1845,  they  began  to  assist  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office  in  checking  the  duties  on  stage  carriages,  and 
they  delivered  and  collected  the  Census  papers  in  1851. 

We  would  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  actual  organisation 
of  the  great  living  machine  which  keeps  guard  over  our  Metro- 
polis, with  its  ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  and  watches  at 
night  in  order  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people  paay  sleep 
in  safety,  although  six  thousand  professional  thieves  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  plunder.  It  consists,  be- 
sides the  two  Commissioners*,  of  1  chief  superintendent,  18  super- 
intendents, 124  inspectors,  585  sergeants,  and  4797  constables, 
in  all  5,525  persons.  About  3,700  men  are  on  duty  all  night, 
and  about  1,800  all  day.  During  the  night  thev  never  cease 
patrolling  the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty,  being  forbidden 
even  to  sit  down.  The  police  district  is  mapped  out  into 
divisions,  the  divisions  into  sub-divisions,  the  sub-divisions  into 
sections,  and  the  sections  into  beats,  all  being  numbered,  and 
the  limits  carefully  defined.  To  every  beat  certain  constables 
are  specifically  assigned,  and  they  are  provided  with  little  maps 

*  The  Commissioners  are  Magistrates  for  the  seven  counties  into 
which  their  district  extends ;  viz.,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Kent,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Berkshire;  and  the  police  are 
-constables  for  all  these  counties. 
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called  beat*cards.  The  business  of  the  constable  on  duty  is  to 
perambulate  his  beat  in  a  fixed  time  according  to  an  appointed 
route ;  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  over  it,  he  immediately  begins 
his  rounds  again,  so  that  the  patrolling  sergeant  knows  at  any 
moment  where  the  constable  ought  to  be  found  unless  some- 
thing imusual  has  occurred.  So  thoroughly  is  this  arrangement 
carried  into  effect,  that  every  street,  road,  lane,  alley,  and  court, 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  (except  that  small  part  the  City  of  London)  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  all  the  parishes  (218  in  number)  in 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  whidi 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  700  square  miles,  90  miles  in  circumference, 
and  with  a  population  of  two-and-a-half  millions,  is  visited  con- 
stantly day  and  night  by  some  of  the  police.  The  beats  vary 
considerably  in  size ;  in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  open 
and  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes,  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
policeman  is  sufficient,  and  he  traverses  a  wide  district  But  the 
limits  of  the  beat  are  diminished,  and  of  course  the  frequency  of 
the  visits  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  character  and  density 
of  the  population,  the  throng  and  pressure  of  traffic,  the  con- 
centration of  property,  and  the  intricacy  of  the  streets.  Within 
a  cbde  of  six  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  the  beats  are  ordinarily 
traversed  in  periods  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  there  are  points  which,  in  fact,  are  never  free  from  in- 
spection. Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  system  places  the 
wealthier  localities  at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  police 
that  you  guard  St.  James'  by  watching  St.  Giles'. 

The  district  is  divided  into  18  divisions  containing,  including 
the  Thames,  121  police  stations,  each  station  being  the  place 
from  which  the  police  duties  are  carried  on  within  the  division 
or  sub-division,  where  all  communications  are  received,  and  ex- 
planation on  police  matters  disseminated.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  policemen  live  in  the  station  house,  so  that  a  reserve 
is  always  at  hand,  and  here,  on  the  watch  like  a  spider  in  the 
centre  of  his  web,  an  inspector  is  always  in  attendance  — 
*A11  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes.'  When  any 
thing  occurs  in  the  district  worth  communicating,  the  intelli- 
gence is  conveyed  from  one  constable  to  the  other  till  it  reaches 
the  station-house  —  thence,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
routes  and  messengers,  it  passes  to  the  central  office  at  White- 
hall, thence  along  radiating  lines  to  each  division,  and  from  the 
divisional  station-houses  to  every  constable  in  the  district  This 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  is  important  as  regards  the 
detection  of  crime,  but  especially  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
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city  from  riot.  In  a  case  of  emergency,  the  Commisskmers  could 
communicate  intelligence  to  every  man  in  the  focce,  and  colleet 
the  whole  5^500  men  in  one  place  in  two  hours.  A  com- 
munication by  electric  telegraph  was  established  between  ibe 
Commissioners'  office  in  Whitehall  Place  and  the  police  station 
in  Hyde  Park  during  the  Great  Exhibition ;  probably,  here- 
after, this  mode  of  commumcation  will  be  adopted  generally,  by 
which  information  and  directions  may  be  instantaneously  macte 
known  in  allparts  of  the  police  district,  as  is  the  case,  we  believe, 
already  in  Berlin.  It  was  formerly  quite  common  for  the 
parochial  police  to  be  overawed  by  the  multitude  of  ruffians  who 
had  gathered  together  from  several  quarters,  and  on  any  occa- 
sion of  apprehended  tumult,  the  peace  of  the.town  was  in  reality 
preserved  by  a  display  of  military.  The  power  of  rapid  concen- 
tration has  so  effectually  corrected  this  evil,  that  since  the  ^ta- 
blishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  has  never  been  found 
necessary  to  call  the  military  into  actual  operation  in  aid  of  the 
mil  force. 

Those  who  merely  observe  a  policeman  quietly  walking  along 
his  beat,  would  haraly  imagine  the  exceedingly  laborious  nature 
of  his  duty.  Of  the  numerous  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
force,  not  more  than  one  in  three  possesses  physical  strengtli 
equal  to  the  work ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  which  exacts  this 
exertion,  also  insists  upon  extreme  propriety  of  conduct,  and 
great  self-command  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  At  first 
the  number  of  dismissals  and  resignations  was  bo  great  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  duty ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners persevered  through  every  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  high 
standard  of  conduct,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
force  into  its  present  remarkable  state  of  efficiency.  The  nume- 
rous applications  to  the  Commissioners  from  persons  demons  to 
mark  by  some  donation  their  sense  of  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  police  is  decisive  testimony  as  to  their  conduct.  In  1850 
the  amount  paid  to  the  police  as  rewards  for  arresting  offenders, 
and  recovering  stolen  property  was  613/.  12«.  7 A,  while  the 
voluntary  gratuities  paid  within  the  same  period  by  individuals, 
for  extra  services,  amounted  to  no  less  than  4657Z.  Is.  5d.  Nor 
can  clearer  proof  be  given  of  perfect  discipline  thap  the  fact  that 
5000  men,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  with  moderate  wages, 
(2^.  5rf.  to  3^.  per  day),  exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  London,  and  dischai^ing,  for  the  most  part 
during  night,  a  very  laborious  duty,  always  irksome,  and  ohea 
dangerous,  are  kept  in  complete  control  without  any  extra- 
ordinary coercive  power.  The  completeness  of  their  organ- 
isation was  at  one  time  a  ground  of  attack  against  them. 
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Disdpline  and  gradation  of  ranks  being  In  the  minds  of  many 
parsons  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  military  body^ 
— ^ad^^mtage  was  taken  of  this  feeling  to  turn  against  the  police 
onr  constitutional  jealousy  of  a  mUitary  force.  Indeed  even 
now,  people  do  not  always  recollect  that  the  only  essential 
difference  between  a  civil  and  a  military  body  is  the  possession  of 
arms :  and  that  this,  which  constitutes  the  power  of  the  soldier^ 
destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  constable, —  for  a«8oldier  is  neces- 
sarily a  bad  policeman.  He  cannot  use  his  musket  by  d^ees ; 
if  he  acts  at  all  he  must  inflict  death ;  and  a  mistake  beii^ 
irreparable,  his  freedom  of  action  must  be  limited,  except  where 
it  is  intended  to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment.  Whereas 
the  constable,  because  he  possesses  no  deadly  weapon,  may  safely 
be  entrusted  with  the  right  of  interference,  and  by  a  moderate 
application  of  force  at  an  early  period,  may  prevent  the  growth 
and  progress  of  crime,  which  the  soldier  could  only  punish. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  was,  in  1850, 
385,7447. ;  which  was  defrayed  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Bate  of  6d.  on  10,486,361/.,  the  annual  rental  of  the 

district,  equal  to  about  2s,  3d,  per  head            -  -  £262,159 

Payment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund     -            -  -  100,325 

Payments  by  public  departments  for  services       -  -  10,507 

Miscellaneous  receipts    -           -           -           -  -  10,117 

£383,106 


In  addition  to  this,  the  Police  Courts  cost  46,0007  a-year,  of 
if^hich  about  11,0007.  is  received  in  fees  and  forfeitures,  and  the 
remainder  is  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  All  shares 
of  fines  on  convictions  where  any  of  the  police  are  informers,  and 
which  would  be  payable  to  them,  are  by  a  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners  paid  to  the  Police  Courts  Fun(J,  lest  any  sus- 
picion might  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the  police  from  their 
having  a  pecuniary  inteiiest  in  obtaining  convictions. 

For  some  years,  one  branch  of  the  police,  that  of  detection  of 
crime,  was  undoubtedly  defective.  In  this  art,  success  depends 
much  upon  individual  qualifications,  sagacity  in  drawing  infer- 
ences from  slight  things,  fertility  of  resource,  a  blood-hoimd 
tenacity  of  pursuit,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  thieves,  and  of  their  probable  mode  of  acting  in  particular 
drcumstances,  and  in  the  knack  (and  here  real  genius  displays 
itself)  of  making  a  cast  in  the  right  direction  in  search  of 
a  due.  The  old  Bow  Street  professors  of  the  science  had 
attained  to  great  perfection ;  they  enjoyed  great  advantages  and 
received  great  rewards.     The  peculiar  nature  of  their  business 
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made  tbem  courted  by  the  great,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  smalL 
Townsend  was  an  intimate,  we  may  say,  of  princes.  Dressed  in 
his  customary  suit,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  blue  coat  with  metal 
buttons,  nankeen  pantfidoons,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  flaxen 
wig,  he  might  be  seen  walking  down  Constitution  Hill  in 
familiar  chat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  the  constables 
of  the  Bow  Street  office  were  merged  in  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
these  worthies,  imable  to  confine  their  energies  within  the  iron 
limits  of  the  new  discipline,  and  with  conscious  superiority  un- 
willing to -obey  new  masters,  retired  into  private  life ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  showing  an  extensive  demand  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  police  services,  they  never  wanted  a  day's  work 
afterwards.  The  necessity  of  such  men  in  the  police  having 
been  recognised,  the  detective  branch  was  established  in  1842 
by  Sir  James  Graham.  It  consists  of  two  inspectors  and  eight 
sergeants,  with  assistants  in  each  division.  They  are  selected 
out  of  the  whole  force  for  this  peculiar  business ;  they  perform 
no  other  regular  duty,  but  are  wholly  employed  in  the  actual 
pursuit  of  criminals,  or  in  obtaining  information .  as  to  facilities 
for  the  commission  of  particular  ofiences,  and  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  ofienders.  Though  the  value  of  this  branch  of 
police  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  its  officers,  yet  the  new  system  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  giving  increased  means  of  detection  by  the  power 
of  combining  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  systematic  action 
the  efforts  of  a  numerous  body :  and  as  this  is  an  interesting 
part  of  our  subject,  and  comparatively  little  understood,  beyond 
the  admirable  descriptions  in  the  *  Household  Words,'  we  pro- 
pose to  illustrate  it  by  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the 
burglars  were  detected  who  broke  into  Mr.  Holford's  house  in 
the  Eegent's  Park.  To  render  our  account  intelligible,  we  must, 
however,  make  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  habits  of 
thieves. 

A  policeman's  evidence  generally  begins  thus,  *  from  inform- 
*  ation  I  received,'  and  the  very  essence  of  the  system  lies  hid 
under  these  wprds;  the  mode  by  which  this  information  was 
procured  being  kept  secret  with  much  care.  Almost  all  such 
information  is  obtained  from  the  criminal  population,  and  we 
must  explain  how  it  happens  that  criminals  are  willing  to  assist 
their  natural  foes,  the  policemen,  in  accomplishing  the  destruction 
of  their  own  colleagues.  That  *  there  is  honour  among  thieves,' 
is  one  of  the  falsest  of  all  false  proverbs.  Thieves,  living  in 
habitual  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  necessaiily  of  all 
persons  least  swayed  by  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
neighbours,  and  of  all  classes  of  men  they  form  the  single 
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exception  of  having  no  community  of  Interest  amon<T  them- 
selves ;  in  fact  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  snatch  plunder  from 
thieves  as  from  honest  men.  They  live,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
constant  hatred,  jealousy,  and  fear  of  each  other.  In  general 
also  they  lead  a  life  of  excitement,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
vicious  indulgence :  their  daily  life  is  that  of  a  gambler  staking 
his  liberty  in  every  successive  act :  they  are  almost  invariably 
living  with  female  associates,  the  partners  of  their  profligacy, 
generally  their  accomplices  in  crime,  almost  always  the  victims 
of  their  brutality ;  for  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  their  evil 
passions,  they  have  no  idea  of  self-control,  and  are  capricious, 
irritable,  quarrelsome,  and  revengeful.  Hence  from  jealousy  or 
anger,  these  women  are  perpetually  tempted  to  turn  upon  their 
tyrants,  and,  by  a  hint  to  a  policeman,  secure  a  certain,  secret, 
and  sweet  revenge.  But  this  course  is  full  of  danger,  for  the 
vengeance  wreaked  against  an  informer  is  occasionally  of  a 
character  truly  awful.  However  desirous  she  may  be  to  give 
information,  she  dare  not  do  it  indiscriminately.  She  must  have 
suflScient  knowledge  of  the  police  oflScer  to  satisfy  her  that  he 
will  not  betray  her,  nor  even  by  a  clumsy  mode  of  proceeding 
throw  suspicion  upon  her ;  if  a  reward  is  stipulated,  she  must 
feel  confidence  that  she  will  not  be  cheated  of  it  —  in  short,  if 
there  is  no  honour  among  thieves,  there  must  be  among  police- 
men, or  the  sources  of  their  information  would  be  dried  up. 

Another  motive  which  weighs  strongly  with  criminals  is  the 
hope  of  propitiating  the  police  oflScer.  The  habitual  state  of 
mind  towards  the  police  of  those  who  live  by  crime  is  not  so 
much  dislike,  as  unmitigated,  slavish  terror.  Froi^  childhood 
the  thief  has  felt  that  the  policeman  is  his  foe,  against  whom  he 
cannot  contend,  from  whom  he  cannot  escape  but  by  flight,  and 
by  whom  he  must  ultimately  be  overcome.  This  feeling  being 
constantly  excited  grows  stronger  and  stronger ;  being  shared 
by  all  his  associates,  it  reacts  on  his  mind  through  theirs,  until 
it  becomes  an  instinct  which  he  cannot  control.  Conscious  of  a 
thousand  offences,  he  feels  safe  only  so  long  as  he  is  unknown. 
When  this  defence  is  gone,  a  ruffian  will  drop  his  usual  tone  of 
bullying  audacity,  and  follow  every  look  of  the  police  officer  like 
a  beaten  hound  creeping  to  lick  his  master's  feet.  We  see  in 
higher  grades  of  life  the  servile  running  after  the  powerful,  and 
doing  dirty  work,  not  for  any  definite  reward,  but  from  a  vague 
hope  of  favour,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if  thieves  imitate  their 
betters,  though  they  get  as  little  by  it. 

They  also  take  a  professional  view  of  the  policeman's  duty, 
knowing  that  in  pursuing  them,  he  is  only  acting  in  his  vocation. 
The  relations  between  a  policeman  and  the  regular  London 
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thief  who  follows  his  business  as  a  profession^  are  Very  like  those 
between  the  soldiers  of  regular  armies^  —  there  is  no  personal 
animosity ;  the  thief  expects  he  is  not  to  be  worried  for  nothing, 
that  the  policeman  for  instance  is  not  to  step  out  of  his  way  to 
get  him  imprisoned  for  a  month  instead  of  fourteen  days, — as 
one  sentinel  does  not  expect  to  be  shot  by  another,  an  event, 
which,  however  disagreeable  to  him,  cannot  influence  the  result 
of  the  campaign.  But  when  anything  serious  has  occurred,  and 
the  thief  has  been  fairly  hunted  down,  he  bears  no  malice ;  the 
battle  has  been  fought  and  lost,  he  yields  to  his  fate,  and  his 
anger  is  not  directed  against  the  policeman,  but  towards  some 
accomplice  whose  treachery  he  suspects. 

A  skilful  police  officer  therefore  regulates  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  class  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  His 
first  object  is  to  know  them  by  sight,  their  names,  haunts, 
connexions,  and  associates;  he  is  inviolably  secret  as  to  any 
information  given  him,  and  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  shel- 
ter an  informer  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  delinquent;  persons  have 
even  been  arrested  and  apparently  pursued  with  determined 
perseverance  merely  to  blmd  their  associates.  He  presumes 
to  an  incredible  extent  upon  the  known  cowardice  of  the 
thieves;  he  will  not  associate  with  them,  for  that  would  lower 
his  ascendency  over  them,  besides  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  own  situation,  but  he  never  permits  himself  to  treat 
them  with  contempt  or  incivility ;  for  their  irritable,  uncon- 
trollable tempers  would  resent  this,  and  lead  them  in  retaliation 
to  conceal  anything  he  might  wish  to  learn.  From  one  or  other 
of  these  m^ves, — jealousy,  revenge,  the  desire  to  propitiate  the 
policeman,  and  more  than  aU,  the  hope  of  reward, —  almost 
any  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained,  provided  only 
that  the  right  man  applies  in  the  right  quarter.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  thief,  knowing  that  any  one  of  his  companions 
would  betray  him  for  ten  pounds,  would  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal his  movements  even  from  them.  But  again,  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  criminal  life  make  this  impossible.  A  thief  has 
no  home ;  solitude  is  unendurable ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  asso- 
ciate with  honest  people ;  so  that  it  is  a  necessity  with  him  to 
frequent  those  places  where  such  as  himself  are  permitted  to 
assemble.  He  knows  that  in  those  houses  the  policeman  expects 
to  find  him,  but  even  that  risk  will  not  keep  him  away.  The 
public  house  is  his  place  of  amusement,  and  also  his  place  of 
business ;  for  here  he  meets  his  associates,  gains  information,  and 
arranges  schemes  of  plunder.  Living  thus  as  it  were  in  public, 
and  amidst  persons  whose  whole  conversation  is  on  their  daily 
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business,  every  thing  connected  with  him  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  pecalisor  circle  in  which  he  moves. 

There  is  another  curious  characteristic  of  this  community* 
They  divide  themselves  into  classes  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  crime  whidi  they  practise.  .  The  burglar  never  picks 
pockets,  nor  assodates  with  the  pick-pocket;  the  thimble-ngger 
IS  equally  separate  from  the  bludgeon-man;  and  in  a  great 
d^ree  they  frequent  dijBferent  houses.  This  system  is  of  in- 
finite advantage  to  the  police ;  for  when  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  detectives  of  each  division,  instead  of  making  their 
inquiries  at  random  in  all  directions,  know  precisely  in  what 
class,  and  sometimes  in  what  houses  to  look  for  the  offenders. 
*  We  would  farther  remark  that  frequently  when  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  it  is  found  impossible  to  identify  the  parties; 
in  these  cases  the  exertions  of  the  police,  however  successful  in 
detecting  and  apprehending  the  criminals,  come  to  nothing  in 
the  end,  because  no  conviction  can  take  place :  there  is  a  iauure 
in  justice,  though  none  in  the  police  system.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Cureton,  which  occurred  the  year  before  last,  is  an  ezample';of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  real  danger  which  actually  exists,  and  whidi 
nothing  but  the  constant  guard  of  an  effectual  police  system  pre- 
vents from  breaking  out  in  frightful  magnitude.  Three  men  in 
broad  daylight  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London ;  it  was  opened  by  the  landlady, 
and  they  went  up  stairs  to  his  room.  One  of  them  asked  him 
for  a  particular  coin,  and  on  his  turning  round  to  look  for  it  in 
his  cabinet,  he  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  life- 
preserver,  and,  to  prevent  an  alarm  being  given,  Jjhe  flexible 
handle  of  the  murderous  instrument  was  twisted  round  his  neck. 
The  robbers  then  ransacked  the  drawers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
left  the  house.  It  is  probable  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
coins  were  passed  to  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and  melted  down 
in  a  crucible.  When  Mr.  Cureton  was  restored  to  his  senses, 
all  remembrance  of  the  appearance  of  the  men  had  passed  from 
his  mind,  and  the  landlady's  memory  was  equally  treacherous. 
In  these  circumstances  a  conviction  was  impossible,  because  the 
stolen  property  had  assumed  a  different  form,  and  there  was  no 
one  able  to  recognise  the  offenders.  In  fact,  if  the  police  had 
brought  the  three  men  into  court  with  the  melted  gold  in  their 
hands,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  discharged.  Something 
of  this  sort  did  indeed  occur ;  for  one  of  the  real  offenders,  (at 
least  the  police  who  followed  up  the  slight  clue  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  them,)  was 
arrested,  but  the  case  did  not  admit  of  proof,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  magistrate. 
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^^  pp\r  p^me  id  tbe  Holford  H<ju8e  burghfy^  Mnriblfonii  * 
Iiaving  gone  to  America,  left  his  house,  in  tli^  H^cnt^iP^Mq  * 
ni^er'tbe  care  ef  s^vaals.  Abont  two  o^clock  is  thenoniii^ 
of.^be.  |4th  of  Ootober  1850,  the  butler  heard  some  Y&tukmh 
efi^tV^  sm  cfntraace  into  the  dining-room.  He  wakmed  tiMcn 
ot^er  ^eryants^  and,  having  armed  themselves,  thej  went  oiit*i>i^u 
oppixdte,  sides  of  the  house  and  suddenly  attacked  the  imvth 
rol^rs,  one  of  whom  was  knocked  down  and  secured,  the  o&tl«£ 
three  escaped*^  ---►^ 

Several  shots  had  been  fired ;  one  servant,  armed  with  a  pistld  n^ 
with  a  sming  bayonet,  had  discharged  it  across  a  small  bush  ait  # 
one  of  the  robbers,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that  the  bayonci^t: 
actually  touched  him.     Traces  of  blood  were  found,  and  it  wad^  i 
supposed  that  the  man  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  having 
ruu.some  way  had  been  unable  to  go  farther,  and  had  probably'^ 
be^  thrown  by  his  companions  into  the  Begent's  otffeial.     Tfalei 
fact,  however,  was,  that  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the* 
buiglar  had  tripped  and  fallen  just  as  the  trigger  was  pulled;  t. 
and  had  received  no  injury,  except  that  his  hand,  striking  thef' 
end  of  the  bayonet,  had  been  slightly  cut,  as  well  as  grazed  by  t 
a  Qouple  of  shot  and  blackened  by  the  powder,  and  the  blood  ' 
came  from  another  of  the  robbers,  who  had  been  severel^t^f 
wounded  in  the  head  and  neck  by  a  random  discharge  of  small  >  * 
shot.     The  third  man  was  unhurt ;  and  nothing  was  found  on 
the  premises  but  a  hat  with  some  very  small  holes  in  it.     ISie   > 
mode  in  which  the  police  detected  and  arrested  these  three  men^  ^ 
will  illustrate  our  previous  remarks,  and  show  the  working  of  a  ^ 
system  which  gleans  information  over  a  wide  area,  and  combinea''^ 
it  for  practical  application.  T 

Next  morning  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  for  exanunationi  ' 
he  gave  his  name  as  William  Dyson ;  but  among  the  criminal'' 
population  names  are  assumed  one  day  to  be  discarded  the  next^r 
and  aflTord  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  individuaL  The  fii5St 
step  tciken  was  to  place  among  the  crowd  some  keen  obeerret»  j? 
to  watch,  not  the  case,  but  the  spectators.  As  the  examinatioti  '^ 
proceeded,  and  the  feelings  of  the  listeners  became  excited  (by'i 
the  dramatic  way  in  which  the  story  unfolded  itself,  and  tbtiv  ' 
varying  emotions  were  more  openly  manifested,  it  was  noticM* ' 
by  the  police  that  two  women  were  watching  the  prooeedingft  wtth^  j: 
an  intensity  of  anxiety  which  betrayed  a  personal  interest  in  the  -^ 
issue.  Slight  as  the  chance  was,  it  was  not  neglected,  and  dwjr)  i-* 
were  immediately  marked  for  observation.  After  the  examinawi:^ 
tion,  one  of  these  women  went  to  a  beer^hop,  thef  other  to  «de  i' 
Dyson  in  the  House  of  Detention,  where  he  had  be«i  remanded.  - 
She  soon  rejoined  her  companion,  and  both  were  tracked  aorosd 
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the  river  into  Southwark :  there  they  separated ;  but  from  house 
to  house  the  perse vft-ing  detectives  followed  the  trail  of  each 
until  they  reached  their  respective  homes.  Local  knowledge 
being  now  wanted^  the  Southwark,  or  M,  division  was  called 
into  action.  The  woman  who  had  gone  to  the  prison  was 
recognised  by  them  as  the  mistress  of  a  house-breaker  com- 
monly known  by  the  soubriquet  of  *  the  Doctor;'  the  other  was 
soon  after  ascertained  to  be  living  with,  and  the  active  assistant 
of,  a  notorious  ruffian  of  the  name  of  James  Mahon.  This  of 
course  directed  suspicion  towards  Mahon,  and  now  was  felt 
the  power  gained  by  a  systematic  watch  over  the  criminal 
population.  All  the  prisons  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  are  visited  each  week  by  an  intelligent  constable  from 
every  division:  besides  which  it  is  the  custom  whenever  an 
offender  is  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station,  that  he 
should  be  brought  out  of  his  cell  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  every  man  of  the  division,  as  he  went  on  duty,  had  a  good 
view  of  him,  so  that  in  time  their  faces  become  perfectly  well 
known.  Moreover,  a  patrol  visits  the  thieves'  houses  of  re- 
sort every  night,  and  records  in  detail  all  those  whom  they  find 
there.  When  it  was  circulated  through  the  division  that  one  of 
the  Holford  House  gang,  probably  *  the  Doctor,'  had  been 
arrested,  and  that  Mahon  was  suspected,  one  of  the  patrol  re- 
collected that  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  burglary,  they 
had  found  in  a  public  house  *  the  Doctor,'  Mahon,  two  other 
men,  Mitchel  and  Kobinson,  and  a  woman,  all  apparently  in 
earnest  consultation.  The  sergeant  of  the  patrol  went  at  once 
to  the  House  of  Detention,  and  there,  in  the  prisoner  Dyson, 
he  recognised  *  the  Doctor.'  During  the  following  nights  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  none  of  the  three  suspected  men  appeared 
at  their  usual  haunts.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first 
point  was  gained,  the  gang  was  known ;  the  range  of  inquiry  was 
at  once  limited  to  three  known  individuals,  and  the  police  now 
turned  their  undivided  attention  to  the  discovery  of  their  places 
of  concealment.  Our  readers  will  recollect  our  explanation  of 
the  abundant  sources  of  information  that  may  be  opened  up  by 
judicious  management:  money  being  wanted,  it  was,  under  the 
advice  of  the  magistrate,  supplied  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Holford, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Southwark  division  being  on  the  alert, 
feelers  were  put  forth  in  every  direction.  One  man  was  suc- 
cessful. He  was  acquainted  with  a  woman  who  had  formerly 
lived  with  Mahon,  but  had  been  deserted  by  him,  and  he  sounded 
her.  Whether  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  or  whether  the  woman's 
jealousy  at  being  supplanted  was  stirring  within  her,  or  whether 
the  reward  ^lone  was  motive  enough,  she  consented  to  give  her 
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assistance,  and  the  bargain  was  struck.  She  could  not,  however, 
learn  where  Mahon  was  concealed,  for  h%  present  companion 
was  faithful  to  him.  But  it  is  the  curse  of  a  criminal  that 
friends  and  foes  are  alike  dangerous,  and  she  managed  to  find 
out  that  the  other  woman  washed  his  clothes,  and  on  the  next 
Saturday  evening  would  take  some  to  him,  and  the  plan  was 
laid  accordingly.  When  the  Saturday  night  came,  the  false 
friend,  followed  at  a  safe  distance  by  a  *  detective,'  found  some 
pretext  for  joining  the  other,  and  the  two  women  set  out  to- 
gether, one  carrying  the  little  bundle  of  clean  clothes.  They 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  rapidly  by  narrow  courts  and 
unfrequented  dimly  lighted  streets  in  the  direction  of  Shore- 
ditch.  So  thick  and  dark  was  the  night  that  the  detective 
sergeant  would  have  been  thrown  out,  had  not  this  contingency 
been  foreseen  and  guarded  against  Under  her  dingy  dirty 
dress  the  confederate  had  put  on  a  clean  white  petticoat,  and  at 
the  sharp  turns  or  crossings  the  dark  dress  was  raised,  and  the 
V)hite  signal  shown  to  her  follower.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
London  was  traversed,  and  at  length  they  reached  a  public 
Louse  in  the  Kingsland  Koad.  Here  they  stopped,  the  woman 
with  the  bundle  went  in,  the  other  disappeared.  The  sergeant 
fSoon  found  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  and,  making  himself  known, 
secured  his  services,  and  directed  him  to  fetch  two  more.  He 
then  entered  the  house,  and  there,  in  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  thieves  were  smoking  and  drinking,  he  saw  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  Mahon,  sitting  beside  the  woman  whose 
faithful  services  had  so  unwittingly  betrayed  him.  Fortune 
seemed  disposed  to  shower  her  favours  on  the  police  officer,  for 
a  little  farther  off  he  spied  Kobinson.  Confident  in  his  ascend- 
ancy over  any  number  of  criminals,  he  allowed  one  policeman 
to  show  himself  at  the  door,  and  with  the  quiet  business-like 
manner  that  characterises  the  detectives,  he  walked  up  to  Mahon 
and  told  him  *  he  was  wanted.'  The  robber  felt  that  his  hour 
was  come ;  as  to  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  present, 
no  one  so  much  as  thought  of  it.  Each  in  his  secret  soul  was 
relieved  to  find  that  he  was  not  the  person  *  wanted,'  and  was 
quite  willing  to  sacrifice  Mahon  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
present;  besides,  for  anything  he  knew,  the  whole  division 
might  be  behind  the  policeman  at  the  door.  At  a  signal  from 
the  sergeant,  this  man  now  came  in,  his  place,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  being  immediatcily  taken  by  another. 
Mahon,  with  perfect  submission,  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  was 
searched  and  handcuffed ;  Bobinson  was  also  arrested,  and  both 
prisoners  were  removed  to  the  station  house. 

Some  important  evidence  was  supplied  by  a  cabman  who  had 
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read  in  the  newspapers  the  account  of  the  robbery.  He  had 
been  on  his  stand,  not  very  far  from  Holford  House,  when, 
■about  two  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  October  (the  hour  at 
which  the  attempt  had  been  made),  a  man  ran  up  to  him,  and 
saying  that  his  hand  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  asked  him  to 
pump  some  water  upon  it  that  he  might  wash  away  the  blood. 
Immediately  afterwards  another  man,  without  a  hat,  and  with 
blood  pouring  from  his  face  and  neck,  ran  up  to  the  stand,  called 
the  cabman,  and  jumping  hastily  into  the  cab  was  driven  off  to- 
wards the  Strand.  When  the  cabman  was  brought  to  the  police 
office,  he  was  confronted  with  Mahon,  and  recognised  him  as  the 
man  who  had  washed  his  hand  at  the  pump.  On  the  hand 
being  examined,  it  was  evident  not  only  that  the  wounds  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  and  therefore  his  story 
to  the  cabman  was  false,  but  they  corresponded  to  the  cut  of  the 
bayonet  and  graze  of  the  shot,  and  the  dark  blue  stain  of  the  gun- 
powder was  still  there.  The  wounds,  however,  were  healing, 
and  the  hand  returning  to  its  natural  state ;  so  that  these  curious 
pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence  would  have  been  lost,  had  there 
been  much  delay  in  Mahon's  apprehension. 

It  was  of  course  surmised  that  the  wounded  man  who  called 
the  cab  was  the  remaining  one  of  the  gang,  Mitchell,  and  his 
conduct  rendered  this  highly  probable.  While  proceeding  on 
Ms  way,  he  heard  a  chaise  coming  after  him  at  a  gallop;  he 
instantly  called  to  the  cabman  to  stop,  jumped  out,  and,  though 
almost  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  attempted  to  run  away.  The 
chaise,  however,  passed  on,  and  he  returned,  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  terror  all  considerations  of  prudence  gave  way 
before  the  one  thought  of  watchfulness  against  pursuit,  and  he 
would  not  enter  the  cab  again,  but  got  upon  the  box.  In  the 
Strand  he  was  put  down, — the  cabman,  getting  another  fare, 
drove  off,  and  all  farther  trace  was  lost. 

The  police,  however,  thought  that  in  these  circumstances  a 
criminal  trying  to  escape,  and  finding  his  strength  failing, 
would  most  probably  desire  to  be  driven  towards  his  place 
of  concealment,  but  would  stop  short  of  it  in  order  to  baffle 
pursuit,  and  were  satisfied  that  Southwark  was  the  cover  he  had 
gidned :  this  coincided  also  with  the  belief  that  Mitchell  was  the 
man,  and  the  M  division  were  again  set  in  motion.  This  time 
recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those  women  who,  living  by  the 
vices  of  others,  are  perhaps  the  most  degraded  and  infamous  of 
the  human  race.  For  a  stipulated  reward  she  engaged  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  Mitchell's  hiding  place.  Her  information 
was,  however,  necessarily  at  second  hand,  and  therefore  im- 
perfect,-besides  being  tardy.    Three  times  did  the  officers  search 
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liouses  which  were  indicated  to  them,  but  without  success, 
Mitchell  having  got  away  before  their  arrival,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  there  was  not  some  double  treachery  going  on. 
The  next  place  named  was  a  house  in  Little  Surrey  Street, 
JBlackfriar's  Road;  but  as  it  was  a  private  house,  kept  by 
persons  apparently  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labour,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution.  A  policeman  was  found 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  nearest  baker,  and  who  learned  from 
him  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  bread  had  of  late  been  supplied 
to  the  house ;  another  policeman  was  acquainted  with  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  contrived  on  some  pretext  to  get  the  door 
opened.  The  sergeant  then  went  in  and  asked  who  the  lodger 
was.  While  the  parley  was  going  on,  the  face  of  a  woman, 
listening  anxiously,  appeared  over  the  bannisters,  and  she  waa 
recognised  as  having  been  with  the  gang  in  the  public  house  on 
the  night  of  the  burglary.  All  hesitation  was  now  over,  and  on 
going  into  the  bedroom  they  found  Mitchell  (who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  discharge  of  small  shot)  with  his  head  and  neck 
enveloped  in  bandages  and  bread  poultices;  he  was  in  a  mise- 
rable state,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  afraid  to  get  medical  assbt* 
ance.  The  oflScers,  having  now  fairly  run  their  game  down, 
treated  him  with  great  kindness ;  he  was  carefully  removed  to 
the  station-house,  every  comfort  provided  for  him,  and  a  surgeon 
procured  to  dress  his  wounds.  When  taken  to  the  police- 
office,  the  hat  with  the  shot  holes  was  found  to  fit  him,  and  he 
confessed  his  guilt. 

There  still  remained  one  man  undiscovered,  for  Robinson  was 
6et  at  liberty,  the  police  having  learned  that  though  he  had 
remained  with  the  gang  till  a  late  hour,  he  had  quitted  them 
before  they  went  to  Holford  House.  The  real  offender,  who 
had  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole,  was  afterwards  arrested  on 
*  information  they  received,'  but  as  he  had  taken  no  booty,  was 
not  marked,  and  could  not  be  identified,  he  was  necessarily  dis- 
charged for  want  of  proof;  the  other  three  were  transported  for 
life.  The  complete  success  of  the  police,  however,  shows  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  system.  No  single  officer  could  have 
traced  out  all  the  actors  in  the  business ;  it  required  a  systematic 
supervision  of  the  criminal  population,  and  a  special  instrument 
for  each  special  purpose,  as  well  as  combined  action  over  a  wide 
area. 

The  Great  Exhibition  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  of  puttinop 
to  a  severe  test  the  capacity  of  our  police  establishment  to  meet 
any  unusual  demand.  Undoubtedly  the  apprehension  which  at 
first  was  generally  felt  was  unreasonable,  but  in  circumstances 
£0  novel  it  was  prudent  to  take  great  precaution.    An  addition 
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was  made  to  the  force  of  1095  men;  33  police  officers  were 
brought  over  from  foreign  countries,  and  24  came  up  from  the 
provinces.  By  day  386  of  the  Metropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign, 
and  6  of  the  Provincial  police  kept  watch  inside  the  buildings 
and  237  of  the  Metropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6  of  the 
Provincial  police  guarded  the  outside  and  the  entrances.  At 
Bight  54  were  on  duty  inside  and  33  outside  the  building. 
Besides  this,  the  arrivals  of  foreigners  by  steam  boat  and  rail- 
way were  carefully  watched.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  London  was  never  less  disturbed  than  during  last  sum- 
mer, and  that  the  good  order  which  prevailed  at  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  civility  and  attention  of  the  police  were 
remarked  by  every  one,  and  deserve  unqualified  approbation. 
The  thieves  seem  to  have  been  fairly  frightened  away,  there 
liaving  been  only  eight  cases  of  picking  pockets,  and  ten  of 
pilfering ;  most  of  the  latter  were  of  a  trivial  description,  and 
were  sufficiently  punished  by  fines ;  in  every  instance  the  whole 
of  the  stolen  property  was  recovered. 

In  continuing  our  examination  of  the  present  system  of  police, 
we  now  come  to  the  all-important  question, — What  effect  has  it 
had  upon  the  reduction  of  crime  ?  The  first  document  we  lay 
before  our  readers  is  taken  from  the  valuable  Criminal  Tables 
prepared  by  Mr,  Redgrave  of  the  Home  Office ;  we  have  added 
a  column  of  averages,  corrected  according  to  the  inci'ease  of 
population,  which  was  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  first  and  19  per 
cent  in  the  second  decade. 

Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Trial  or  Bailed  during  the  Five 
last  Quinqtiennial  Periods  in  the  County  of  ^Middlesex,  inclvding^ 
London. 


Average  cor- 

Quinqueiinial Period. 

Number. 

Average. 

rected  accord- 
iDg  to  increase 
of  Population. 

In  the  5  Years  ending  1829 

16,841 

3,368 

3,368 

Ditto              1834 

18,372 

3,674 

Ditto              1839 

17,202 

3,440 

3,907 

Ditto              1844 

19,544 

3,909 

Ditto              1849 

22,973 

4,594 

4,649 

The  last  period  includes  1847  and  1848,  both  years  of  unpre- 
cedented criminality:  omitting  these  two  years  the  average 
would  have  been  4314.  The  commitments  in  1849  were  fewer 
than  in  any  year  since  1841 ;  according  to  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  they  ought  to  have  exceeded  those  of  1841  by 
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537,  whereas  they  only  exceeded  them  by  275,  being  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent,  in  8  years,  or  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase 
of  population,  which  in  the  same  period  was  15  per  cent. 

.  The  second  table  is  taken  from  the  Criminal  Returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  for  the  year  1850. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Commitments  in  the  Police  Distbict 
from  1831  to  1850  inclusive. 


Years. 

Taken 

into 

Custody. 

Summarily 

disposed  of 

or  held  to 

BaU. 

Com- 
mitted 

for 
TriaL 

Years. 

Taken 

into 
Custody. 

Summarily 

disposed  of 

or  held  to 

Bail. 

Com- 
mitted 

for 
TriaL 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

59,037 
51,841 
51,472 
64,269 
63,474 
63,384 
64,416 
63,936 
65,965 
♦70,717 

21,843 
23,468 
20,791 
26,302 
27,817 
30,433 
28,345 
29,685 
28,488 
29,076 

2,955 
3,656 
3,672 
3,468 
3,113 
3,175 
3,028 
3,295 
3,595 
4,082 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

68,961 
65,704 
62,477 
62,522 
59,123 
62,834 
62,181 
64,480 
70,666 
70,827 

28,235 
27,664 
26,171 
26,871 
23,890 
26,333 
24,689 
27,274 
31,843 
30,721 

4,018 
4,431 
4,636 
4,304 
4,916 
5,112 
5,920 
5,523 
4,567 
4,515 

Comparing  the  commitments  of  1850  with  those  of  1840,  we 
find  them  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase  of  population,  but , 
when  we  see  the  immense  increase  of  commitments  in  1847  and 
1848,  and  their  decrease  in  1849  and  1850,  evidently  attributable 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  that  is,  to  a  passage 
through  great  privation,  misery,  and  political  excitement  to  a 
state  of  comparative  abundance,  comfort,  and  tranquillity,  we 
conclude  that  the  fluctuations  in  commitments  in  comparisons  of 
short  periods  are  referable  to  causes  foreign  to  our  presefnt  in^ 
quiry,  and  afford  little  evidence  as  to  the  general  rate  of  increase 
or  diminution  of  criminality.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  distrust 
comparisons  for  lengthened  periods.  The  commitments  in  1805 
for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  (Report  1816,  p.  421.)  were 
980,  and  the  number  increased  every  year  till  in  1816  they 
reached  1883,  equal  to  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  70  per  cent, 
more  than  the  increase  of  population.  The  Committee  of  1828, 
comparing  the  seven  years  ending  1817  with  the  seven  years 
ending  1827,  reported  that  crime  was  increasing  36  per  cent. 

♦  In  January,   1840,  the  Police  District  was  extended  over  an 
additional  population  of  267,266. 
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faster  than  the  population.  Our  table  shows  that  In  the  Is^t 
ten  years  it  is  not  increasing  quite  so  fast  as  the  population ; 
and  the  improvement  is  really  greater  than  the  figures  show, 
because  the  average  of  the  last  quinquennial  period  is  swelled 
6|  per  cent,  by  the  disastrous  years  of  1847  and  1848,  and 
because  the  proportion  of  detected  to  undetected  crime  is  un- 
questionably greater  than  at  previous  periods. 

We  may  also  fairly  compare  the  general  state  of  the  Metro- 
polis with  what  it  was  formerly ;  public  tranquillity  and  decency 
were  in  those  days  habitually  outraged.  The  first  duty  of  the 
police  was  to  stop  this  open  shame  and  drive  the  vicious  back 
to  their  secret  haunts.  This  has  been  so  effectually  accom- 
plished, that  some  of  the  things  described  by  witnesses  before 
the  Committees  on  Police,  seem  like  tales  of  another  country. 
No  member  of  Parliament  would  now  venture  to  say  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London  by  day  or 
night.  We  have  nothing  now  of  the  old  amusement  of  bull 
hunting,  which  was  regularly  practised  on  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days in  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  A  bull,  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  was  worried  and  tortured  into  madness,  and  then 
hunted  through  the  streets,  a  couple  of  thousand  people  joining 
m  the  pursuit  In  this  brutal  sport  all  sorts  of  outrage  pre- 
vjuled,  the  lives  of  the  passers-by  were  endangered,  and  on  one 
occasion  three  people  were  killed.  The  lowest  blackguards 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  round  the  doors  of  places  of 
worship  to  insult  those  who  were  going  in.  Grangs.of  fifty  or 
sixty  boys  used  to  gamble  on  Sundays  in  the  streets:  indecent 
songs  were  openly  sung  in  public  thoroughfares.  Bad  as  the 
dens  of  infamy  in  London  still  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  older  places  of  hideous  profligacy,  which  the  hardened 
police  officers  speak  of  as  *  most  areadfiil.*  There  were  streets 
mto  which  a  constable  would  not  have  ventured  without  a 
guard  of  five  or  six  men.  In  the  more  disorderly  parts  of  the 
town,  such  as  St.  Giles,  Covent  Garden,  and  Holborn,  the 
streets  every  Sunday  morning  exhibited  the  most  outrageous 
scenes  of  fighting,  drunkenness,  and  depravity,  which  the 
parochial  authorities  were  quite  unable  to  repress.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited,  says  a  witness  in  1831,  that  within  seven 
years  of  that  time,  on  the  occasion  of  West  End  Fair,  the  police 
were  set  at  defiance,  people  were  robbed  in  open  day,  and 
women  were  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  tied  to  gates  by  the 
road  side.  Crimes  too  are  greatly  diminished  in  atrocity.  The 
large  gangs  of  desperate  robbers,  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number, 
now  no  longer  exist,  partly  from  being  broken  up  before  reach- 
ing the  most  advanced  stage  of  criminality,  and  partly  from  not 
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being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  unsparing  resort  to  capital 
punishment.  There  is  something  quite  appalling  in  Townsend's 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1816.  He  remembered  when 
there  were  frequently  ten  or  fifteen  highway  robberies  in  a 
week ;  he  had  seen  forty  persons  hanged  at  one  time,  in  two 
batches ;  he  had  heard  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  charge  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Kingston  thus: — *  Whatever  bills  you  find,  if 

*  the  parties  are  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  I  have  made  up 

*  my  mind,  I  will  execute  every  one;'  and,  Townsend  adds, 
^  he  did  so,  he  never  spared  man  or  woman :  \  *  there  were  fonr 

*  men  and  three  women  convicted  of  robbing  a  pedlar,  who 
^  afterwards  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the  window ;  they  were 
^4J1  hanged  in  Kent  Street,  opposite  the  door, — and,  I  think, 

*  on  Kennington  Common  eight  more,  making  fifteen, — all  that 

*  were  convicted  were  hung.' 

The  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  since  those 
times  suggests  of  course  the  inquiry,  cannot  still  more  be  done  ? 
"We  fear  not  much :  nor,  indeed,  niust  we  expect  too  much  from 
any  merely  punitive  system  2  a  proportionate  amount  of  crime 
'will  always  be  thrown  up  by  that  troubled  sea  which  can  never 
rest,  the  criminal  class  of  the  population.  There  are  numerous 
branches  of  crime  on  which  the  best  police  system  has  little 
effect.  Grave  offences  against  the  person,  murders,  for  in- 
stance, recur  with  such  uniformity  as  to  confirm  M.  Quetelet's 
statistics,  and  show  they  are  incidental  to  a  particular  state  of 
society*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  commitments  for  murder  has  entirely  arisen  from  female 
crime ;  we  subjoin  the  table  which  proves  the  fact,  but  we  are 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it. 

Commitments  for  Murder  in  England  and  Wales, 


In  the  Five  Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1835—1839 
1840—1844 
1845-.1849 

223 
221 
205 

92 
126 
160 

315 
347 
365 

Most  of  the  other  crimes  against  the  person  arise  from  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  and  are  committed  regardless  of  consequences. 
Seditious  offences,  as  was  seen  in  1848,  grow  up  from  political 
excitement  as  from  a  hotbed :  minor  offences,  such  as  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct,  seem  mainly  dependent  on  social 
habits  and  national  character.  Of  crime  in  general,  drunkenness 
is  said  to  be  directly  answerable  for  52  per  cent. :  indirectly^ 
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^  says  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston  Gaol,  for  *  all  but  all.*  Four-fifths  of 
indictable  crime  is,  however,  theft  without  violence ;  and  when 
this  is  so  much  influenced  bj  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
as  to  be  increased  one-fourth  in  twelve  months,  it  is  impossible, 
with  such  excessive  fluctuations,  .to  trace  the  effect  of  the  police 
system  when  once  it  has  been  brought  to  tolerable  efficiency. 
But  the  real  difficulty  in  the  forcible  repression  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  crime  is,  that  theft  is  committed  by  a  separate  class 
of  the  community,  who  are  chained  to  that  course  of  life  by 
an  influence  stronger  than  any  imaginable  police — they  must 
steal  or  starve.  In  this  country,  amid  the  press  and  struggle 
for  daily  bread,  the  honest  man  can  hardly  keep  his  head  above 
water,  the  thief  must  go  down.  When  character  is  gone,  crime 
becomes  a  necessity.  A  thief  must  steal  that  he  may  live  to- 
day, even  if  there  was  a  certainty,  and  not  only  a  chance,  of 
going  to  prison  to-morrow.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  a  perfect 
police  would  have  little  effect  except  in  compelling  the  criminal 
classes  to  pass  a  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  prison,  and 
increasing  the  number  sentenced  to  transportation.  These  un- 
happy beings  have  generally  been  bom  and  bred  in  crime,  or 
have  fallen  into  those  habits  at  an  age  when  they  are  incapable 
of  foreseeing  the  full  results  of  the  first  step ;  but*the  plunge 
once  made,  return  (in  this  country,  at  least,  for  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  a  colonial  settlement)  is  all  but  impossible;  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives  they  must  live  upon  the  community,  either 
in  or  out  of  prison,  a  better  or  worse  system  of  police  fixing 
liie  proportion  between  the  two.  But  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  great  improvement  in  our  police  system,  yet 
something  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  principles  which 
have  worked  so  well  might,  we  think,  be  extended  with  advan- 
tage. Our  limits  compel  us  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  we 
can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  suggestions  we  have  to 
make. 

1st.  The  police  of  the  entire  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity 
should  be  concentrated  under  a  single  management.  The  ex- 
ception at  present  is  the  City  of  London,  containing  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population  and  one-fourteenth  of  the  property. 
The  existing  arrangement  is  confessedly  a  bad  one,  an  obstruc- 
tion to  improvement,  the  fragment  of  an  old  system,  which 
has  remained  when  others  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
swept  away.  The  right  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar 
against  the  Executive  Power  was  an  important  privilege  so 
long  as  there  was  a  real  risk  of  aggression,  but  now  circum- 
stances are  wholly  changed ;  these  old  customs,  like  the  Cham- 
pion at  the  Coronation,  or  the  Man  in  Brass  at  civic  shows,  are 
well  enough  as  part  of  a  pageant,  but  if  treated  as  realities,  they 
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become  miscliievoas  absurdities.  In  Lord  George  Gordon's 
riots  the  City  of  London  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
burned  and  plundered  through  this  Temple  Bar  foUy,  and  from 
sheer  respect  to  its  ancient  rights.  And  even  now  Temple 
Bar  is  impervious  to  a  policeman^  unless  armed  with  a  Secretary 
of  State's  warrant,  issued  at  the  special  request  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  thieves,  however,  are  troubled  with  no  such  for- 
malities and  interruptions.  Suppose  a  foreigner,  wishing  to 
draw  a  lesson  from  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  English  people, 
was  to  endeavour  to  divine  the  object  of  this  arrangement.  His 
first  supposition,  of  course,  would  be,  that  it  was  to  facilitate  the 
detection  of  crime :  he  would  learn  that  it  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect,  and  that  the  principle  of  divided  jurisdiction  in 
police  matters  had  been  abolished  tweoty  years  ago  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  with  manifest  advantage.  He  would 
probably  suggest  that  economy  was  the  motive,  and  would  hear 
that  on  the  contrary  it  entailed  an  additional  charge  of  about 
15,000/.  a-year.  He  would  condude  that  it  had  been  forced 
iq>on  the  citizens  of  London ;  but  would  find  that  it  was  they 
who  forced  it  upon  the  Government.  He  would  suspect  that^ 
after  all,  there  must  be  some  imdefined  dread  of  aggression  from 
the  Executive,  until  he  was  informed  that  so  far  from  the 
citizens  dreading  the  late  Prime  Minkter,  he  was  their  represent- 
ative in  Parliament,  returned  by  the  popular  interest  He  would 
ask  why  then  had  not  the  Prime  Minister  removed  the  anomalv ; 
when  he  would  be  told  that  foreigners  cannot  understand  the 
working  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  would  beg  to  know  the 
advantage  of  this  singular  privilege,  and  must  be  answered — 
none  whatever,  except  that  it  had  been  considered  valuable  iii  the 
days  of  Bichard  IL  If  he  should  say,  it  seemed  extraordinary 
to  him  that  the  citizens  of  London  should  prefer  an  antiquarian 
fancy,  and  a  littie  patronage,  to  the  substantial  interest  of  the 
great  community  around  them,  of  whom  they  formed  only  a 
twentieth  part,  —  no  doubt,  he  would  find  that  it  seems  extra- 
(ttdinary  to  a  great  many  other  people  too. 

2ndly.  We  require  more  uniformity  of  system  throughout  the 
country  generally.  The  County  Constabulary  Act  (2  &  3 
Vict.  c.  93.)  has  been  adopted  by  the  Magistrates  for  the  whole 
<rf  twenty-four  counties,  and  for  parts  of  five;  but  there  are 
twenty-two  counties  that  still  continue  the  antiquated  system  of 
parochial  constables;  that  is  to  say,  are  without  any  useful  (uvil 
force.  The  adoption  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  compulsory.  We 
must  rise  above  the  notion  that  the  repression  of  crime  is  only  a 
local  and  personal  duty.  Crime  concerns,  not  only  the  indivi- 
dual, the  parish,  or  the  county,  but  the  nation  generally ;  and 
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die  effort  for  its  extirpation  should  be  national  likewise.  The 
criminals  of  one  district  are  constantly  passing  into  other  dis- 
tricts ;  and  for  a  county  in  such  circumstances  to  insist  on  its 
right  to  independent  and  isolated  action,  is  nothing  less  than  to 
claim  the  privilegQ  of  giving  immunity  to  crime  and  of  violating 
the  primary  obligation  of  a  political  society*  A  magistrate  or 
police  officer  of  one  county  should  not  be  regarded  in  another  as 
an  interloper ;  wherever  he  goes,  he  should  be  considered  an 
officer  oi  justice;  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  universal  duty, 
Qoxmty  distinctions,  and  all  distinctions  within  each  county, 
should  vanish.  Our  police  system  will  not  be  perfect  until  the 
Qriminal  population  is  placed  at  all  times  and  in  idl  places  under 
effectual  supervision,  and  police  information  is  made  available  to 
all: — until  we  have  an  efficient  organisation  in  each  district  for 
local  purposes;  and  the  whole  so  far  combined,  that  the  simul- 
taneous exertions  of  many  may  be  directed  systematically,  con- 
tinuously, and  in  harmonious  co-operation,  to  the  common 
purpose  of  detecting  and  repressing  crime.  The  Frimley  murder 
illustrates  our  views.  The  county  of  Surrey,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  given  to  it  under  the  County  Constabulary  Act, 
chose  to  retain  the  old  parochial  system.  Near  Frimley,  in  a 
wild  and  wooded  dbtrict,  a  gang  of  ruffians  congregated,  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  police  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Ihe  Metropolitan  District,  and  treating  with  well-founded  con- 
tempt the  efforts  of  the  parish  constables.  A  series  of  outrages 
kept  the  district  in  alarm,  but  nothing  was  done  until  a  burglary, 
accompanied  by  a  frightful  murder,  startled  the  community  into 
a  determination  to  root  out  the  evil.  It  was  then  felt  what  a 
weak  and  wicked  absurdity  it  is  to  adhere  to  an  inefficient  orga- 
nisation, however  old  and  constitutional.  When  men  are  in 
qamest  on  matters  of  life  and  death,  they  are  not  to  be  turned 
from  their  purpose  by  idle  talk  about  *  centralisation '  and  ^  gen- 
*  darmerie,'  and  so  the  Surrey  Magistrates  established  a  prpper 
Coimty  Police.  We  trust  to  see  the  examine  followed  in  other 
counties:  and  surely  a  heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  thos^  who 
will  do  nothing,  and  take  no  warning  fix)m  the  experience  of 
others,  but  wait  until  the  lesson  is  written  on  their  own  doors 
k  the  bloody  diaracters  of  murder. 

.  3rdly.  The  third  measure  we  advocate  is  an  extension  of  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrates  in  cases  of  simple 
larceny,  but  especially  in  cases  of  assault.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to  see  how  grossly  justice  is  denied  to  the  poor  in  these  cases, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  put  in  motion  the  expensive 
machinery  of  the  higher  courts.  It  is  of  constant  occurrence  to 
read  of  an  inhuman  outrage  upon  some  wretched  woman :  the  ac- 
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cusation  is  proved  in  a  few  minutes;  the  woman,  too  poor  to  afford 
time  or  money  to  prosecute,  prays  the  Magistrate  to  take  the 
case  into  his  own  hands.  He  reluctantly  consents,  and  the  mis- 
creant is  fined  5/.,  or  two  months'  imprisonment,  punishments  so 
inadequate  as  to  be  a  mere  mockery  of  justice.  Now  we  know 
how  unpopular  it  is  to  suggest  any  limitation  of  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury.  It  is  called  the  Palladium  of  British  Liberty. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  advantages  of  Jury 
Trial  are  bought  too  dear  at  the  present  day,  as  often  as  the 
insisting  on  them  in  a  particular  class  of  cases  precludes  the 
parties  from  Courts  of  Justice  altogether.  This  prejudice  too 
often  secures  impunity  to  crime.  Speaking  of  matters  within 
the  reach  of  law,  the  only  tyranny  in  this  country  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  thief  and  the  ruffian  over  the  Honest  and  the 
helpless.  What  were  once  the  safeguards  of  the  innocent  are 
frequently  now  only  the  safeguards  of  the  guilty ;  and  when  the 
guilty  is  acquitted,  our  motto  tells  us  that  *  judex  damnatur,' 
and  not  only  is  the  law  condemned,  but  the  injured  man  wronged 
and  oppressed.  We  have  accumulated  means  of  resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  far  superior  to  a  dogged  resistance  of  every 
form  of  trial,  but  trial  by  jury ;  and  trusting  to  them,  we  may 
safely  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  perfecting  our  judiciaiy 
institutions,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  social  and  individual  dif- 
ferences permit,  substantial  justice  may  be  done  between  man 
and  man. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  function  of  a  jury  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  —  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  measure  of  punishment.  In  the  cases  we  speak 
of,  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  invariably  of  the  sim- 
plest description.  One  man  is  as  competent  to  decide  as  twelve ; 
and  any  one  Police  Magistrate,  from  his  legal  education  and 
habits  of  legal  investigation,  more  competent  than  an  ordinary 
jury.  In  fact,  there  never  is  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
except  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment,  a  question  withdrawn 
from  the  province  of  the  jury,  and  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
Judge.  We  think,  therefore,  that  in  these  peculiar  cases,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  sacredness  of  trial  by  jury  does  not 
apply  against  our  proposal  It  may  be  said  that  the  power 
given  to  Police  Magistrates  is  as  much  as  can  be  safely  entrusted 
to  an  individual  But  said  with  what  consistency  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  give  him  power  to  fine  201.  for  stealing  a  dog,  and  limit 
it  to  5/.  for  half  murdering  a  woman?  One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements of  late  years  is  the  County  Courts,  where  a  single 
Judge  exercises  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  to  the  extent  of 
50/.  Andj  is  there  anything  in  criminal  matters  which  renders 
A  criminal  Judge,  except  a  squire  under  the   Game  Laws, 
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less  competent  or  less  trustworthy  ?  A  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  has  practically  the  power  of  transportation ;  the  Re- 
corder of  a  borough  can  sentence  to  two  years'  imprisonment ;  a 
County  Court  Judge  can  determine  to  the  extent  of  50/. :  and 
if  a  London  Police  Magistrate  had  the  power  of  fining  to  the 
same  amount,  or  passing  a  sentence  of  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, we  see  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  abused ;  and  it 
would  in  some  measure  correct  the  scandalous  evil  of  which  we 
CQm{dain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  this  question  from 
our  next  proposal,  and  we  therefore  pass  to  it  at  once. 

4thly.  We  require  a  Public  Prosecutor.  At  present,  what- 
ever is  the  principle  of  our  law,  its  practice  appears  to  be,  that 
a  crime  against  an  individual  only  concerns  himself  personally, 
and  that  private  vengeance  is  the  proper  msunspring  of  justice. 
We  need  not  reiterate  the  statements  so  often  made  to  show  that 
the  expense,  trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  general  annoyance  of  a 
prosecution,  are  so  great  as,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  deter 
private  parties  from  coming  forward,  and  thus  to  encourage 
crime  by  increasing  the  chances  of  escape.  Lee,  an  old  oflScer, 
declared  before  the  Committee,  that  ^§th  of  prosecutors  in  the 
Criminal  Court  would  never  prosecute  again.  The  singular  slow- 
ness with  which  the  English  have  hitherto  accepted  the  plainest 
improvements  in  their  law  was  never  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  the  indifference  of  the  English  profession  to  the  strik- 
ing success  of  the  institution  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  now 
long  verified  beyond  all  controversy  in  a  country  so  similar  and 
so  near  at  hand  as  Scotland.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  officer, 
the  necessity  of  having  one  is  so  glaring,  that,  to  supply  his 
place,  resort  is  had  to  all  sorts  of  contrivances.  Sometimes  a 
policeman  is  bound  over  to  prosecute,  simply  because  he  is  a 
witness.  When  Mr.  Pate  was  committed  for  striking  the 
Queen,  Sir  R.  Mayne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
was  bound  over  to  prosecute,  though  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  case  more  than  any  other  man  in  London;  and  there 
are  reasons  why  a  Commissioner  of  Police  should  not  be  a 
prosecutor,  especially  when  the  Sovereign  is  concerned:  the 
only  excuse  is,  that  it  was  a  mere  form.  When  Lord  William 
Russell  was  murdered,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was,  in 
feet,  the  prosecutor.  In  the  case  of  the  Sloanes,  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  were  the  prosecutors.  If  the  wretched  girl  had  not 
been  a  workhouse  pauper,  in  all  probability  the  duty  of  prose- 
cuting would  have  devolved  upon  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 
Though  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  this  system  of  ex- 
temporising Public  Prosecutors,  it  is,  at  least,  better  than 
nothing.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  Sloanes,  the  brutality  had  been 
less  disgusting,  and  the  complainant  had  been  some  poor  old 
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woman j  frightened  at  the  very  look  of  a  police  officer,  and  too 
poor  to  prosecute,  the  result  would  have  been  verjr  different  — - 
it  would  have  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  summary  jurisdictiou, 
and  the  Sloanes  would  have  been  fined  51.  each.  Our  readers 
may,  perhaps,  think  that  this  is  impossible ;  but  if  so,  they  do 
not  know  how  justice  is  mocked  in  this  country  by  an  imperfect 
system  of  criminal  judicature. 

In  the  *  Times'  of  the  6th  of  May,  1851,  we  read  that  Henry 

Bell  Brown,  Minister  of  the persuasion,  and  Eliza  his 

wife,  were  charged  at  the  Ryde  Petty  Sessions  with  brutally, 
cruelly,  and  inhumanly  treating  Eliza  Cox,  a  poor  servant  girl 
in  their  employ,  aged  fourteen.  They  beat  her,  it  was  said, 
every  day,  sometimes  with  a  whip-handle,  sometimes  about  the 
head  with  a  p^ur  of  boots,  sometimes  with  a  stick  cut  for  the 
purpose  in  the  shrubbery,  and  sometimes  they  draped  Her  about 
by  the  hair  of  her  head.  Not  satisfied  with  beating,  they 
starved  her  also,  feeding  her  on  bread  and  water,  and  but  little 
of  that.  Proceeding  to  accumulate  one  cruelty  upou  another, 
they  poured  several  buckets  of  cold  water  over  the  miserable 
child,  and  then  locked  her  up  in  her  dripping  clothes  in  the  back 
kitchen  for  twelve  hours.  Being  roused  before  daybreak  from 
that  slumber  which  sometimes  for  a  brief  interval  cheats  the 
oppressor  of  his  victim,  she  was  threatened  with  the  cold  water 
again :  and,  in  the  agony  of  her  terror,  she  ran  away.  In  short, 
bating  some  of  the  disgusting  circumstances,  but  nothing  of  the 
cruelty,  it  was  the  Sloanes*  case  over  again ;  and  the  helpless 
girl  was  sinking  under  the  merciless  cruelty  of  her  tormentors^ 
When  the  toaster,  the  mistress,  and  the  slave  were  brought  into 
Court,  there  was  no  question  about  guilt  or  innocence,  a  glance 
at  the  child's  body  when  her  frock  was  removed  settled  that 
point,  —  all  that  the  law  had  to[do  was  to  provide  a  due  measure 
^f  punishment ;  and  that  was  done  after  the  following  fashion ; — 
*The  Chairman  addressed   the   defendants,  and  expressed  his 

*  regret  that  there  was  no  fund  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  prosecu* 

*  tion,  or  he  would  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  Winchester 

*  Quarter  Sessions;  as  it  is,  however,  we  inflict  the  heaviest 

*  punishment  on  you  the  law  allows,  and  that  is  a  fine  of  5/. 

*  each — which  was  immediately  paid.' 

Now  that  a  girl  should  be  thus  savagely  treated,  and  that  the 
heaviest  punishment  inflicted  on  her  tormentors  should  be  a  fine 
of  5h  each,  is,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  sufficiently  disgraceful ; 
but  that  this  should  have  occurred  solely  and  entirely  because 
she  was  utterly  poor  and  helpless,  and  that  such  a  result  is  deli- 
berately anticipated  —  we  may  say  insured  —  by  our  laws  and 
the  rules  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  is  a  crying  scandal  and  de- 
formity, especially  in  a  land  which  presumes  to  boast  that 
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Christianity-^ the  Christianity  which  commands  lis  'to  seek 

*  judgment,  to  **  righten  "  the  oppressed,  to  judge  the  fatheriess^ 

*  and  plead  for  the  widow '  —  is  part  and  parcel  of  its  law. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  poor,  we  may  now 
inquire  what  it  is  for  offences  asainst  the  poperty  of  the 
W€^thy,  and  what  latitude  of  punishment  is  allowed  to  Judges 
when  once  guilt  is  determined.  We  take  the  simple  case  of  a 
gentleman  having  his  pocket  picked  oi  a  watch  value  5/.,  and 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  next  day's  *  Kmes,'  May  the  7th,  for 
an  answer :  —  *  Samuel  Warner,  for  picking  pockets  at  the 

*  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  was  sentenced  at  the  Middlesex 
'  Sessions  to  nine  months^  imprisonment^  with  hard  labour.  Mr. 
'  Sergeant  Adams  said  that  picking  a  pocket  inside  the  Crystal 

*  Palace  would  be  punished  by  transportation,  even  though  there 

*  had  been  no  previous  conviction.'  This  threat  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  pickpocket  detected  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
transported  for  seven  years. 

We  think  that  the  inequality  of  punishment  disclosed  in  these 
instances  calls  for  revision,  and  that  the  jealousy  which  sacrifices 
so  much  in  order  that  in  the  plainest  case  the  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence  may  be  decided  by  a  jury,  might  now,  with  advan- 
tage, be  turned  towards  the  great  object  of  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings,— the  dispensation  of  substantial  justice.  We  tmnk  that 
part  of  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  investing  properly  quali- 
fied and  responsible  Magistrates,  exercising  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  wider  discretionary  power  as  to  punishment.  The 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  desirable  on  other  grounds, 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  providing  the  Magistrate 
with  a  ready  mode  of  referring  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  those 
cases  on  which  he  entertained  a  doubt.  Those  who  still  object 
to  the  Public  Prosecutor  having  any  spontaneous  action  might 
agree  that  when  the  Magistrate  wished  to  refer  to  a  jury  a  ques- 
tionable case,  or  where  the  complainant  was  unable  or  unfitted 
to  carry  forward  the  prosecution,  or  where,  from  any  cause, 
there  was  a  manifest  probability  of  a  failure  of  justice,  he  should 
certify  the  case,  and  thenceforwards  it  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  not 
now  proposing  any  general  alteration  in  our  criminal  judicature, 
but  that  this  change  should  be  tried  in  London,  under  the  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  Public  and  the  Government,  and  only 
with  reference  to  the  paid  Magistrates  who  sit  at  the  Metro- 
politan Police  OflSces,  whose  qualifications,  experience,  and  re- 
sponsibility are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  experiment  would 
be  tried  with  the  least  possible  risk. 

Sthly.  Our  last  recommendation  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
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present  Attorney-General.     It  Is  the  abolition  of  Grand  Juries 
in  the  London  District.     This  institution^  long  supposed  to 

{rotect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  now  only  protects  criminals, 
t  is  a  bar  to  justice^  inasmuch  as  it  needlessly  increases  the 
trouble,  expense,  loss  of  time,  and  annoyance  of  witnesses  and 
all  parties  concerned.  The  inquiry  which  it  makes^  viz.,  whether 
there  are  grounds  for  putting  the  accused  on  his  trial,  has 
already  been  made,  and  far  more  efficiently,  by  a  Magistrate 
accustomed  to  legal  investigations,  acting  under  real  responsi- 
bility, and  with  all  the  information  before  him.  After  this 
inquiry  has  been  acted  on,  and  the  accused  put  into  prison, 
twenty-three  persons  are  collected  together  to  go  through  it  all 
again,  without  any  responsibility,  not  advised  as  to  law,  only 
half  informed  as  to  facts,  for  they  hear  but  one  side,  not  seeing 
the  depositions,  and  acting  in  secret  —  so  that  a  bribed  witness 
may  with  impunity  give  evidence  totally  contrary  to  what  he 
gave  before  the  committing  Magistrate.  That  all  may  be  in 
keeping,  this  worst  possible  investigation  is  made  at  the  worst 
possible  time.  After  the  whole  imprisonment  has  been  under- 
gone, the  whole  annoyance  sustained,  the  whole  expense  in- 
curred, the  Grand  Jury  steps  in  and  deprives  the  innocent  man 
of  the  only  amends  in  store  for  him,  the  triumph  of  a  public 
acquittal.  Instead  of  walking  out  of  Court,  acquitted  in  the 
face  of  day  and  before  the  country,  he  is  smuggled  out  at  a  back 
door,  not  punished,  yet  not  acquitted,  no  one  knowing  or  able 
to  learn  whether  he  is  really  innocent  or  whether  he  owes  his 
escape  to  a  mistake,  to  the  dulness  or  favour  of  the  jury,  to  a 
technical  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  to  the  absence  of  a  pacified 
prosecutor,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  a  bribed  witness.  The  system 
itself  is  so  bad  in  principle,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  im- 
provement; it  is  a  mere  nuisance,  and  should  be  abolished 
Altogether. 

Whether  these  or  other  more  useful  changes  be  adopted,  the 
great  principles  to  be  kept  in  view,  both  in  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  of  police,  are  uniformity  of  system,  prompt- 
ness of  action,  and  undivided  responsibility.  Our  ancestors^ 
having  no  way  by  which  the  nation  collectively  could  express  its 
will,  guarded  their  freedom  by  a  variety  of  checks  upon  the 
Executive,  and  a  system  of  local  administration.  The  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  enables  us  now,  with  perfect  safety  to 
our  liberties,  to  discard  these  contrivances,  and  adopt  more 
vigorous  institutions ;  our  powerful  Metropolitan  Police  force^ 
under  Commissioners  responsible  to  the  Home  Secretary  and, 
through  him,  to  Parliament,  being  as  strictly  constitutional  in 
principle  as  the  Saxon  tything  men  and  headboroughs.     But 
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the  jealousy  which  watches  such  changes  is  slow  in  subsiding ; 
and  it  IS  no  little  praise  to  the  Police  Commissioners  that  the 
opposition  which  at  first  encountered  them  has  been  succeeded 
by  feelings  of  an  opposite  character ;  there  is  now  a  growing 
disposition  to  support  and  countenance  a  policeman ;  and  among 
the  poor  he  is  considered  their  protector  —  so  that  if  improve- 
ments are  to  be  effected  in  this  direction,  no  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  postponing  the  consideration  of  them  to  a  future 
period. 


Art.  IL  —  HaHngtorCs  Analysis  of  the  Bengal  Regulations. 
London. 

"VTr.  Cameron  has  lately  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition, 
drawing  attention  to  the  neglected  labours  of  the  Indian 
Law  Commission. 

While  two  Committees  are  sitting  on  the  Government  of 
Lidia,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  call  the  notice  of  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  Police  in  that  portion  of  our  em- 
pire. In  his  very  clever  account  of  *  Modem  India,'  Mr. 
Campbell  has  devoted  great  portion  of  a  chapter  on  Criminal 
Law  to  this  question.  This  is  the  part  of  our  system  which 
appears  to  least  advantage ;  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  worst 
offences  are  the  most  frequent  in  our  oldest  provinces.  Mr. 
Campbell  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Police,  partly  to  the 
diflSculty  of  obtaining  in  India  that  combination  of  physical 
qualities  with  intellectual,  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
policeman,  partly  to  the  want  of  selection  and  of  training  in  the 
case  of  the  village  watchmen,  of  whom  there  are  160,000  in 
Bengal  Proper  alone,  partly  to  the  scattering  and  subdivision  of 
the  police  authority,  both  village  and  district,  instead  of  creating 
a  uniform  system,  and  lodging  the  requisite  power  in  one 
energetic  hand — according  to  the  decisive  example  set  at  home, 
which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  Article.  In  a  re- 
cent Draft  of  Desiderata  for  British  India  by  a  native  association, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Village 
Watch  should  be  continued  and  its  municipal  character  he  re- 
tained.  One  exception  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Police  in- 
troduced for  the  suppression  of  professional  Thugs  and  Dacoits : 
and  both  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  so  singular  that  we  are 
tempted  to  lay  the  description  of  them  before  our  readers. 

*  The  district  police  dealt  with  local  criminals.  But  it  was  found 
tbat  there  were  classes  of  professional  criminals,  carrying  ^on  their 
trade  with  great  art  and  skill  and  confined  to  no  particular  localities, 
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but  travelliDg  all  over  India,  and  with  whom  no  local  magistrate 
could  at  all  cope.  Travellers^  both  honest  men  and  robbers,  pass 
daily  unquestioned  and  unnoticed  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
Heuce  it  happened  that  the  travelling  murderers  murdered  the  honest 
travellers  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  buried  the  bodies  with 
artistic  skill,  no  one  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  and  the  best  local 
magistrates  might  know  nothing  either  of  the  murderers  or  the 
murdered.  These  were  the  Thugs.  Again,  there  are  the  vagrant 
wandering  gipsy-like  classes,  generally  with  some  ostensible  occupa* 
tion, — feeding  cattle  or  carrying  grain,  or  killing  game  and  vermin, 
or  dancing  and  singing.  But  many  of  these  are  professional  gang- 
robbers;  and  passing,  as  they  do,  at  liberty  from  one  district  to 
another,  no  magistrate  knows  anything  of  them,  nor  could  in  any 
way  distinguish  different  parties.  Hence,  if  any  night  they  com- 
mitted a  robbery  in  one  district,  and  a  couple  of  days  .after  were 
quietly  encamped  like  a  multitude  of  other  such  parties  a  hundred 
miles  off,  following  their  ostensible  trades,  it  was  most  difficult  to 
trace  them.  These  were  the  professional  Dacoits.  In  the  native 
States,  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits  were  not  so  unmolested  as  with  us ; 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  be,  without  any  particular  accusation, 
stopped  and  searched  and  roughly  handled  by  any  local  official,  who 
thought  they  professed  no  good  j  and,  if  evidence  of  dishonest  pur- 
suits were  found,  a  dreadful  punishment  was  wreaked  on  them,  with- 
out regard  to  systematic  proof  of  a  particular  robbery,  or  they  could 
escape  only  by  giving  up  many  years'  earnings.  But,  under  us  they 
shared  in  the  general  liberty  of  the  subject.  An  inspector  of  police, 
however  much  he  suspects  them,  could  not  interfere,  when  he  had  no 
particular  crime  to  lay  to  their  charge, — no  prosecutor,  no  witnesses, 
and  the  probability  of  only  getting  into  a  scrape.  And,  if  an  over 
zealous  magistrate  seized  a  party  and  perhaps  found  a  miscellainr  of 
property,  evidently  not  honestly  their  own,  it  most  frequently  nap- 
pened  that  they  had  brought  it  from  distances — the  owners  were  not 
to  be  found — no  case  could  be  sent  up  for  trial,  and  the  magistrate 
was  obliged  to  release  them. 

*  Hence  it  began  (about  Lord  Hastings'  time)  to  be  apparent,  that 
l)oth  these  crimes  were  increasing,  and  that  some  measures  were 
necessary.  Finally,  a  peculiar  police  was  established  for  the  purpose 
iinder  Colonel  Sleeman  (author  of  various  publidations  on  the  subject), 
which  was  most  successful.  Our  ordinary  police  is  more  preventive 
than  detective :  but  this  was  a  purely  detective  force.  It  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  local  police,  but  armed  with  general  powers^ 
both  in  our  own  territories  and  in  most  of  the  protected  native  States. 
It  principally  worked  by  a  great  system  of  approvers — men  whose 
lives  were  spared  on  condition  of  their  faithfully  serving  Government, 
and  to  the  accuracy  of  whose  statements  many  tests  were  applied. 
The  superintendent  of  the  new  police  and  his  assistants  were  entirely 
freed  from  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints.  They  were  in  no  way 
responsible  to  the  Sudder  Court,  or  to  any  local  authority,  but  only 
to  the  Supreme  Govemment  They  were  permitted  to  retain  prisoners 
under  trial  for  any  length  of  time— to  separate  them  to  different  parts 
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of  the  country — to  make  them  over  to  the  old  approvers,  and  to 
wonn  the  truth  out  of  them  after  the  German  fashion  by  any  means 
short  of  actual  torture.  Committals  by  them  wer^to  be  tried  by  any 
judge,  without  regard  to  venue ;  and  the  most  important  point,  of 
all  was  that,  by  a  new  law*,  a  man,  though  not  charged  with  any 
specific  crime,  might  be  tried  for  "  having  belonged  to  a  gang  of  pro^ 
**  fessional  Thugs  or  Dacoits,"  and  being  convicted  was  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  Thugee  or  Dacoitee.  The  police  force  and  approvers 
were  organised  after  a  semi-military  fashion.  The  assistants  of  the 
superintendent  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
sent  out  their  parties  with  approvers  on  detective  expeditions. 
Minute  lists  were  made  of  all  persons  satisfactorily  denounced  as  pro- 
fessional criminals,  and  who  were  to  be  seized  wherever  found ;  and 
the  motions  of  the  different  gangs  were  traced  and  followed  over  all 
India.  The  first  gang,  through  whom  every  thing  effectual  was  di^ 
covered,  was  kept  seven  years  under  trial  before  any  thing  could  be 
established  against  them.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  confessed 
and  turned  approvers.  All  the  information  they  could  give  was  taken 
advantage  of.  Many  were  seized,  many  confessed,  the  truth  of  many 
stories  was  established  by  strong  corroborative  evidence.  A  very 
large  number  of  criminals  were  convicted,  many  punished,  and  many 
made  approvers.  The  approvers  have  life,  but  no  actual  liberty. 
Those  who  do  good  service  have  many  indulgences,  but  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life  is  recorded  against  them.  Their  stories  are 
tested  by  the  discovery  of  bodies  and  of  property,  the  verification  of 
the  loss  of  travellers,  of  whose  murder  they  tell,  and  so  on.  The 
account  given  by  one  man  is  compared  with  that  of  an  associate  in  a 
person  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  his  with  another  somewhere  else ; 
and  altogether  so  minute  a  system  of  checks  is  established,  that  with 
i'eaHy  efficient  supervision,  falsehood  becomes  almost  impossible.  The 
result  was  the  seizure  and  suppression  of  almost  all  the  professional 
Thugs,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  professional  Dacoits,  and  the 
end  desired  has  been  admirably  attained.'    {Modem  India,  c.  zi.) 

Mr.  Campbell  truly  adds  that  it  must  indeea  be  a  desperate 
case^  in  which  a  system,  so  liable  to  abuse,  is  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  weapon. 

*  This  might  have  been  taken  from  our  Tudor  legislation  against 
gipsies:  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  place  of  W.  Hastings'  regulation' 
of  1772,  for  selling  into  slavery  the  families  of  Dacoits,  it  is  gratify- 
ing  to  read  of  an  institution  at  Jubbulpore  for  taking  care  of  the 
children. 
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Abt.  in. — 1.  Saggio  di  Storia  Patria  di  Angela  Brofferio.  [An 
Essay  on  the  ffistory  of  Piedmont.  By  A.  Bjboffebio.J 
Turin:  1851-52. 

2.  La  Buona  Novella^  Giornale  dei  Cristiani  CattoKci  second(^ 
la  Chiesa  Primitiva,  ahitanti  le  cosi  dette  Valli  di  Piemonte^ 
[The  Glad  Tidings,  a  Journal  of  the  Waldenses.]  Turin  r 
1851-52. 

3.  Storia  deUa  Monarchia  di  Savoia.  Di  LuiGl  CiBRAElO. 
[A  History  of  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy.]  Turin :  1840.  (In 
continuation.) 

T>iEDMONT  is  a  State  of  God's  own  making.  The  barrier 
•*■  which  Providence  reared  up  for  the  defence  of  Italy  stands 
yet  unconquered,  after  the  enslavement  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  Alps,  which  failed  to  make  one  State  of  the  land  they  en- 
compassed, gave  at  least  rise  to  a  Border  State,  which  may> 
perhaps,  yet  work  out  the  deliverance  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  political  position  Piedmont  now  occupies  is  more  important 
even  than  her  geographical ;  and  few  European  questions  can  be 
so  interesting  at  present  as  those  in  her  history,  or  character,  or 
relations,  which  concern  the  probability  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  and  constitution  she  has  achieved. 

Out  of  the  various  mongrel  communities  made  up  rather  by 
fortuitous  aggregation  of  territory  than  from  development  of 
national  elements  in  the  eleventh  century, — at  the  time,  thatisy 
that  the  new  European  familiea  came  into  being,  and  before  the 
limits  of  their  respective  abodes  could  be  distinctly  established, 
—  of  all  frontier  States,  Piedmont,  almost  alone,  attained  in 
course  of  time  a  national  character. 

Placed  originally  astride  the  Alps,  where  the  French  and 
Italian  people  touched  upon  one  another.  Savoy  wavered  for  a 
long  time  between  East  and  West,  between  North  and  South, 
like  an  eagle  hovering  near  his  eyrie,  uncertain  whither  to  wing- 
his  first  flight.  But  the  course  of  events  gave  it  at  last  a  south- 
ward impulse.  Savoy  merged  into  Piedmont ;  and  this  strove 
for  ages  to  become,  and  is  now,  thoroughly  Italian. 

It  has  been  sneeringly  remarked  by  those  who  wrote  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  that  it  took 
them  eight  centuries  to  put  together  a  kingdom  which  may  be 
traversed  in  four  days'  march  {quatre  etapes  de  territaire).*  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  name  another  State  whose  increment 

*  Cattaneo,  Insurrection  de  Milan,  Paris,  1848. 
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has  been  more  uninterrupted;  another  State  that  has  better 
known  how  to  repair  its  losses  and  turn  its  very  reverses  to 
account. 

Independent  of  mere  chance,  independent  of  the  material 
strength  of  that  Alpine  fastness,  and  of  the  task  it  imposed  on 
its  holders,  as  guardians  of  the  most  important  European  passes, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  much  of  the  steady  success  and  prosperity 
of  Savoy  was  owing  to  the  high  spirit,  the  daring,  and  energy, 
and  still  more  to  the  draft  and  moderation,  of  the  long  and  illus- 
trious line  of  its  native  rulers,  no  less  than  to  the  vigour  and 
earnestness,  the  devotion  and  docility,  of  its  people ;  who  not 
only  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  natural  advantages, 
but  understood,  also,  how  far  those  advantages  should  be 
trusted. 

The  people  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  were  all  that  their 
masters  wished  them  to  be ;  always  something  better  and  some- 
thing worse  than  either  French  or  Italian.  They  never  shone 
by  the  most  brilliant  qualities,  never  were  disgraced  by  the  most 
lamentable  faults,  of  either  nation.  It  would  be  vain  to  look 
among  them  for  that  wild  and  wayward  valour  which  gave  lustre 
to  the  castellated  nobility  of  the  first-named  country ;  vwn  also 
to  seek  for  that  riotous  but  laborious  energy  which  called  forth 
such  an  exuberance  of  life  among  the  Tuscan  or  Lombard 
cities.  Nor  do  we  even  meet  in  the  annals  of  this  Alpine 
people,  vdth  frequent  instances  of  that  sturdy,  headlong  love  of 
liberty,  which  gave  a  few  ill-armed  Swiss  villages  all  the  firm- 
ness of  a  rock  against  the  ocean-might  of  whole  imperial  hosts. 
The  Piedmontese  were  always  an  army  rather  than  a  people ; 
less  a  community  than  a  garrison ;  and  military  rather  than  war- 
like :  for  but  little  of  the  dashing  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  true 
martial  race  was  ever  discernible  in  their  character.  Hardly 
ever  called  upon  to  do  war  on  their  own  account  —  hardly 
expected  to  engage  single-handed,  either  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive purposes,  the  Piedmontese  were  carefully  fitted  for  this 
subordinate  auxiliary  work.  Their  leaders  kept  aloof  from 
the  encouragement  of  any  thing  like  vastness  of  conception, 
any  thing  like  transcendent  devotion  on  their  part :  made  no 
appeal  to  their  dearest,  holiest  feelings.  They  used  them  like 
machines,  for  plodding,  plausible,  positive  undertakings.  Slug- 
gish, impassive  warriors,  all  intent  upon  watching  the  great 
game  of  politics,  unmoved  till  they  could  see  what  the  chances 
of  war  should  turn  up  for  themselves,  the  Princes  of  Savoy 
bade  their  people  lie  still,  like  a  sword  in  its  sheath,  only  to 
be  drawn  and  thrown  into  the  scales  of  fate  when  the  force  of 
eircumstances  should  give  it  a  weight  not  its  own. 
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A  people  that  was  constantly  to  be  put  to  sueh  uses,  could 
not,  it  is  cleBic,  be  plied  with  those  great  movers  of  human 
actions,  love  or  fear ;  since  the  position  of  the  present  moment 
might  be  instantly  reversed,  and  the  allies  of  to-day  become 
enemies  to-morrow.  The  very  elation  of  success,  or  the' courage 
of  despair,  would  be  equally  visited  with  the  fVown  of  a  cold 
calculator ;  into  whose  plans  defeat  might  enter  as  well  as  vic- 
tory, whose  elevation  must,  at  any  rate,  be  unobtrusive,  and 
who  would  in  most  instances  rather  trust  to  timely  compromise 
than  to  strenuous  resistance^ 

There  is,  however,  something  like  civilisation  in  this  direcl 
soldierly  training.  The  dressing  up  and  drilling  of  mere  boorSi 
the  habits  imparted  to  them  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  punc- 
tuality,  if  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  amongst  a  whole  populf^ 
tion,  will  infallibly  be  attended  with  signal  social  and  moral 
results.  Those  men  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  were  by  nature 
a  hardy,  frugal,  long-enduring  race.  Much  of  their  native 
ardour  was,  indeed,  put  down  by  a  narrow  martinet  disci- 
pline ;  but  from  very  uniformity  a  new  character  arose :  the 
regiment  became  the  soldier's  country,  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
country  was  organised  into  a  vast  regiment ;  military  devotion 
superseded  local  patriotism ;  loyalty  to  a  leader  supplied  the 
want  of  the  more  natural  ties  of  blood  and  language.  Even 
loyalty,  like  any  thing  else  in  that  singular  community,  was 
either  very  lukewarm  or  undemonstrative ;  for  the  Princes  of 
Savoy  had  a  horror  of  enthusiasm,  albeit  in  their  own  cause. 
But  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  it  for  once,  at  least,  during  the 
sieee  of  Turin,  in  1706,  and  loud  and  effectual  was  the  answer 
given. 

'  Piedmont  in  the  hands  of  her  princes  became  thus  a  willing 
steed,  well  broken,  ready  saddled  and  bridled  from  the  outset. 
Conspiracy  or  rebellion  never  were  rife  in  this  community,  and 
but  seldom  murmur  or  discontent.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
without  any  thing  like  a  decided  character,  or  an  acknowledged 
e^ital  for  a  leading  centre,  the  people  had  too  little  life,  il 
formed  too  insignificant  aggregates  here  and  there,  to  feel  its 
grievances  very  keenly,  or  to  give  them  distinct  utterance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
districts  of  the  Leman,  and  of  the  cruelties  exercised  against  the 
Waldenses — the  real  serious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Savoy — 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  rather  negative  than  positive. 
Military  service,  indeed,  could  not  but  always  have  proved 
onerous,  especially  amongst  a  peasantry  not  naturally  warlike ; 
and  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  war  establishment  caused  a 
constant  drain. on  the  people's  resources.    But  the  Piedmontese 
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trere  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  position;  they  felt  that, 
lying  in  the  way  of  all  European  hosts,  they  must,  under  all 
circumstances,  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  trampling,  and  that 
their  best  safeguard  lay  in  the  assumption  of  a  firm,  imposing 
attitude.  They  therefore  willingly  lent  their  co-operation  to  a 
prince  who  contrived  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses  by 
levying  a  toll  on  those  tramplers,  by  laying  hold  of  the  spoils 
of  such  as  fainted  in  the  march  or  were  worsted  in  the  fight. 
Their  chieftains,  for  the  most  part,  knew  how  to  profess  the 
Strongest  zeal  for  peace,  and  to  maintain  the  air  of  being 
dragged  into  hostilities  in  their  own  despite.  For  a  plainly 
defensive  warfare  the  most  ample  supplies  were  sure  to  be 
cheerfully  yielded ;  and  indeed  so  long  as  temporary  sufferings 
were  made  up  by  ultimate  success,  it  probably  would  not 
signify  much  whether  their  sovereign  had  taken  the  field  on 
warrantable  grounds  or  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own 
seeking. 

From  this  state  of  easy  and  silent,  if  not  contented,  supine- 
ness,  the  people  of  Piedmont  might,  by  their  own  instinct, 
never  have  been  roused ;  for  the  main  spring  of  action,  a  great 
capital  city  was,  as  we  have  said,  wanting,  and  with  it  all  the 
throb  and  pulsation  of  national  life.  With  that  cramped  Turin, 
—  pent  up  within  the  compass  of  its  fortifications,  all  castle  and 
barracks,  mere  court  and  garrison,  scarcely  ever  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  accomplished  foreign  visitors,  with  its  cold,  formal, 
oigoted  royal  household,  cut  off  both  from  French  enlighten- 
ment and  Italian  refinement,  —  Piedmont  was  merely  a  passive, 
neutral,  stationary  nook  of  a  province;  a  half-priestly  half- 
soldierly  fraternity;  a  drumming,  bell-ringing  community:  it 
had  nothing  in  itself,  and  received  but  little  from  abroad,  to 
l^lieve  its  weary  days  of  dull  sameness. 

But  the  day  dawned  for  a  general  European  awakening. 
The  daring  spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  evoked  in  France  was  responded  to,  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  by  vague  but  earnest  national  aspirations.  Both  these 
distinct  but  not  incompatible  social  movements  were  felt  in  Pied- 
mont. The  priests,  always  the  bane  of  Piedmont  even  more  than 
of  any  other  Italian  land,  had  of  late  tightened  their  leading 
fttrings  on  the  people ;  or  perhaps  the  strain  was  made  insupport- 
able by  a  certain,  however  imperceptible,  advancement  of  the 
human  mind,  which  those  extinguishers  of  light  would  take  into 
BO  account.  By  this  time,  also,  the  work  which  had  commenced 
since  Emanuel  Philibert,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  the  natu- 
ndisation  of  Savoy  into  Piedmont,  and  of  this  latter  into  Italy, 
*-  was  all  but  complete.     The  Piedmontese  began  to  long  for 
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their  legitimate  share  In  the  little  that  might  yet  be  said  to 
remain  of  Italian  glory.  They  had  too  long  and  too  unsuccess- 
fully been  aping  the  French.  They  had  too  long  been  kept 
apart  from  their  real  brethren;  and  they  attributed  to  this 
estrangement  —  to  this  denationalisation  —  all  that  had  been 
most  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  native  sluggishness  or 
obtuseness  of  genius. 

It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  Italian  literature 
and  art  may  be  said  to  have  become  acclimatised  to  the  latitude 
of  Turin ;  but  then  all  the  real  strength  of  that  generous  Pied- 
montese  soil  was  made  apparent  in  the  production  of  that  stem 
genius,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  called  the  last  or  the  first 
of  the  Italians,  —  AlfierL 

K  ever  an  individual  deserved  the  distinction  of  standing 
forth  as  a  *  representative  man,' — if  ever  a  superior  mind  embo- 
died all  the  character  of  a  struggling,  aspiring  age  and  country, 
—  certainly  Alfieri  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Fiedmontese  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  as  certainly  as  Dante, 
whom,  by  his  strength  of  mind,  he  resembles  more  closely  than 
any  other  Italian,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  for  Bepublican 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Alfieri,  doffing  with  disdain  the 
officer's  uniform,  that  livery  of  his  country's  servitude,  spuming 
the  ignoble  leisure  and  frivolous  duties  of  courtly  routine,  and 
vindicating  his  title  to  a  man's  dignity,  asserted  his  mastery 
over  his  thoughts  and  deeds  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  patrimony, 
at  the  same  time  that,  for  the  sake  of  nationality,  he  submitted 
to  an  almost  childish  apprenticeship  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and 
began  a  hero's  mission  by  a  schoolboy's  toil  and  discipline. 

But  an  era  of  disorder,  of  delusion,  of  utter  bewilderment, 
was  at  hand.  Seduced  by  the  speciousness  of  revolutionary- 
theories,  the  Fiedmontese  departed  from  the  dictates  of  that  tra« 
ditional,  however  artificial,  patriotism  which,  for  so  long  a  lapse 
of  years,  had  made  them  one  family  with  their  rulers.  These 
latter,  also,  for  the  first  time  since  Humbert  the  White-Handed, 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty,  showed  themselves  inferior  to  their 
destinies.  In  that  great  demand  for  transcendent  abilities,  the 
House  of  Savoy  did  not  boast  of  a  single  man.  The  complica- 
tion of  abuses  which  had  crept  upon  the  military  organisation  of 
the  State  became,  on  a  sudden,  apparent.  The  Fiedmontese 
army,  led  by  officers  whose  inexperience  equalled  their  presump- 
tion, though  in  numbers  stronger  than  ever,  had  lost  all  real 
efficiency.  It  achieved  but  little  for  its  own  reputation,  nothing 
for  the  safety  of  the  State. 

That  army  had,  also,  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Eagerness 
for  innovation  made  the  people  lukewarm  in  a  cause  which  it 
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was  in  vain  to  represent  as  its  own.  For  the  first  time  the 
Fiedmontese  gave  signs  of  sympathy  and  aversion.  They 
yearned  towards  their  Gallic  foes :  they  evinced  disgust  and  dis- 
dain for  their  German  confederates. 

Thus  fell  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  in  1796.  A  long  bitter 
season  of  disenchantment  ensued.  The  French,  whose  every 
attempt  at  conquest  is  always  marked  by  some  glaring  ana- 
chronism, attempted,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  what  would 
only  have  been  practicable  in  the  sixteenth.  Other  parts  of 
Italy  were  merely  subjugated,  but  Piedmont  was  absorbed.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  three  hundred  years'  training  ;  none  of 
recent  unmistakeable  aspirations.  The  Piedmontese  were 
made  French,  by  one  stroke  of  the  Directory's  pen :  with  what 
success  —  with  what  satisfaction  or  benefit  to  themselves,  the 
breathless  rapidity  of  events  hardly  enabled  the  world  to  decide. 

Without  as  much  as  unsheathing  a  sword,  the  Princes  of 
Savoy  came  back,  in  1814,  from  their  inglorious  exile.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  like  other  princes,  they  had  taken  no  hint 
from  misfortune,  and  that  they  exhibited  no  consciousness  of 
the  altered  state  of  affairs ;  that  they  brought  back  with  them 
their  priests,  their  drill-seigeants,  —  all  the  old  system  in  its 
effete  mechanism.  The  rulers  themselves  were,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  that  now  stood  still  in  Piedmont.  The  people  were 
anxious  for  a  trial  of  their  strength  and  speed  in  the  race  of 
nations.  They  fretted  round  the  throne  like  the  waves  of  an 
angry  ocean  round  a  rock,  sure  in  the  end  either  to  force  it 
along,  or  to  overwhelm  it.  But  it  was  something  more  than 
the  new  social  life  common  to  all  Europe  that  was  developmg 
itself  in  Piedmont.  The  fever  of  Italian  nationality  whi(£ 
ran  throughout  the  veins  of  unhappy  Italy,  throbbed  espe- 
cially here,  at  the  heart  and  temples.  All  diat  might  still  be 
hybrid  and  indefinite  in  the  nature  of  the  Piedmontese,  added 
to  their  jealous  anxiety  to  vindicate  their  birthright.  Because 
the  French  had  so  imfeelingly  trod  upon  it,  because  their 
neighbours  were  less  willing  to  acknowledge  i^  they  were  all 
the  more  stoutly  determined  to  make  good  their  Italian  nation- 
ality. The  comparative  youth  and  freshness,  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  gave  Piedmont  an  earnestness  and 
steadiness  of  endeavour  which  might  be  looked  for  in  vwn 
amidst  the  more  weary  and  worn-out  communities  of  the  East- 
em  and  Southern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Unable  to  stem  this  mighty  tide  of  advancement,  the  Princes 
of  Savoy  strove,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  turn  it  into  different 
channels.  So  far  as  their  priests  would  let  them,  they  were 
not  averse  to  reform;  and  something  like  important  internal 
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progresfit  was  indeed  observable  In  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country';  but  there  was  that  in  its  relations  to  foreign  poten- 
tates which  too  plainly  pointed  to  revolution.  All  other  diffi- 
culties might  be  smoothed  down,  all  other  differences  adjourned ; 
but  the  national  question  enlisted  the  Piedmontese  in  the  ranks 
of  Italian  conspiracy,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  threw 
the  Princes  of  Savoy  into  the  army  of  Austria.  By  way  of  a 
mere  feeler,  the  Piedmontese  ventured  on  their  partial  consti- 
tutional outbreak  of  1 820.  The  event  was  such  as  they  had 
anticipated;  the  result  immeasurably  greater  than  the  mere 
event  portended.  Less  than  a  day  was  suflScient  to  prove  that 
Sardinia  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent.  The  Princes  gave  way 
before  the  storm,  only  to  come  back  in  the  wake  of  Austrian 
bayonets.  They  could  not  have  i^ndered  a  more  eflScient  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  All  local  or  partial  disaffection  subsided  in 
one  national  yearning.  Piedmont  was  identified  with  Italy ;  it 
would  no  longer  stand  or  even  triumph  alone.  The  contest 
was  now  between  Piedmont  and  Austria,  and  the  people  bade 
tiieir  rulers  choose  between  them  and  their  foe. 

The  choice  was  matter  of  long  hesitation  and  perplexity ;  for 
on  the  one  hand  Austria  offered,  unquestionably,  the  most  im- 
ftnediate  chances  of  safety;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
Coiui;  of  Turin  that  it  should  at  once  rid  itself  of  its  priests, 
who  unceasingly  represented  the  cause  of  the  foreigner  as  that 
of  Heaven  and  its  own ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those  Princes 
could  not  free  themselves  from  some^  compunctious  qualms ;  for 
something  of  the  old  generous  spirit,  something  of  the  far- 
reaching  ambition  of  the  founders  of  the  House,  still  lingered  at 
the  heart  of  their  successors,  and  the  foreign  yoke  was  perhaps 
as  galling  to  themselves  as  to  the  best  of  their  subjects :  they 
fdt  that — would  they  only  run  a  great  risk  —  a  great  prize 
was  possibly  within  their  reach. 

Thus  they  wavered  and  temporised:  the  old  maxims  6f 
caution,  of  subterfuge,  on  which  the  policy  of  Savoy  had,  almost 
from  necessity,  been  grounded  for  centuries,  could  not,  and 
should  not,  be  laid  aside  in  a  single  day  —  least  of  all  by  the 
reigning  Prince — the  most  feeble-minded  and  helpless  of  human 
beings.  With  longing  and  misgiving,  Charles  Albert  looked 
upon  the  tremendous  abyss  he  was  urged  to  leap  over.  He 
waited,  he  prayed ;  he  sought  every  where  for  arguments  to 
force  himself  to  what  for  lum  was  at  any  rate  an  act  of  con- 
summate temerity,  only  to  be  justified  by  success.  He  trifled 
with  his  own  people;  coquetted  with  the  patriots  of  Italy. 

But  the  march  of  events  was  too  strong  for  this  undignified 
game  of  see-saw.     Before  he  was  more  than  half  aware  of  it. 
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lie  found  himself  irretrievably  committed ;  he  was  driven  into 
the  lists:  "with  the  trepidation  of  an  irresolute  character,  he 
gave  one  battle — another  —  and  was  lost. 

Peace  be  to  Ms  memory  I  Since  he  who  so  signally  proved 
himself  unable  to  conquer,  knew  at  least  how  to  die*  It  is  not 
given  to  every  man,  by  one  hour  of  martyrdom,  thus  to  redeem 
the  errors  of  a  whole  life. 

It  is  possible,  and  there  are  men  who  have  laid  an  absurd 
stress  on  the  mere  surmise,  that,  up  to  the  supreme  moment, 
there  was  duplicity  and  tergiversation,  as  there  certainly  was 
want  of  entire  confidence,  in  his  movements.  His  precedents, 
truly,  made  that  poor  king  too  fair  a  scope  for  all  the  fatal 
mistrust  and  rancour  which  pursued  him  to  his  grave.  But 
that  he  was  ^  in  for  it,'  was  matter  of  still  greater  certainty ;  the 
consequences  of  his  steps  were  plainly  inevitable,  and  not  for 
himself  alone.  Piedmont  was  launched  by  Charles  Albert  upon 
a  course  from  which  his  successors  would  find  it  all  but  impos* 
^ble  to  recede. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  his  republican  opponents  were  either 
blindly  or  perversely  mistaken.  In  their  hatred  to  the  person  of 
Charles  Albert,  they  took  into  no  consideration  the  principle  he 
represented.  In  their  mistrust  of  his  uprightness  and  stedfast- 
ness  of  purpose  they  overlooked  the  force  that  was  driving  him* 
They  paralysed  Piedmont  in  their  senseless  opposition  to  its 
JEong.  So  much  for  1848.  But  the  position  of  Savoy  was  not 
the  less  totally  changed  from  that  epoch.  There  is  an  end  for 
ever  of  her  mean  and  precarious  position  between  Austria  and 
France.  The  question  at  issue  is  now  between  Austria  and 
Italy ;  and  Savoy,  although  prostrate  in  the  field,  has  taken  up 
the  championship  of  the  latter  country.  In  the  very  hour  of 
diipwreck  she  has  nailed  the  national  colours  to  the  mast.  A 
double  defeat  has  taken  nothing  from  the  importance  of  her 

C)8ition.  That  Alpine  State,  it  has  been  luminously  proved  by 
te  events,  is  all  of  Italy  which  cannot  die. 
Than  hers  there  never  was  a  more  arduous,  terrible  situation ; 
none  more  beset  with  mortal  dangers,  or  with  more  fatal  tempt^ 
ations.  At  the  moment  we  are  writing,  Sardinia  has  to  deal 
with  two  great  enemies,  Austria  and  France,  each  of  them  ten 
times  a  match  for  all  her  unaided  strength,  both  of  them  witii 
great  forces  concentrated  upon  her  d^enceless  frontiers,  and 
which  she  can  now  no  longer  hope  to  pit  against  one  another. 
She  has  at  the  same  time  to  parry  the  blows  of  a  third,  more 
airily,  more  unsparing  fi>e  —  Bome,  whose  advanced  posts  are 
already  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Against  such  odds  she  stands  her  own  ground,  strong  solely 
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in  the  consciousness  of  her  good  cause,  and  of  that  undying 
prestige  which,  even  in  the  utter  depravation  of  this  *  age  of 

*  Louis  Napoleon,'  hallows  it  in  the  heart  of  all  mankind.  This 
mere  instinct,  so  long  as  both  government  and  people  are  true 
to  it,  is  sufficient  to  hold  Piedmont  up  against  any  thing  that 
French  arrogance,  Austrian  brutality,  or  even  priestly  cunning 
can  contrive,  to  do  her  harm.  Nay,  she  is  sure  of  triumph  in 
the  end;  for  there  is  a  bourne  to  evil,  even  upon  earth,  and  in 
God  is  *  plenteous  redemption.'  Italy  cannot  fail  to  take  the 
field  once  more,  and  no  blindness  of  partisanship,  no  local  jea- 
lousy can  hinder  Piedmont  from  again  being  —  what  she  was 
called  by  way  of  contempt  in  the  days  of  Charles  Albert  — 

•  the  sword  of  Italy.' 

It  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  with  the  destinies  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  that  we  are  concerned ;  for  these  are  wound  up  with  the 
common  lot  of  royalty  all  over  the  world :  and  the  good  sense 
and  good  will  of  which  the  mild  and  easy  Victor  Emanuel 
III.  has  given  so  rare  an  instance  since  1849,  may  not  screen 
him  or  his  successors  from  the  wrath  now  too  justly,  though 
indiscriminately,  condensing  upon  the  crowned  heads  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  well  aware  that 
his  worst  enemies  are  actuated  by  no  jealousy  of  his  power 
distinct  from  his  independence,  by  no  ambitious  designs  upon 
his  territories ;  that  nothing,  in  the  most  desperate  case,  would 
be  easier  for  him  than  to  propitiate  even  France  by  the  sacrifice 
of  those  barren,  transalpine  districts,  to  which  only  the  monu- 
ments and  traditions  connected  with  the  cradle  of  lus  dynasty 
attach  a  domestic  interest :  he  is  aware  that  all  the  animosity 
of  those  formidable  neighbours  is  merely  aimed  agsdnst  his 
honesty  and  consistency,  against  that  lofty  position  which  fidelity 
to  his  engagements  gives  him  above  the  crowd  of  perjured  sove- 
reigns ;  he  knows  that  would  he  only  become  one  of  them  — 
stoop  to  the  level  of  their  political  profligacy — it  were  always  in 
his  power  to  turn  the  bitterest  of  these  foes  into  a  potent  auxiliary, 
with  whom  he  might  run  the  gauntlet  against  nations,  taking 
even  such  chances  as  that  desperate  game  offers  to  the  strongest 
of  them. 

But  the  edifice  which  the  Princes  of  Savoy  reared  will  stand, 
even  were  the  builders  to  fall.  Dynasties  perish,  whilst  nations 
endure :  and,  we  think,  the  House  of  Savoy  has  given  birth  to 
a  people.  The  Piedmontese  are  the  only  race  of  men  in  Italy 
who  have  learned  to.obey.  The  loyalty  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
either  from  love  or  ^atitude,  or  from  habit  and  necessity, 
boimd  them  to  their  Princes,  is  in  the  course  of  being  trans- 
ferred rapidly  to  the  law.     Now  the  painful  experience  of  the 
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last  sixty  years  has  taught  us  that  on  this  reverence  to  the  law 
lie  aU  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  rational  freedom.  Men 
have  too  long  cavilled  about  bills  and  refined  upon  charters ;  and 
we  see  them  glad  to  escape  from  arrant  lawlessness  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  coercion  of  simple  force. 

This  is  what  sixty  years'  revolution  has  done  for  France. 
The  Italians,  a  mixed  race,  but  with  whom  the  Celtb  blood 
preponderates  to  a  formidable  extent,  have  at  all  times  evinced 
as  strong  a  spirit  of  insubordination  as  their  Gallic  neighbours. 
That  they  were  *  slaves  indeed,  but  ever-fretting  slaves,'*  is 
their  melancholy  boast.  Truly  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect 
from  them  veneration  for  laws  that  were  so  often  thrust  upon 
them  at  the  sword's  point ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  far  more  dis- 
heartening than  the  fiercest  national  calamities,  that  any  chance 
for  the  assertion  of  self-control  has  invariably  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  Italians.  The  only  governments  in  which  their 
republican  ancestors  were  found  to  acquiesce,  in  days  of  yore, 
were  those  of  Visconti,  Este,  or  Medici  —  hideous  tyrants,  who 
drowned  faction  in  blood,  and  who  established  a  reign  of  force, 
preparatory  to  the  triumph  of  foreign  invaders. 

We  will  not  think  the  worse  of  the  Italians  for  this ;  for, 
independent  of  that  irresistible  fatality  which  made  them  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  rise  of  their  neighbours,  collective  weak- 
ness may  here  be  said  to  have  been  owing  to  excess  of  individual 
strength ;  and  that  it  was  only  want  of  proper  check  and  direc- 
tion that  gave  Italian  energy  a  suicidal  tendency.  Still  the 
cruel  truth  is  there,  glaring  before  us.  We  have  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  Italians  asserting  their  freedom  against  their 
enemies ;  but  none  of  their  maintaining  it  against  themselves. 

Will  Sardinia  form  the  first  exception  agiunst  this  all-sweep- 
ing observation  ?  Have  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  or  the  patriots 
trusted  with  the  management  of  their  State,  found  the  means  of 
governing  their  subjects,  or  rather  of  allowing  their  subjects  to 
govern  themselves  ?  And  this  not  merely  without  the  help  of 
a  foreign  Power,  not  only  free  f^om  the  ever-impending,  however 
remote,  terror  of  Austria,  but  in  open  defiance  to  it  ? — not  only 
without  need  of  the  veil  of  darkness  and  superstition  by  which 
Kome  hides  the  foulest  stains  in  the  royal  purple,  but  boldly 
tearing  that  veil  asunder,  acting  in  broad  daylight,  in  sheer 
despite  of  that  and  all  other  agencies  of  evil  ? 

The  even  tenor  of  every  day's  doings  must  convey  a  plain 
answer  to  these  important  questions.  The  existence  of  con- 
stitutional Piedmont,  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  who 

♦  *  Siam  servi,  si,  ma  servi  ognor  frementi/   (Alfieri.) 
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would  shrink  from  no  fraud  or  violence  to  disturb  its  tran- 
quillity^ is  one  of  those  phenomena  which  merely  become  com- 
mon-place from  daily  recurrence.  The  Princes  of  Savoy  had 
drilled  a  whole  people  into  an  army;  that  army  is  now  to 
be  dignified  into  a  people.  It  is  the  strictness  and  firmness 
of  previous  organisation  which  enable  that  people  to  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  two-edged  tools  of  self-government.  A  con- 
stitution was  awarded  to  them,  an  ill-digested,  ill-fitting  patch- 
work of  outlandish  statutes ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  sanctions 
personal  security  and  unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry — the  very- 
substance  of  real  liberty  all  the  world  over  —  and  this  is  already 
more  than  what  many  a  nation,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps,  have  proved  able  to  bear.* 


*  The  law  oji  the  press  in  Piedmont  has  lately  suffered  some  modi- 
fication. By  the  original  statute,  all  suits  for  libel  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury :  an  institution  existing  in  that  State  only  for  political 
offences.  By  a  Bill  brought  forward  by  Government,  and  adopted  by 
a  large  majority  in  Parliament  in  February  last,  exception  is  made 
in  case  of  any  attack  against  Foreign  Powers,  in  which  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  takes  the  prosecution  upon  himself  and  brings  the 
cause  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  any  justice  can  be  expected  from  these  magistrates,  the^ 
liberty  of  the  press  remains  unimpaired.  Indeed,  as  we  apprehend 
BO  greater  enemy  to  freedom  than  licentiousness,  we  might  have 
wished  the  jury  done  away  with  altogether,  in  case  it  should  prove 
unworthy  of  public  confidence ;  for  we  have  no  desire  for  impunity 
for  libels  of  any  kind ;  but  we  object  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
measure,  as  it  shows  too  plainly  the  fear  by  which  it  was  prompted. 
The  laws  of  a  country  should  never  allow  the  foreigner  or  any  person 
acting  in  his  name,  means  of  redress  beyond  that  which  it  extends  to 
the  subject.  It  was  a  measure  of  cruel  necessity,  perhaps,  and  we. 
may  feel  all  the  pain  and  humiliation  which  it  must  have  brought 
upon  its  originators.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  of  the  groundlessness  of 
such  fears,  though  the  Swiss  Government,  and  a  Belgian  jury  have 
shown  more  lately  how  an  independent  country  should  act  in  defiance 
of  such  unworthy  considerations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  to  what  further  concession  a  first  act  of  submission  may 
not  lead :  and,  on  the  other,  it  seems  to  us  very  clear  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  Piedmont  renders  its  independence  so  much  an  absolute 
European  necessity,  that  it  can  only  fall  a  victim  either  to  its  own 
dissensions  or  to  its  pusillanimous  apprehensions :  in  one  word,  only 
to  its  proneness  to  play  false  to  its  destinies.  The  next  point  the. 
neighbouring  despots  will  wish  *to  carry  with  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment must  be  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of  Borne,  and  a  Con- 
cordat. The  papers  have  for  a  long  time  been  full  of  such  anticipa- 
tions, and  a  hope  to  that  effect  has  even  been  held  out  in  the  last  speech 
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Has  then  the  discipline  of  eight  centuries  not  been  lost  <h1 
the  Fiedmontese  ?  Has  it  made  them  sober^  discreet^  manly  ?^ 
above  all  things,  self-possessed  ? 

All  these  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to  lack  of  proper 
Italian  spirit  on  their  part;  to  their  wanting  that  impulse  which 
making  Southern  people  capable  of  all  extremes,  leads  us  to 
expect  from  them  fits  of  exaltation  commensurate  with  the 
depths  of  previous  abjection. 

If  it  be  so,  Heaven  be  praised  for  it  I  The  Piedmontese 
might  have  stabbed  ministers  or  spirited  princes  away,  as  easily 
as  their  Southern  brethren  have  done;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  the  presence  of  Austrians  at  Turin,  or  of  French  at 
Genoa,  as  it  has  been  seen  at  Florence  and  Borne.  No !  no ! 
the  Fiedmontese  knew  how  to  obey ;  how  to  stop  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice :  they  preferred  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  their 
rulers.  Loyalty  on  their  part  called  forth  honesty  on  that  of  the 
latter:  and  it  was  that  harmony,  that  mutual  good  faith  and 
confidence,  which  spared  the  country  the  horrors  of  sensdess 
reaction,  the  disgrace  of  fordgn  occupation. 

And  yet  this  fidelity,  or,  shall  we  say>  this  good  sense  and 

?itience,  of  the  Piedmontese  has  been,  and  is  now,  sorely  tried, 
here  has  been  no  lack  of  what  mischief-makers  call  *  oppor- 
*  tunities,'  for  the  people  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclma- 
tions.  Two  successive  reverses  in  the  battle-field,  the  costs  of 
war  paid  both  for  themselves  and  their  brethren  of  Lombardy, 
unbounded  hospitality  to  thousands  of  houseless  exiles  —  a 
variety  of  distressing  circumstances  have  added  to  the  burdens 
which  the  necessity  for  a  disproportionate  armament  at  all  times 
lays  upon  this  people.  Ungenerous  appeab  to  their  provincial 
animosities,  perfidious  suggestions  of  a  demagogy  run  mad,  the 
treacherous  plots  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  have  not 
been  wanting  here ;  but  the  prevalence  of  good  sense  has  hitherto 

of  the  Crown.  For  the  sake  of  Piedmont  and  Italy,  we  trust  that  such 
expectations  are  at  least  premature.  Every  compact  with  Borne  is 
more  or  less  fraught  with  danger  to  civil  liberty :  and  the  Piedmontese 
have  shown  themselves  sufficiently  inured  to  Papal  threats  and  in- 
terdicts, to  be  able  to  put  up  with  a  little  more  priestly  displeasure, 
until  at  least  some  of  the  most  important  measures  respecting  civil 
marriages,  free  education,  &c.  &c.y#are  carried  through.  The  abso- 
lution of  a  State  ought  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  later  it  comes,  the  heavier  the  load  of  sin  it  will  clear 
off,  the  greater  its  efficacy.  Venice,  Austria,  and  France,  at  several 
periods,  have  shown  how  much  can  be  made  out  of  a  good  quarrel 
with  Borne,  even  bytl^ose  States  who  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
break  off  with  her  altogether. 
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been  successfuL  Left  to  their  charge,  without  the  wonted  In- 
cubus of  an  armed  force,  the  Piedmontese  have  not  only  baffled 
all  attempts  at  domestic  disturbance,  but  have  resisted  attacks 
from  abroad.  By  a  mere  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  in 
April,  1848,  they  drove  the  *  sympathisers '  of  Lyons  from 
Chambery,  and  defeated  at  one  stroke  the  manoeuvres  of  French 
propagandism. 

Tridy,  in  the  midst  of  this  admirable  accord,  a  jarring  note 
was  heajxl.  Profiting  by  the  disasters  of  Novara,  in  April, 
1849,  Genoa  had  her  own  day  of  madness,  and  set  up  her 
republican  standard ;  but  never  did  exception  more  egregiously 
prove  the  soundness  of  a  rule  than  in  that  pitiful  occurrence; 
since  Genoa^  only  annexed  to  the  Monarchy  in  1814,  had  had  no 
time  yet  to  become  Piedmontese.  Even  there,  however,  dis- 
affection was  neither  wide-spread  nor  deep-seated.  Repentance 
rather  than  force  brought  the  city  back  to  its  allegiance.  The 
integrity,  and  with  it  the  independence,  of  the  country  was  saved. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  compact  between  the  people  and  their 
sovereign.  So  long  as  the  latter  abided  by  it,  no  matter  whe- 
ther from  a  generous  impulse,  or  from  calculation  or  compulsion, 
the  former  deemed  it  equally  binding  upon  themselves.  That 
compact  survived  the  crisis  which  gave  it  rise;  both  parties  are 
now  living  under  the  same  terms.  Compromise  has  precluded 
all  necessity  for  revolution. 

With  the  instinct  of  real  sufferers,  the  Piedmontese  have 
immediately  laid  their  fingers  on  the  sore  place.  They  have 
declared  war  to  their  priests.  Anxious  to  make  amends  for  the 
bigotry  of  his  forefathers,  the  present  king  has  bidden  his  minis- 
ters take  the  initiative,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this 
anti-clerical  crusade.  No  government  could  have  acted  with 
more  tact  and  wisdom,  or  with  more  fearless  consistency :  nor 
could  it  have  been  seconded  with  greater  earnestness  and  unani- 
mity on  the  part  of  its  subjects.  Even  the  old  women  took 
side  against  the  priests.  Those  arrogant  prelates,  driven  from 
Turin  and  Cagliari  with  unexampled  ignominy,  must  at  any 
rate  have  not  a  little  damped  the  spirits  of  the  Roman  Court, 
otherwise  too  much  inflated  with  its  success  in  France,  in 
Austria,  in  England  itself. 

Chapels  are  thrown  open  at  Turin  and  Genoa  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  Italians  in  their  own  language ;  and 
pamphlets  and  journals  are  published  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  long-tortured  Waldenses,  —  who  being  now  thoroughly 
Italianised  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  have  provided  that 
none  of  their  ministers  shall  be  ordained,  unless  after  a  resi- 
dence of  at  least  two  years  at  a  Tuscan  university,  and  are 
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spreading  their  glad  tidings  {la  huona  Novella^)  on  a  ground  not 
unprepared  for  their  reception.  A  portion  of  Milton's  prayer 
<m  behalf  of  the  ^  slaughtered  saints '  of  his  famous  sonnet  has 
a  chance  of  coming  to  pass  at  last.  For  all  this  we  do  not  mean 
to  Bay  that  either  Piedmont  or  Italy  are  in  any  great  hurry  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Protestants.  We  must 
leaye  God  to  take  care  of  his  own  Truth,  and  would  only  fain 
«ee  it  placed  every  where  beyond  the  thrall  of  priestly  tyranny. 

Nor  is  it  the  Church  only  that  needs  reform  in  that  old  land 
of  abuse.  Aristocratic  prerogative  in  the  army,  in  the  court, 
in  all  branches  of  administration,  has  struck  root  too  deep  for 
mere  words  to  shake  it :  but  the  people  are  working  at  it  with 
nwill;  and  if  the  sovereign  and  his  prime  minister,  the  old 
painter  and  poet,  the  veteran  patriot,  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  should 
be  both  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  do  much  themselves, — 
(for  of  their  uprightness  and  highmindedness,  of  their  courage 
and  energy  in  extreme  need,  no  man  ever  doubted),  —  they 
are  at  least  the  most  sincere  disciples  of  the  Laissez-faire 
school;  and  under  them  are  men  —  such  as  Cavour  and  La 
Marmora,  Siccardi,  Farini,  and  a  host  of  others,  ^  eager  to 
make  up  for  any  want  of  activity  in  their  leaders.  Piedmont 
has  been  handsomely  rewarded  for  her  frank  hospitality  to  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  exiles.  Turin  has  become  the  Athens  of 
Italy.  The  elite  of  Italian  genius  and  valour  from  East  and 
South  has  taken  shelter  there  :  the  soul  of  the  nation  is  stirring 
m  its  bosom.  Meanwhile,  the  country  may  have  no  slight 
trouble  in  resisting  the  fretful  improvident  haste,  too  natural  in 
men  that  live  by  hope  only.  For  it  is  imdeniable,  that  there  is 
a  wind  abroad  any  thing  but  favourable,  both  from  its  direction 
and  its  vehemence,  to  human  advancement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Piedmontese  are  strong  enough  apparently  to  withstand  the 
blast,  and  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  improvement  can  now- 
adays never  proceed  too  cautiously  and  gradually  to  be  certain 
and  safe. 

Piedmont,  in  short,  has  done  much,  and  is  sure  to  do  more, 
for  itself.  Could  it  abstract  itself  from  all  national  association^ 
it  would  stand  on  the  safest  basis.  For  France  must  at  no  dis- 
tant day  awake  from  her  present  ignominious  dream,  and  desist 
"fixHu  all  insidious  or  overbearing  attempts  on  her  neighbours' 
liberties ;  and  Austria,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  blustering  tone, 
needs  the  most  miraculous  efforts  only  to  keep  her  own.  The 
mutual,  eternal,  inevitable  jealousy  of  those  two  Powers  will, 
Tmder  all  circumstances,  constitute  the  security  of  the  interme- 

*  The  title  of  an  Evangelical  Journal  in  Turin. 
TOL.  XCYI.  NO.  CXCY.  B 
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^Ikte  State,  ^o  loag  a^  this  latter  is  Qatic£ed  with  its  or'^jtpal 
position/  , 

But  how  long,  will  Piedmont  -be  allowed  tp-]^r;i  h^  ^Wk  moe^ 
to  follow  its  old  policy,  to  ke^p  within  its  old  limits  I  How  far 
ean  it  control  its  own  destinjlesi  and  consider  itself  a  fr0e  agent? 
Behold,  it  lias  ceased  to  belpng.  to  itself;  It  has  bepomie  o^^ 
with  Italy:  it  has  a  fearful  ple^e  to  redeep^I  ,It  is  n<Mk 
enough  ta  say  that  Piedmont  is  armitg  for  impendipg  conflicts^ 
The  contest  is  waging  at  this  very  mon^ent.  Political  orga- 
nisation^  freedom  of  discussion,  already  imply  constant  an- 
tagonism, active  ^mity  with  Austria*  JElvery  day  in  which 
Piedmont  reconciles  order  with  freedom,  in  which  it  proves 
the  capability  of  the  Italian  people  for  self-go vemmept,  it 
wins  a  battle  for  itself  —  for  Italy  —  for  humanity.  This 
rehabilitation  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Italian  nation,  is  a 
preliminary  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  independence  of  Italy  is  half  accomplished,  when  it  is 
proved  that  she  is  worthy  of  it.  It  conveys  too  flat  a  refutsr 
tion  to  the  ungenerous  assertions  of  those  who  would  doom  a 
nation  to  eternal  death  on  the  ground  of,  its  previous  abuse  of 
life.  The  contrast  between  Western  and  Eastern  or  Southern 
Italy — between  the  peaceful  debate  on  laws  in  Turin  and  the 
state  of  siege  at  MilaUi  —  is  edifying  to  all  Eurc^.  Thus  do 
the  Italians  govern  themselves^ — thus  are  they  governed  by 
foreigners! 

In  this  sense  is  Piedmont  conquering,  Italy.  We  speak  here 
neither  of  territorial  a^regat ion  nor  of  political  subjection. 
When  Naples,  Bome,  or  Tuscany  shall  have  learned  to  assume 
as  firm  and  dignified  an  attitude  as  Piedmont  hs3  now  already  at- 
tained,  little  will  it  matter  whether  they  form  one  compact  State 
with  it,  or  whether  they  join  with  it  in  a  bond  of  confederacy. 
The  advantage  of  solid  organisation  gave  Piedmcmt  all  its 
preponderance  in  1848.  Prince  and  people  came  into  the  field 
with  one  mind  and  one  will ;  — one  body,  under  the  impulse  of 
one  soul.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Lpmbardy  was  hailed  as 
A  signal  for  mutual  amnesty.  The  eagerness  for  a  great  national 
effort  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  all  local  di^rences ;  and 
those  whom  the  hope  of  victory  had  united,  no  force  of  adver- 
sity could  put  asunder.  Elsewhere  the  reconciliation  was  hol- 
low. Hence  that  irresolution  inseparable  from  mutual  mistrust. 
Romans  and  Tuscans  brought  their  evil  passions  on  the  battle- 
field of  their  fatherland.     Prostrate  under  the  heel  of  Austria, 

*  *  Signoreggiar  ben  ne  vorriamo  entrambi, 
Ma  r  uuo  air  altro  il  vieta.' 

{La  Congiura  d£  PazzL) 
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tbey  still  indulged  theif  ill-timed,  however  noi  unreasonable, 
rancour  against  their  rulers.  Party  spirit  would  stop  short  of 
nothing  but  utter  ruin,  degradation,  enslavement. 

Ilappy  is  the  Prince  who  hol^  his  people,  like  his  sword,  in 
his  grasp !  The  same  evil  spirit  of  mistrust  and  hatred  directed 
its  shaft  against  Charles  Albert  no  less  than  against  the  Pope 
or  the  Grand  Duke.  Piedmont,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
impeded  in  its  march :  Demagogy  wrenched  an  all  but  assured 
victory  from  its  hands,  but  did  not  succeed  further  in  shaking 
its  unity,  in  dividing  it  against  itself.  The  mere  nucleus  of  a 
State,  limited  in  aspiration  no  less  than  in  size,  it  was  at  least 
capable  of  singleness  of  purpose.  With  the  exception  of  Genoa, 
it  was  one  in  the  attack,  one  in  the  retreat.  No  trifling 
achievement  was  that :  indeed,  an  unprecedented  prodigy  in 
the  annals  of  Italy!  At  the  time  that  Maurienne  and  Susa 
first  acknowledged  the  rule  of  one  Count  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  brought  under  the  sceptre  of 
one  King  in  the  South.  Yet  mark  the  contrast.  That  South- 
ern State,  inhabited  by  one  race,  bound  to  the  same  destinies, 
is  eternally  tending  to  separation.  Bemove  the  crushing  force, 
and  immediate  dissolution  ensues. 

So  much  for  the  mere  talent  of  constructiveness.  Honour, 
eternal  honour,  to  those  who  knew  how  to  bring  two  or  three 
Italian  tribes  to  pull  together.  We  will  take  the  result  as 
it  is :  without  reference  to  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  to  the 
means  which  achieved  it.  To  the  shame  of  the  human  race 
be  it  said,  it  was  every  where  tyranny — tyranny  alone  —  that 
gave  union  and  stability  to  great  national  aggregates.  What 
Henry  VII.  did  for  England  or  Louis  XI.  for  France,  the 
House  of  Savoy  achieved  for  Piedmont  —  perhaps  for  Italy. 
Shall  that  House  reap  the  benefit  of  this  indubitable,  inesti* 
mable  good  which  God  was  pleased  to  work  through  its  agency  ? 
Shall  a  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Maurienne  ever  clutch  the 
sceptre  of  Lombardy  ?  That  sceptre  which  complaisant  genea- 
logists suppose  may  be  claimed  as  the  heritage  of  Beranger  II. 
of  Ivrea;  which,  at  any  rate,  has  hovered  dim  and  faint  in  the 
air  before  the  eager  glance  of  more  than  one  prince  of  this 
cautious  race. 

The  fate  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  we  repeat,  hangs  on  the 
scales  oti  which  that  of  royalty  is  weighed.  Victor  Emanuel  III. 
would  certainly  meet  with  but  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
republicans,  if  he  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  their  universal 
scheme  of  democracy.  Indeed,  we  are  told  he  is  weary  of  his 
royal  game,  and  no  on^  would,  perhaps,  be  more  fain  to  give  it 
up,  if  he  could  hope,  by  following  the  example  of  his  father,  of 
the  great  Victor  Amadeus,  of  Amadeus  VIII.,  of  so  many 
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others  of  his  line,  to  do  more  for  the  public  welfare  than  by 
consenting  to  remain  in  harness  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
throne  of  Sardinia  is  as  safe  as  any  other  in  Europe,  and  no 
safer.  Wo  are  not  claiming  for  the  dynasty  that  glorious  era 
which  seems  so  plainly  to  be  in  store  for  the  State. 

There  are  those  who  delight  in  fortuitous  analogies;  and 
derive  their  prognostics  from  vague  coincidences  of  names  and 
dates.  For  them  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  bodied 
forth  in  the  reproduction  of  the  names  both  of  the  builder  of 
the  city  and  of  the  founder  of  Imperial  power,  in  the  person  of 
the  last  wearer  of  the  purple  in  the  West.  We  leave  these 
superstitious  triflers  to  speculate  on  the  probable  career  of  the 
young  heir  of  Sardinia,  who  happens  to  bear  the  very  name  of  the 
White-handed  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  —  a  name,  too,  revived 
now  after  an  interval  of  above  six  centuries.  Is  the  reigning 
line  to  end,  as  it  began,  with  a  Humbert  ?  or  shall  the  work  of 
the  First  Humbert  be  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pourth? 

Last  King  of  Sardinia  —  or  First  King  of  Italy  ? 

We  raise  not  the  curtain  of  coming  events.  We  merely 
investigate  the  memorials  of  by-gone  ages,  and  would  not  even 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  saying  that  ^  the  Past  is  parent 
*  to  the  Future.' 


The  late  ministerial  crisis  at  Turin  conveys  a  confirmation  of 
all  we  have  advanced.  The  extreme  left,  or  democratic  party, 
headed  by  M.  Katazzi — one  of  those  hare-brained  statesmen 
who  hurried  Piedmont  into  war  with  Austria  in  1849,  thereby 
hastening  the  downfall  of  freedom,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  all 
^ver  the  Continent — have  had  their  day,  and  it  was  but  one. 

The  election  of  a  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  con- 
'Sequent  on  the  death  of  M.  Pinelli,  has  brought  into  light  a 
jscissure  long  since  existing  between  Count  Cavour  and  Massimo 
d'Azeglio.  At  the  election  of  M.  Pinelli's  successor,  the  Cavour 
•party,  for  reasons  best  known  to  that  gentleman,  came  to  an 
unnatural  understanding  with  the  so-called  ^  liberal'  party,  and 
a  vote  in  favour  of  M.  Ratazzi  was  the  consequence  of  this 
^combination. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
D'Azeglio  Ministry ;  and  the  two  new  *  friends,'  Cavour  and 
Hatazzi,  were  charged  with  the  formation  of  an  administration 
—  an  impracticable  task.  Upon  their  avowed  inability  to 
undertake  the  Government,  the  King  once  more  sent  for 
D'Azeglio,  and  the  Cabinet  is  now  as  it  was,  with  the  exception 
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of  Cavour,  Galvagno,  and  Fdrini,  for  whom  Cibrario,  Pemati, 
and  Buoncompagni  have  been  respectively  substituted. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  arrangement  is  merely 
temporary.  The  country  can  well  dispense  neither  with 
D'Azeglio  nor  with  Cavour. 

M.  d'Azeglio  is  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  man  of  taste  and  pleasure ; 
he  is,  further,  disabled  by  wounds  and  infirmities.  Great  ex- 
ertions, with  the  exception  of  occasional  fits  and  starts,  cannot 
be  expected,  nor  justly  demanded,  of  him,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
indispensable,  as  magni  nominis  umbra.  Without  him,  so  long 
as  he  lives,  no  government  in  Piedmont  can  inspire  either 
respect  or  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  \s 
much  to  do,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  must  learn  at 
least  laissez  faire.  The  State  of  Piedmont,  from  centuries  of 
abuse,  is  a  downright  Augean  stable,  and  the  late  Minister  of 
Finance  was  the  very  Hercules  for  its  purification.  Freedom 
in  Piedmont,  and,  what  is  more,  public  prosperity  and  reason- 
able progress,  are  strangled  by  courtly  favouritism,  and  insolent 
aristocratic  nepotism.  Now,  though  Count  Cavour  is  an  aris- 
tocrat, a  hater  profani  vulgi  at  heart,  and  though,  in  1846,  he 
made  himself,  merely  on  account  of  manners,  obnoxious  as  a 
Codino  (pig-tailed  retrogradist),  —  yet  he  has  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  a  constitutional  State  must  be  ruled  by  its  true 
aristocracy :  that  is,  that  either  the  nobility  must  put  forth  new 
energies  and  abilities,  or  must  acquiesce  and  see  power  pass  into 
the  hands  of  *  better  men.'  The  army,  court,  and  diplomacy 
were  matter  of  strict  monopoly.  It  was  this  evil  that  Cavour 
attempted  to  remedy  by  the  adoption  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple :  to  new  measures  new  men. 

D'Azeglio,  by  a  strange  contrast,  has  been,  and  is,  a  con- 
temner of  all  save  personal  distinction,  proud  to  have  earned  his 
bread  by  his  pen  and  his  easel :  but  he  has  not  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  tear  himself  loose  from  all  connexions  of  family  and 
caste:  he  exaggerates  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  too 
open  a  war  with  that  old  noblesse,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as 
impotent  for  evil  as  for  good.  D'Azeglio,  therefore,  talks  of 
reform,  of  promotion  of  true  merit,  but  has  in  reality  ventured 
to  do  but  little  in  his  own  department,  and  not  allowed  much 
to  be  done  in  those  of  his  colleagues. 

All  this  we  say  from  honest  conviction,  as  well-wishers  to 
Piedmont,  and  full  of  great  veneration  for  its  Prime  Minister. 
Glad  as  we  are  that  the  country  has  not  been  placed  tinder  the 
control  of  men  who  would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  their 
jealous  neighbours  ere  they  were  four  and  twenty  hours  older, 
we  are  also  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  laid  under  the  rule  of 
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minlsteiB  whose  conservatism  mi^i^  degenerate  into  immove^^ 
ableness.  The  breach  between  D'AzegHo  and  his  former  ool^ 
league  is  looked  upon  as  by  no  means  irreparable:  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  State  may  soon  again  be  under  the  influence  of  its 
hundred-handed  financier. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  that  has  happened  so  lately  only  cor- 
roborates our  conclusion :  that  Constitutionalism,  by  which  we 
mean  freedom  upon  just  and  moderate  principles/is  what  best 
suits  Piedmont  under  the  present  difficult  circumstances.  The 
party,  which  under  the  name  of  democracy  and  patriotism  would 
subvert  all  internal  order,  and  provoke  and  almost  justify  foreign 
aggression — ere  great  European  vicissitudes  afford  Piedmont 
even  the  chance  of  one  day's  noble  resistance— will  never  be 
allowed  to  work  out  its  mischievous  purposes,  even  if  it  profit 
by  an  instant  of  ill-humour  in  some  discontented,  ambitious 
persons  amongst  its  opponents.  In  or  out  of  office,  Cavour  is 
pledged  to  support  the  present  Government,  and  the  *  right ' 
party  is  more  than  ever  unbroken. 

Let  D'Azeglio  and  other  good  men  and.  true  make  the  best 
o£  their  advantage.  Let  them  be  assured  that  brisk  and  whole- 
some reform  need  not  lead  to  revolution^  and  that  the  upholding 
of  national  dignity  and  independence — with  more  consistency 
than  has  been  shown  with  regard  to  that  fatal  law  on  the  press 
— need  cause  no  apprehension  of  serious  foreign  displeasure.. 
We  think  little  of  a  King  that  would  not  write  *Dieu  et 
'  mon  droit'  on  his  escutcheon.  Whether  or  not  Piedmont  has 
acted  up  to  that  device,  in  the  late  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  libels,  we  will  leave  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
to  decide. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles*  Memoirs ;  Journals;  His- 
tory  of  Java» 

2.  Moor's  Miscellanies  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

3.  Sir  J.  Brooke^s  Journals.     Mundy.     Keppell. 

4.  Papers  relating  to  the  Piracies  committed  in  the  Indian 
ArchipelagOy  and  to  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  their  Repression  in  the  years  1816-44.  Par- 
liamentary Paper. 

5.  Singapore  Journals,  1831-52. 

Tt  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a  lengthened  catalogue  of  books. 

and  pamphlets  which  have  been  published  on  the  two  points 

to  which  we  would  direct  the  reader's. attention  as  briefly  as  is 
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oonsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject-  In  the  pwceding 
Numbers  of  this  Review  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  occa^ 
sbn  to  consider  the  works  of  writers  who  have  dealt  with  many 
interesting  features  of  the  Indian  Islands.  Taking  these  as 
text-books,  we  have,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  endeavoured 
to  sketch  forth  tiie  splendour  and  beauty  of  this  lovely  region 
with  its  cloudless  skies,  its  placid  seas,  and  its  groves  of  perfume. 
However  much  inclination  prompts  us  to  a  repetition  of  the  grate- 
fal  theme,  we  would,  for  the  moment,  confine  attention  to  tbd 
two  points  indicated  by  the  title  affixed  to  the  present  paper. 
The  islanders  are  given  up  to  rude  taskmasters  —  to  native 
chiefe  of  their  own  blood  —  to  the  Malays,  those  Normans  of 
the  Indian  Seas — to  the  crafty  spoliations  of  wandering  Chinese 
—  or  to  the  still  more  grinding  tyranny  of  Europeans  who  have 
farmed  this  region  with  an  exclusive  view  to  their  own  mercan** 
tile  advanti^e  since  the  days  when  Alphonzo  di  Albuquerque 
first  reached  Acheen  Head.  Two  exceptions  there  have,  been  in 
three  centuries  and  a  half  to  this  dismal  catalogue  of  commercial 
buccaneers;  and,  happily,  England  can  claim  them  both  as 
children  of  her  own  soiL 

The  names  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  of  Sir  James  Brooke 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  two  topics  of  Dutch  diplo- 
macy, and  native  piracy,  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Since  the  British 
ftig  first  floated  over  the  residence  of  Buitenzorg,  it  is  idle  for 
the  diplomatists  of  the  Hague  to  play  at  mysteries.  Since  the 
schooner  *  Royalist'  dropped  her  anchor  abreast  of  Muda  Has-' 
8im*s  dwelling  at  Sarawak,  the  extirpation  of  Indian  piracy  has 
remained  a  mere  question  of  time.  These  two  remarkable  men* 
are  respectively  the  heroes  of  the  two  epochs  which  we  design* 
to  illtiBtrate.  If  any  student  or  practical  politician  should 
desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  let  him  refer  to  the 
authors  whose  works  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  In  these  writings  he  will  either  find  the  information  he 
requires,  or  be  directed  to  sources  from  which  he  may  derive 
still  more  exact  knowledge.  It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise 
these  works  chapter  by  chapter,  but  to  illustrate  the  subjects 
with  which  they  profess  to  deal.  Dutch  diplomacy  and  Native 
piracy  have  been  the  two  great  curses  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
Of  each  in  its  order. 

Precisely  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  a  Dutch 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Houtman,  —  Captain  Major  Hout- 
man,  as  he  loved  to  style  himself,  —  reached  the  shores  of  Java. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  landed  at  Bantam,  and  soon  bound 
himself  in  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oflFensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
native  xakar  of  the  place,  against  the  Portuguese.     Two  or  three 
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years  passed  away,  and  the  Dutch  factory  at  Bantam  wa» 
awakened  from  its  dreams  of  tranquil  monopoly.  Queea 
Elizabeth  had  just  granted  the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
English  East  Indian  Company.  The  originators  of  the  Com- 
pany had  despatched  a  fleet  of  four  ships  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lancaster  to  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  little  squadron 
had  first  touched  at  Acheen,  the  very  port  to  which  Captaia 
Hastings  was  directed  but  eight  years  ago  with  the  *  Harlequin' 
and  *  Wanderer'  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  pillage  of  an  Arab 
brig  which  had  been  attacked  when  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Acheen  Head  is  the  portal  of  the  Malacca  Straits. 
Erom  the  days  of  Captain  Lancaster  to  the  days  of  Captain 
Hastings,  so  little  had  been  effected  by  the  British  to  secure 
their  interests  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe !  Captain  Lancaster 
sailed  away  from  Acheen  to  Bantam,  where  he  found  Houtman 
and  his  Dutchmen  in  quiet  possession.  But  it  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  the  ruler  of  Bantam  to  permit  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  British  factory  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Dutch. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  presumed,  from  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  Houtman  and  his  party  were  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  native  powers.  After  a  preliminary 
massacre  at  Bantam,  they  had  touched  at  one  of  the  ports  of 
Madura.  The  prince  of  the  country,  desirous  of  paying  his 
respects  to  the  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea,  went  out  to  meet 
them  at  the  head  of  a  large  procession  of  boats.  Whether  from 
error,  cowardice,  or  intention,  the  Dutch  commander  mistook 
their  errand,  and  fired  into  the  boats.  A  frightful  massacre 
ensued,  which  is  still  remembered  in  the  island  as  the  Grlencoe^ 
of  Madura.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Ban- 
tam was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  There  were 
established  in  the  town  traders  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  from 
Pegu,  and  from  the  coast  of  Malabar.  There  were  Moora  and, 
Turks  a  few,  and  Chinamen  in  abundance.  There  could  have 
been  no  great  difficulty  at  first,  either  for  Captain  Lancaster  or 
Houtman  in  procuring  a  cartc'de-sejour  from  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  every  facility  for  carrying  on  their  trade.  The 
Javans  had  as  yet  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.  They 
appear  to  have  thought  that  their  visitors  from  the  West  could 
oe  played  off,  nation  against  nation,  with  perfect  security  to 
themselves.  The  Dutch  were  to  expel  the  Portuguese ;  and 
the  English  the  Dutch  —  as  a  nail  drives  out  a  nail.  They 
were  destined  ta  be  soon  cruelly  undeceived.  A  few  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Bantam,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  settlement,  finding  himself  hampered  by  the 
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presence  of  European  rivals,  determined  upon  removing  thd 
factory  to  Batayia.  In  the  name  of  the  States  Genend  of 
Holland,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Jdkatra,  a 
Jayan  State  which  lies  eastward  of  Bantam.  Batavia,  with  its 
miasmata  and  salt  marshes,  had  no  existence  then.  This 
pestilential  spot  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Dutch  as  their  centre  of 
operations,  and,  in  a  political  and  commercial  sense,  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  treaty  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  may  stand  as  the  model  for  all  subsequent 
contracts  of  the  like  nature  entered  into  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  At  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  for  a  few  sentences,  we 
would  invite  comparison  between  the  clauses  of  this  Jdkatra 
treaty  and  those  of ,  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  Sultan 
of  Jambi,  which  have  been  concocted  subsequently  to  the  great 
settlement  of  March  1824.  M.  Verstolk  de  Soelen  commu- 
nicated the  terms  of  this  treaty  to  Sir  E.  Disbrowe  as  the 
very  mould  in  which  all  similar  contracts  between  the  Dutch, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  Archipelago  were  to  be  cast.  Let  us  see 
how  much  we  have  gained  by  all  our  concessions,  and  all  our 
diplomacy  in  the  well  nigh  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  convention  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Prince  of  Jdka^ 
tra  contains  the  following  stipulations.  I.  There  is  to  be  free 
trade  between  the  contracting  parties.  II.  An  eligible  place  of 
residence  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Dutch.  III.  The  territory  of 
Jakatra,  in  case  of  invasion,  is  to  be  defended  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both  parties.  IV.  All  goods  are  to  pay  duty,  save 
such  as  are  imported  in  Dutch  or  Chinese  bottoms.  V.  The 
Prince  of  Jakatra  to  dose  his  ports  against  other  Europeaa 
nations.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  excluded  by  name* 
Before  transcribing  the  terms  of  the  Jambi  treaty,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fourth  article  above  cited,  as  it  contains 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  policy  on  which  the  Dutch  have  acted 
with  steady  singleness  of  purpose  for  the  last  250  years.  The 
Chinese  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  commercial  privilege  as 
the  Dutch  at  J&katnu  The  Chinese  have  followed  the  Dutch 
throughout  their  Eastern  conquests  as  the  vulture  settles  upon 
the  prey  which  the  hyaena  has  stricken  down.  They  possess  all 
the  properties  required  in  intermediate  agents.  They  must,, 
indeed,  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand ;  but  with  care  need  never 
arouse  the  serious  apprehensions  of  the  authorities.  As  Asiatics^ 
they  are  more  fitted  to  fill  the  post  of  publicans  and  tax  gatherers 
over  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil  —  for  there  is  no  kind 
of  fraud  or  deception  which  they  do  not  understand.  As 
Chmese,  they  will  never  make  common  cause  with  the  mass  of 
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the  native  population,  whom  they  hate  and  despise.  They  will 
screw  out  of  the  miserable  peasant  a  heavier  contribution  to  the 
Dutch  treasury  than  the  Malay  could  obtain  from  the  Dyak,  or 
Ihe  Mameluke  from  the  Copt.  They  wiH,  at  the  same  time^ 
wring  from  him  still  more  considerable  gains  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  Dutch  Government  farms  out  a  district  to  a 
Chinese  contractor :  that  contractor  will,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  make  a  fortune,  and  return  to  China,  having  iil 
the  meanwhile  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  terms  of  an  agree-* 
ment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Dutchman,  was  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  as  between  master  and  slave.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  found  existing  in  Java. 

But  to  return  to  the  model  treaty  of  the  Hague:  we  find 
that  by  its  third  article  a  district  or  country  is  placed  for  ever 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Holland ;  by  the  fourth  article  a  pen- 
sion is  settled  on  the  ruler  in  return  for  his  act  of  self-immolation  ^ 
by  the  fifth  article  the  Dutch  are  to  have  the  right  of  occupying 
all  existing  forts,  and  of  erecting  and  occupying  new  fortifications 
at  their  pleasure.  The  sixth  article  places  the  entire  control 
over  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch ;  and,  finally,  by  the  eighth  article  the  Netherlander 
tariff  is  substituted  for  the  tariff  actually  in  force  whatever  that 
may  be.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  model  treaty  which  at 
this  moment  the  Dutch  are  attempting  to  fasten  on  the  native 
princes  of  the  Archipelago,  notwithstanding  the  authoritative 
language  of  the  great  treaty  of  March  1824,  between  Mb 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  the  year  1621  until  the  present  time  Batavia  has  re- 
mained the  capital  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  brief  interval  when  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of 
Minto  and  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  prevailed,  and  the  island  of 
Java,  with  its  dependencies,  became  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire.  Sixty-two  years  elapsed  from  the  foundation  ot 
Batavia,  and  the  English  Were  fairly  driven  out  of  the  field  by 
their  rivals,  and  forced  to  quit  Bantam — so  successfully  had  the' 
Dutchmen  managed  their  affairs.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
these  remarks  to  lay  before  the  reader  even  what  is  known 
of  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which  the  islands  were  brought 
into  such  subjection.  To  execute  the  task  suitably,  it  would  be 
necessary  rather  to  write  a  history  than  to  offer  eomments  upon 
histories  already  written.  The  work  which  Sir  Stamford- 
Baffles  published  under  the  title  of  a  *  History  of  Java,'  is  no 
history  at  all,  but  a  most  admirable  digest  of  the  customs  and' 
manners  of  the  Javans  at  the  time  the  British  flag  was  hoisted* 
at  !&aitenzorg.    In  saying  thus  much,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
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ibait  we  would  east  even  a  passing  slur  upon  the  work  of  an 
illtistrious  man.  There  is  nothing  amiss  fu>out  it  but  the  title. 
Sor  Stamford  Baffles  has  measured  out  the  island  in  its  length 
and  breadth  —  he  has  described  in  three  or  four  most  admirable 
chapters  its  mineral  and  vegetable  productions — the  commercial 
and  agricultural  arrangements  of  the  people — and  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  has  conducted  us  to  their  festiyities* 
their  tournaments^  and  their  bull-fights,  —  their  wild-beaat 
pantomimes,  and  the  fantastic  exhibition  of  their  scenic  shadows. 
He  has  told  us  how  the  Jayan  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their 
weddmg-day  throw  bundles  of  siri  at  each  other  to  ascertain 
which  of  them  will  gMn  the  ascendancy  in  the  married  state  — - 
he  has  shown  us  the  child  in  its  cradle  of  bambu  —  and  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  committed  to  fire  or  water,  or  exposed 
against  the  forest  trees  to  gradual  decay.  It  should  scarcely  be 
matter  of  reproach  that  the  chapters  of  his  work  which  profess 
to  contain  the  annals  of  the  island  constitute  rather  materials 
&r  history. than  history  itself.  The  book  was  give^  hurriedly 
to  the  press  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  would  have 
required  careful  revision  and  elaboration  ere  the  body  of  the 
work  had  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  title-page.  Jfo 
one  would  have  been  so  competent  to  do  this  as  Sir  Stamford 
himself.  He  was  the  correspondent  of  Marsden,  and  had  closed 
Leyden's  eyes.  He  had  been  resident  Governor  at  Buitenzor^ 
and  Bencoolen,  and  had  himself  personally  explored  the  great 
islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  From  his  position,  he  had  ob- 
tained access  to  archives  and  sources  of  information  which  had 
been  carefully  sealed  up  from  European .  eyes  since  the  days  of 
Obtain  Major  Houtnmn.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  had  been 
the  passion  of  his  life;  and  this  passion  he  had  gnUiified  to  his 
heart's  content.  In  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  these  islands  of 
perfumes  and  cinnamon-groves,  of  unruffled  seas  and  cloudless 
skies,  were  identified  with  the  name  of  this  illustrious  man^ 
mxtil  the  achievements  and  adventures  of  Sir  James  Brooke  had 
attracted  general  attention.  It  is  the  more  lamentable  that  so 
i^uable  a  life  should  have  beei^  so  prematurely  cut  off,  ere 
time  was  allowed  him  to  place  the  resuUs  of  his  great  experience, 
npcm  record  for  the  delight  and  inforn^ation  of  posterity. 

Something,  indeed,  has  been  preserved  by  the  piety  and 
solicitude  of  his  widow.  It  is  but  just  to  pay  a  passing  tribute 
of  respect  to  this  lady,  who  still  survives.  IJow  greal^  but 
how  transient,  was  the  happiness  granted  to  her  at  'Fort  Marl- 
borough, and  during  the  period  she  accompanied  Sir  Stamford, 
in  his  excursions  fd>out  Sumatra  — ^  to  the  HUl  of  Mists  —  to 
Konagkabau^  the  aradlfC  of  the  Malayan  race.     She  w^  ]^afiP7; 
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in  the  fame  and  honours  of  her  husband  —  happier  still  in  the 
strong  affection  of  as  warm  and  guileless  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
human  breast  —  and  in  the  growing  beauties  of  her  children* 
But  all  was  torn  from  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  There 
are  few  passages  in  print  of  a  more  agonising  character  than  the 
brief  notes  in  which  Sir  Stamford  records  the  successive  deaths 
of  his  children  and  friends.  His  widow  had  to  deplore  a  jet 
more  irreparable  loss. 

From  the  year  1683  until  the  year  1811  we  might  draw  a 
veil  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  relations  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  are  concerned.  The  Dutch  had,  to- 
outward  appearance,  conquered  in  the  strife ;  but  their  cruel 
and  selfish  policy  met  with  its  appropriate  requital.  If  the 
ancient  Nemesis  of  the  Greek  Mythology  ever  looms  in  shadowy 
terror  upon  the  horizon  of  a  Dutchman's  apprehension,  she 
assumes  the  form  of  a  bailiff,  with  a  sheaf  of  protested  bills  in 
her  grasp.  Such  had  been  the  punishment  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company.  Despite 
of  all  the  forced  sales  and  forced  deliveries,  of  the  depopulation 
of  the  islands,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  spice  groves,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  remained  a  source  of  embarrassment  tO' 
Amsterdam  and  the  Ha^ue.  In  1730,  there  was  already  a  total 
loss  of  7,737,610;  and  m  the  year  1779,  this  loss  amounted  to 
84,985,425  guilders.  The  arrears  of  the  Company  subsequently 
were  set  at  85,000,000  of  florins,  of  which  67,707,583  had 
been  advanced  by  the  nation.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
sail  in  the  year  1791  for  Batavia,  to  see  if  any  beneficial  changes 
could  be  introduced  into  the  existing  arrangements.  What 
benefit  might  have  resulted  from  their  labours  we  know  not,  for 
the  general  breaking  out  of  hostilities  consequent  upon  the 
French  Eevolution  necessarily  defeated  calculations  which  had 
been  based  upon  the  continuance  of  a  peaceful  trade.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  general  course  of  Dutch  policy  in  the  Eastern 
Islands,  as  well  since  as  before  the  revolutionary  war,  it  is  difii* 
cult  to  suppose  that  any  improvements  suggested  would  have 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  materially  abated  the  system  oi 
close  monopoly.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  power  of 
Holland  might  have  been  irresistibly  extended  over  her  Eastenv 
Archipelago.  In  the  year  1672,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  130,000  combatants  —  directed  by  Turenne,  Conde, 
Luxembourg,  Vauban,  —  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  conquered 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Over-Issel,  and  Gueldres.  Already 
the  French  forces  were  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  William  of 
Orange  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  the  populace,  in 
a  frenzy,  had  murdered  the  brothers  De  Witt*     At  this  critical 
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moment  the  Hollanders  counted  the  vessels  in  their  ports,  and 
found  that  fifty  thousand  families  might  be  transported  on  board 
of  them  to  Batavia.  Preparations  were  made  for  departure ; 
hut  other  counsels  prevailed.  The  sluices  at  Muiden  were 
opened.  The  districts  around  Amsterdam  and  the  towns  of 
Delft  and  Leyden  were  committed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  preat  Monarch,  balked  of  his  expected  prey, 
was  fain  to  steal  back,  under  coyer  of  a  Te  Deum^  to  Versailles ; 
and  left  his  generals  to  extricate  the  half-drowned  army  as  best 
they  might.  The  writer  may  be  pardoned  if  he  pause  for  a 
moment  to  dream  on  what  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  might 
have  been,  had  the  last  Stuart  retained  possession  of  the  EngUsh 
throne  —  had  Holland  been  washed  out  from  the  map  of  Europe 
—  and  had  William  of  Orange  led  the  emigration  to  the  blue 
seas  of  Java  and  Borneo.  A  later  annexation  of  Holland  to 
Prance  was  indeed  fated  to  take  place,  but  not  until  the  names 
of  the  protagonists  of  those  days  had  long  been  blotted  out  of 
the  book  of  life. 

It  was  in  the  year  1809  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  turned 
his  glance  to  the  Eastern  Seas.  He  had  already  bestowed  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Holland  upon  his  brother  Louis;  and 
when  the  bloody  days  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  had  left 
the  continent  of  Europe  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  a  fresh 
battery  against  England  be  erected  in  that  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe?  Once  his  authority  absolutely  established 
throughout  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  he  might  indulge  a  rea- 
enable  expectation  of  striking  a  home-blow  at  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  in  BengaL  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor-General, 
decided  instantly  to  attack  Java,  before  the  French  Emperor 
could  have  time  to  carry  out  his  plan.  It  is  but  justice  to  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles  to  mention  that  Lord  Minto  appears  to  have 
come  to  this  decision  mainly  upon  his  advice,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  supplied  in  his  reports.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  expedition  sailed,  and  reached  the  Javan 
xxmst  by  a  passage  which  was  adopted  on  Sir  Stamford's  advice, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  naval  officers  attached  to  the  fleet. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  1811,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuchty,  in  an 
official  report  to  the  Governor-General,  announced  the  capture 
of  Batavia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam  and 
Jakatra.  It  is  not  here  within  our  province  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles'  too  short  administration  in  Java, 
nor  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  improvident  treaty  of  August,  1814, 
by  which  all  the  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments  in  Ame- 
rica, Aisia,  and  Africa,  which  had  belonged  to  Holland  at  the 
ioutbreak  of  the  war,  were  restored  to  her,  with  the  exception 
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of  Beimerora,  Esse^iba,   BeAice,   and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  English  rule  a  very  moderate  tariff 
had  been  established  at  Batavia.  Sc^cely  was  Java  re- 
stored to  Holland,  when  apprehensions  —  which  turned  out  to 
be  well  founded  —  began  to  prevail  among  the  Britidi  mer- 
chants. It  was  said  the  Dutch  were  about  to  return  to  their 
policy  of  jealousy  and  exclusion.  In  the  year  1817,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Clancarty,  the  Baron  de 
Nagel,  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Afikirs,  denied  that  any 
such  tendency  influenced  the  course  of  the  Netherlands  diplo^ 
macy.  Despite  of  this  assurance,  two  years  afterwards  official 
information  was  received,  that  a  monopoly  tariff  had  again  been 
put  in  force  at  Batavia,  without  any  special  exception  in  favour 
of  British  commerce.  The  Dutch  Government  regarded  this 
measure  simply  as  one  of  Protection,  and  not  of  Exclusion. 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  Dutch  were 
sedulously  engaged  in  extracting  treaties  from  the  native  princes, 
the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  restore  the  entire  ascen- 
dftticy  of  the  Dutch — ^  political  and  commercial  —  throughout 
the  islands.  There  are  but  two  high  roads  by  which  a  ship  sail- 
ing from  Europe  by  the  Cape  would  penetrate  into  the  Eastern 
Seas.  She  must  either  make  her  way  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
or  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  keys  of  the  first  of  these  passes 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  consolidate  their  power  in  the  still  more  im- 
portant passage  of  Malacca.  Thus  they  might  have  as  com- 
pletely eiercised  command  over  the  eastern  waters  as  the  owners 
of  Elsinore  over  the  Baltic,  or  the  sovereigns  of  the  Dardanelles 
over  the  Black  Sea.  Even  had  a  due  regard  to  our  dignity  and 
our  interests  permitted  us  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  exclusion 
from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  necessities  of  our  commerce 
with  China  imperatively  demanded  the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 
Nothing  would  have  been  left  to  us  but  a  perilous  and  circuitous 
route  by  the  Straits  of  Banda  and  Palawan,  where  the  naviga- 
tion—  at  all  times  difficult  —  is  in  certain  seasons  and  condi- 
tions of  the  monsoon,  well  High  impracticable  for  ships  of  any 
burden  The  pretension  was,  however,  too  ridiculous  to  be 
seriously  entertained.  When  the  point  was  brought  forcibly 
under  the  notice  of  the  Netherlands  authorities,  they  disclaimed 
in  terms  their  intention  of  seizing  upon  these  great  vantage 
points.  Two  years  afterwards  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever  by  establishing  the  settlement  at  Singa- 
pore. Before  this  event,  and  during  three  years  of  recrimina- 
tion and  angry  dispute,  turn  where  we  would  in  the  Archipelago^ 
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we  found  the  Dutoh  bad  pvQoeded  us.  Had  eveitta  becm  h^  io 
follow  the  bias  which  was  then  communicated  to  them,  the 
result,  must  have  been  an  ^itire  restoration  of  Dutdi  asoen- 
dancj>  and  the  exclusion  of  the  British  merchant  from  aU  pord- 
cipatiop  in  the  profits  of  commercial  intercourse  witli  the 
Eastern  l^slands.  This  brings  us  to  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  the  year  1824. 

Now,  if  any;  one  will  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  to  a  good 
map  of  this  region,  and  of  examining  carefully  the  position  of 
the  islands,  he  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
intentipns  of  the  negotiators  at  this  period.    Of  the  two  portals 
of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  as  European  ships  are  concerned,  one, 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Dutch ; 
the   other,  the   MaUcca   Straits,  is  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
English.     The  Dutch  retain  a  secure  access  to  the  Eastern 
Seas,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  own  principal  possessions.     The 
Englbh  stipulate  for  the  naval  and  military  keys  of  the  Malacca 
Pass.     The  exigencies  of  our  trade  with  China  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  concession. .    The  two  great  islands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra— in  pursuance  of  the  unfortunate  arrangement  of 
1814  —  are  ceded  to  Holland,  or  rather  the  previous  cession 
is  now  solemnly  confirmed.     We  contract  to  form  no  fresh 
treaties  with  the  native  princes  in  Sumatra ;  but  we  do  not,  for 
we  cannot,  abandon  the  obligations  of  any  treaties  made  with 
the  native  rulers   during  the  period  of  British  occupation. 
Territorial  acquisition  to  Great  Britain  there  is  none,  unless 
indeed  we  regard  the  idle  exequatur  of  his  Netherlands  Majesty 
to  the  commission  of  the  British  Governor  at  Singapore  in  the 
light  of  a  territorial  concession.     Beyond  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  what  have  been  the  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  1824.    We  leave  the  Spice  Islands 
as  we  found  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.     We  bind  our- 
selves not  to  violate  their  monopoly  in  that  quarter.     We  make 
no  special   stipulations  as  to  the  great  islands  of  Borneo  or 
Celebes.     Our  rights  of  settlement  are  there  what  they  were  all 
along,  or  as  the  rights  of  settlement  of  any  other  European 
nation.     The  only  condition  of  practical  importance  attached  to 
future  settlements  is,  that   the   commercial  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  either  nation  therein  shall  not  be  such  as  to  exclude 
the  subjects  of  the  other  from  a  reasonable  participation  in  the 
trade.     At  the  time  of  the  signatures  of  the  treaty,  indeed,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Dutch  diplomatists,  '  that  they  did  not  look 

*  for  anything  but  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  between 
'  the  subjects  of  the  two  Crowns,  and  their  dependencies  in  that 

*  part  of  the  world.'    They  declared  that  *  in  no  treaty  which 
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*  they  had  made  since  the  Peace  was  there  any  article  excluding 

*  the  trade  of  British  subjects  from  the  ports  of  native  powers.* 
Such  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  treaty  of  1824  was  formed. 
Such  were  to  be  the  returns  made  to  Great  Britain  for  admitting 
Holland  to  a  participation  in  her  Indian  trade,  and  for  render- 
ing back  these  valuable  possessions  to  the  Dutch  flag.  We 
might  have  retained  Sumatra  and  Java  too  —  we  gave  them 
back.  We  asked  for  community  of  trade  with  the  countries  so 
given  up.  The  request  has  been  formally  admitted,  but  prac- 
tically denied. 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  signatures  attached  to  the 
Treaty  when  we  find  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  Falk  at  issue  as  to 
its  real  purport  and  meaning.  M.  Falk  contended  that  the 
pretensions  of  British  subjects  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  were  not  warranted  by  its  terms.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  was  placed  on  English  goods  imported  into 
Batavia,  while  Dutch  goods  of  the  like  description  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  any  duty  at  all.  Bemonstrance  was  met  with 
argument,  protests,  and  inaction.  Thus  matters  went  on  until 
the  year  1831,  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
consequent  upon  the  French  Bevolution. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader's  patience  by  entering  into  the 
successive  points  of  the  commercial  disputes  that  arose  between 
the  English  merchants  and  Dutch  government  during  the  next 
eight  or  ten  years.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  year  1834  the 
previously  existing  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  all  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  imported  from  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape 
was  raised  to  70  per  cent.  The  Dutch  answered  remonstrances 
on  the  subject  by  stating  that  the  measure  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary one,  and  directed  against  Belgian  manufactures.  But 
throughout  this  whole  history  of  shifts  and  evasions  we  meet 
with  these  temporary  measures  at  every  turn.  There  is  always 
some  unfortunate  confusion  between  the  orders  sent  out  and  the 
orders  carried  into  effect.  There  is  always  some  temporary 
measure.  M.  Falk  will  communicate  with  his  colleagues,  or 
M.  Van  Zuylen  is  young  in  office.  In  point  of  fact  something 
unforeseen  is  constantly  occurring,  but  the  mistakes  run  all  one 
way  with  unerring  precision.  In  the  case  before  us,  what  re- 
cognition can  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  1824,  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  a  discriminating  duty,  accordingly  as  goods  might  be 
imported  from  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope?  The  whole  weight  of  the  regulation,  of  course,  fell 
upon  shipments  or  transhipments  from  British  India.  So  again 
another  scheme  was  devised,  which  was  equally  found,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  a  ^  temporary  measure,  by  which  all  importation 
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^  into  the  ports  of  Netherlands  India  was  interdicted  unless  the 
^  goods  so  imported  should  have  been  first  imported  into  one  of 
Mhe  ports  of  Batavia,  Sourabaja,  or  Samarang.'  In  other 
words,  the  trade  to  the  native  ports  was  practically  closed 
against  the  Englbh,  for  the  Dutch  combined  their  acknow- 
ledged claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade  in  their  own 
possessions  with  the  restrictions  above  mentioned.  The  effect 
of  the  measure  was  entirely  to  root  up  the  profitable  trade  that 
had  been  carried  on  between  Singapore  and  the  smaller  ports  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  prior  to  this  unwarrantable  regulation. 

Of  still  more  consequence  was  the  discovery  made  about  the 
-same  time,  that  the  Dutch  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  on  the  model  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Sulta^n  of  Jambi,  the  clauses  of  which  we  have  already  com- 
pared with  the  provisions  of  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  the 
Dutch  in  these  waters.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy,  if  success- 
fully carried  out  but  for  a  few  years,  would,  of  course,  have 
been  the  entire  banishment  of  the  English  trader  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  was  the  one  point  on  which  our 
negotiators  had  most  earnestly  insisted  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  discussion,  and  on  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  language.  The  Netherlands 
diplomatists  were  informed  over  and  over  again  that  unless  on 
this  head  they  acted  up  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  treaty,  nothing 
could  prevent  a  collision,  sooner  or  later,  between  the  two 
countries,  whatever  efforts  might  be  made  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  matters  coming  to  extremities.  But  all  was 
in  vain,  except  in  so  far  that  on  the  Dutch  being  closely  pressed 
upon  their  successive  violations  of  the  treaty,  one  infringement 
was  withdrawn,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  Not  content 
with  these  overt  attempts  to  sap  the  foundations  of  British  in- 
fluence in  the  Archipelago,  about  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the 
Dutch  agents  began  to  play  a  still  bolder  game.  They  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  the  native  princes  of 
Sumatra,  to  some  of  whom  the  British  authorities,  during  the 
times  of  the  English  occupation,  had  become  bound  by  treaty 
obligations.  Among  these  was  the  Kajah  of  Siac  This  prince 
stated  that  the  Dutch  had  already  advanced  within  twelve  days* 
march  of  his  capital,  and  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  hopeless 
subjection,  unless  speedy  assistance  was  sent  him  from  Sinnra- 
pore,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Government  availed 
to  stay  the  hand  of  his  relentless  foe.  These  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  were  successively  annulled  or 
withdrawn,  the  Dutch  diplomatists  protesting  the  while  that,  if 
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they  r^cededy  it  was  not  fit>in  respect  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
in  no  way  affected  by  these  proceedings.  They  consented  to 
stultify  their  own  acts,  for  sundry  reasoiis  of  thqir  own,  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  recede,  even  although  no  ren^on- 
strances  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  St.  Jame^. 
Even  the  Sultan  of  Jambi  was  to  be  permitted  to  bring  his 
Custom  House  regulations  more  into  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  1824,  as  soon  as  the  military  force  of  the  Dutch 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  Such 
was  the  promise  ^ — but  it  was  not  kept. 

Having  brought  the  narrative  down  to  this  point,  if  we  were 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  sequence  of  events,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
Sir  James  (then  Mr.  Brooke)  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  of  the 
jealousy  wiih  which  the  Dutch  watched  his  proceedings  from 
the  first.  It  appears  more  advisable  to  speak  of  Borneo,  and  of 
all  that  has  been  achieved  on  the  sea-board  of  that  great  island, 
in  a  distinct  and  separate  form  —  and  for  this  reason.  The 
opening  up  of  Borneo  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  We  need  no  longer  stand  hesitating  and 
confused  between  many  counsels.  It  was  well  nigh  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  apprehend  any  grand  system  of  policy,  as  long  as 
the  attention  was  constantly  distracted  here  by  a  custom-house 
dispute,  and  there  by  a  paltry  infraction  of  the  great  treaty 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Sir  James  Brooke  —  to  the  results  he  has  already 
gained  —  to  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  his  personal 
adventures  —  the  question  of  the  Indian  Archipelac^i^o  hlis  as- 
sumed an  intelligible  form.  Every  educated  Englishman  now 
appears  to  understand  something  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  publication  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  Journals 
has  thrown  somewhat  of  the  same  interest  about  the  is^Ianders 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  the  first  issue  of  the  Scotch  novels 
did  upon  the  mountaineers  of  the  Scottish  Hio:hlands.  The 
Flora  M^Ivors,  and  Eob  Koys,  and  Callum  Begs  attracted 
more  attention  to  the  scene  of  their  fictitious  adventures  than 
all  the  heavy  folios  that  had  been  compiled  for  two  centuries. 
So  it  is  with  the  Indian  Archipelago  since  the  schooner  *  Royalist* 
appeared  in  the  Sarawak  rivers.  The  personal  adventures  of 
a  single  man  have  given  a  new  charm  to  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  region.  No  doubt  before  his  time  the  seas  of  the 
Eastern  Isles  were  as  unruffled  —  the  sky  as  blue — the  spice 
groves  as  fragrant  —  but  we  heeded  them  not.  The  stern, 
working-day  world,  with  its  instinctive  contempt  for  romance, 
and  its  anxiety  to  'realise,*  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  trea- 
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sores  wbich  here  lay  scattered  around.  The  genius  and  resolu- 
tion oi  a  single  man  have  availed  to  open  up  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth  to  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  youth,  and 
to  the  more  careful  calculations  of  maturer  age. 

During  the  few  remaining  years  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
the  Dutch  have  steadily  pursued  the  same  two  ends, — the  exclu- 
sion of  British  influence,  and  the  extension  of  their  own  power 
throughout  the  Archipelago.  In  article  12.  of  the  treaty  of 
1824,  there  was  a  stipulation  that  no  British  settlement  should 
be  made  on  tlie  Carimon  Isles,  or  on  the  islands  of  Battam, 
Bintang,  Lingin,  or  on  any  of  the  other  islands  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  stipulation  has  given  rise  to  a  dis- 
cussion probably  without  a  parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
matic chicane.  The  Dutch  insist  on  imparting  a  significance  to 
the  article  which  would  exclude  the  English  for  ever  from  idl 
countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  1*22'  north. 
From  beyond  the  Equator  to  the  Antarctic  Pole  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  evacuate  all  islands,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  never 
attempt  to  make  any  fresh  settlements  therein,  if  the  Dutch 
reading  be  the  correct  one.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
no  question  of  circumscribing  the  area  of  exclusion  by  the  men- 
tion of  parallels  of  longitude.  The  meridian  of  Singapore  is 
taken  as  the  point  of  departure*  To  the  south  of  this  imaginary 
line  the  British  are  excluded  from  possession  or  settlement* 
New  Zealand,  6r  even  Australia,  are  in  strictness  as  much 
islands  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Heligoland ;  what  business  have 
we  there  since  Mr.  Canning  affixed  his  signature  to  that  ill- 
omened  treaty  of  1824?  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  pre- 
tension is  in  as  open  defiance  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  as 
m  the  teeth  of  common  sense  ?  One  should  have  thought,  in 
any  case,  that  Borneo,  Papua,  and  Celebes  were  islands  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  have  merited  special  mention  where 
Battam,  Bintang,  and  Lingin  are  particularised,  even  had  it  been 
intended  to  confine  the  exclusion  to  the  area  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  But  how  stand  the  facts?  There  is  a  parcel  of 
well-nigh  worthless  islets,  about  1000  in  all,  without  any 
general  name,  which  were  formerly  dependencies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Johore.  At  the  time  the  English  were  negotiating  with 
the  sovereign  or  sovereigns  of  Johore  (for  there  were  two 
claimants  to  the  throne)  for  possession  of  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, they  found,  as  usual,  that  the  Dutch  had  been  beforehaml 
with  them.  Sultan  Hussain^  the  elder  brother,  was  the  English 
Sultan,  Abdul  Sachman  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Nether- 
lands agents.  So  completely  was  this  the  case,  that  Sultan 
Abdul  .Badiman,  acting  uilder  the  advice  of  his  Dutch  coun- 
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tsellors,  had  repudiated  Mcijor  Farqiiliar's  Treaty,  made  between 
the  Sultanate  of  Johore  and  the  English  in  the  year  1818.  By 
this  treaty  *  British  subjects  were  to  enjoy  in  the  ports  and 

*  dominions  of  Johore,  Pahang,  Lingin,  Rhio,  and  others,  sub- 
^  ject  to  the  Sultan,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  then  and 

*  at  any  time  thereafter  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  most 

*  favoured  nations.'  By  another  article,  the  Sultan  bound  him- 
self *not  to  renew  any  obsolete  and  interrupted  treaty  with 

*  other  nations,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  the  provisions  of 

*  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  freedom  granted  to  British 
^' trade.'  This  being  so,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  when  the 
English  negotiatoi-s  found  that  the  right  to  the  throne  lay  in 
the  elder  brother  Hussain,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  nego- 
tiation pointed  to  a  recognition  of  his  title,  they  should  dis- 
card the  pretender,  Abdul  Kachman  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch  founded  on  his  title. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  solved  the  main  point  of 
the  problem,  by  establishing  the  settlement  at  Singapore,  the 
Netherlands  agents  presumed  that  the  first  act  of  the  British 
Government  would  be  to  support  the  claims  of  Sultan  Hussain 
to  the  possession  of  these  islands.  The  dependencies  would 
probably  follow  the  fate  of  the  principal  kingdom.  It  was 
to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Netherlands  negotiators  suc- 
ceeded in  inserting  the  famous  stipulation  of  article  12.  in  the 
treaty  of  1824.  The  King  of  Holland  agreed  not  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  puppet,  Abdul  Rachman,  to  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore. We,  on  the  other  hand,  stipuhted  not  to  support  any 
attempts  that  our  Sultan  Hussain  might  be  advised  to  make  on 
the  dependencies  of  the  Sultanate  of  Johore, — *the  Cariman 

*  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Battam,  Bintang,  Lintin,  or  any  of 

*  the  other  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.'  Such  is 
the  history  and  explanation  of  this  famous  paragraph.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  MM.  Fagel  and  Falk,  the  negotiators  whose  sig- 
natures we  find  appended  to  the  treaty  of  1824,  to  suppose 
that  the  proviso  had  been  captiously  inserted  with  the  view  of 
letting  in  pretensions  so  monstrous  as  those  which  have  since 
been  founded  on  the  wording  of  the  clause.  The  honours  of 
pettifogging  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  must  be  awarded  to  their 
successors  at  Batavia  and  the  Hague. 

The  Dutch  have  two  grand  methods,  in  addition  to  their 
sweeping  claim  of  universal  dominion,  for  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  The  first  of  these  is  annexation.  It  is  very 
true  that  they  cannot  enter  into  treaties  with  native  tribes 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  British  commerce,  but  they  may 
annex  native  states  to  the  Dutch  dominion  in  the  East.     They 
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can  bring  them  under  the  operation  of  article  2.,  the  provisions 
of  which  may  be  evaded  in  turn.  In  1846  intelligence  reached 
our  Foreign  Office  of  the  intention  of  the  Netherlands  authori- 
ties to  annex  the  island  of  Bali  to  Java*  Four  years  afterwards 
the  Singapore  Journals  announced  that  the  adjacent  island  of 
Lambok  was  to  be  the  next  sacrifice  to  the  policy  of  annexation. 
The  introduction  of  the  Dutch  tariff,  of  course,  follows  the 
annexation  to  the  Dutch  dominions.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  1824  is  evaded  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.  Con- 
trary to  the  recorded  professions  of  the  Netherlands  negotiators, 
the  trade  of  British  subjects  is  excluded  from  the  ports  of  native 
powers.  Such  is  the  first  of  the  two  methods.  The  second  is 
to  the  full  as  ingenious  as  the  first. 

The  most  philosophic  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  have  been 
puzzled  to  lay  down  any  very  correct  definition  of  the  extent  of 
right  conveyed  by  discovery  and  settlement.  In  all  discussions- 
which  may  arise  on  such  a  point,  a  large  margin  must  be  left 
to  common  sense,  and  to  that  feeling  of  mutual  respect  for 
each  other,  which  is  the  necessity  of  powerful  nations.  Let 
the  Portuguese  flag  be  hoisted  at  Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  and- 
all  other  nations  which  ask  consideration  in  turn  will  feel 
induced  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  island. 
But  the  most  zealous  champion  of  French  interests  would 
scarcely  contend  that  the  possession  of  Cayenne  implied  sove- 
reignty over  the  two  Americas.  There  must  be  something  to 
justify  constructive  ownership,  some  positive  act,  some  act,  at 
any  rate,  which  marks  intention,  combined  with  power,  to^ 
reduce  the  territory  in  question  into  possession.  The  Dutch,, 
however,  have  introduced  the  abuse  of  tliis  principle  of  con- 
structive occupancy  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  policy 
of  extension  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  If  they  plant  a  flag- 
staff into  the  soil  at  one  point  of  a  coast  which  may  measura 
Baany  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  of  that  coast 
hecomes  their  own.  If  they  obtain  the  grant  of  a  rood  of  soil 
from  a  native  ruler,  the  whole  of  his  territory,  no  matter  if  it 
embrace  several  degrees  of  latitude,  follows  the  destiny  of  the 
constructive  sample,  and  becomes  essentially  Dutch.  There  is  no 
need  that  the  Dutch  Government  should  substantially  take  pos- 
session of  the  district,  in  never  so  slight  and  symbolical  a  fashion.^ 
It  simply  arrogates  to  itself,  on  the  strength  of  this  fiction,  the 
right  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  participation  in  the 
riches  of  the  soil,  or  from  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 

A  discussion  of  this  sort  is  among  the  first  topics  which  must 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  since  he 
has  received  the  Seals  of  Uie  Foreign  Office.     The  Dutch  lay 
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claim  to  five-sixths  of  the  coast^line  of  Borneo,  partly  under  thc^ 
mendacious  pretext  of  universal  sovereignty  which  we  have  just 
exposed,  partly  because  they  consider  all  the  external  and. 
internal  districts  of  the  enormous  country  in  the  light  of  appur- 
tenances inseparable  from  a  few  trumpery  settlements  which 
they  actually  do  possess  at  various  points  of  the  coast.  These 
settlements,  such  as  they  are,  are  most  sparsely  scattered  about ; 
for  it  is  strange  enough  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch,  which, 
was  so  keenly  attracted  to  the  Spice  Islands,  should  not,  until 
quite  a  recent  period,  have  become  fixed  on  this  valuable  country. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  attacked 
Sucadana,  in  order  to  replace  a  native  ruler  on  the  throne.  In 
the  year  1747  they  made  a  settlement  at  Banjar,  on  the  south 
coast,  which  was  abandoned  in  1808,  or  thereabouts,  by  Marshal 
Daendels,  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Government,  to  the  Regent 
for  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars.  The  territory  of  Sucadana  was 
in  the  year  1778  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Bantam  to  the  Dutch. 
Sir  Stamford  RaiBes  tells  us  that '  they  established  factories  at 

*  Pontianak  and  Mampawa,  which  they  abandoned  as  unproduc- 

*  tive  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  years.'  In  1823  they  again  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  this  district,  which  they  still  retain.  The 
settlement  at  Sambas  is  an  affair  which  dates  from  the  same 
year  as  the  re-possession  of  Pontianak.  The  place  had  gained 
an  evil  notoriety  as  the  haunt  of  pirates  and  cut-throats  of  the 
worst  description.     Shortly  after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  been 

^  appointed  by  Lord  Minto  to  the  chief  authority  at  Batavia,  he 
had  despatched  an  expedition  against  Sambas,  which  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  moderating  the  evil.  No  farther  steps  of  import- 
ance were  taken  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  Dutch  purchased 
from  the  Sultan  for  a  considerable  sum  the  monopoly  of  trade- 
m  the  district  which  still  remains  in  their  hands.  The  Dutch,, 
then,  cannot  with  any  pretence  of  justice  lay  claim  to  sove- 
reignty over  any  portion  of  the  Bomean  coast,  except  between 
Point  Api  and  Cape  Salatan.  One  single  exceptioa  might, 
perhaps,  be  admitted,  on  account  of  a  treaty  made  by  them  with 
the  native  tribes  on  the  Koti  River  subsequently  to  the  illn 
judged  attempt  of  the  late  Mr.  Erskine  Murray  to  penetrate 
into  that  district,  and  the  massacre  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
which  was  its  natural  consequence.  The  people  of  Koti  appre- 
hended that  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen  might  draw  down 
upon  their  heads  the  vengeance  of  the  English.  To  protect  them- 
selves they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  willingly 
afforded.  Such  have  been  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Borneo.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  acts  of  sove- 
reignty on  the  sea-board  carry  with  them  dominion  over  the 
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interior  of  a  vast  country  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  by  seven 
hundred  in  breadth,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  unexplored. 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  methods  devised  by  Dutch  ingenuity 
for  extending  their  empire  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  1824.  Before  bringing 
this  portion  of  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  advert  briefly  to  one  other  point  which  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  Europe,  and  which  has  been  construed  as 
evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  liberjility  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  Government.  It  has  been  said  that  the  assimila- 
tion of  flags  consequent  upon  our  own  repeal  of  the  Navio;ation 
Laws  was  to  be  imitated  by  the  Dutch  Government.  There 
was  to  be  reciprocity  of  indulgence  or  of  justice,  between  the 
two  nations.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Dutch  have,  in 
terms,  accorded  to  us  the  same  freedom  in  the  carrying  trade 
that  the  English  Government  has  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  Crown.  The  subjects  of  the  one  country  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  of  the  other.  But  how 
stand  the  facts  ?  We  are  in  terms  admitted  to  the  same  free- 
dom as  the  great  mass  of  the  Dutch  public,  but  one  distinction 
has  been  lost  sight  of  altogether.  The  Dutch  themselves — that 
is,  the  great  body  of  Dutch  merchants  and  merchant  seamen, — 
are  entirely  excluded  from  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  Indian  colonies.  This  carrying  trade 
is  retained  as  a  close  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  gigantic  body  of  monopolists  at  the 
head  'of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  late  Netherlands  King ;  so 
that  all  that  we  have  gained  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  is  a  parity 
of  exdusion.  As  we  stood  before  so  we  stand  now,  the  only 
difference  being  that  we  have  been  relegated  to  one  category  of 
privation  instea<l  of  another.  A  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
upon  this  point  has  existed  among  public  writers.*  It  is  the 
more  necessary  that  it  should  be  set  right  because  our  Dutch 
friends  are  not  slow  to  treat  a  shadow  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which 
they  may  rely  to  obtain  material  advantages  in  return  for 
nominal  concessions. 

We  will  not  long  detain  the  reader  upon  the  real  nature  of 
the  Dutch  administration.  In  strictness,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  of  whether  or  no  the  Dutch  administration  in 
the  East  has  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  or  mercy,  of 
liberality  or  oppression,  may  matter  not  much.  We  take  our 
stand  upon  treaty-rights,  and  we  are  entitled  to  demand  their 
literal  fulfilment.  But,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  may  add  vigour  to 
onr  determination  of  obtaining  those  privileges  from  which  we 
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have  been  wrongfully  ousted,  if  we  see  that  the  system  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  respect,  even  to  our  own  detriment,  is  a 
system  of  inhumanity  and  impolicy.  One  might  feel  some  com-> 
punction,  under  any  legal  title,  at  violating  the  sanctity  of  a 
pa^dise ;  but  no  man,  with  such  a  title  in  his  favour,  would 
shrink  from  breaking  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  Now 
we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Dutch  system  in  the  Indiaa 
isles  is  as  atrocious  as  it  has  been  in  by-gone  days.  We  have 
no  tale  to  tell  at  the  present  day  of  provinces  depopulated,., 
and  of  corpses  lying  strewed  upon  the  ground,  which  had  beea 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  violence, — 
the  results  of  Dutch  administration.  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles  informs 
us  in  his  time  of  a  district,  the  population  of  which  had  beea 
reduced  from  80,000  to  8000  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  partly  by  the  agencies  above  described,  partly  by  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  jungle  and  the  mounta.in 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  their  cruel  taskmasters.  Such 
instances  could  scarcely  occur  at  the  present  day.  We  are  bound 
to  add,  that  even  in  former  days,  when  divulged  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague,  they  elicited  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust.. 
Would  that  they  had  inspired  a  settled  determination  to  modify 
a  policy  under  which  such  acts  of  atrocity  might  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  natives  of  the  Indian 
Isles  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  dominion  of  their  Dutch 
gaolers,  modified  as  it  has  been  since  a  ray  of  light  has  been 
suffered  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  prison-house.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Dutch  had  to  contend  against  two  insurrec- 
tions, the  one  in  Celebes,  the  other  in  Java,  which  well  nigh 
shook  their  power  to  its  foundation.  What  is  called  the  *  War 
*  of  Boni '  occurred  in  1823-24.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  period 
of  Dutch  occupation  in  Celebes  had  been  spent  in  actual  warfare 
with  the  natives  —  a  high-spirited  and  intelligent  race.  Unde- 
terred by  the  warnings  of  history,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to 
fasten  the  following  regulations  upon  the  Bugghis  tribes.  All 
the  Bugghis  nations  were  to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of 
Holland.  No  appeals  to  arms,  no  sentences  of  death  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  European  autho- 
rities. The  Dutch  were  to  arbitrate  in  all  quarrels  among  the 
Bugghis  tribes,  and  their  award  was  to  be  final.  The  great 
feudatories  of  Boui  were  to  communicate  with  the  European 
government  directly,  and  no  longer  through  their  liege  lord^ 
The  Dutch  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  were  to  be  in  force 
along  the  whole  of  the  Bugghis  coast.  No  Bugghis  crew  was  to 
quit  a  port  of  Celebes  without  being  furnished  with  a  Dutch 
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raster  and  passport.  Such  was  the  statement  made  bj  Ae< 
natives  of  the  concessions  required  of  them  by  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment.    The  consequence  was  a  sanguinary  war. 

But  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Java  in  1825  was 
still  more  formidable.  It  extended  itself  over  an  area  of  above 
700  square  miles,  and  embraced  the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
the  island.  When  the  physical  conformation  of  Java  is  remem- 
bered, it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  occupation  of  the 
central  provinces  by  organised  military  bodies  must  have 
seriously  imperilled  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Two  native 
armies,  of  at  least  10,000  men  each,  were  in  the  field.  The 
insurrection  extended  for  100  miles  through  the  central  pro- 
vince of  the  island,  so  that  all  communications  were  interrupted. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  comparatively  trifling- 
The  Dutch  resident  at  the  Court  of  Mataram  had  ordered  that 
certain  roads  should  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace. 
To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  a  tomb  within  the 
premises  of  one  of  the  Javan  princes.  The  attempt  was  resisted,, 
and  one  of  the  Dutch  agents  was  shot.  This  event,  however,, 
was  the  signal,  not  the  cause,  of  the  insurrection.  For  this  we 
must  go  back  to  the  traditional  system  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  island.  There  was  the  land-tax  imposed  by  the  English  in 
substitution  of  other  duties,  but  which  had  been  continued  by 
the  Dutch  together  with  the  other  duties.  There  were  salt 
duties,  and  market  duties,  or  octrois.  There  were  road  duties, 
and  a  poll  tax,  and  slaughtering  duties,  and  taxes  upon  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  Above  all,  there  was  the  corvee  or 
enforced  labour,  which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  Javaa 
peasant*  Looking  to  the  nominal  origin  of  the  dispute,  it  iS' 
not  improbable  that  an  endeavour  to  drive  the  people  upon  thet 
public  works  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.. 
In  confirmation  of  a  statement  which  was  made  in  a  previous 
portion  of  these  remarks,  we  may  add  that  the  Chinese  middle- 
men or  farmers  of  the  province  were  massacred  without  mercy^ 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  It  was  long  before  the  Dutch 
eould  succeed  in  quelling  the  insurrection ;  for,  when  the  insur- 
gents were  compelled  to  retreat,  they  could  throw  themsdves* 
into  the  fields  of  marsh-rice  and  retire  through  the  villages, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  defensible  military  position.  At  one 
time  the  insurgent  leaders  had  under  their  orders  a  body  of 
40,000  fighting  men  collected  in  one  corps  d^armee.  The  rainy 
season  had  set  in.  So  the  Javan  levies  were  but  tolerably  well 
officered,  what  was  to  be  effected  against  so  overpowering  a 
force,  backed  not  only  by  the  sympathies,  but  by  the  active 
assistance,  of  5,000,000  of  people  struggling  for  their  iudepend- 
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ence,  and  for  liberation  from  a  grinding  and  opprea^ive  tyraiany, 
in  a  country  admirably  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare?  It  is  a 
land  of  woods,  of  marshes,  of  mountains,  and  of  defiles.  When 
thdr  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  Dutch  had  recourse  to 
an  artifice,  imitated  from  the  Byzantine  Court,  when  the  Bjrzan- 
tine  Court  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  degradation.  They  ex- 
tracted an  old  Sultan,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Englisb, 
from  an  older  guard-ship,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for 
fourteen  years,  and  invested  him  with  the  purple.  The  presence 
of  the  imbecile  old  man  in  the  enemy's  camp*  somewhat  dis- 
tracted the  counsels  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Dutch  general  had  by  a  stratagem  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  insurgent  leader,  that  the  insurrection  could 
be  considered  fairly  at  an  end.  The  returning  feeling  of  security 
brought  with  it  but  little  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  Dutch. 
The  *  system'  has  been  restored  with  but  few  modifications,  nor 
can  we  anticipate  brighter  days  for  the  Javan  peasant  until  the 
Dutch  Government  has  been  induced  or  compelled  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  the  great  Treaty 
of  1824. 

At  this  point  we  must  pause.  Our  contracting  space  warns 
us  that  we  must  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  subject  but  little 
inferior  in  importance,  although  the  question  at  issue  doed  not 
present  the  same  practical  difficulties  of  solution. 

Two  principal 'Causes  were  assigned  as  explanatory  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  one  was  the  heartless  and  impolitic  monoi>oly  of  the  Dutch ; 
Ae  second  the  prevalence  of  piracy.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
consequences  of  this  evil  to  their  full  extent,  we  should  con- 
sider the  present  political  and  commercial  circumstances  of  the 
islands,  as  well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  whole  regioM. 
We  meet  here  with  society  at  a  very  low  point  of  development 
in  certain  respects.  What  from  the  presence  of  Europeans  — 
what  from  their  own  organisation,  the  islanders  have  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  political  nonage.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  constitute  themselves  into  large  societies  for  the  purposes 
of  attack  and  defence.  The  two  great  islands  of  Java  and 
Celebes,  which  should  have  given  tone  and  cohesion  to  the 
insular  community,  have  been  kept  prostrate  beneath  the  feet 
of  their  Dutch  taskmasters.  Of  the  three  leading  races  of  thd 
Archipelago  the  Malays  remain ;  but  in  place  of  fostering  they 
have  retarded  its  progress.  They  have  been  bad  rulei'S,  and 
treacherous  guides.  When  brought  into  contact  with  tribes 
less  civilised  than  themselves,  they  have  either  reduced  them 
into  hopeless  subjection,  or  studied  to  rear  thiem  into  a  deplorable 
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imitation  of  the  worst  pmnts  of  their  own  character.     They 
.  have  been  lawless  despots,  or  pirate  chiefs. 

But,  with  all  this,  your  Malay  is  essentially  a  gentleman. 
He  ie  as  punctilious  on  the  point  of  honour  as  a  Spanish  Hidalgo. 
He  might  be  taught  to  respect  others,  for  he  respects  himself. 
It  is  unfair  and  unphilosophical  to  judge  of  his  actions  by  the 
standard  of  European  intelligence  and  morality.  The  Malay  is 
even  as  the  Arab ;  — ^his  prahu  is  his  horse,  the  blue  seas  of  his 
native  islands  the  desert  in  which  he  takes  his  pastime.  We 
must  not  forget  that  had  the  ancestors  of  our  noblest  and  most 
aneient  British  families  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  Middlesex  i^^Ji  they  would  most 
righteously  have  been  handed  over  to  Calcraft's  ministrations. 
Nay,  why  should  we  confine  the  analogy  to  nations?  Was 
there  not  a  season  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  or  at  least  of  as  many  as 
were  not  pre*doomed  by  nature  to  haberdashery  and  statistics, 
when  piracy,  as  set  forth  in  the  fervid  lines  of  Byron,  or  the. 
graphic  descriptions  of  Cooper,  was  not  without  its  attraction  ? 
If  daring  adventure  be  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  human  nature,  why  does  the  quiet  country  rector 
read  *  Rob  Boy'  aloud,  after  tea,  to  his  three  grown-up 
daughters?  Let  the  argument,  however,  be  confined  to  its 
legitimate  extent.  We  must  not  judge  the  old  Norse  Kings 
smd  the  present  Bamsgate  fishermen  by  the  same  canons  of 
morality.  If  the  Malay  be  addicted  to  piracy  we  presume  the 
taint  maj  be  eradicated  from  his  blood,  because  he  belongs  to  a 
state  of  society  such  as  that  described  by  Thucydides,  when  he 
tells  us  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  States.  The  buccaneers  of 
Hellas  lived  in  an  antiquity  so  remote  that  Pericles  might  have  - 
been  pardoned  had  he  been  ignorant  of  its  appropriate  legends. 
Their  descendants  were  heroes.  It  is  no  doubt  necessary  to 
put  down  the  system  of  Indian  piracy  with  an  uncompromising 
hand ;  but  we  need  not  despair  of  die  Malay  race,  nor  of  the 
Balanini  of  the  Sooloo  groups,  nor  of  the  lUanuns  of  Min- 
danao, nor  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  peculiar  state  of  society  in  which  they  live  — 
the  facilities  offered  by  their  summer  seas  and  continuous  winds 
—  the  indifference  of  European  nations  —  the  absence  of  more 
legitimate  occupations  —  and  the  wild  delight  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  savage  races  in  the  excitement  of  these  buccaneering 
expeditions  —  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing 
iiibQ  of  things.  Happily  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  these 
atrocities  as  in  some  measure  historical.  The  continued  ex- 
erti(»is  of  Sir  James  Brooke  —  the  exemplary  chastisement  ini- 
flicted  0X1  the  idiot  Sultan  of  Bruni,  and  the  piratical  hordes  of 
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Malladu  Bay  —  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  pirate  fleet 
by  Captain  Farquhar,  have  tended  for  a  time  to  reduce  the  evil 
within  something  like  tolerable  limits. 

We  have  considered  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  as  the  central 
figure  in  the  first  era  of  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
Islands.  The  events  of  the  second  period  naturally  group 
themselves  around  Sir  James  Brooke>  and  his  settlement  on  the 
Sarawak  Biver.  Where  the  one  leaves  the  tradition,  the  other 
takes  it  up.  If  we  would  form  a  just  appreciation  of  what 
either  of  these  eminent  men  has  accomplished^  we  should  com- 
pare the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  character  of  our 
Indian  policy,  before  and  after  either  of  them  has  entered  upon 
the  scene.  With  a  little  knowledge  of  the  islands,  with  a  little 
industry  and  good  will,  it  is  now  no  very  difficult  task  to  pro- 
duce a  sketch  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Dutch  dominion 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  facilities  for  this  purpose  we  owe  to 
Sir  Stamford  Baffles.  So  at  the  present  moment  it  is  in  our 
power  to  offer  a  faithful  description  of  the  numbers,  the  seats, 
the  weapons,  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  prahus  of  the  piratical 
hordes.  It  is  from  Sir  James  Brooke  that  the  information  is 
derived.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Captains  Keppel,  Mundy, 
Farquhar,  have  all  been  actively  employed  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  operations  against  these  lawless  races.  The  im- 
pulse, however,  came  from  the  quiet  residence  of  the  adventurous 
Englishman  who  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the 
protection  of  the  peaceful  tribes  of  Borneo,  and  necessarily  to 
the  reduction  of  these  lawless  rovers.  There  is  an  energy  in 
depth  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  enlists  the  sympathies  and 
commands  the  co-operation  of  others.  Very  few  men  are  in 
earnest  in  this  world,  and  those  few  infallibly  succeed  in  carry- 
ing their  purpose  into  effect.  Sir  James  Brooke  is  one  of  these. 
Before  we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  would  say  a 
few  words  of  his  position  in  Borneo,  and  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  has  been  opened  up  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  ascendancy  he  has  gained  over  many  of  the  native  tribes. 
For  the  present  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  second 
great  curse  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  seems  so  surprising  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  seas  that  any  one  should  be  found  bold 
enough  to  question  the  existence  of  piracy,  or  the  formidable 
character  of  the  armaments  which  put  to  sea  under  the  direction 
of  the  pirate  chiefs,  that  a  certain  embarrassment  attends  upon 
the  production  of  evidence.  Suppose  a  Frenchman  to  deny  that 
there  are  any  ships  at  Spithead;  or,  if  that  point  should  be 
S-ettled  against  him,  that  the  ships  are  ships  of  war,  and  the. 
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instance  would  be  an  analogous  one  to  the  present  case,  io 
be  sure  there  is  one  way  of  settling  the  question,  which  is 
by  a  visit  to  the  spot.  But  such  a  process  would  require  time, 
and  would  scarcely  afford  retrospective  proof.  The  next  re- 
source is  independent  testimony.  If  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
Sir  James  Brooke,  Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  Captains 
Keppel,  Mundy,  Farquhar,  &c.,  are  not  entitled  to  belief  as  par^ 
ticipes  cinminiSf  we  will  turn  to  an  unfriendly  authority.  In  the 
year  1846,  M.  Cornets  de  Groot,  the  secretary  to  the  Dutch 
Colonial  Office,  prepared  a  paper  for  the  information  of  his 
superiors  on  the  piracy  of  these  Indian  seas  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  only  regret  that  the  consideration  of  space  will 
not  permit  us  even  to  condense  one  tithe  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Netherlands  functionary  in  this  document.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easily  within  the  reach  of  any  person  who  may  be  curious 
to  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  for  it  was  recently  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  and  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  should  be  inquired  for  under  the 
title,  *  Paper  relating  to  the  Piracies  committed  in  the  Indian 
^  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  Netherlands 

*  Government  in  the  Years  1816-45  for  their  Repression.'  We 
take  a  few  statements  almost  at  random. 

The  piratical  tribes  inhabit  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of 
Sumatra,  the  Linga  Isles,  upon  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  of  Celebes, 
and  of  some  of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines.  They  have 
haunts,  too,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  the  Bay  of  Ba- 
tavia  and  Banda  Straits,  and  in  the  islets  which  abound  on  the 
coast  of  Java.  The  crews  of  the  boats  consist  generally  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  men.  They  carry  small  cannons,  pikes,  and 
sabres.  Their  practice  with  regard  to  their  prisoners  would 
appear  to  resemble  that  of  the  Spanish  banditti.  If  pursuit  be 
too  hot,  or  they  fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  ransom  or  sell  the 
wretched  creatures  as  slaves,  they  cut  their  throats  and  throw 
them  overboard.  The  Illanuns  from  Magindanao —  this  is  one 
of  the  tribes  with  which  Sir  James  Brooke  has  been  most 
actively  engaged  —  set  sail  in  large  fleets  from  their  haunts 
about  the  month  of  April,  and  make  either  for  the  eastern  or 
western  coast  of  Borneo.  Their  practice  is  to  divide  into  small 
parties,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  area,  unless  some  important 
operation  is  intended,  when  they  call  in  stragglers  and  act  in  ti 
mass.     *  The  largest  kinds  of  prahus,'  writes  M.  de  Groot,  •  are 

*  defended  by  double  nettings,  and  have  from  fifty  to  eighty 

*  men  on  board.     They  have  two  rows  of  oars  each  of  thirty, 

*  and  are  armed  at  the  head  with  two  powerful  guns,  of  from 

*  six  to  eight,  besides  six  or  eight  lilla  or  swivels.'     During  the 
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English  adminktration  at  Ja^a  they  were  repeatedly  attack^. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before  the  expedition  which 
was  despatched  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  to  the  Bomean  coast. 
Mr.Mqntinghe  described  in  apamphlet,  which  he  wrote  in  I8I89 
the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  pirates,  amongst  other  places^  on 
the  west  coast  of  Borneo.  In  1820  their  audacity  had  attained 
such  a  point,  that  they  absolutely  possessed  themselves  of  some 
ten  districts  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  island  of  Banka,  and 
erected  mud  forts  to  secure  possession  of  their  conquest. 

About  the  time  of  whidi  we  are  speaking,  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  an  English  brig,  the  ^  Seaflower,'  manned  with 
sixty  hands,  and  carrying  sixteen  guns,  was  attacked  by  the 
Illanun  pirates,  who  were  only  beaten  off  after  a  terrible 
.  struggle,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed  and  many 
wounded.  The  captain  of  the  *  Seaflower '  received  twelve 
:  wounds,  and  lost  his  right  arm.  About  this  time  the  usiaal 
complement  of  the  *  Experimental  Squadron'  annually  fitted 
out  at  Sooloo  and  Magindanao  amounted  to  one  hundred  vessels ; 
fifty  at  Tuwara ;  twenty  at  Tumbassak ;  twenty  at  Mangkabo; 
five  or  six  were  actually  sent  out  from  Sumroka  to  Borneo 
properly  so  called,  near  Tanjong  Data.  This  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  recent  operations  have  taken  place.  M.  Mun- 
tinghe  is  quoted  by  M.  de  Groot  as  his  authority  for  the  above 
statement.  We  must  overcome  the  temptation  to  transcribe 
from  the  repprt  the  account  of  the  action  fought  by  the  *  Fathal 
*  Barie'  against  the  pirates  in  1824.  It  will  be  found  at  p.  16. 
of  M.  de  Groot's  Report. 

We  pass  on  to  the  year  1831.  About  this  period  we  find  it 
record£Kl  that  English  commerce  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  piratical  flotillas.  In  1831  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  British  India  proposed  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  should  seriously  unite  their  efforts  for  the  extirpation  of 
piracy. 

The  Dutch  Governor-General  remarks  in  his  reply,  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  horrible  plague  spot  of  piracy,  many  of  the 
Dutch  Settlements  might  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
This,  however,  is  taking  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  Our 
anxiety  should  not  only  be  for  the  settlements  of  European 
nations.  Our  thoughts  and  measures  should  be  directed  to  the 
elevation  of  the  islanders  themselves  to  a  condition  of  social  com- 
fort and  commercial  intercourse. .  The  English  or  Dutch  ship  of 
war,  even  the  armed  merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  which 
navigate  the  Indian  seas,  may  succeed  in  beating  off  an  attack 
of  these  lawless  buccaneers.  But  how  can  the  islanders  in  their 
light  prahus  hppe  to  resist  them  with  effect  ?     They  are  expelled 
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fiom  the  sdrfiMe  of  the  Indian  Sea*  They  are  hurkd  back  fvom 
.'their  settlements  on  the  sea-boards  of  the  island,  or  from  their 
villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  can  be  reached  by  any  of 
these  marauding  squadrons.  They  are  denied  all  contact  with 
civilisation.  The  rich  products  of  the  soil,  which  only  they  can 
foster  and  extract,  remain  untouched.  Civilisation  is  delayed. 
The  fisherman  at  his  nets,  the  peasant  in  liis  orchard,  the  careful 
housewife  in  her  little  chamb^,  the  sucking  infant  at  its 
mother^s  breast,  all  are  involved  in  one  sweeping  massacre. 
And  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  we  may  not  arrest  I 

We  shrink  from  the  attempt  of  reciting  the  numerous  opera- 
tions against  the  pirates  recorded  in  M.  de  Groot's  Beport  It 
is  a  ftiil-sized  Parliamentary  Paper  of  sixty  pages,  and  every 
page  contains  an  account  of  some  dozen  instances  of  piracy, 
b^ore  we  leave  it  to  the  reader's  notice,  there  is,  however,  one 
passage  which  deserves  particular  remark.  M.  de  Groot  speaks 
of  an  attack  which  was  made  by  a  flotilla  of  Dyak  prahus,  which 
bad  dared  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Dutch  war-schooner  *  Haai.'  He 
tdls  us  the  coasts  of  Paulianak  were  infested  by  Dyak  pirates 
in  1839»  At  Mampawa  they  engaged  the  Dutch.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  '  Sheriff  Mohamat,  the  commandant  of  the 
^  district,  having  learned  that  nine  of  their  prahus  were  at  the 
'mouth  of  the  river,  each  manned  by  frnm  thirty  to  forty 
^  bandits,  resolved  to  attack  them  with  only  three  prahus.    They 

*  fought  so  closely  that  scarcely  any  weapon  than  the  sabre  was 
'  used.  The  commandant  had  thirty-seven  men  killed,  the  loss 
^of  the  enemy  amounted  to  eighty.  It  appeared  that  these 
^  Dyaks  came  from  Seribas,  a  locality  situated  in  the  interior  of 
^  the  countries  to  the  north  of  SamlAS,  which  is  only  accessible 
'  to  the  small  light  vessels  of  the  Dyaks,  of  slender  form,  and  of 
^  which  all  the  parts  are  united  by  the  means  of  canes.  In 
'  their  voyages  they  bum  and  massacre  along  the  shores  all  that 
'  is  within  their  reach.  As  trophies  they  carry  off  the  skulls  of 
*the  victims  of  their  ferocity.  They  have  no  fire-arras,  but 
'  generally  use  the  sabre,  and  javelins,  or  spears  of  wood  hard- 

*  ened  by  fire.'  This  was  in  1839.  The  flotilla  of  the  same 
people,  which  was  destroyed  by  Captain  Farquhar  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  July  1849,  consisted  of  150  prahus.  The  average  of 
the  crews  was  forty  or  fifty  men,  while  some  prahus  carried 
seventy.  There  were  two  or  three  muskets  in  each  prahu. 
The  fleet  had  four  small  brass  guns.  The  true  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  piratical  flotillas  of  these  Dyaks  is,  that  if 
they  do  not  own  manv  fire-arms  themselves,  the  Malays  possess 
them  in  abundance.  The  Malays  join  with  the  Dyaks  in  their 
piratical  adventures^  and  may  indeed  be  9aid  to  be  the  chief 
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causes  of  tlie  mischief.  At  any  rate  a  flofUla  carrying  5000  <* 
6000  determined  savages,  each  man  armed  with  cutlass  and 
^pear,  200  or  300  bearing  muskets  besides,  and  four  brass  guns, 
is  not  an  apparition  a  merchantman  would  gladly  evoke*  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  point.  For  the  moment 
we  merely  call  attention  to  M.  de  Groot's  testimony  as  to  the 
-character  of  these  tribes. 

It  would,  however,  be  unpardonable,  at  this  point,  if  we  were 
to  rely  expressly  upon  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Groot  iand  Tem- 
minck  (from  whose  work  he  has  largely  extracted),  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  statement  with  regard  to  the  character  of  piracy  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  As  we  have  now  established  the  fact 
upon  the  testimony  of  strangers,  we  will  have  recourse  to  home 
•authorities.  First  let  us  take  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  This  dis- 
tinguished man  writes,  in  1811,  *A  few  days  ago,  Pangeran 
'^  Anam  came  out  from  Sambas  with  two  small  ships ;  one  of 
^  them  mounts  ten  guns,  and  the  other  eight  guns,  with  some 
^  armed  prahus.     ICwo  Chinese  junks  just  arrived  from  China, 

*  and  then  lying  on   the  bar   of   the  Paulianak  Kiver,  were 

*  attacked  by  their  boats.     One  of  these  junks  having  a  valuable 

*  cargo,  was  boarded  and  carried  off  instantly  by  them,  the  other 

*  was  relieved  by  the  Sultan's  armed  prahus,  who  went  to  then* 

*  assistance.'  We  will  next  produce  the  views  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
the  successor  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  at  Singapore.  We  found 
them  contained  in  a  letter  which  was  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1825,  by  a  Dutch  agent,  who  had  been  despatched 
on  a  special  mission  to  Singapore,  M.  Christian  van  Angelbeck, 
to  Baron  Van  der  Capellen,  the  Governor-General  of  Netherland 
India.  This  gentleman,  after  relating  how  he  had  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Crawfurd,  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
had  suggested  to  that  gentleman  the  propriety  of  e^blishing 
something  like  uniformity  between  the  operations  of  the  English 
and  the  Netherland  force  in  the  Indian  seas.    .Whereupon 

*  Le  Resident  (M.  Crawfurd)  me  repondit  que  cette  affaire  I'occu- 
pait  s^rieusement  deja  depuis  long  temps,  et  qu'il  avait  meme  eu 
I'intention  de  presenter  au  Gouverneur-G^neral  des  Indes  Anglaises, 
un  projet  sur  les  moyens  h.  mettre  en  usage  pour  Texpulsion  des 
pirates.  J'espere  maintenant,  ajouta-t-il,  etre  bient6t  en  etat  de 
realiser  ce  projet.  II  entra  tout-a-fait  dans  mes  vues  sur  la  mani^re 
dont  il  faudrait  s'y  prendre  pour  reussir;  et- faisant  I'observation 
qu'on  devait  faire  usage  des  bateaux  k  vapeur,  au  nombre  de  cinq 
au  six,  il  se  promettait  les  meilleurs  resultats  de  leur  emploi,  mais 
il  regardait  la  complete  expulsion  des  pirates,  au  nioyen  des  croiseurs 
ordinaires,  comme  fort  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible.  .  .  . 
II  d^sirerait  aussi  bien  voir  les  deux  Gouvernemens  r^unir  leurs 
efforts  contre  la  piraterie.    Le  nouveau  contrat  pass6  le  4  Aoi^t, 
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1824,  avec  les  Princes  de  Djohor  (concernant  la  cession  de  Singapore), 
coDtient  un  article  qui  defend  la  piraterie  ^  leurs  sujets;  il  me 
semble  que  c'est  1^  une  preuve  de  la  sincerite  des  declarations  que 
M.  Crawfurd  me  faisait  nagueres/ 

It  is  important  to  establish  a  universal  agreement  amongst  all 
anthorities  upon  this  point.  The  conviction  of  the  real  nature 
of  tl^is  atrocious  system  should  be  well  fixed  into  the  minds  of 
all  Englishmen;  for  its  cessation  mainly  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  so 
far,  we  have  an  entire  concurrence  between  the  Dutch  reporter, 
his  original  authority  M.  Temminck,  the  Dutch  authorities  from 
whose  despatches  he  quotes.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd. 

Our  next  reference  must  be  to  the  Singapore  Free  Press  and 
Java  Coumnt  of  1847.  We  here  find  it  stated,  that  in  that 
year  a  fleet  of  Balanini  pirates,  in  number  from  forty  to  sixty 
prahus,  came  out  from  their  haunts,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
terror  through  the  Archipelago.  They  swept  the  Banda  Straits,, 
assaulted  and  carried  a  village  near  Singapore,  and  absolutely 
attacked  a  Dutch  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Borneo.  The  East 
India  Company's  steamer  *  Nemesis,'  encountered  a  division  of 
this  flotilla,  consisting  of  eleven  prahus.  The  largest  of  the  prahus 
captured  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  carried  a  complement  of 
eighty  men.  The  second  class  was  seventy  feet  long  by  twelve 
broad.  The  average  crews  of  the  prahus  was  forty  men,  and 
each  carried  from  four  to  six  guns.  The  largest  prahu  mounted 
an  iron  nine  or  ten-pounder,  besides  six  or  eight  small  giins,  and 
the  crew  was  abundantly  supplied  with  rifles  and  muskets. 

It  has  been  said  again,  that,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  aa 
extensive  and  organised  system  of  piracy  may  exist  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  yet  that  the  British  Government  has  not  a  right 
to  interfere,  by  force  of  arms,  until  it  shall  have  been  proved 
that  the  attack  has  been  directed  ^^ainst  some  vessel  bearing  the 
British  flag.  Even  upon  this  ground,  untenable  as  it  is,  the 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  atrocious 
system  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  their  antagonists.  The  yacht 
'Royalist'  was  threatened  by  these  lawless  ruflSans.  The 
British  schooner  *  Swift '  only  contrived  with  extreme  difficulty 
to  escape  from  their  hands.  A  parcel  of  Indian  Lascars,  belong- 
ing to  the   ship   *  Sultana,'  were  seized  and  enslaved  by  the 

Suhan  of  Bruni,  and  by  the  piratical  chief  Sheriff*  Osman,  of 
Malladu  Bay.  Finally,  we  will  quote  as  two  instances,  the  attack 
upon  the  boats  of  the  *  Viscount  Melbourne,'  which  was  wrecked 

on  the  Luconia  shoal,  and  the  still  more  daring  attempt  upon 

the  boats  of  H.  M.  S.  *Dido,'  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel> 
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off  the  island  of  Sirhassan.  The  *  Viscount  Melbourne'  had 
struck  upon  the  shoal  above  named  in  January  1842.  •  Five 
boats  escaped  from  the  wreck.  ,  One  boat  with  twenty-five 
Lascars  on  board  disappeared  as  they  approached  the  mainland 
of  Borneo.  The  first  cutter,  with  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  37  th. 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  went  in  search  of  water,  but  although 
the  three  remaining  boats  showed  lights  all  night,  she  returned 
no  more.  The  next  day,  the  three  boats  which  were  left,  were 
attacked  by  a  native  prahu,  which  fired  into  them  and  wounded 
one  man.  The  pirates  succeeded  in  capturing  the  jolly  boat, 
and  finding  nothing  in  her  set  her  on  fire  loith  the  Lascars  in  her 
and  so  departed.  This,  one  should  imagine,  is  a  case  which 
calls  for  the  interference  of  the  British  Government.  The 
attack  upon  the  boats  of  the  *Dido'  were  even  still  more 
audacious.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Captain  Keppel's  work. 

But,  in  truth,  the  argument  is  untenable  for  a  single  moment. 
The  attempt  to  ignore  the  horrors  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  isles 
is  as  though  a  man  should  deny  that  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  that  the  Kaffirs  had  been 
recently  engaged  with  the  British  troops  in  the  scrub- wood  of 
Southern  Africa.  Not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment involved  in  putting  an  end  to  so  atrocious  a  system  on  all 
grounds  of  humanity  and  commercial  interest,  but  we  have 
absolutely  engaged  ourselves  to  co-operate  for  its  destruction  by 
the  solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty.  With  what  force  could  we 
seek  to  bind  the  Dutch  to  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  1824,  if  we  ourselves  disregarded  its  provisions  in 
one  of  its  most  essential  particulars  ?  Throughout  the  whole  of 
M.  de  Groot's  memorial  to  the  Dutch  Government  is  found  con- 
stant complaint  of  the  English  Government  in  this  respect. 
The  Dutch  agents  represent  that  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore  no  measures  were  taken  to  repress  the  misdeeds  of 
the  pirates.  They  add  that  even  when  the  British  authorities 
had  been  roused  to  a  tardy  co-operation,  the  nature  of  the 
tissistance  rendered  was  rather  calculated  to  delay  than  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view.  They  cite  as  an  instance,  in  proof  of 
their  assertion,  the  attack  made  by  the  *  Andromache '  in  the 
year  1836,  upon  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Linga.  Complaints  of  this  kind  come  of  course  from  a  very 
suspicious  quarter.  That  the  English  Government  has  been, 
slow  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  as  far  as 
regards  the  suppression  of  piracy,  we  are  not  unfortunately  in  a 
condition  to  deny.     It  is  equally  clear,,  that,  upon  the  part  of 
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ihe  Netherlands  Government,  the  greatest  jealousy  has  been 
displayed  at  the  slightest  token  of  British  interference.  How, 
indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected,  if  British  ships  of  war  had  been 
employed  to  sweep  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Seas  of  this  lawless 
swarm,  that  they  should  have  quitted  the  scene  of  action  with- 
out taking  further  steps  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  country 
upon  the  scene  of  their  conquest?  Let  us  add,  that  if  the 
Dutch  are  in  fairness  entitled  to  the  praise  which  they  claim,  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find,  upon  the  showing  of  their  own 
reporter,  a  record  of  constant  engagements  between  their  own 
ships  and  the  pirates,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1843.  We  know 
as  a  fact,  that  the  exertions  of  a  single  man  have  availed  to  clear 
the  coast  of  Borneo  from  Tanjong  Api  to  Malladu  Bay  of  these 
lawless  hordes.  How  then  is  it,  if  the  operations  of  the  Dutch 
navy  have  been  directed  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
same  end  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  a  more  satisfactory  result  ? 

The  instances  of  piracy  already  quoted  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  as  examples  of  a  wide-spread  and 
dreadful  system  which  pervades  the  Indian  islands  like  a  pesti- 
lence. From  Acheen  Head  to  New  Guinea,  aye,  and  even  to 
the  eastward  of  New  Guinea,  the  system  extends  in  all  its  dread- 
ful vitality.  In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  mention  was  made 
of  the  liberation  of  certain  Anglo-Indian  subjects  from  imprison- 
ment at  Jambi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  the  Dutch. 
That  may  fix  the  limits  of  the  *  system'  upon  the  western 
boundary.  We  have  the  authority  of  M.  de  Groot  for  stating, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Papos,  Onie,  and  of  Amalas  (Niew 
Guinea),  to  the  east  of  Ceram-Laut,  annually  equip  100  or  120 
prahus  for  piratical  purposes,  and  make  expeditious  to  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  their  own  abodes.  Nay,  it  is  stated 
in  the  Report,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Kolff,  who  in 
the  years  1825-26  made  an  excursion  among  the  southern  Moluc- 
cas, and  along  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  that  these 
blood-thirsty  savages  actually  devour  tlie  prisoners  whom  they 
may  have  captured  in  the  course  of  their  frays.  New  Guinea, 
however,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  taken  as  the  eastward 
limitary  line  of  the  system.,  On  the  south  its  operation  is 
bounded  by  Java  and  the  continuous  islands,  which  com- 
plete the  chain  to  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea.  On  the 
north,  no  absolute  boundary  line  can  be  fixed.  The  pirates 
swarm  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  northern  coast  of 
Borneo  was  one  of  their  favourite  haunts  until  tKey  were  cut 
up  root  and  branch  in  1846.  On  the  shores  of  Cochin  China, 
and  4>f  ChinalProper,  although. belonging  to  a  different  race  and 
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name,  they  are  equally  to  be  found.  The  whole  of  this  most 
beautiful  region  of  the  globe  has  been  given  up  to  their  devas- 
tations. The  result  has  been  one  continuous  scene  of  rapine, 
savagery,  and  murder. 

Many  schemes  might  be  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  piracy* 
European  nations,  however,  should  consider  twice  before  they 
carry  to  the  last  extremity  the  means  which  modem  science  ha& 
placed  at  their  disposal,  even  against  those  whose  actions  would 
appear  to  place  them  out  of  the  limits  of  human  sympathy.  Vigor- 
ous blows  must  be  struck ;  a  salutary  terror  must  be  inspired 
throughout  the  Archipelago ;  and  then  conciUation  and  policy 
may  avail.  We  are  no  advocates  for  sweeping  and  indiscrimi- 
nate  slaughter  even  against  the  pirates  of  the  Indian  seas.  In 
how  many  instances  has  it  not  been  proved  that  the  crews 
which  manned  the  pirate  prahu  had  been  driven  most  reluc- 
tantly to  the  occupation  by  their  Malay  rulers.     *  If  we  do  go 

*  a  pirating,'  said  a  prisoner  of  this  class  to  the  Judge,  if  we  re- 
member right,  at  Singapore,  *  you  cause  us  to  be  hanged ;  if  we 

*  refuse  to  go,  we  are  killed  by  the  Malays  and  by  our  own 

*  tribe.     We  are  prisoners  at  your  mercy.     If  the  choice  were 

*  set  before  us  again,  we  had  rather  take  the  uncertain  chance 

*  of  falling  into  your  hands,  than  the  certain  death  which  would 

*  be  the  consequence  of  our  refusal.  Do  with  us  as  seems  best  in 

*  your  own  eyes.'  Speaking  without  a  precise  recollection  of  the 
facts  in  this  particular  instance,  we  should  have  hesitated  much 
before  awarding  the  penalty  of  death  in  disregard  of  such  a  plea. 
The  instance,  however,  is  merely  quoted  to  show  the  impolicy, 
not  to  say  the  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  any  undistinguishing 
measure  of  repression.  The  object  should  be  rather  to  restrain 
and  subdue,  than  to  destroy  and  extirpate  the  piratical  tribes. 

But  let  us  next  confine  our  view  to  a  single  district  of  the 
Archipelago.  Circumstances  have  occurred  within  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  which  have  brought  us  into  dose  contact 
with  the  piratical  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo.  Of  these 
alone  we  would  now  speak.  The  influence  gained  by  Sir  James 
Brooke  over  the  minds  of  the  native  population,  his  protracted 
residence  in  the  country,  the  steady  determination  of  repressing 
these  terrible  atrocities  of  which  he  has  given  abundant  proof; 
the  ample  means  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  naval  officers  on 
the  station,  and  the  effect  with  which  these  means  have  been 
employed, — above  all,  the  confidence  he  has  won  from  all  persons 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  reality  of  the 
case  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  systein  of  piracy  prevails,—- 
point  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  furnish  us  with  the 
fiicts  upon  which  a  judicious  decision  may  be  based.     When  we 
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find  the  measures  proposed  and  carried  out  by  this  gentleman, 
supported  and  adopted  by  such  men  as  Sir  William  Parker,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Captain  Keppel,  Cap- 
tain Mundy,  Captain  Farquhar — not  to  speak  of  Colonel 
Butterworth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  the  Recorder  of 
Singapore,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  examine  judicially 
into  the  facts  of  the  case, — such  a  mass  of  authority  is  collected 
together  as  probably  never  yet  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
disputed  point  where  the  scene  of  action  was  so  remote. 

The  fortunes  of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  the  eastern  Archipelaga 
have  been  w^ithout  a  parallel  in  our  history  since  the  days  when 
the  discovery  of  the  two  Americas  and  the  Antilles  offered  a 
fair  field  of  action  to  the  first  adventurer  who  had  spirit  and 
energy  enough  to  attempt  their  conquest.  A  good  deal  of  spu- 
rious popularity  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  (whether  such  a  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  partisans,  or  to  the  natural  propensity  of  English- 
men to  halloo  on  the  ^lion'  of  the  season,)  it  is  clear  that  Sir 
-James  Brooke  got  credit  for  being  the  thing  he  was  not,  and  did 
not  get  credit  for  being  what  he  is.  Reaction  naturally  follows 
upon  exaggeration.  The  live  lion  of  one  season  is  the  dead  dog 
of  the  next.  If  such  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  has  not  occurred  in 
the  case  of  this  remarkable  man,  it  is  because  the  results  he  has 
absolutely  achieved  have  been  of  so  important  a  character,  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  our  greatest  Ministers  and  principal 
merchants.  Meantime  the  solid  qualifications  of  the  states- 
man and  the  soldier  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  more  than  a 
set-off  for  the  absence  oiF  other  qualities  which  are  more  likely 
to  recommend  their  possessor  to  the  favourable  notice  of  board- 
ing schools  for  young  ladies,  and  the  drawing  rooms  of  Bel- 
gravia.  It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Sir  James 
Brooke's  journals,  and  of  the  official  despatches  which  mark  the 
progress  of  his  operations,  without  feeling  an  intimate  conviction 
that  he  looks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  and  the  happiness 
of  the  native  tribes  as  the  most  pleasing  result  of  his  labours* 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  concerns  the  public  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  minute  details  of  his  early  career;  but 
the  few  facts  which  follow  may,  however,  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  those  who  have  heard  only  of  the  Biijah  of  Sarawak  as 
connected  with  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

James  Brooke  was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1803,  at 
Hooghly  in  Bengal.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Srooke,  Esq.,  who  for  a  long  time  was  employed  as  a  civilian  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  subsequently  became  heir  to  the 
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coDttdemble  property  which  his  father  left  befaind  htm  at  hti 
decease.  The  young  man  was,  however,  destined  to  see  human 
life  in  many  forms,  before  the  possession  of  an  ample  income 
insured  him  independence  of  action,  and  permitted  him  to  follow 
out  the  bent  of  his  genius.  When  quite  a  youtli,  he  obtained  a 
cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army,  and  took  part  in  the  Burmese 
war.  In  an  action  with  the  Burmese  forces  in  Assam,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Government.  The  praise,  however,  did  not  come  without  a 
certain  degree  of  alloy.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  the  suffering  from  his  wound  was  so  severe,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  and  try  what  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  his  native  air.  After  a  short  residence  at  home, 
he  travelled  over  the  principal  part  of  the  Continent  to  recruit 
his  health  and  inform  his  mind,  until  his  leave  of  absence  should 
have  expired.  We  now  come  to  the  strangest  point  in  his 
eventful  career. 

The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  consequence 
was  a  delay  in  his  arrival  in  Calcutta.  His  leave  of  absence 
was  broken.  The  facts  of  the  case  would  no  doubt  have  held 
him  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  his  military  superiors.  The  youny 
man  was,  however,  too  impatient  to  await  their  decision,  and 
resigned  his  commission  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
inquiry.  This  step  which,  on  the  ordinary  canons  of  prudence 
•and  foresight,  would  appear  to  have  been  rash  and  ill-advised, 
proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  The  ship  in  which  he 
had  arrived  at  Madras  was  about  to  proceed  to  China.  He  det- 
termined  upon  taking  a  passage  on  board  of  her,  that  he  might 
visit  countries  which  had  not  been  without  influence  upon  his 
imagination,  even  when  his  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to 
books  and  public  rumour. 

Thus  it  was  for  the  first  time  he  saw  those  beautiful  islands 
of  the  Indian  sea,  in  which  so  many  years  of  his  after  life  were 
to  be  spent.  The  probability  is  that  he  could  scarcely  render 
account  to  hunself  as  to  how  or  when  the  resolution  of  choosing 
this  lovely  region  for  his  future  scene  of  action  first  to6k  firm 
hold  of  his  mind.  As  yet,  no  doubt,  his  taste  was  gratified  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  scenery,  his  imagination  raised  by  the 
prospect  of  adventure ;  but  there  was  no  fixed  and  settled  pur- 
pose of  devoting  his  life  to  the  Indian  islands  and  their  inhabit- 
ants. Many  a  young  traveller  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  among  the  Grecian  islets,  has  declared,  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  him  to  pass  his  life  at  a  distance  from  the 
splendours  of  such  scenes.   He  has,  notwithstandmg,  turned  out 
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a  Terjr  ]ie8pectat>le  proficient  In  the  hum-dnims  of  English  life. 
So  might  it  have  been  with  Sir  James  Brooke  had  there  not 
been  something  in  his  character  essentially  different  from  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  run  <tf  men.  Circumstances,  too,  com- 
bined to  afford  him  independence  of  action  at  the  moment  it 
Tfas  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  his  career.  That 
independence  came  neither  too  early,  nor  too  late.  He  was 
restrained  from  rushing  into  action  until  his  intellect  and  temper 
were  mature.  He  was  not  kept  too  long  hesitating  on  the 
brmk  of  an  unfulfilled  purpose.  Besolution  might  have  grown 
doll ;  the  fine  edges  of  a  romantic  purpose  might  have  become 
blunted  by  sliding  too  long  upon  the  grooves  of  ordinary  life. 
This  we  note,  to  use  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  as  one  of  the  ^  chief 
*  felicities '  of  his  eventful  career. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  impression  left  upon  his 
mind  by  his  first  visit  to  the  Indian  waters  was  so  enduring, 
that  we  find  him  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  fitting 
up  a  brig  tt{X)n  his  own  account,  and  sailing  away  once  more 
for  the  Chinese  seas.  Probably  the  love  of  adventure  was 
the  {Hrincipal  motive  which  at  this  time  impelled  him  to  action. 
The  time,  indeed,  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he  could  carry  his 
^rpose,  vague  and  undetermined  as  it  might  be,  into  effect. 
His  father,  who  was  yet  living,  would  not  countenance  the 
inad^^cap  scheme.  The  adventure,  like  many  another  one,  broke 
down  for  want  of  funds.  The  future  Bajah  of  Sarawak  was 
compelled  in  India  to  dispose  of  his  brig,  and  return  to  England 
with  no  higher  result  than  a  considerable  addition  to  his  nau- 
tical knowledge,  and  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  countries 
which  he  was  finally  to  visit  with  so  much  effect.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England,  his  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  much  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  other  young  men  who  can  look  forward 
to  the  future  without  anxiety.  He  was  known  as  a  fearless 
horseman  and  swimmer,  an  expert  shot,  and  persevering  yachts- 
man. His  immediate  friends  appear  to  have  prophesied,  that 
if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  one  day  make  for  himself  a 
name.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  distinguish  him  much  in 
the  eye  of  a  casual  observer  from  a  hundred  young  men  who 
are  at  this  moment  loitering  about  the  Yacht  Club-House  at 
Cowes,  and  who  will  infallibly  end  as  county  magistrates,  and 
members  of  White's  or  Boodle's,  if  their  lives  attain  the  ordinary 
term  of  existence. 

Mr.  Brooke's  father  was  now  dead.  In  the  year  1838,  just 
eight  years  after  his  original  departure  from  Madras  for  the 
Indian  seas,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he 
determined  upon  carrying  out  that  expedition  which  was  to  give 
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a  colour  to  his  whole  future  life.  The  death  of  his  father  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  an  easy  fortune,  so  that  he  could  make  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  in  the  amplest  manner.  Even  at 
the  moment  of  dey)arture,  and  wken  he  was  about  to  realise  the 
dreams  which  had  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  intel- 
lectual life,  his  instinctive  caution  did  not  forsake  him»  He 
took  care  that  his  crew  of  twenty  hands  should  not  consist  of 
any  but  men  whom  he  had  long  trained  to  his  purpose,  and 
on  whose  fidelity  and  activity  he  could  rely.  The  *  Royalist'  was 
a  schooner  of  142  tons  burden :  she  carried  six  six-pounders,  a 
number  of  swivels,  and  small  arms  in  abundance  to  resist  any 
piratical  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  the  ship.  In  October, 
1838,  he  sailed  away  from  the  shores  of  England,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1839,  the  ^  Royalist '  for  the  first  time  let  go 
Jher  anchor  in  the  Sarawak  river,  opposite  the  residence  of  the 
.Rajah  Muda  Hassim. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  best  consideration  we  have  beea 
>able  to  give  to  his  published  journals,  that  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
^parture  from  England,  or  even  upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  Indiaa 
.  seas.  Sir  James  Brooke  at  all  anticipated  the  realities  which 
vivere  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  main  object  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  voyage  of  some  two  or  three  years'  dura- 
tion among  the  Indian  isles.  The  idea  of  visiting  strange  tribes 
jind  races  of  men,  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in  his  mind. 
His  journals  afford  tokens  that  a  survey  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Archipelago  was  among  his  favourite  schemes.  There  was 
the  prospect  too  of  increasing  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  birds  and  animals  which  inhabit  the  islands,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  their  mineral  and  vege- 
table productions.  He  did  not  quit  the  shores  of  England  as 
a  self-appointed  protector  of  the  aborigines.  He  is  neither 
Quixote  nor  Oberlin,  but  a  man  of  strong  head  and  kindly 
nature,  who  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
without  endeavouring  to  amend  the  anomaly.  The  piracies  of 
the  Indian  seas,  the  hor^^ible  cruelties  infiicted  by  the  Malays 
.upon  the  Dyaks,  and  b^  the  Sea-Dyaks  upon  their  gentler 
.brothers,  aroused  his  indignation  from  the  first  moment  they 
were  obtruded  upon  his  notice.  But  he  did  not  quit  his  home 
with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  struggle,  with  a  bale  of 
moral  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  one  locker  of  his  yacht,  and  a 
case  of  tubular  rockets  in  another.  The  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  and  ability  of 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  was  equal  to  the  emeigency : 
one  step  led  to  another,  until  at  length  the  gallant  English 
gentleman,  who  had  quitted  bis  home  and  his  friends  tor  a 
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romantic  excursion  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas,  found  himself  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  well-nigh  unknown 
island  of  Borneo.  Nor  was  this  all.  So  highly  had  his  conduct 
been  approved  of  by  the  most'  cautious  statesman  of  his  native 
country,  that  on  his  return  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  his 
Sovereign  as  a  worthy  object  of  Royal  favour.  Three  times 
his  conduct  had  been  impugned  by  a  knot  of  active  enemies 
before  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  three  times  have 
the  Houses  recorded  their  sense  of  his  high  character  and  deserts 
in  a  manner  that  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  annab  of  his 
country. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this 
controversy.  It  was  lately  characterised  by  Baron  Alderson  on  its 
merits  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Sir  James.  Still  less  can  we 
^ifford  space  for  a  continuous  recital  of  the  extraordinary  events 
by  which  he  has  won  his  way  to  his  present  position.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  if  we  briefly  jot  down  the  date  of  the  principal  facts 
which  must  already  be  familiar  to  most  Englishmen.  On  his 
£r8t  visit  to  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  who  was  governing  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Bruni,  at  war  with  some  rebellious 
tribes  amongst  his  subjects.  The  Rajah  wished  him  to  stay,  as 
his  presence  might  be  supposed  to  act  by  way  of  intimidation  to 
his  revolted  subjects.  The  young  Enghshman,  however,  sailed 
away,  and  it  was  not  until  his  second  visit  to  Sarawak  in  August, 
1840,  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  dis- 
pute. Muda  Hassim  offered  him  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  he  finally  accepted  on  the  24th  of  September,  1841; 
and  his  appointment  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Sultan. 
His  motives  for  accepting  the  gift  may  perhaps  best  be  ga- 
thered from  his  own  diary  about  this  time.  *  With  the  Dyaks/ 
lie  writes,  'day  after  day,  month  after  month,  it  is  the  same 

*  story, — a  life  of  watchfulness,  of  flight  and  fight.    In  the  course 

*  of  every  year  many  lose  their  lives,  and  more  their  liberty. 
'  Oh  I  that  my  power  to  save  these  benighted  people  were  equal 

*  to  my  inclination  to  do  so.     My  anxiety  and  my  desire  to  ' 

*  ameliorate  their  condition  are  boundless;  and  though  the  love 

*  o£  home  may  beckon  me  thitherward,  yet  I  must  never  dream 
^  of  returning  to  my  native  land  until  at  least  some  measure  of 

*  good  has  been  accomplished.'  A  little  inquiry  into  the  con- 
•dition  of  his  new  subjects  soon  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  permanent  amelioration  until  the  horrible  practice 
•of  piiacy,  which  prevailed  along  the  coast,  should  have  been 
thoroughly  repressed.  To  this  end  he  implored,  and  not  without 
effect,  the  assistance  of  the  British  naval  ofiicers  on  the  station^ 
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whiph  w$3  williiigly  affi)rded  when  those  gentlemen  had  onoe 
convinoed  themselves  that  the  case  was  one  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  British  arms. 

First,  Captain  Keppel  was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English  B^ah  by  Sir  William  Parker  in  1843.  In  1845,  Sir 
iThomas  Cochrane  proceeded,  at  his  instigation,  with  a  fleet  of 
seven  ships  to  demand  explanation  of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni ;  and 
the  result  was  a  very  humble  promise  of  submission  from  the 
Sultan,  himself  a  pirate  at  heart.  No  sooner  was  the  admiral's 
back  turned  than  the  Sultan  caused  Muda  Hassim,  and  as  many 
others  as  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  .  English 
interests,  to  be  murdered.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
iU;taok  and  capture  of  Bruni,  in  July,  1846;  and  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Borneo.  In  all  these  actions  Sir  James  Brooke  lai^ely  par- 
4icipated,  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  originated 
with  him.  The  pirates  of  the  northern  coast  were  not,  however, 
the  only  hordes  with  whidi  Sir  James  Brooke  had  to  contend. 
He  had  other  antagonists  of  the  like  character  nearer  him,  whosie 
aggressions  it  became  his  duty  a  second  time  to  repress. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Sarawak  rivers,  lie  the  rivers  of  Sarebas  and  Sakarran.  .  These 
/were  the  rivers  visited  by  Captain  Eeppel  in  the  boats  of  the 
Dido,  in  1843,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni.  The 
Pyaks  of  thdse  two  rivers  are  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
foratical  hordes  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Borneo, 
and  a  description  of  them  may  serve  as  a  description  of  all  other 
3ea-Dyaks  who  are  addicted  to  piracy.  At  the  time  of  Captidn 
Eeppel's  operations  they  were  under  the  influence  of  two  Arab 
Serifis,  or  self'-styled  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  They  could 
upon  occasion  put  out  to  sea  in  a  flotilla  canying  3000  or  4000 
men.  Sir  James  Brooke  mentions,  in  his  diary,  that  upon  onfe 
occasion,  when  he  was  as  yet  young  on  the  B>omean  coast,  he 
saw  a  fleet  of  ninety-^ight  boats  put  out  from  these  rivers, 
which,  at  an  average  of  twenty-five  men  to  each,  would  give  a 
total  of  2450  men.  When  a  piratical  excursion  was  intended, 
the  Arab  Serifl*  caused  a  gong  to  be  beaten  round  the  town,  and 
summoned  by  name  as  many  Malays  as  were  to  proceed  upon 
the  expedition.  As  many  as  r^us^  were  heavily  fined.  With 
the  Dyaks,  of  course,  less  ceremony  was  used ;  but  indeed  no 
great  ceremony  was  wanting,  the  passion  for  piracy,  and  the 
k>ve  of  head*hunting,  had  attained  so  great  a  height  among 
this  people.  The  blow  struck  by  Captain  Keppel  was  un*- 
fi>rtunately  supposed  to  be  but  a  casual  one.  Three  years  afteit- 
wards  their  depaedations  had  been  renewed  to  a  fearful  extent. 
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and  kept  the  whole  coast  in  a  state  of  akirm.  From  1448  to 
1849  matters  weot  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Over  a  wide  dUtriot 
of  country^  on  each  side  of  their  haunts,  rapine  and  murder 
reigned  supreme. 

The  piratical  operations  of  these  Dyaks  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  internecine  hostilities  of  savi^  tribes.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  war  between  one  community  and  another. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  war  between  one  community  and  all 
0Qmmunities.  This  last  is  the  case  of  the  Sea-Dyaks,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebas  and  the  Sakarran  rivers. 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man ;  but  unfortunately^  until  the 
lurival  of  the  English,  no  man's  hand  was  against  them.  They 
were  too  united,  too  well  armed,  too  powerful  Even  after  lol 
that  had  been  done,  the  piratical  fleet  which  put  to  sea  from  th€ 
two  rivers  in  July,  1849,  consisted  of  100  pndius^  each  prahu 
a?^[«ging  thirty-five  men.  The  whole  coast  was  under  a  reign 
of  terror,  —  all  native  trade  was  at  an  end,  —  the  fishermen 
were  flying  into  the  interior.  In  the  course  of  two  months  they 
had  murdered  300  persons  in  order  to  obtain  heads,  and  to  swell 
their  previous  store  of  these  horrid  trophies.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  the  lesson  inflicted  by  Captain  Farquhar  would  be  a 
lasting  one.  The  interest  of  our  commerce  absolutely  requires 
Aat  these  atrocities  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  even  if 
the  voice  of  humanity  were  silent  in  our  breasts. 

For  it  must  |iot  be  forgotten  that  the  infant  trade  of  the 
Amhipelago  is  yet  in  a  condition  which  depends  on  careful  fos* 
tering.  Large  communities  uippose  large  towns ;  large  towns 
attract  large  ships  and  large  trade.  Now,  in  the  Indiim  Archi- 
pelago, as  yet,  trade  is  clipped  of  its  fair  proportions  by  the 
absence  of  large  towns,  which  never  can  spring  up  on  the  coasts 
as  long  as  the  piratical  tribes  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  de- 
predations. The  little  native  pn^u,  which  would  convey  l^e 
pxkluce  of  a  private  owner  to  some  central  entrepdt,  where  it 
eonld. be  disposed  of  at.advanti^e,  is  intercepted,  the  cargo 
pillaged,  the  crew  murdered  or  carried  away  into  slavery.  Thus 
the  hope  of  an  extended  commerce  is  nipped  in  the  very  bud 
Our  merchants  and  traders  must  not  hope  to  find  any  very 
extensive  vent  in  the  Archipelago  fi^r  their  wares  and  manu- 
fiictures  until  this  system  has  been  superseded.  Once  let  com- 
nerce  be  protected  over  these  first  difficulties^  and  the  native 
traders  will  know  to  protect  themselves. 

'  There  is  this  additional  reason  for  putting  a  check  upon  the 
practice  of  piracy,  that  its  prdessors  take  to  it  as  a  trade  in  the 
absenee  of  more  legitimate  occupation.  When  the  Indian 
iflkmders,  who  have  been  hardened  to  these  practices  by  the 
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traditions  of  five  centuries,  and  the  impulses  of  uncivilised  man, 
perceive  that  there  is  another  and  a  more  prudent  method  of 
increasing  their  wealth,  these  lawless  desires,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  will  fade  away  from  their  minds. 
Piracy  begets  want,  and  want  begets  piracy.  These  wretched 
hordes  are  engaged  in  a  vicious  circle  from  first  to  last. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  is  an  obvious  one.  Wherever 
piracy  has  obtained  a  head^  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
centi^  seat  of  the  piratical  tribe.  It  is  of  little  avail  seizing  upon  a 
solitary  prahu  here,  and  hanging  a  few  offenders  there.   No  blow 

•should  be  struck  but  an  effectual  one,  and  when  once  delivered, 
the  pirates  may  be  left  for  a  time  without  further  molestation. 
An  occasional  visit  from  a  steamer,  an  occasional  demonstration 
of  our  ships  of  war,  as  they  happen  to  be  near  the  station,  is  all 
that  would  be  required  to  keep  the  tribes  addicted  to  piracy  in 
awe.  They  must  feel  convinced  that  the  power  is  at  hand 
whenever  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  put  forth  our  strength. 
Meanwhile,  no  effort  should  be  neglected  to  train  up  an  anti* 
piratical  party  among  the  infected  tribes.  There  have  been 
divisions  of  opinion  and  inclination  even  among  the  Sea-Dyaks 
of  the  Sarabas  and  Sakan*an  rivers.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all 
the  seven  rivers  which  lie  along,  the  coast  between  Tanjang  Api 
and  Malluder  Bay.  We  take  this  district  merely  as  an  example. 
The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  eastern  as  to  the 
western  side  of  Borneo,  and  to  all  other  parts  6^  the  Archipelago, 
as  to  the  coasts  of  this  great  island.  The  only  difference  which 
<;ould  be  quoted  would  be  with  regard  to  such  communities  as 
the  Illauans,  and  Balaynini,  and  others,  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  equipping  heavy  armaments  for  sea.  They  are  more  in  the 
position  of  the  Algerines  before  Lord  Exmouth's  time,  and  pro- 
bably will,  for  years  to  come,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  persuasion 
and  remonstrance,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  more  than  one 
severe  lesson.  They  must  be  taught  by  terrible  experience  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  others. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  is 
hallowed  in  their  eyes  as  the  chivalry  of  crime. 

Such,  then,  we  take  the  two  influences  to  be  which  have  for 
«o  long  a  time  obstructed  the  full  development  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Other  measures  must  doubtless  be  taken,  but  they 
seem  to  follow  so  naturally  upon  the  progress  of  commerce,  thid; 

'  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  point  them  out.  The  settle- 
ment at  Labuan,  of  which  such  favourable  accounts  have  been 
lately  received,  is,  probably,  not  the  only  post  which  we  shall 
ultimately  find  it  necessary  to  occupy.  The  discovery  of  coal 
of  good  quality  and  in  large  quantity  upon  this  island  and  the 
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a^acent  mtunland  of  Borneo,  is  one  of  those  events  which  con- 
stitute an  epoch  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  coal  is  there, 
and  in  abundant  quantity,  as  has  been  testified  by  all  persons 
who  have  visited  the  spot.  The  unaccountable  inaction  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  Company  in  turning  thb  prize  to  good 
account  is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  it 
must  prove  a  large  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
advantage  to  the  public  A  good  coaling  station  is  the  one 
point  needed  to  insure  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  seas  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  More  than  this,  the  necessities  of  communica- 
tion are  becoming  every  day  more  stringent.  The  shores  of 
North  America  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  more  and  more 
crowded  with  rou^  and  energetic  masses  of  men,  .determined 
in  some  way  or  other  to  force  their  way  to  fortune.  A  fair 
sheet  of  water  separates  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Are  they  likely  to  remain  still  in  those  fortuitous 
seats  of  industry  as  soon  as  they  perceive  hopes  of  larger  profit 
elsewhere  ?  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Australia,  too, 
demand  the  power  of  rapid  communication  with  our  Indian 
empire  and  with  the  mother  country.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
smce  the  intelligence  reached  us  of  llie  expedition  against  Japan 
under  Commodore  Perry.  Doubtless  a  few  months  more  will 
bring  us  news  that  the  brazen  wall  which  has  hitherto  separated 
those  unsocial  islanders  from  the  communities  of  civilised  men 
has  been  efiectually  broken  down.  Our  English  merchants  at 
Singapore  are  casting  many  anxious  glances  at  Siam  and  Cochin 
Chma.  Ere  long  the  navigation  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  will  have  been  placed  on  a  practicable  footing.  All 
things  would  appear  to  denote  a  universal  stir  of  mankind 
towards  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Are  we  who  stand  upon  the 
vantage  ground  to  lag  in  the  rear  ?  The  Indian  islands  lie  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  coming  hubbub  and  enterprise,  a  bait  and 
a  reward  to  the  most  resolute  adventurers. 

Evidently  our  first  care  should  be,  not  to  permit  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  from  any  legitimate  intercourse  with  the  native 
tribes  by  the  absurd  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Dutch  diplo- 
matists. By  our  treaty  engagements  we  are  bound,  and  to  our 
treaty  engagements  let  us  adhere,  that  is,  to  their  very  truth 
and  meaning,  but  not  to  any  fanciful  construction  which  it  may 
please  the  ministers  at  the  Hague  or  at  Batavia  to  put  upon 
their  various  provisions.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Dutch  are 
busy,  if  we  are  still.  The  very  existence  of  Holland  as  a 
eountry  of  its  present  European  importance  depends,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Hague,  upon  the  maintenance  of  her 
Indian  empire.     It  is  not  unnatural  that   Dutch  statesmen 
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should  cKng  to  it  with  terrible  tenacity  at  the  moment  thejr 
see  other  nations  swarming  round  the  golden  prize.  Let 
us  take  aire  that  the  odious  practice  of  piracy  is  thoroughly: 
extirpated  from  the  Indian  seas.  As  a  natural  object^  it 
seems  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  clear  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  settlement  at  Labuau,  atid  in  the  imme^ 
diate  course  of  our  Chinese  trade.  Much  already  has  been 
effected  through  the  agency  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  our  naval 
officers  on  the  station.  A  little  care  would  now  keep  the 
Bornean  coast  in  order  from  Point  Datu  to  the  Straits  of 
Balambangan.  It  needs  but  the  occasional  visit  of  a  steamer  to 
control  the  seven  chief  piratical  rivers  since  Captain  Farquhar 
inflicted  so  exemplary  a  chastisement  upon  the  blood-thirsty 
hordes  of  the  Sarabas  and  Sakarran. 

All  measures  that  would  tend  to  promote  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  inland  tribes,  and  to  check  their  internal  con- 
tests and  divisions,  would,  of  course,  be  most  desirable.  Of  the 
great  island  of  Celebes,  and  the  still  greater  island  of  Borneo, 
of  Gilolo,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  our  knowledge 
does  not  extend  very  far.  Of  their  wealth  and  fertility  we  have 
received  favourable  assurances,  but  there  we  must  stop  short 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  preposterous  pre- 
tensions, it  would  be  easy  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
internal  condition  of  Celebes.  Borneo,  however,  presents  a 
practical  problem  of  greater  difiiculty.  We  may  trust,  that  the 
almost  superstitious  reverence  in  which  Sir  James  Brooke  is 
held  by  the  native  tribes  may  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  fadlitate  the  labours  of  any  exploring  party.  No  effort, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  spared  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  and 
eapacities  of  the  country. 

We  would  not  conclude .  without  giving  utterance  to  an 
expression  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  for  the  future  fate  of 
the  Indian  islanders.  What  between  their  European  task*; 
masters,  their  piratical  hordes,  and  their  Malay  chiefs,  their's 
has*  not  been  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What 
will  become  of  them  if  roughly  and  prematurely  brought  into 
contact  with  the  strong  impulses  of  Europeans,  and  the  still 
more  violent  action  of  the  pioneers  of  the  United  States?: 
They  must  be  scattered  in  the  collision,  unless  something  like 
humanity  and  benevolence  preside  over  the  inroads  of  the 
stronger  race.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  islanders  into  a 
slavery  sinnlar  to  that  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  would 
be  as  short-sighted  aa  inhuman.  We  do  not  want  large  colonies' 
of  Europeans  in  the  Indian  isles.  Commerce,  and  not  colonisa- 
tion or  empire,  should  be  our  object.     Nor,  if  the  native  tribes 
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once  saw  their  way  to  security  for  life  and  property  within 
and  without,  by  land  and  by  water,  would  the  result  be  doubts 
fuL  The  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  on  them 
would  be,  the  presence  of  some  protecting  hand,  which  should 
maintain  order,  and  give  their  industry  fair  jAay.  It  is,  how- 
ever, idle  to  calculate  upon  a  continuous  crop  of  disinterested  and 
remarkable  men  starting  up  on  a  sudden  to  execute  the  task  which 
a  nation  has  neglected.  The  fear  is,  that  their  work  may  die 
with  them.  The  ordinaify  impulses  of  human  nature  will  resume 
their  sway  immediately  the  master-mind  has  disappeared  which 
restrained  them  into  harmony.  The  best  hope  for  the  Indian 
islanders  lies  in  the  greater  wisdom  of  our  present  commercial 
system,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  in  the  milder  temper  of 
nations  which  lay  claim  to  civilisation.  At  least  we  may  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  increasing  rapidity  of  intercourse* 
A  wrong  done  at  the  equator  will  soon  vibrate  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  fragrant  spice  groves,  the  blue  seas,  and  deep  forests 
of  the  Indian  isles,  may  yet  appear  as  among  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  Creator's  glory,  when  they  shall  once  have  been 
purged  from  the  stains  of  oppression  and  crime. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Bartkold  George  Niebuhr^ 
With  Essays  on  his  Character  and  Influence  by  the  Chevalier 
BuNSEN,  &c.  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.     London :  1852. 

Asa  Boman  Historian  the  name  of  Niebuhr  has  long  been 
^^^  familiar  to  English  readers.  The  admirable  translation  of 
his  great  work  given  to  the  world  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  and 
the  unbounded  admiration  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold  for  his  guide 
and  predecessor  in  the  labyrinth  of  eariy  Boman  annals,  have  in 
some  degree  enabled  our  countrymen  to  do  justice  to  that  singular, 
combination  of  vivid  imagination  and  critical  acumen  which  so 
peculiarly  fitted  Niebuhr  for  his  task.  While  his  extensive  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  philology  placed  at  his  disposal 
resources  possessed  in  equal  measure  by  few  who  had  trod  the 
same  path ;  while  his  profound  study  of  political  science  pre- 
pared him  to  discern  the  real  meaning  and  nature  of  the  civic 
institutions  of  ancient  times,  which  to  others  presented  only  a 
heap  of  incomprehensible  confusions;  while  his  critical  faculty 
enabled  him  to  put  aside  all  that  was  purely  legendary  and 
excrescent,  imd  to  detect  whole  volumes  of  prolific  and  expla- 
natory truths  in  careless  fragments  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  predecessors,  as  Cuvier  discovered  in  a  few  muti- 
lated bones  the  key  to  whole  systems  of  classifioatbn, — he  wa» 
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at  tbe  same  time  endowed  with  an  historical  imagination  of 
singular  creative  energy  and  judgment.  It  transported  him 
unreservedly  to  the  position  and  point  of  view  of  antiquity,  so 
that  he  penetrated  into  and  reconstructed  the  past,  and  restored 
in  distinct  outlines  and  colouring  the  dim  and  faded  forms  of 
ancient  polity.  Hence,  though  several  of  his  decisions  have 
been  set  aside  on  fuller  consideration  and  a  wider  induction, 
and  though  some  of  his  followers,  by  adopting  his  method,  have 
improved  upon  his  work,  yet  to  him  still  remains  the  credit,  not 
only  of  having  been  the  first  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  early  constitution  of  Borne,  but  of 
having  introduced,  if  not  invented,  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  materials  of  the  history  of  former  ages. 

But  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  that  Niebuhr  was  nearly  as 
eminent  a  statesman  as  he  was  an  historian.  He  entered  public 
life  very  early,  and  only  quitted  it  seven  years  before  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  between  1810  and  1813, 
when  he  held  a  Professorship  at  Berlin,  he  was  actively  and 
incessantly  engaged  either  as  an  administrator  or  an  ambassador. 
In  1796  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  1823  he  left  Eome  for 
Bonn.  His  historical  studies  were  prosecuted,  often  at  great 
disadvantage, — generally  amid  the  toils  of  office  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  most  exciting  and  disturbing  period  which 
Central  Europe  had  witnessed  for  centuries.  He  was  the 
associate  of  the  German  statesmen  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
German  literati  of  the  period ;  and  political  interests  occupied  a 
far  larger  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  seem  to  have 
clung  still  nearer  to  his  heart,  than  his  antiquarian  or  specu- 
lative researches.  It  is  in  this  character — as  a  statesman  and 
a  family  man — that  these  volumes  chiefly  depict  him.  Some 
years  ago,  hb  sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  friends,  published  three  volumes  of  his  cor- 
respondence, accompanied  by  biographical  notices  of  his  career. 
A  selection  from  these  is  now  presented  to  the  English  public. 
Those  letters  have  been  omitted  which  could  have  interest  only 
for  Germans ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  allusions  and  brief 
notices  which,  in  their  original  form,  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible only  to  Germans,  have  been  amplified  and  explained  by 
the  English  translator,  who  has  at  the  same  time,  with  most 
meritorious  diligence,  studied  the  history  and  memoirs  of  the 
period  (particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Stein,  for  many  yeat*s 
Niebuhr's  chief  and  fellow-labourer)  with  the  view  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  narrative  every  elucidation  within  reach. 
The  authoress  (for  it  is  the  work  of  a  lady)  has,  so  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  pronounce,  executed  her  task  with  great  judg- 
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ment  and  care;  her  style  is  unusually  elegant,  fluent,  and 
correct;  she  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  all  the  surviving 
fnends  of  Niebuhr  to  whom  she  could  obtain  access ;  and  she 
has  been  enabled  to  enrich  her  work  with  estimates  of  the 
diaracter  and  influence  of  Niebuhr  as  a  man,  a  diplomatist,  and 
zxi  historian,  from  the  pens  of  three  of  his  countrymen, — one  of 
whom.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  has  himself  achieved  a  European 
reputation. 

Niebuhr's  father,  the  celebrated  Arabian  traveller,  was  a 
German,  but  Niebuhr  himself  was  born  in  Copenhagen.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  belonged  both  to  Denmark  and  ta 
Germany,  was  able  to  serve  both  countries,  and  learned  the 
languages  of  both  simultaneously  in  infancy.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  whither  his 
father  had  retired,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  University  of 
EieL  In  both  places  he  was  distinguished  for  unusual  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  a  genuine  and  intense  interest  in  his  studies;  and 
his  power  of  acquiring  languages  was  almost  unexampled.  At 
one  time  he  was  master  of  twenty  different  tongues. 

*The  Greek  and  Eoman  classics  were  at  all  times  the  most  at* 
tractive  to  him ;  but  while  at  college  he  only  permitted  himself  to 
read  them  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  industry.  When  reading  the  an- 
cients, he  completely  lived  in  their  world  and  with  them.  He  once 
told  a  friend,  who  had  called  on  him  and  found  him  in  great  emotion, 
that  he  often  could  not  bear  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time 
in  the  old  tragic  poets ;  he  realised  so  vividly  all  that  was  said,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  by  the  persons  represented.  He  could  see  Anti- 
gone leading  her  blind  father — the  aged  CEdipus  entering  the  grove, 
—  he  could  catch  the  music  of  their  speech,  and  felt  certain  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  could  not 
reproduce  it  with  his  barbarian  tongue. 

'  His  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  quickness  and  depth  of  feeling, 
rendered  his  mental  condition  extremely  variable ;  his  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment was  so  keen,  that  anything  which  gave  him  pleasure  would  at 
times  affect  him  even  to  tears ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  trivial  cir- 
cumstances would  occasion  him  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  annoy- 
ance, or  even  excite  him  to  momentary  asperity.  His  sensitive 
physical  temperament  aggravated  this  tendency,  and  when  he  was 
suffering  in  body  or  had  ov^rstudied  himself,  he  became  dull  and 
incapable  of  mental  exertion,  and  in  such  cases  he  would  often  fancy 
that  his  faculties  were  giving  way ;  but  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  friend,  or  a  literary  work  of  importance,  'was  sufficient  to 
recover  him  from  this  state,  and  restore  him  to  his  mental  powers.* 
(VoLi.p.31.) 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  father  (written  in 
1794,  when  he  was  only  eighteen)  will  show  the  high  standard 
he  entertained  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task  and 
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Ibe  Uteiraiy  positloa  which  he  already  began  to  cooteooiflate  aad 
aspire  to: — . 

i  *  Hy  ii^ad  «witn6  when  I  surrey  whttll  have  yet  to  learn,— phfte^- 
8opby,m«themftties,  physics,  chemistvy,  trnturiil  bistory<.  Then,  too^ 
I  mii$t  perfect  myself  in  history,  German  and  French,  and  stncfy 
fion^^.law,  and  the  politicail  constitutions  of  Europe  a§  ^as  I  ca% 
and  increase  my  knowledge  of  antUjuities ;  and .  all  tbls  mfost  be  don^ 
within  five  years  at  most,  so  far  as  a  foundation  can  be  laid  in  tlia;t 
time,  for  truly  it  will  not  allow  me  to  accomplish  more  than  tbat  with 
regard  to  most  of  these  things ;  and  it  would  be  bard  indeed  if  I 
could  not  find  time  and  opportunity  afterwards  to  complete  th6  super- 
fltruoture.  I  must  ktiow  all  these  things*;  but  how  I  shall  learn  them, 
heaven  knows !  That  I  shall  require  them,  as  a  learned  man,  or 
in  aby  position  I  may  occupy^  I  am  fully  convinced.'    (Vol.  L  p. 41.) 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  Niebuhr  received  an  invitai- 
^lon  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  from  1796-1798,  at 
first  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelnian, 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Finance-^ a  statesman  of  remarkable 
integrity  and  nobleness,  and  subsequently  as  Eoyal  Librariari. 
In  1798  he  visited  England,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  sought  ot*  greatly  appre- 
ciatfed  English  Society,  though  his  introductions  and  his  father's 
celebrity  gave  him  access  to  the  best  circles.  He  does  full  justice 
in  his  dorrespondence  to  the  strong  sense  and  practical  ability 
of  the  nation,  but  his  letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the 
Reserve  and  coldheartedness  of  nearly  all  whom  he  met  with. 
The  characteristic  difference  between  the  manners  of  Germany 
and  England  appears  to  have  led  him  on  this  occasion  into  an 
error  scarcely  worthy  of  his  usual  sagacity  and  penetration. 

*  What  Mr.  Russell  has  done,  out  of  regard  to  my  father'  (he 
Writes  to  his  betrothed),  '  would  not  often  be  d(me  with  us ;  and 

*  it  is  perhaps  the  main  distinction  between  our  mode  of  treat- 

*  ing  a  stranger  and  that  in  use  hiere,  that  we  more  quickly 
'conceive  a  personal  attachment  and  try  to  give  pleasure; 
/while  the  English  in  the  same  case  spare  no  pains  to  be  of 

*  use,  hut  leave  their  friend  to  seek  out  his  amusements  for 

*  himself.'  So  far  all  is  just:  but  what  follows  is  superficial 
and  unsound. 

'  In  England  you  woulci  seek  almost  in  vain,  I  think,  for  the  warmth 
and  depth  of  feel  in «:  which  characterise  our  friendships  in  Germany; 
isolation  is  the  natural  position  to  a  young  man,  though  in  individual 
cases  high  esteem  and  veneration  may  call  forth  warm  expressions  of 

attacbnient,  particularly  in  ahsence But  I  have  never 

witnessed  nor  hear<l  of  family  life  full  of  d«^ep  and  tender  affection, 
nor  of  a  hearty,  enthusiastic,  mutual  confidence  between  young 
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I  faftire  indeecl,  ihotigh  veij  rarelj;  been  toM  of  ardent  loVe  between 
jDurried  people,  which  expressed  itself  through  the  deep  sorrow  felt 
bj  the  i^qrvivor  \  but  even  this  love  led  to  no  results,  for  in  other 
respects  tbej  retained  the  same  indifference  to  all  that  appears  to  us 
of  the  highest  value.  Everj  young  man  has  a  crowd  of  friends ;  in- 
deed, any  one  can  have  as  many  as  he  likes.  But  this  sort  of  friend- 
ship consists  simply  and  solely  in  a  taste  for  paying  each  other  long 
and  frequent  visits,  and  then  killing  tlie  time  together  either  in  wild 
excesses,  or  in  sleepy  conversation,  or  boisterous  merriment.  I  have 
remark^  and  proved  by  experience,  what,  pt^rliaps,  will  astonish 
you,  that  it  seems  very  strange  to  a  young  Englishman  for  a  young 
man  to  speak  of  his  absent  friends  with  warmth,  and  to  occupy  him- 
.self  with  thoughts  of  them,  in  his  solitary  leisure  hours ;  and  to  this 
void  in  ,their  hearts  and  imaginations,  perhaps  their  universal  licen- 
tiousness may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed.  Tliey  are  only  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. .  They  are  much  more  ready 
and  obliging  in  undertaking  trouble  for  their  acquaintance  than  we 
usually  are  ;  but  it  is  no  great  merit  in  them ;  bodily  activity  is  an 
enjoyment  to  them,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  it  by  their  whole 
education  and  mode  of  life.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

Niebuhr  mistook  want  of  demonstration  for  want  of  feeling. 
The  reserve  which  he  complains  of — the  shrinking  from  the 
expression  of  warm  affection,  and  from  lightly  laying  bare  the 
secret  fountains  of  the  heart,  which  to  him  was  so  painful  a 
contrast  to  the  ready  epanckement  of  the  Germans  —  is  the 
fruit  of  that  native  manliness  of  temper  and  habitual  self-control 
which  we  regard  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national 
characteristics.  A  German  lays  open  to  his  friend  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  his  soul  without  di£Sculty  and  without  reticence; 
he  lavishes  on  him  expressions  and  manifestations  of  attachment 
which  sound  to  us  almost  maudlin,  and  which  an  Englishman 
would  blush  to  bestow  upon  any  but  the  cherished  mistress  of 
his  heart  Two  German  friends,  after  an  absence  of  a  year, 
filled  up  by  a  correspondence  as  voluminous  as  that  of  school- 
girls, will  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  with  tears  of  rapture  and 
prolonged  embraces.  Two  Englishmen,  whose  hearts  have  beat 
in  unison  ever  since  they  were  boys,  meet  after  long  and  silent 
abseuces,  spent  in  voyages  to  the  Antipodes,  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  ihe  hand,  and  the  respective  ejaculations :  ^  Well,  old  boy,  how 
*  are  you  ?'  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.'  Yet 
these  men  would  unhesitatingly  lay  down  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  each  other's  service ;  their  sympathy  is  deep  and  ready 
in  each  other's  troubles,  and  is  known  to  be  so,  however  slight 
may  be  the  manifestations  of  it;  and  they  promptly  divine  and 
respect  each  other's  feelings,  though  seldom  speaking  of  their  own. 
There  are  many  sentiments  —  and  those  the  tenderest  and  pro- 
foundest — which  an  Englishman  conceives  that  it  would  be 
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fiacrllege  to  clothe  in  words.  A  German  —  whether  because  his 
feelings  are  less  deep,  or  his  nature  and  his  taste  less  sensitive 
—  has  no  comprehension  of  this  dignified  reserve.  The  expla- 
nation of  one  of  our  old  poets  would  appear  to  him  the  height 
of  injustice: — 

^  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams — 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb  : 
Hence,  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.' 

We  seldom  consider  enough  how  much  we  owe  to  that  daily 
habit  of  controlling  and  concealing  our  emotions  which  makes 
us  so  undemonstrative  and  unexpansive ;  what  strength  it  con- 
fers upon  the  character ;  what  a  power  of  meeting  sorrow  with 
serenity,  and  suffering  with  the  resources  of  a  stern  endurance, 
it  cultivates  and  trains;  what  an  effect  it  has,  not  only  in 
sparing  the  feelings  of  others,  but  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
our  own.  Those  who  habitually  give  way  to  emotion  induce  a 
softness  of  temperament  which,  though  it  may  be  often  amiable, 
is  always  dangerous :  those  who  are  early  taught  to  command 
emotion,  acquire  a  power  almost  of  commanding  calamity  itself; 
in  the  presence  of  perils  they  can  conceal  their  fears ;  and  even 
in  the  presence  of  death  they  do  not  wholly  lose  the  ingrained 
habits  of  a  life-time.  Like  Charles  II.,  whose  exquisite  urbanity 
led  him,  though  of  no  heroic  nature,  to  apologise  to  his  friends 
for  the  unconscionable  prolongation  of  his  final  agony,  they 
never  wholly  forget  what  is  due  to  those  around  them ;  or,  like 
the  stoic  men  of  old,  they  draw  their  mantles  around  their  face 
and  lie  down  silently  and  decorously  to  die. 

In  May,  1800,  Niebuhr  married  the  sister  of  Madame  Hensler 
— a  true  helpmate  and  a  worthy  sharer  in  all  his  toils  and  in- 
terests. She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  noble  spirit 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  to  have  exercised  throughout  both  a 
fioothing  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  somewhat  wayward 
and  irritable  temper  of  her  husband.  Niebuhr's  attachment  to 
her  was  enthusiastic  and  devoted;  and  they  enjoyed  fifteen 
years  of  domestic  felicity,  broken  only  by  her  ill  health  and  the 
public  calamities  of  that  disastrous  period,  in  which  they  so 
largely  participated.  Immediately  on  his  marriage  Niebuhr 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  high 
post  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  tne 
jDirectorship  of  the  National  Bank.  This  position  and  his  con- 
nexion with  Count  Schimmelman,  the  Finance  Minister,  com- 
pelled him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  fiscal  and  commercial 
matters ;  and  for  six  years  he  discharged  his  double  duties  with 
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a  skill,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness  which  acquired  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors,  and,  as  he 
records  in  his  letters,  won  the  hearts  even  of  the  Jews.  His 
scanty  leisure  was  employed  in  his  favourite  study — ancient 
history;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  fii'st  developed 
his  notions  respecting  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  Rome,  which  after- 
wards formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  great  work.  But  he 
felt  all  the  time  that  he  laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  : 
he  could  only  bring  to  the  investigation  of  historical  problems 
occasions  snatched  from  the  turmoil  of  a  busy  life,  and  a  mind 
wearied  and  harassed  by  the  details  of  official  routine;  and 
instead  of  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  leisure,  his  prin- 
cipal associates,  he  tells  us,  were  merchants,  bankers,  and 
Hebrews.  When,-  therefore,  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister, 
Stein,  who  had  heard  of  Niebuhr's  reputation  as  a  sound  and 
skilful  financier,  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and  offered  him  a  high 
post  in  his  own  department  (that  of  Director  of  the  Bank), 
Niebuhr,  though  pained  to  leave  his  native  country  and  his 
many  friends,  was  too  thankful  both  for  the  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  the  comparative  leisure  thus  held  out  to  him, 
not  to  accept  the  proposal  with  gladness.  In  October,  1806„ 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  only  a  few  days  before  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Jena. 

During  the  four  years  which  comprised  about  the  most  con— 
fused  and  anxious  portion  of  the  annals  of  Modem  Prussia,  Nie- 
buhr remained  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  under  successive- 
chiefs,  and  in  various  capacities.  No  sooner  had  he  been  in— 
stalled  in  office  under  Stein  than  he  had  to  fly  with  the  minister, 
first  to  Stettin,  then  in  succession  to  Dantzic,  Konigsberg^, 
Memel,  and  Biga.  His  letters  depict  in  the  most  vivid  language » 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  despair  of  any% 
better  day  which  the  marvellous  victories  and  apparently  irre- 
sistible power  of  Napoleon  were  gradually  forcing  on  the  mindsv 
both  of  English  and  continental  statesmen.  In  1806  he  writes, 
thus :  — 

*  I  have  ever  hated  the  French  as  a  State,  and  regarded  the  humi- 
liation of  Germany  with  the  same  feelings  that  breathe  through  your 
odes.  It  is  over,  and  I  shall  now  inveigh,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
against  those  who  dream  of  resistance,  unless  a  case  were  to  arise  in 
which,  like  the  Saguntines  and  Antigone,  we  must  rather  choose 
death.  For  is  not  death,  when  freely  chosen  and  prepared  for,  the 
most  solemn  and  beautiful  thing  to  which  life  can  aspire?  Who 
could  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  shameful  servitude,  even  if  he  only 
regarded  his  own  mental  enjoyment?  Meanwhile,  it  has  not  yet 
come  to  this  with  us  in  the  north.  Happy  are  we  who  have  no  chil- 
dren !     For  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  whole  nations  to  die  out 
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with  this  gen^ation.  With  two  gif^s  has  EiOglaacl's  gamus  hled^ 
Lord  Nelson  and  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds ;  ,that  he  died  victorious, 
and  therefore  still  full  of  hope,  before  be  could  know  the  defeat  of 
Ulm ;  and  secondly,  that  he  left  no  children  to  grovel  under  the  op- 
pression of  those  whom  he  had  so  often  made  to  pass  under  his  yoke. 
We  sball  soon  see  how  the  French  will  govern  the  world.  What  we 
shall  not  see  in  the  consummation,  but  can  already  perceive  in  its 
commencement,  is  the  degeneration  of  intellect,  the  extinction  of 
genius^  of  all  free,  all  liberal  sentiments,  the  domination  of  vice,  of 
sensuality,  not  even  disguised  by  hypocrisy ;.  the  decay  of  taste  and 
literature  ~  in  this  respect  we  are  already  long  past  the  dawn.  (VoL 
i.  p.  19L) 

And  again  in  1809 :  — 

*  I  am  constantly  asking  myself  here,  whether  we  are  really  living  in 
the  same  age  of  the  world  that  we  did  formerly,  when  we  calmly  reck- 
oned beforehand  on  the  future,  or  built  castles  in  the  air ;  or  whether 
all  before  us  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  our  eyes,  chaos  and  night,— -a  uni- 
versal destruction  of  all  that  now  exists  ?  ,  •  .  .  8chill'0  desperate 
step  will,  I  fear,  quite  decide  the  fate  of  Prussia.  It  is  only  a  legiti- 
mate consequence,  and  the  last  for  which  I  would  blame  the  Emperor. 
For  he  will  say  to  us :  *  Either  you  gave  your  consent  to  it,  or  you 
did  not ;  if  you  did,  you  are  my  enemies;  if  you  did  not,  you  are  no 
longer  a  State,  because  you  can  no  longer  control  your  own  subjects. 
•  .  .  .Is'  Schill  an  adventurer,  or  a  great  man  ?  In  any  case  he  is 
a  fortunate  man,  even  if  he  fall.  It  is  the  first  new  and  unheard-of 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  many  years.  The  dissolution  of  all  civil 
bonds  and  institutions  is  completed  :  now  must  begin  universal  death 
and  putrefaction,  or  the  heavings  of  a  new  life.  But  where  are  ita 
germs?'    (Vol.  i.  p.  270.) 

To  lis  who  live  after  the  panic  has  subsided,  and  when  the 
grounds  of  it  are  removed, — and  who  can  read  past  events  bj 
the    light  which  subsequent   disclosures    have    thrown    over 
them, — few  things  are  more  striking  than  the  excessive  alai*m 
and  despondency   which   Napoleon's  march  towards  universal' 
dominion  excited  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  strong  and 
clear-sighted  statesmen  of  the  day.     They  saw  him  advance 
from  victory  to  victory,  lay  prostrate  often  by  a  single  blow  the 
most  renowned  monarchies  of  Europe,  attach  one  nation  after 
another  to  his  standard,  and  aggrandise  his  territories  even  more 
rapidly  by  diplomacy  than  by  the  sword.     But  they  did  not  see 
—  perhaps  they  scarcely  could — behind  this  brilliant  exterior 
of  events,  the  causes  at  work  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  in- 
evitably arrest  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  roll  it  back  with  resist- 
less vioknce  upon  the  shores  of  France.     They  did  not  see  that 
the  utter  exhaustion,  both  of  p6pulation,  commerce,  and  cultiva- 
tion, which  Napoleon's  conquests  involved,  must  soon  bring  these  . 
conquests  to  an  end,  by  leaving  him  destitute  of  those  natural 
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resources  ^hich  \mi  hitherto  enabled  him  to  achieve  thenu 
They  did  not  perceive  that  the  enormous  armies  which  were 
nequisite  to  crush  the  more  powerful  of  his  antagonists  must,  in 
a  remote  and  hostile  land,  fail  to  pieces  from  their  own  unwieldi* 
Bess,  or  from  their  distance  from  the  base  of  their  operations ; 
and  still  more,  that  the  cruel  exactions  and  yet  more  crUel 
ImmiliatioiiB  whieh  he  heaped  upon  the  vanquished  nations, 
were  silently,  but  rapidly,  arousing  a  desperate  spirit  of  resist* 
ance  and  revenge  which,  when  matured,  would  prove  too  mighty 
e?en  for  the  energy  of  conquest,  or  the  miracles  of  military 
science.  The  letters  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  correspondence  o£ 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who  assuredly  was  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  profound  observers  of  political  events  whom  our 
age  has  produced)  abound,  like  that  of  Ntebuhr,  in  desponding 
passages  as  to  the  universd  despotism  which  the  French  Einperoi; 
was  establishing,  and  the  night  of  barbarism  which  was  falling 
upon  Europe.     In  1808  Mackintosh  writes  thus  to  a  friend: — 

*  Who  can  tell  bow  long  the  fearful  night  may  be,  before  the 
'  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow  ?  Experienoe  may,  and  I  hope  does^. 
'justify  us  in  expecting  that  the  whole  course  of  human  affuirs  is 
'towards  a  better  state  ;  but  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing, 
'that  many  steps  of  the  progress  may  not  be  immediately  towards 
'a  worse.  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the  promised  land,  but 
'there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish 
'  in  the  wilderness.  The  prospect  of  the  nearest  part  of  futurity, 
'of  all  that  we  can  discover,  except  with  the  eyes  of  speculation, 
'  seems  very  dismaL  The  mere  establishment  of  absolute  power 
'  in  France  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil.  .  .  .  Europe  is 
'now  covered  with  a  multitude  of  dependent  despots,  whose 
'existence  depends    upon    their    maintaining  the    paramount 

*  tyranny  in  France.  The  mrscfiief  has  become  too  intricate  to 
'  be  unravelled  in  our  day.  An  evil  greater  than  despotism,  or 
'rather  the  worst  and  most  hideous  form  of  despotism,  ap- 
'proaches,  —  a  monarchy,  literally  universal,  seems  about  to  be 

*  established.     Then  all  the  spirit,  vanity,  and  emulation  of 

*  separate  nations,  which  the  worst  forms  of  internal  governu^ent 

*  have  not  utterly  extipguished,  will  vanish.  'And  in  that  state 
'  of  things,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  examples,  the  whole 
'  energy  of  human  intellect  and  virtue  will  languish,  and  can 
'  scarcely  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  a  spirit  of  barbarism.' 
{Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  See  also  pp.  296. 
307.  375.,  and  his  speech  on  Peltier's  trial  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  gloomy  forebodings.)  When  M.  Guizot,  in  the  preface  to 
his  recent  work,  speaking  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  calls  it. 
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not  only  the  most  dazzling  and  overwhelming,  but  also  the 
most  ephemeral  meteor  that  ever  crossed  the  horizon  of  tibe 
world,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  speaking  after  the  event  r 
while  the  name  of  Napoleon  seems  a  name  to  charm  bj,  at  least 
in  France,  even  now. 

During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  period,  however, 
Niebuhr  continued  his  administrative  labours, — now  negotiating* 
a,  loan  with  Holland,  now  aiding  Stein  and  Hardenbeig  in  their 
plans  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  kingdom,  and  ridng  yeiu*l7 
m  reputation  as  a  financier.  At  the  close  of  1809  he  wa» 
appointed  Privy  Councillor  of  State,  and  Manager  of  the- 
National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions  of  Prussia,  and  thu» 
describes  his  duties  in  a  letter  to  his  father:  — 

*....!  have  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  no  post,  in  which  the 
execution  of  my  plans  would  have  been  committed  into  other  hands,, 
for  I  know  that  these  plans  are  salutary,  and  I  feel  an  unequivocal 
vocation  to  render  help  to  this  suffering  nation.  The  administrationr 
of  finance  is  not  a  science  that  can  be  learnt  by  studying  a  system ;  it 
is  in  reality  an  art.  Many  of  its  rules  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  system,' even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  clearest 
practical  acquaintance  with  them ;  besides,  there  are  a  hundred  arter 
and  knacks  connected  with  its  management,  which  one  can  only  find 
out  for  oneself,  by  actual  experiment  and  long  practice.  I  am  con- 
scious of  possessing  this  art,  and  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  I  know 
very  few  who  are  more  than  bunglers  in  it.  It  would  be  bad  indeed, 
if  I  did  not  possess  it,  seeing  that  its  acquisition  has  cost  me  the  best 
years  and  the  true  vocation  of  my  life.' 

^ .  .  .  .  My  first  business  now,  is  to  mark  out  and  divide  our 
respective  departments.  In  general,  my  department  includes  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  home  and  foreign,  the  bank  note? 
or  treasury  bonds,  the  financial  arrangements  respecting  the  alien- 
ation of  the  crown  lands,  the  investment  of  all  the  cash  balances  not 
immediately  required,  the  collection  of  the  outstanding  debts  due  to> 
the  Exchequer,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  banking  operations  of  the 
State.  From  the  personal  confidence  with  which  the  minister,  Count 
Dolma,  honours  me,  I  shall  also  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  public  debts  and  systems  of  credit  of  the  separate  provinces,  and 
over  the  private  banks,  which  I  propose  to  establish.  The  extent  of 
my  duties  will  thus  be  very  great,  and,  unless  my  health  keeps  good, 
I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  get  through  them.  But  with  method,  and 
a  retired  life,  arranged  in  all  respects  with  reference  to  my  work,  I 
trust  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  mj  conscience.^ 
<Vol.  i.  p.  286.) 

In  1800  Niebuhr  resigned  his  post  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
State,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
newly  created  University  of  Berlin.  The  three  years  that  suc^ 
ceeded  were  probably  the  happiest,  and,  as  far  as  regarded  fame> 
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the  most  effective  of  Ins  life.  For  the  first  time  he  was  now 
ftble  to  give  himself  up  imreservedlj  to  those  inquiries  and 
speculations  which  he  so  much  loved^  and  for  which  his  mar- 
vellous natural  gifts  of  memory  and  imagination,  as  well  aa 
Ins  stupendous  acquirements,  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  those  lectures  on  Roman  History  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  published  volumes,  and  which  were  at 
once  appreciated  by  the  learned  world  of  GermaDy.  This 
congenial  occupation  continued  till  1813,  when  the  catastrophe 
of  the  French  army  in  Bussia  re-awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
Prusrians  the  long  dormant  hope  of  liberation,  and  the  whole 
nation  sprang  at  once  to  arms.  Niebuhr's  letters  convey  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  this  period.. 
Even  he,  though  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sedentary  habits, 
seized  a  musket^  and  went  through  a  regular  course  of  drilling 
for  the  ranks.  But  the  Government  naturally  thought  he 
might  serve  his  country  more  effectually  in  some  more  suitable 
vocation,  and  recalled  him  to  official  life.  In  1815  he  lost  his 
wife,  whose  health  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  hardships 
of  their  wandering  life,  and  whom  he  loved  with  a  deserved 
devotion.  For  a  time  Niebuhr  was  overwhelmed  by  the  blow ; 
but  the  company  of  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler,  and  her 
niece,  gradually  restored  him  to  serenity,  and  in  1816  he  married 
the  latter,  and  accepted  the  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  re* 
mained  for  seven  years,  till  1823* 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  this  appointment  were 
of  all  things  precisely  what  Niebuhr  should  have  desired,  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  historical 
investigations  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge,  and  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  with  which  his 
imagination  had  been  long  familiar.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  in  this  light ;  he  complains  of  it  as  an  inter- 
ruption to  his  studies,  and  laments  especially  over  the  want  of 
stimulating  society  in  the  conversation  of  learned  men  engaged 
in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  But,  in  truth,  from  the  day  he 
entered  Italy  he  appears  to  have  looked  on  every  thing  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Rome  was  no  longer  the  Rome  of  his  dreams, 
and  he  could  never  quite  forgive  the  modem  city  for  being  so 
unlike  the  ancient.  Every  wnere  he  could  read  only  traces  of 
degeneracy :  *  Even  the  very  winds,  he  says,'  (iL  80.)  are  greatly 
'  changed  for  the  worse!'  So  he  spent  his  time  in  discussing 
diplomatic  difficulties  with  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Consalvi> 
decyphering  ancient  MSS.,  cramming  and  spoiling  his  don 
Marcus,  and,  worst  of  all,  abusing  the  Italians,  for  whom  he 
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had.  no  mercy^  and  of  whose  ktent  capacities  and  excellenoefer 
he  bad  evidently  no  appreciation :  — 

'  About  the  Italians  you  will  have  heard  Ringseis'  testimony,  and' 
#e  Protestants  can  leave  it  to  him  to  paint  the  clergy  and  the  stale  of 
reHgion  in  this  country.  With  an  enthusiast,  so  full  of  heart  ay  R., 
you  can  get  on ;  between  such  a  luxuriance  of  ftincy,  and  the  un*^ 
shackled  reason,*  there  is  much  such  an  analogy  as  subsists  between' 
science  and  art ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the* 
Church  is  ghastly  death.  The. most  superficial  prophet  of  so-called' 
enlightenment^  cannot  have  a  more  sincere  aversion  to  enthusiasm, 
than  the  Roman  priesthood  *,  and,  in  fact,  their  superstition  bears  no 
trace  of  it.  Little  as  the  admirers  of  Italy  care  for  my  words,  I  know 
that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  even  among  the  laity  you 
<ainnot  discover  a  vestige  of  piety.  The  life  of  the  Italian  is  little 
more  than  an  animal  one,  and  he  is  not  much  better  than  an  ape' 
endowed  with  speech.  There  is  nowhere  a  spark  of  originality  or 
trathfulness.  Slavery  and  misery  have  even  extinguished  all  acute 
susceptibility  to  sensual  enjoyments,  and  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  ewth  niore  thoroughly  ennuye^  and  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  existence,  than  the  Romans.  Their  whole  life  is  a 
yegetation,  and  when  we  who  live  here,  recall  the  apologies  made  by 
a  partiality  which  even  excuses  their  indolence,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
press a  feeling  of  indignation.  While  whole  families,  not  to  speak  of 
the  servants,  sleep  round  the  charcoal  pans  in  the  winter,  and  often 
get  suffocated  out  of  pure  idleness,  the  nobles  carry  on  conversazioni, 
which  are  not  much  better,  and  in  which,  besides,  most  are  neither 
speakers  nor  listeners.  The  universal  knavishness,  and  love  of 
pilfering,  are  also  the  effect  of  laziness ;  people  must  eat  to  cover 
themselves ;  and  this  must  be  made  possible  without  interruption  to 
their  laziness.  What  it  must  be,  to  an  honourable  and  public-spirited, 
man,  to  live  among  such  a  people,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  It  is  an 
utterly  false  idea  to  suppose  that  any  relics  of  antiquity  have  been 

preserved  in  manners,  customs,  &c Still  I  could,  if  need  be,  do 

without  learned  conversations;  but  to  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can 
hold  a  rational  conversation  upon  the  affairs  which  concern  mankind 
in  general, — upon  the  events  occurring  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,-^ is  positive  death.  Whether  the  Disputa,  or  the  Heliod(H>, 
be  the  more  perfectly  painted,  &c.  &c.,  leaves  me  not  only  indi£Elsrent, 
but  in  the  long  run  becomes  insupportably  tedious.  Besides,  it  is 
not  improving  to  be  always  limited  to  talking  on  subjects  that  you 
understand  imperfectly,  and  on  which  you  are  always  obliged  to  take 
a  very  inferior  position  to  the  persons  with  whom  you  converse, 
without  any  fault  of  your  own.'    (Vol.  iL  pp.  130 — 133.) 

If  our  space  would  admit,  we  should  wish  to  break  a  lanoe' 
with  Niebuhr  on  behalf  of  this  much  maligned  people,  whom> 
int^nal  misgovemment  and  foreign  domination  have  so  long 
k^t  in  a  state  of  such  deplorable  and  paralysing  thraldom,  and 
whose  nobler  capabilities  have  been  hidden  by  the  forced  inac- 
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tivity  to  wfaieh  iymnnf  has  cbnclemiied  them.  What  but  ihe 
chace  of  pleasure,  or  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  trivialities,  10 
left  to  men  of  education  to  whom  all  political  action,  all  official 
employment,  is  forbidden,  and  who,  if  they  study  and  speculate 
^ther  on  religion,  social  philosophy,  or  civil  science,  must  do  so 
in  silence  and  solitude,  and  too  often  at  the  hazard  of  their 
liberty  ?  Surely,  the  noble  struggle-  so  recently  waged  against 
tenfold  odds  by  the  Sicilians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Venetians,  to 
say  nothing  of  ihe  successful  achievements  of  the  Piedmontese 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  government,  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cations of  fitness  for  a  higher  destiny,  whenever  the. turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  may  make  such  possible  for  the  Italians. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Niebuhr  quitted  Rome 
in  1823,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Bonn,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1831,  partly  engaged  in  official  duties,  but 
mainly  occupied  in  literary  studies.  Here  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fessorship, delivered  several  courses  of  lectures,  and  continued 
his  Roman  History,  and  here,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1831,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Niebuhr's  letters  are  those  in 
which  he  developes  his  views  and  anticipations  with  regard  to 
the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Continent  and  of 
England.  His  opinions  of  £nglish  politics,  as  given  both  in 
the  *  Correspondence '  and  in  *  England's  Zukunft,'  appear  to 
us  often  passionate,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  and  he  speaks  with 
a  positive  and  oracular  dogmatism  which  is  sometimes  offen- 
sive.  But  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Germany,  though 
gloomy,  are  full  of  sound  wisdom  and  melancholy  pathos.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  institutians  to  confer  or  to  secure  liberty  where 
public  virtue  was  defective  or  declining.  *  I  have  little  faith ' 
(he  writes  in  1817)  *in  the  introduction  of  freer  institutions, 

*  still  less  in  their  leading  to  any  good  results,  while  nations  and 

*  their  ideas  remain  what  they  are Freedom  is  quite  im- 

*  possible  when  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  devoid  of  reverence 

*  and  modesty.'  Nor  had  Niebuhr  any  faith  in  the  permanence 
or  desirability  of  that  freedom  which  is  snatched  by  the  sudden 
uprisings  of  democracy,  or  which  is  built  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  old  order  of  things.  He  looked  with  almost  equal  indig- 
nation on  the  tyranny  of  incompetent  and  insolent  rulers,  and 
the  desires  of  an  incompetent  and  presumptuous  people.     *Each 

*  mati  wants  to  govern,  and  thinks  he  can  do  it  extempore ;  if 

*  yon  doubt  his  capacity,  he  feels  himself  insulted.  But  no  one 
'is  ready  to  bear  burdens  for  the  community.' ....  On  the 
other  hand,  he  writes  in  1819,  *  It  is  equally  severe  and  unjust 
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*  to  have  recourse  to  severe  and  coercive  measures  against  a 

*  sect,  which  your  very  violence  converts  into  a  party,  without  in 

*  the  least  refonning  your  own  proceedings,  without  redressing 

*  a  single  real  grievance.     How  utterly  without  love,  without 

*  patriotism,  without  joy ;  how  full  of  discontent  and  grudge 

*  must  life  be,  where  this  is  the  relation  between  subjects  and 

*  their  governments !     Our  rulers  do  not  perceive  that  Prussia 

*  can  only  subsist  upon  a  moral  and  spiritual  basis,     I  know 

*  very  well  whose  spiritual  children  the  democrats  are; — I  know 

*  you  cannot  allay  their  wild  clamour,  however  well  you  govern, 

*  unless  you  do  them  the  favour  of  adopting  their  senseless 

*  plans ; — but  they  could  be  detached  from  the  people  at  large 

*  if  the  latter  found  they  were  governed  wisely  and  well' 

'  I  am  an  anti-revolutionist,  and  from  principle  ;  but  I  am  so  like- 
wise from  my  antipathy  to  revolutionary  ideas,  which  would  be  in 
themselves  repugnant  to  me,  such  as  they  are  when  conceived  in 
shallow  brains,  even  if  they  lead  to  no  results  whatever.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  most  de- 
cided hatred  to  despotism,  though  I  would  not  attempt,  nor  do  I  think 
it  possible,  to  counteract  it  by  evoking  the  demon  of  revolution. 
Dreaming  will  do  no  good;  we  must  think:  and  we  must  rather 
resign  ourselves  to  an  evil,  than  wish  to  open  the  gates  of  hell  upon 
us.  But  believe  me,  I  am  not  so  unfair  as  to  condemn  those  who 
merely  dream,  and  wish  this  in  their  dreams ;  though  I  could  weep 
tears  of  blood  that  such  errors  should  be  possible.  I  know  that  noble 
minds  may  be  thus  led  astray ;  but  when  the  confusions  they  excite 
deprive  us  all  of  the  modicum  of  liberty  still  left  to  us,  I  have  a  right 
to  be  indignant.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  bad  men  who  form 
the  ringleaders  ;  they  are  morally  criminal ;  wisdom  would  not  treat 
them  as  politically  criminal,  even  if  some  among  them  are  so,  on 
which  I  will  not  decide,  for  if  you  touch  them,  you  make  martyrs  of 
them.  The  only  salvation  would  be  to  rule  with  conscientiousness^ 
virtue,  and  love ;  and  by  this  means  the  goal  would  infallibly  be 
reached  ;  and  on  one  side,  to  become  better,  more  virtuous,  and  more 
contented.  No  government  could  succeed,  in  the  long  run,  in  carrying 
out  pernifcious  measures  against  a  strong  people,  inspired  by  good 
and  noble  sentiments,  and  fulfilling  its  duties  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously. To  wish  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  by 
revolutions,  which  generally  owe  their  origin  to  the  base  motives  of 
their  leaders,  and  in  which  bad  means  are  invariably  resorted  to,  is  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of 
bad  means  to  accomplish  a  (supposed)  good  object.  I  shall  adhere  to 
these  principles,  although  I  foresee  that  malice  will  persuade  folly,  oa 
the  one  side,  that  I  am  a  revolutionist, —  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  ' 
a  foe  to  freedom.  Strange !  that  I  am  not  misunderstood  in  France 
and  England,  where  I  am  daily  becoming  better  known.'  (Vol.  ii.. 
p.J68.) 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1830  took  him  by  surprise;  after 
it,  he  writes  in  the  following  gloomy  strain :  — 

*  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we,  particularly  in  Germany,  are 
rapidly  hastening  towards  barbarism,  and  it  is  not  much  better  in 
France.  That  we  are  threatened  with  devastation,  such  as  that  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  just  as  clear  to  me,  and 
the  end  of  the  tale  will  be,  despotism  enthroned  amidst  universal 
ruin.  In  fifty  years,  and  probably  much  less,  there  will  be  no  trace 
left  of  free  institutions,  or  the  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  all 
Europe,  at  least  on  the  Continent.  Veiy  few  of  the  things  which 
have  happened  since  the  revolution  of  Paris,  have  surprised  me.  .  .  . , 
Many  royalists  are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  as  I  and  my  fellow- 
thinkers  ;  they  regard  that  as  admirable  and  praiseworthy  which  we 
only  defend  as  necessary  in  principle,  without  denying  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  it  often  works  very  ill ;  and,  therefore,  while  we 
maintain  that  if  it  fall,  everything  must  go  to  ruin,  yet,  we  prophesy 
that  no  human  power  can  uphold  it,  unless  a  reform  take  place,  and 
a  new  life  be  infused  into  it.  For  example,  we  say  there  must  be 
an  aristocracy,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  of  many  grades ;  but  we  add, 
at  this  moment  there  is  no  tolerable  aristocracy  existing,  and  that 
which  calls  itself  such,  is  a  phantom  from  which  all  vital  energy  has 
fled.  The  other  party  are  satisfied  with  this  aristocracy  as  it  is,  and 
fancy  it  is  only  necessary  to  compel  obedience.  We  say,  make  proper 
regulations,  and  obedience  will  not  be  wanting  if  a  good  example  is 
set  to  the  people.  They  think  to  accomplish  all  by  repression,  and 
we  demand  free  scope  for  movement,  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
We  say,  when  the  government  understand  their  vocation  of  ruling, 
the  subjects  will  soon  return  to  theirs  of  obeying.  And  so  on  without 
end. 

*  In  this,  our  two  parties  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  agree,  that  revo- 
lution is  rebellion,  and  that  of  the  most  ruinous  kind  that  can  befall 
a  nation ;  and  likewise,  that  we  despise  the  liberals  beyond  all  ex- 
pression for  their  shallowness  and  wickedness.  But  I  do  not  thereby 
abrogate  my  conviction  that  it  is  only  the  despotism  now  inseparable 
from  it,  owing  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  present 
day,  which  renders  revolution  so  utterly  execrable,  that  it  can  bring 
forth  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  a  sensible  man  ought  to  risk  every- 
thing even  for  a  bad  government,  sooner  than  submit  to  it.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  ere  the  despotism  of  liberalism  became  all-powerful, 
there  were  perfectly  justifiable  revolutions,  in  which  one  power  was 
victorious  in  the  stru<rgle  with  the  usurpations  of  another  power,  as 

in  England  and  the  Netherlands Constitutional  forms  are 

of  no  use  among  an  enervated  or  foolish  nation.  What  avails  the 
choice  of  representatives,  when  there  are  no  men  fit  to  represent  the 
people  ?  Is  it  answered,  **  let  them  learn  by  practice ; "  that  is, 
indeed,  to  sport  with  the  gravest  matters.  I  say,  give  them  free 
communal  institutions,  and  let  them,  in  the  first  instance,  learn  by 
practice  within  a  sphere  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Believe 
me,  (but  that  you  know  already),  I  know  how  to  prize  a  free  con- 
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atitution,  and  am  e^rtainlj  better  aequtinted  than  moat  witk  its 
meaning  and  worth;  but,  of'  all  things,  the  first  and  most  essential  is, 
that  a  nation  should  be  mainlj  unselfish  and  honourable.  If  it  is 
that,  free  laws  will  grow  up  of.  themselves  by  degrees.'  (VqL  ii. 
p.  392.) 

Altogether  this  work  is  one  o(  the  most  valuaUie  oontribttti<HiB 
to  our  biographical  literature  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
iimes,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  tdl  our  readers.  It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  learning  to  love 
Niebuhr  almost  as  much  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire 
faim.  With  hasty  impulses,  and  a  somewhat  irritable  temper, 
he  combined  a  warmth  of  heart  and  a  profound  tenderness  of 
nature  which  break  fortk  in  every  line;  while. earnestness  of 
purpose,  ardent  patriotism,  and  the  sincerest  devotion  to  th|& 
truih,  overpowered  all  meaner  or  more  selfish  feeling^  and  cuNPe 
'ferred  a  tone  of  dignity  and  elevation  to  his  chancer  wfaieh 
renders  the  delmeation  here  given  of  it  at  once  attractive  And 
anspiring.  It  must  be  a  cold  and  unsympathising  spirit  which 
can  read  this  record  of  indefatigable  industry,  noble  aspiration, 
sacred  integrity,  and  unwearied  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  dry 
oflS(^ial  duties,  without  the  heartiest  appreciation,  and  without 
something,  at  least,  of  a  wish  to  emulate  such  rare  endowments. 


Art.  VL — Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Itockingham  and  his  Cqnr 
temporaries^  with  Original  Letters  and  Documents,  now  first 

?tblished  by   Geobgb  Thomas,  Eabl   of  Albemarle. 
wo  Volumes.     London:  1852. 

>V  BSUREDLY  the  lines  of  David  Hume  and  his  contempo- 
raries were,  as  regarded  the  composition  of  their  works, 
'  set  in  pleasant  places.'  A  few  folios  and  quartos,  like  Ekihard^s 
and  Salmon's,  backed  by  the  Cabbala,  Bushworth's  and  Birch'e 
Collections  of  State  Papers,  were  their  stock  in  trade^  Manu- 
scripts they  seldom  consulted :  publishers'  announcements  of 
*  original  letters '  they  had  little  reason  to  dread.  Other  men 
toiled  iind  they  spun,  and  the  public  applauded  their  graceful 
narratives  as  full  and  authentic  accounts  of  English  or  Scottish 
events.  Even  the  critics  of  their  day,  although  neither  un- 
willing to  wound,  nor  afraid  to  strike,  seldom  possessed  the 
means  of  knowing  more  than  the  historians  themselves.  The 
aecret  of  cabinet  and  party  intrigues  slumbered,  for  the  most 
part,  in  fieunily  chests,  and  the  fashion  of  printing  private  letters 
was  not  as  yet  greatly  in  vogue. 

But  these  Saturnian  days  have  passed  away.     Not  only  are 
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fiMe^PMaraxmore  AeoeaBlble,  and  erenthe  eeerets  <rf  theColen*- 
dar  of  *  the  Baga  de  Seoretis*  brought  to  light,  bat  tlie  publioa*- 
tiwi  of  famSy  p^re  aad  journidB  has  proTed  to  the  bidtoriaa 
the  breaking  up  of  great  deeps.  We  Imve  still  superficial  nar- 
jatiyes  and  partial  chroniclers*  But  the  penaltiee  upon  nds'- 
i^qnesentatioB  are  now  much  heavieri  and  also  far  easier  to 
enforce.  The  dead  seem  at  the  present  day  to  be  yet  speak^ 
iag  in  their  letters;  the  owners  of  these  treasures  r^ard  them* 
selves  generally  as  trustees  of  them  for  the  public;  one  by 
one  fragments  of  the  past  are  disinterred ;  counter ^iepositions 
are  being  perpetually  handed  in;  and  the  Mahons  and  Mar 
oaulays  of  our  age  sit  like  Minos  and  Bhadamanthus  in  *  per- 
p^uid  asdze^  and  are  embarrassedby  the  very  opulence  of  their 
jnaterials. 

•  -Of  the  oentesqwrary  documents  which  now  enable  us  to 
flsplore  theinaze  of  royal  and  party  intrigues  at  the  comraenee- 
mmt  and  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
none  are  upon  the  whole  more  instructive  than  the  Memoirs 
f£  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham.  The  materials  are  solid,  and 
the  workmanship  is  generally  good.  We  do  not  indeed  assign 
to  the  noble  edit^  at  all  a  high  place  in  the  ffuild  of  book- 
makers. With  half  his  resources,  and  with  very  mferior  talents 
for  narrative,  many  writers  would  have  forgotten  their  editorial 
fanctidns  altc^ether,  and  buried  the  letters  under  a  mound  of 
commentary.  Lord  Albemarle,  however,  has  discharged  his 
sabstdiary  labours  more  piously.  Where  his  documents  were 
sufficiently  exfdicit,  he  is  silent;  where  they  need  illustration, 
his  comments  are  brief  and  pithy.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  he 
reported  the  debates  for  Cave's  Magazine,  took  care,  as  he 
tells  us,  not  to  let  'the  Whig  d(^s'  have  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  and  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  '  true 
f  blue '  house  of  Keppel  occasionally  recollects  a  family  feud  or 
tradition  in  his  account  of  the  Grenville  and  Bedford  Whigs. 
But  this  is  not  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
so  aaalous  a  disciple  of  the  Bockingham  school,  writing  under 
the  conviction  that  Burke's  most  efficient  {Nitron,  and  Fox's 
chosen  model  in  all  but  eloquence,  had  hitherto  been  treated 
jmfairly  by  even  Whig  historians,  and  had  recently  been  strangely 
un^rvalued  by  no  1^  an  authority  than  Lord  Mahon. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  volumes  before  us  extends  from 
tiie  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  to  the  decease  of  Lord 
Bockiii<;ham  in  1782.  The  staple  of  the  work  consists  of  the 
papers  of  that  estimable  statesman,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
nephew  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  of  letters 
contributed  by  the  editor  himself;  and  of  others  fumMied  by 
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the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  the  Rer. 
Charles  Lee,  great  nephew  of  Lord  Bockingham's  friend,  Attor- 
ney-^eneral  Lee.  Lord  Rockingham's  own  letters  it  is  scarcely 
possible  in  one  sense  to  commend  too  highly.  They  do  not  in- 
deed display  any  particular  graces  of  epistolary  composition. 
They  aim  at  neither  eloquence  nor  wit.  But,  like  their  author, 
they  are  honest,  earnest,  and  dignified.  Written  often  in  haste, 
often  under  the  Joint  pressure  of  business  and  sickness,  they  are 
never  feeble.  Addressed  to  persons  of  the  most  dissimilar 
characters  —  to  the  king,  to  colleagues,  to  opponents,  to  stanch 
friends,  to  hollow  supporters  —  they  are  never  coloured  by  a 
wish  to  please  or  beguile.  The  tone  of  his  correspondents  is 
much  more  diversified.  Tlie  Duke  of  Ifewcastle's  letters  are 
querulous ;  the  elder  Pitt's  are  tumid  and  oracular ;  Sir  George 
Savile  conveys  sagacious  counsels  in  a  rough  cordial  garb; 
Burke  writes  fervently,  —  pressus  et  instans  sibi,  —  and  his 
Majesty,  like  a  shrewd  and  wary  attorney.  There  is  indeed 
much  epistolary  physiognomy  in  these  memoirs.  No  statesman 
of  his  age  possessed  more  loyal  friends  than  Lord  Bockingham, 
a-nd  his  letters  show  that  he  merited  their  devotion  to  him. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  discharged  his  editorial  functions  so 
generally  well  that  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  regret  that  he 
did  not  become  the  biographer  of  Lord  Bockingham.  Under 
a  more  regular  form  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  the 
principal  figure  of  his  group  more  central  and  conspicuous. 
What,  however,  the  nature  of  his  work  in  some  measure  debarred 
the  editor  from  doing,  we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  do,  and  place 
Lord  Bockingham  himself  prominently  before  our  readers,  in 
the  light  of  the  acknowledged  chief  and  eponymus  of  the  most 
«ound,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  section  of  the  Whig  party 
-during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  female  side  Lord  Bockingham  was  descended  from 
one  who  would  have  felt  small  sympathy  with  his  principles, 
even  if  he  had  not  deemed  him  a  fitting  subject  for  examination 
before  the  Star  Chamber.  Edward  Watson,  second  Baron  Bock- 
ingham, married  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  the  First's  able  and  unprincipled  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two  sons, 
Lewis,  who  succeeded  to  the  Barony,  and  Thomas,  who  took 
his  mother's  name  of  Wentworth.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also 
Thomas  Wentworth,  was  created  Baron  Malton,  Viscount 
Higham,  and  Earl  of  Malton,  and  his  honours  came  so  thick 
and  rapidly  upon  him  that  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  remarked,  *  I 
'  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  our  friend  Malton  in  opposition,  for 
*  be  has  bad  no  promotion  in  the  peerage  for  the  last  fortnight.' 
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But  his  promotion  did  not  stop  with  an  earl's  coronet.  His 
uncle  Lewis  dying  without  issue^  the  Earl  of  Malton  became 
Baron,  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1746,  Marquis  of  Rockmg- 
ham.  His  youngest,  and  as  it  proved,  sole  surviving  son,  was 
Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second  Marquis  of  Bockingham, 
the  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs. 

He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  March,  1730.     He  probably 
inherited  a  feeble  constitution ;  for  his  health,  in  manhood  at 
least,  was  infirm,  and  his  four  elder  brothers  had  died  in  child- 
hood.     *  Of  his  green  and  sallet  days,'  so  often  marked  by  the 
shadows   of  the   future   character.    Lord    Albemarle    records 
nothing.     But  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  field  sports,  and  from 
the  soubriquet  which  he  acquired  in  his  own  family,  *  Monkey 
Charles,'  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  of  *  a  Pickle.' 
The  *  Memoirs '  contain  one  escapade  of  *  Monkey  Charles,' 
which  has  a  serious  aspect,  and  might  have  had  grave  conse- 
quences.    In  December,  1745,  he  was  passing  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Wentworth.     At  that  moment  there  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  one  topic  of  conversation  in  hall  or  cottage 
throughout  all  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     For  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  ^  breaking  up '  at  Eton,  the  Pretender  had 
been  quartered  at  Derby  with  an  army  of  strange  garb  and  yet 
stranger  speech.     A  hundred  years  before  a  Scottish  army  had' 
in  like  manner  crossed  the  Bonier  to  set  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts^ 
upon  the  British  throne.     Bad  as  the  roads  were,  and  slowly  as< 
news  circulated  in  1745,  it  must  have  been  known  by  the  end 
of  December  in  every  hamlet  in  Yorkshire,  that  on  the  sixth  of 
that  month,  —  the  long  remembered  Black  Friday,  —  the  shops 
in  London  had  been  shut,  and  the  streets  of  London  thronged 
with  horsemen  and  carriages  hurrying  southward,  and  the  royal 
yachts  moored  at  Tower  Quay  ready  to  sail  for  Hanover  at  a 
moment's  warning.     By  the  end  of  December  in^deed  the  High- 
landers had  disappeared  from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire :  but  the 
alarm  which  their  presence  had  caused  did  not  immediately  sub- 
side.    Li  no  family  circle  can  we  imagine  greater  joy  to  have 
prevailed  at  their  retreat  than  in  that  which  was  then  burning 
the  yule-log  at  Wentworth  House.     Upon  no  member  of  that 
circle  were  the  feelings  of  the  crisis  more  deeply  impressed  than 
upon  the  youthful  heir  of  the  Barony  of  Rockingham.     One- 
morning  he  was  missing  from  the  breakfast  table.     He  had 
ridden  forth  early  with  a  trusty  groom.     Night  came  on,  and 
neither  the  groom  nor  his  young  master  had  returned.     The 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Higham  and  his  attendant 
had  been  seen  riding  rapidly  in  a  northerly  direction.     Soon  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  truant  himself,  dated  '  Carlisle,'  the  head 
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quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  letter  has  been 
lost:  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  second  to  the  Countess  of 
Malton  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  characteristic 
epistles.  Its  tone  is  any  thing  but  apologetic.  It  betrays  no 
feeling  in  the  writer  of  having  done  any  thing  adventurous.  It 
expresses  indeed  pious  regret  for  anxiety  occasioned,  but  it 
soberly  alleges  *  the  desire  of  serving  his  king  and  country  as 
*  much  as  lay  in  his  power,'  as  the  sole  motive  for  the  liberty 
the  youthful  patriot  had  taken.  The  incident  would  well  have 
ushered  in  a  more  striking  career  than  followed. 

In  1750,  Lord  Higham,  or,  as  he  had  since  become,  the  Earl 
of  Malton,  succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  of  Kockingham. 
Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  George  II.  In  1760,  he  received  the  order  of 
-the  Grarter.  His  birth,  his  connexions,  his  large  estates,  and 
his  political  principles  marked  out  the  second  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham as  a  leading  Whig  magnate  of  the  time.  But  he  was 
destined  to  a  yet  more  conspicuous  part  than  merely  ranking 
high  inter  Pelopidas,  From  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  his  biography  falls  into  the  great  stream  of  history, 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  from  books 
alone  either  clear  or  consistent  accounts  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  this  reign.  Neither  Aikin,  Btlsham,  nor  Adolphus  solved, 
or  indeed  had  it  in  their  power  to  solve  satisfactorily,  the 
Whig  or  Tory  problems  which  they  had  respectively  proposed. 
It  was  unsafe  to  put  trust  in  Walpole:  it  was  impossible  to 
credit  Wraxall:  and  Madame  D'Arblay's  memoirs  did  not,  we 
.  confess,  create  in  us  any  remarkable  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  Penates  of  Windsor.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  opinion 
current  in  many  quarters  that  the  reputation  of  George  III. 
will  *  improve  with  keeping.'  The  Rockingham  memoirs  do 
not  favour  that  expectation ;  neither  do  they  materially  sanc- 
tion a  still  more  flattering  opinion  that  he  wsLsfelicior  Auffusto, 
melior  TrajanOy  —  a  kind  of  patriarch  sovereign,  who  ruled 
his  tribe  paternally,  and  whose  virtues  it  is  ungrateful,  if 
not  impious  to  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  difficult  to 
account  for  the  frequently  pitiful  spectacle  presented  by  that 
monarch  and  his  advisers  in  the  period  between  his  accession 
and  the  close  of  the  first  war  with  America.  The  North 
papers  have  been  suspiciously  destroyed ;  but  with  the  Bedford, 
Chatham,  and  Rockingham  correspondence  before  us,  and  the 
Grenville  in  course  of  publication,  -^  and  we  should  rejoice  if 
the  archives  at  Luton  were  similarly  exposed  to  view,  —  we 
are  i«  a  position  to  estimate  fairly  the  claims  of  the  King  and 
of  his  ostensible  or  secret  counsellors  to  the  praise  or  the  blame 
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hitherto  accorded.  The  veil  has  been  gradually  drawn  up.  We 
are  become,  and  with  the  advantage  of  distance,  spectators  of 
the  passions  and  intrigues  which,  whether  in  the  Royal  Closet, 
or  in  the  conciliabula  of  Hayes,  Stowe,  and  Richmond,  broke  up 
the  '  Whig  connexion,*  reanimated  the  Tory  party,  committed 
the  Crown  and  Legislature  to  direct  collision  on  grave  political 
questions  with  an  able  and  profligate  adventurer,  paralysed  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  barbed  the  arrow  of  Junius,  and  severed 
from  Great  Britain  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colonial  empire. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  George  the  Third's  reign  resemble 
in  their  historical  features  those  level  passages  which  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  introduce  into  their  works  to  usher  in  more 
effectively  some  sublime  crescendo  or  catastrophe.  It  was  an 
age  generally  barren  in  great  events  and  heroic  characters ;  hut 
it  was  also  an  age  teeming  in  no  ordinary  measure  with  the 
germs  of  both  material  and  intellectual  development.  In  the 
year  1760  the  curtain  had  dropped  for  ever  upon  the  crimes  and 
the  woes  of  the  Stuarts.  The  warlike  ardour  which  Pitt  had 
kindled  by  his  eloquence,  and  guided  with  singular  energy  and 
fortune,  was  dying  down.  France,  indeed,  had  been  humbled, 
and  in  the  orator's  phrase,  *  brought  to  her  knees;'  but  the 
English  nation  was  beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  bonfires  and 
artillery-salvos,  and  banners  hung  up  in  St.  Paul's  and  oxen 
roasted  in  market-places.  The  country  at  large  was  generally 
prosperous ;  but  it  was  also  greatly  in  debt.  Apathy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  turbulence  in  the  political  world.  The  course  of  par- 
liamentary  debate  ran  as  smoothly  for  the  most  part  as  the 
discussions  of  a  parish  vestry.  The  Tory  opposition,  either 
sullenly  acquiesced  in  their  Hanoverian  king  and  his  Whig 
counsellors,  or  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  former  oppo- 
nents, and  accepted  subordinate  offices  under  a  government 
which  their  grandfathers  had  denounced  as  contrary  both  to 
divine  and  human  law.  The  Whig  phalanx  no  longer  presented 
that  compact  and  serried  front  which  had  seated  and  kept  the 
House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  and  had  compelled  its  princes 
to  accept  ministers  from  the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  to  take  the 
Act  of  Settlement  as  a  guide  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their 
paths.  On  the  surface  of  parties  there  was  indeed  a  great  calm ; 
but  in  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
youthful  sovereign,  were  the  elements  of  a  storm,  which  for  the 
ensuing  twenty  years  disturbed  both  the  Monarch  and  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  a  new  Pharaoh  had  succeeded. 
The  speech  which  the  King  made  to  his  Council  was  not  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Cabinet.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood 
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agbast  at  such  royal  independence :  and  Pitt  was  naturally,  if 
not  justly,  offended  at  certain  phrases  which  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  the  warlike  policy  of  the  late  reign.  It  was  also  equally 
apparent  that  the  responsible  advisers  were  not  the  real  coun- 
sellors of  the  Crown:  that  the  royal  ear  was  preoccupied  by 
the  suggestions  of  Lord  Bute,  and  that  the  Princess  Dowager 
had  instilled  into  her  then  docile  son  the  maxims  of  Bolingbroke 
rather  than  those  of  Somers  or  Walpole.  The  doctrines  sketched 
in  the  *  Craftsman'  and  the  *  Patriot  King'  had  passed  from 
Leicester  House  to  St  James's  Palace.  The  objects  and  tactics  of 
the  new  system  are  thus  concisely  stated  by  Lord  Albemarle : — 

*  The  primary  object  of  the  Leicester  House  system  was  to  break 
up  the  powerful  Whig  confederacy  which  had  been,  with  little  inter- 
mission, in  power  since  the  Revolution,  and  without  any  interval 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Strong  in  family 
connexion  and  popular  sympathy,  the  Whigs  had  seated  and  retain- 
ed that  dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  motive  in  upholding  a 
foreign  rather  than  a  native  line  of  princes  was,  that  they  might 
the  more  effectually  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown.  But  since  the  Whigs,  collectively, 
were  too  powerful  and  too  popular  a  body  to  be  summarily  dismissed, 
the  leading  men  were  to  be  removed,  one  by  one,  from  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Household.  They  would  thus  be  expelled  from  office  with* 
out  the  benefit  of  popular  feeling  in  their  behalf,  and  would  enter 
Opposition  as  a  corps  distrustful  of  one  another,  and  disunited  among 
themselves.  Had  the  designs  of  the  Court  been  confined  to  the 
adoption  of  a  less  liberal  school  of  policy,  the  new  scheme  would  not 
have  differed  from  an  ordinary  intrigue  for  the  removal  of  opponents 
and  the  acquisition  of  office.  But  the  royal  junto  had  a  deeper 
and  more  unconstitutional  purpose  in  view.  They  wished  virtually 
to  supersede  both  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  to  create  a 
third  party,  which  might  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  the 
attempt  of  any  future  Cabinet  to  act  independently  of  the  royal  will. 
The  old  method  of  ruling  by  favourites  was  to  be  revived  under  a 
new  form.  In  the  place  of  an  individual  minister,  a  Buckingham  or 
a  Strafford,  whom  popular  odium  might  easily  displace,  or  an  Abigail 
Masham,  whom  a  responsible  minister  might  purchase  or  disregard, 
a  cabinet  or  household  of  favourites  was  to  be  placed  around  the 
sovereign,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  divide  and  weaken  popular  hatred, 
and  with  influence  enough  to  command  a  certain  measure  of  political 
support  A  cpnfederacy  of  renegades  from  every  political  section  of 
the  State  was  accordingly  formed,  which  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "King's  Friends."  The  members  of  this  new 
association  abjured  all  party  distinction,  and  professed  to  regard  the 
pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  sole  source  and  condition  of  power. 
Although  holding  many  of  the  offices  under  the  Crown,  they  acted 
irrespectively  of  the  King's  constitutional  advisers  :  and  voted  with  or 
against  Ministers  according  to  the  expressed  or  supposed  predilections 
of  their  royal  master.' 
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George  III.,  like  Charles  L,  inherited  from  his  predecessor  a 
war  with  France,  and  a  quarrel  with  Spain.  The  Whig  Minis- 
try was  divided  in  itself  about  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pitt, 
and  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  were  belligerent ;  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  inclined  to  peace.  Through  this  breach  of  oflScial 
continuity.  Lord  Bute  made  his  first  approaches.  He  began  by 
cajoling  Newcastle  with  assurances  that  he  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  King  than  his  eloquent  and  popular  colleague.  The 
Duke  was  summoned  to  Carlton  House  some  hours  before  the 
great  commoner,  and  His  Majesty  adroitly  affected  great  regard 
for  his  person,  and  significantly  hinted  that  the  favourite  was 
his  good  friend.  Pitt  accordingly  had  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  Newcastle  had  been  the  first  to  see  and  approve  of  the 
Royal  Speech,  in  which  the  war  was  mentioned  with  some  dis- 
paragement. He  succeeded  indeed  in  giving  to  the  Speech  a 
more  martial  tone;  but  here  were  good  foundations  laid  for 
jealousies  and  schisms  between  partners  never  very  cordially  dis- 
posed to  each  other. 

The  rent  speedily  grew  wider.  The  peace  party  in  the 
Cabinet  could  do  nothing  but  appoint  negotiators,  whose  inter- 
eession  was  nullified  by  Pitt's  despatching  *  two  days  before  the 

*  bearer  of  the  French  olive-branch  arrived  in  town,'  an  armament 
tigainst  Belleisle.  Newcastle  protested  against  saddling  the 
nation  with  fresh  loans  and  taxes,  and  talked  with  no  bated 
breath  of  the  uncivil  usage  he  met  with  *  from  Pitt  and  his 
^  bloodhounds.'  In  a  letter  written  on  the  15th  of  August,  1761, 
he  describes  his  rival's  conduct  *  as  bad,  as  unjust,  as  hostile,  and 

*  as  impracticable  as  ever  came  even  from  him.'  On  the  5th  of 
October,  Pitt  resigned  oflSce,  and  his  example  was  followed  two 
days  afterwards  by  Lord  Temple.  The  Cabinet  generally  was 
opposed  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities  with  Spain, 
and  Pitt  *  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation  which  made 
"*  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  able  to  guide.' 

The  Whig  Cabinet  had  rested  upon  three  main  pillars — 
family  connexion,  borough  influence,  and  Pitt's  eloquence. 
Its  popular  element  was  now  removed:  it  remained  to  sever 
and  discard  the  others.  Newcastle  was  the  next  victim.  There 
were  limits  even  to  his  endurance,  and  a  series  of  slights  and 
-affronts  at  length  drove  him  to  resign.  On  the  retirement  of 
his  great  rival  and  colleague,  indeed,  he  had  hoped  to  regain  his 
former  preeminence.  But  he  had  only  exchanged  an  imprac- 
ticable partner  for  an  absolute  master,  as  Lord  Bute  immediately 
assumed  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  His  almost  hyste- 
rical joy  at  Pitt's  resignation  was  speedily  followed  by  equally 
hysterical  distress.     Lord  Talbot,  who,  as  a  *  king's  friend,* 
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probably  knew  what  was  likely  to  happen,  considerately  advised 
his  Grace  *  not  to  die  for  joy  on  the  Monday,  nor  for  fear  on 
*  the  Tuesday.'  Bute  bullied,  the  Court  thwarted,  His  Ma- 
jesty was  *  barely  civil'  to  the  dowager  Secretary:  his  advice 
"was  disregarded,  his  patronage,  once  so  efficient,  could  not  now 
procure  a  tide-waiter's  place ;  and  on  the  royal  visit  to  the  city 
on  the  9th  of  November  1761,  the  mob  greeted  him  with  cries 
of  '  no  Newcastle  salmon,'  In  the  following  May,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  with  some  dignity,  since  he.  declined  a  pension, 
and  refused  to  be  coaxed  either  by  the  King  or  the  favourite 
into  promising  them  his  support. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  were  now  dismissed.  But 
so  long  as  a  Whig  household  remained  about  the  Kojal  person. 
Lord  Bute's  triumph  was  neither .  complete  nor  sufficiently  pro- 
claimed* It  was  not  then,  indeed,  the  f^hion  to  regard  the 
Cabinet  and  Household  as  politically  connected  with  each  other : 
and  the  ties  of  party  appear  to  have  been,  to  modern  notions  at 
least,  exceedingly  lax  and  undefined.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whom  the  Leicester  House  faction  denominated  the  '  Prince  of 
*the  Whigs,'  was  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  intimated  to  His 
Majesty  shortly  after  Newcastle's  retirement,  his  willingness  to 
remain  in  office,  but  declined  assisting  at  councils  which  wer^ 
conducted  on  principles  he  could  no  longer  approve.  This 
divided  allegiaujce  was  highly  displeasing  both  to  the  King  and 
the  favourite,  and  the  staff  of  office  was  torn  rather  than  taken 
from  him.  The  Duke's  brother.  Lord  George,  on  the  same  day 
gave  up  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  was 
treated  'in  the  closet,'  with  equal  contumely.  Immediately 
after  these  changes.  Lord  Bockingham  resigned  his  post  of  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber,  not,  however,  without  a  grave  and  tem- 
perate remonstrance  to  the  youthful  monarch  upon  the  unusual 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  counsels  which  now  prevailed. 
But  George  III.  was  as  incapable  of  following,  as  Lord  Bute 
was  of  giving,  wholesome  advice.  Both  trod  in  the  paths  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  with  more  adroitness  but  with  leas 
excuse. 

Irony  is  seldom  the  growth  of  royal  minds.  It  is  too  closely 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  earnest  feelings,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
a  subtle  intellect  to  be  native  there.  But  if  George  HI.  have 
any  claim  to  that  quality,  it  rests  upon  the  opening  sentence  of 
his  Address  to  the  Privy  Council  on  assuming  the  kingly  office. 

*  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of 

*  Briton,  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 

*  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm 

*  affection  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  security 
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*  of  my  throne.'  Taken  in  connexion  with  their  proper  con- 
text, the  political  history  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  these 
words  may  be  read  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile,  like  the  nolo  episco^ 
pari  of  Laud  or  Phillpott.  The  youthful  King  did  not  indeed 
overestimate  the  advantages  of  his  position ;  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  His  title  to  the  crown 
was  undisputed  except  by  a  few  sullen  Jacobite  squires  and  a 
few  Oxford  divines.  His  person  was  manly,  his  demeanour  waa 
agreeable  and  gracious,  his  morals  were  free  from  the  reproach 
of  faslnonable  vices,  and  he  had  not  been  mixed  up  directly  in 
any  of  the  squabbles  which  for  two  generations  had  rendered 
the  royal  house  so  unedifying  a  spectacle  to  all  tolerably  ac- 
<M)rdant  fathers  and  sons.  The  English  people  is  generous 
and  confiding,  and  was  prepared  to  greet  its  new  sovereign  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  new  passion,  and  with  more  than  the  indul- 
gence naturally  extended  to  a  young  and  untried  prince. 

He  was,  however,  at  the  outset  as  much  deserving  of  pity  as 
of  blame.  His  ^  common  mind '  was  formed  by  his  ^  education.' 
His  antipathies  had  been  sedulously  nurtured,  his  discernment 
purposely  blinded  by  those  who  had  chaise  of  him.  His 
mother,  a  factious  and  turbulent  woman,  derived  her  notions  of 
the  duties  of  a  king  from  the  precepts  of  her  Tory  circle,  and 
die  practice  of  a  German  court.  From  his  boyhood  she  had 
ever  whispered  into  his  ear,  ^George,  be  king;'  such  a  king, 
namely,  as  Britain  had  not  seen  since  1687, — a  king  who  aspired 
to  control  his  responsible  advisers,  and  to  tamper,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  dispense,  with  Parliament  Of  his  tutors,  those 
who,  like  Lord  Waldegrave  or  Mr.  Stone,  might  have  imparted 
wholesome  instructions,  were  scarcely  allowed  access  to  bim> 
while  the  lessons  really  inculcated  into  the  royal  pupil  were  the 
doctrines  of  Bolingbroke,  commented  upon  by  a  tuft*hunting 
Ushop  and  a  vain  and  superficial  Scotch  nobleman.  From 
Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  learned  little  of  religion 
beyond  its  formalities  and  a  hatred  of  dissent ;  and  Lord  Bute 
carefully  trained  him  to  be  an  absolute  prince,  in  order  that  the 
&vourite  himself  might  in  due  time  become  a  more  absolute 
prime  minister.  Now  this  was  worshipful  society,  and  the 
effects  c^  such  communications  were  speedily  apparent  The 
young  sovereign  was  by  disposition  decorous  and  methodical,  a 
dutiful  son,  a  constant  husband,  and  a  kind,  if  not  a  discreet 
parent.  He  was  diligent  in  business,  and  not  without  shrewd 
insights  into  character.  His  fondness  for  field  sports  and  agri- 
culture qualified  him  fcx  a  first-rate  country  gentleman.  As 
Master  of  the  Hunt,  or  even  as  chairman  of  the  Berkshire 
Quarter  Sessions,  he  would  have  made  a  popular  figui^e.     But 
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lie  never  imbibed  from  his  tutors,  nor,  perhaps,  could  he  imbibe 
from  them,  a  single  lofty  aspiration,  or  a  sin<]fle  sentiment, 
befitting  his  position.  The  Princess  Dowager  lived  immured 
with  ftictioiis  partisans  or  scandalous  ladies-in-waiting.  Lord 
Bute  dabbled  in  the  arts,  and  excelled  in  private  theatricals. 
But  he  had  neither  official  nor  worldly  experience.  He  was  as 
frivolous  as  Carr,  and  as  supercilious  as  Villiers.  The  young 
Augustus  had  been  trained  by  a  foolish  Livia  and  a  faltering 
Sejanus. 

Nor  was  the  great  Whig  party  itself  at  the  time  by  any 
means  blameless.  In  the  pages  of  the  *  Rockingham  Memoirs ' 
we  trace  its  gradual  return  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  Somers 
and  Halifax,  but  we  behold  it  at  first  in  a  divided  and  degene- 
rate condition.  With  regard  to  party  ah  extray  it  slumbered  in 
the  lap  of  security.  The  eloquence  of  Pitt  had  awed  opposition, 
the  borough  influence  and  bureaucratic  arts  of  Newcastle  had 
slackened  the  tone  and  impaired  the  energies  of  Parliament. 
But  as  regarded  the  party  itself  within,  *  fears  and  jealousies  had 
*  cast  a  scurf  over  its  vitality.  By  its  own  imperfect  cohesion 
it  met  the  gathering  opposition  to  it  half  way.  Pitt  and  New- 
isastle  had  never  been  sincerely  in  accord.  As  early  as  1756  a 
negotiation  had  broken  oif  on  Pitt's  refusal  to  come  into  office,  if 
Trthe  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  to  continue  in  the  Ministry.  {Gren- 
joille  Correspondencey  vol.  i.  p.  436.)  Both  were  jealous  of  the 
JBedford  section,  and  that  section  in  its  turn  kept  sullenly  aloof 
>from  the  main  body  of  the  connexion.  For  the  general  puri- 
;ification  of  the  whole  body  a  series  of  disasters  and  mortifications 
"(Was  perhaps  needed,  and  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  the  American 
War  sifted  and  winnowed  effectually  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation  Lord  Bute  became 
S'irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Grenville  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries  the  latter  appointment  was  singularly 
unhappy,  for  Sir  Francis  was  at  once  eccentric,  immoral,  and 
incapable.  It  was  not,  however,  the  most  infelicitous  in  the 
end,  for  both  Dashwood  and  Lord  Bute  were  officially  short- 
lived, and  the  burden  of  misgovemment  lay  for  several  years 
on  the  shoulders  of  Grenville  alone.  To  him,  at  least  to  him 
principally,  must  be  ascribed  the  unseemly  collision  with  Wilkes, 
the  calamitous  breach  with  the  colonies,  and  the  feuds,  jealousies, 
and  follies  of  parties  and  statesmen,  which  caused  the  earlier 
period  of  George  III.'s  reign  to  resemble,  as  the  *  North  Briton ' 
shrew^dly  remarked  at  the  time,  some  weak  and  miserable  epoch 
in  Byzantine  annals.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  *  Grenville 
^  brothers '  Lord  Albemarle  has,  perhaps,  scarcely    awarded 
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sufficient  credit  to  the  elder  of  the  two  for  some  warmth  of 
feeling  to  his  kindred,  and  for  a  still  greater  generosity  in 
pecuniary  matters.  In  other  respects  the  portraiture  is  suf- 
ficiently exact,  and  is  traced  with  that  precision  which  generally 
distinguishes  our  author's  pencil :  — 

*No  two  monarchs  were  probably  ever  more  pestered  by  their 
advisers  than  George  the  Second  and  his  successor  by  Lord  Temple 
and  George  Grenville.  Nor  were  their  Majesties  the  only  victims. 
There  was  scarcely  a  contemporary  statesman  who  had  not  been 
bullied  or  bored  by  this  ruthless  pair  of  brothers.  Both  indeed  were 
tormentors  of  the  first  order.  Yet  their  connexions  rendered  them 
indispensable ;  their  talents,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
parliamentary  forms  made  them  serviceable ;  and  their  profession  of 
Whig  principles  gave  them  a  kind  of  reputation  for  liberal  senti- 
ments. 

'Richard,  Earl  Temple,  the  elder  brother,  had  good  business- 
habits  and  much  industry,  and  was  by  no  means  an  inefficient  speaker. 
His  huge  ungainly  figure  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Squire 
"  Grawkey."  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  indeed  as  loosely  put 
together  as  his  limbs.  With  much  ambition,  his  own  wayward 
caprice  or  masterless  pride  constantly  marred  his  plans  of  self- 
aggrandisement.  He  was  frequently  asking  favours  of  George  the 
Second.  That  monarch  accounted  himself  at  least  a  Turenne  in  war ; 
yet  his  Privy  Seal  gracefully  insinuated  that  His  Majesty  had  no 
more  spirit  than  Admiral  Byng,  whose  death-warrant  he  had  just 
signed. . 

*  One  of  Temple's  grand  schemes  was  to  establish  a  triumvirate 
government*,  to  be  composed  of  himself,  his  brother  George,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Pitt — three  men  whose  opinions  were  as  opposite  as 
the  antipodes,  and  who  were  almost  always  at  personal  variance  with 
each  other.  Temple,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  no  fixed  principles 
of  action.  He  adopted  the  cause  of  prerogative  against  the  Ameri- 
eans,  and  the  side  of  Wilkes  against  the  prerogative.     Mischief 

*  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  in  1762,  drew  up  a  formal  narrative  of  their 
family  quarrels.  He  attributes  them  to  Pitt;  the  friendship  and 
political  intercourse  with  whom,  he  says,  *  have  proved  so  fatal  to 
'  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  family,'  and  by  forwarding  whose 
marriage  with  his  sister,  he  describes  himself  as  ^  having  brought 
^  into  the  family  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend.'  Afterwards,  on  Pitt's 
neglecting  to  secure  for  him  the  office  of  Paymaster,  he  adds,  '  My 

*  two  brothers  were  privy  to  all  that  had  passed  on  this  occasion ;  to 

*  them  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  a  behaviour  so 

*  contrary  not  only  to  the  friendship  and  alliance  subsisting  between 

*  us,  but  to  the  engagements  of  honour  and  good  faith.     I  cannot  say 

*  that  either  of  them  interested  themselves  at  all  in  this  complaint,  or 

*  took  any  other  part  than  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade 
^  me  to  acquiesce  in  it.'  (  Crrenville  Correspondence^  vol.  i.  p.  422.) 
Divide  et  impera  was  not  difficult  for  the  monarch  here. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  midn  iucentive  of  h^  actions :  nevertheless 
he  preferred  being  a  backer  rather  than  a  principaL  He  was  Wilkes's 
prime  instigator  in  his  wicked  pranks  against  the  King  and  the  Court. 
He  was  likewise  Chatham's  evil  genius:  and  occasionally  led  his 
brother-in-law  to  commit  imprudences  into  which  a  school-boy  would 
hardly  have  fallen.  He  was  indeed  the  cause  of  half  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  committed  by  that  statesman.  The  result  of  his 
political  life  was  that  Lord  Temple,  after  thirty  years'  factious  med- 
dling in  public  affairs,  died  distrusted  and  avoided  by  the  associates 
of  his  earlier  days. 

'  George  Grenville  was  greatly  superior  to  his  brother  in  talents. 
Pitt  considered  him  to  be  the  best  parliament  man  in  the  House. 
Formal,  punctual,  and  exact  he  undoubtedly  was.  But  his  pride  and 
pertinacity  were  as  obstructive,  as  his  regularity  was  conducive,  to 
progress  in  affairs.  Ingratitude  was  one  of  his  besetting  sins.  What- 
ever may  have  been  Lord  Bute's  demerits,  he  at  least  was  Grenville's 
benefactor.  Whatever  may  have  been  Pitt's  profusion  in  war,  Gren- 
ville long  supported  his  martial  measures.  Yet  he  was  among  the 
very  first  to  turn  against  Bute,  and  to  upbraid  Pitt  for  his  extrava- 
gance. 

'  Unlike  as  were  the  brothers  in  p^aonal  appearance,  there  was 
jnuch  similarity  in  the  conformation  of  their  minds.  Their  common 
characteristics  were  pride,  want  of  tact,  and  jealousy  of  all  around 
them.  Each  lost  office  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  each  rendered  a  return  to  power  impracticable.  Each  of 
them  was  revengeful ;  each  vented  his  vindictive  feelings  in  pamphlets. 
Each  possessed  a  stream  of  words,  which,  in  all  places  and  on  all 
occasions,  flowed  from  him  in  omne  voluhUis  atmm.  Like  Temple^ 
too,  George  Grenville  regarded  the  King  as  the  proper  butt  of  his 
tedious  harangues,  and,  at  times,  of  his  angry  invective.  '^  Whon  Jbe 
*'  has  wearied  me  for  two  hours,"  said  G^rge  the  Third,  exhausted 
after  one  of  these  inflictions,  '^  he  looks  at  his  watch  to  see  if  he  may 
"  not  tire  me  for  an  hour  more." ' 

The  *  Grenville  Correspondence,*  and  especially  the  '  Diary,*' 
afford  us  glinipes  into  the  royal  closet  about  this  time  which 
fully  confirm  liord  Albemarle's  account  of  this  at  once  unpopular 
and  uncourtly  Ministry.  From  these  sources  we  learn  that 
Lord  Mansfield  informed  His  Majesty  that  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
was  a  more  scandalous  judge  than  Jeffries  himself; — that 
Grenville  was  wont  to  talk  of  Pitt,  Pratt,  and  Wilkes  as  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Opporition; — that  the  King  himself 
would  not  inquire  about  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  recently  been  struck  by  apoplexy,  lest  he  should  be 
supposed  to  have  a  regard  for  him.  Grenville,  we  are  told,  on 
the  same  authority,  complained  of  backstair  influence,  and  the 
Queen's  ladies  of  honour  lamented  that  Lord  Bute's  handsome 
form  was  married  to  such  a  *  fluctuating  mind.'  The  position 
of  the  King,  indeed,  had  become  most  infelicitous*    His  victory 
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was  more  bitter  and  humiliating  than  defeat.  He  had  ex- 
changed his  grandfather's  strict  counsellors  for  imperious 
masters^  or  for  friends  and  favourites  who  brought  him  into 
contempt.  He  reaped  early  the  fruits  of  division.  Lord  Bute, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  lure  Pitt  and  Newcastle  back  again  to 
the  posts  whence  he  had  driven  them,  himself  suddenly  quitted 
the  helm.  He  had  not  found  office  a  bed  of  roses/  and  he  had 
stuffed  the  royal  pillow  with  thorns.  Ko  acclamations  greeted 
the  King  when  he  appeared  in  public ;  in  private  he  was  still 
more  unhappy ;  his  Ministers  upbraided  him  with  inconsistency, 
if  not  with  treachery ;  his  friends  were  undisciplined  and  indis- 
creet ;  and  a  sovereign  who  had  ascended  the  throne  the  most 
popular  of  his  race  became,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
nearly  as  unacceptable  to  the  nation  at  large  as  Edward  IL  to 
his  barons,  or  as  Charles  I.,  after  the  imposition  of  ship-money, 
.to  the  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1764,  the 
headship  of  the  Whig  party  was  by  general  consent  assigned  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this  selection,  there  were  some  against  it.  Lord  Rockingham 
was  a  safe,  but  not  an  effective  party  leader.  He  was  timid, 
scrupulous,  and  ineloquent.  He  was  not  a  favourite  with  the 
people ;  he  rarely  addressed  Parliament.  A  nervous  suscepti-  . 
bility  —  the  result  of  infirm  health — made  him,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  appear  feeble  and  unequal  to  his  prominent  position. 
He  could  not,  like  Pitt,  arouse  or  control  the  passions  of  an 
audience;  still  less  could  he,  like  Newcastle,  tempt  or  tamper 
with  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  individuals.  His  relations  to 
the  King  were  unfortunate.  He  inspired  the  royal  mind  with 
neither  awe  nor  affection.  The  King  believed  Lord  Rocking- 
ham to  be  infinn  of  purpose,  because  he  was  often  hesitating  m 
manner.  Lord  Rockingham  long  deluded  himself  with  the 
notion  that  the  King  would  be  himself  ingenuous,  if  he  could 
once  be  separated  from  his  evil  advisers.  They  respective)^ 
misunderstood  each  other,  but  the  subject's  delusion  was  the 
more  brief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  placing  Lord 
Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  were  many  and 
Talid.  He  possessed  a  calm  intrepid  mind,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing; he  was  a  purist  in  principle,  in  an  flge  of  almost 
nniver^  corruption.  His  theory  of  government  was  severely 
constitutional,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left 
from  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Hb 
bearing  and  predilections  were,  indeed,  aristocratical,  but  th^ 
would  have  adorned  *  the  most  high  and  palmy  state '  of  Venice 
or  Rome. 
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The  *  Chatham  Correspondence '  is  by  no  means  a  readable 
book,  yet  there  are  passages  in  it  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  turn. 
They  are  the  letters  in  which  Pitt  drops  for  the  time  his  gene- 
rally stiff  and  stilted  language,  and  writes  with  the  genuine 
simplicity  of  a  husband  or  father.  If  Lord  Rockingham  did 
not  possess  *  troops  of  friends,'  he  was  at  least  remarkably  for- 
tunate in  the  attachments  which  he  inspired  and  retained.  To 
have  been  a  common  centre  of  attraction  and  affection  to  such 
men  as  Sir  George  Savile,  Attorney-General  Lee,  Burke,  and 
Fox  implies  no  ordinary  worth  in  the  object  of  those  sentiments. 
The  fidelity  of  his  adherents  was  independent  of  the  ties  of 
faction  or  interest.  To  the  Whigs,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  George  III.'s  reign,  faith  to  their  leaders  was  a  virtual  resig- 
nation of  emoluments  and  honours.  Pitt  and  his  brothers-in- 
law,  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  at  variance.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  neither  happy  nor  discriminating  in  his  friendships. 

*  His  relations,'  Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  *  were  Tories,  and  his 

*  companions  profligates ;  and  the  prejudices  and  excesses  of  his . 

*  own  circle  re-acted  upon  his  own  estimation  in  the  world.'   The 

*  Rockingham  Whigs '  alone,  amid  all  the  party  divisions  of  the 
age,  presented  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  band  of  statesmen 
united  in  principles,  and  mutually  respecting  one  another  for 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  This,  indeed,  was  the  secret 
of  their  strength  in  opposition — for  the  eloquence  even  of 
Burke  would  not  alone  have  cemented  it, — and  of  their  suc- 
cess in  power,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  succeed.  They 
had  warm  feelings;  they  had  legitimate  aims;  they  could  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  self-respect,  —  a  luxury  which  no 
other  section  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories  could  then  decently 
claim,  —  and  in  their  common  affection  for  their  chief  they 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  and  inestimable  privilege  as  public  men. 
Nor,  although  thwarted  by  many  who  should  have  supported 
them,  assailed  by  a  powerful  opposition,  betrayed  and  under- 
mined by  the  King  and  his  friends,  were  the  Rockingham 
Whigs  unsuccessful  as  a  Cabinet.  By  no  one  Ministry  between 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  the  Reform  Bill  were 
so  many  immunities  gained  for  the  people,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, so  many  breaches  repaired  in  the  Constitution,  as  by  that 
which  Charles  Townsend  contemptuously  called  the  *Lute- 
^  string  Administration.'  The  character  of  the  leader  was 
reflected  in  that  of  his  followers.  A  brilliant  staff  gradually 
formed  itself  around  the  most  constitutional  minister  of  the  age, 
and  Burke's  genius  was  matured  and  Fox's  eloquence  was  dis- 
eiplined  in  the  congenial  society  of  Keppel,  Portland,  Montagu^ 
and  Cavendish. 
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Had  Lord  Rockingham,  indeed,  conferred  no  other  boon  on 
his  party  than  his  early  recognition  of  Burke's  genius,  he  would 
have  deserved  well  both  of  his  adherents  and  his  country.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  imperfections  of  this  great  man.  We 
deplore  the  prejudices  which  latterly  dimmed  his  intellectual 
vision,  and  the  heat  and  haste  which  severed  him  from  the 
friends  and  colleagues  of  his  better  days.  But,  after  every 
abatement  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Burke  the 
praise  of  having  contributed,  both  by  his  speeches  and  his 
writings,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  to  the  re-construction 
and  elevation  of  Whig  principles,  or,  rather,  of  those  principles 
which,  from  the  year  1640  to  the  present  time,  have  progres- 
sively secured  or  extended  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation. 
And  this  he'effected,  not  so  much  by  parliamentary  eloquence  — 
for  as  a  debater  he  was  far  inferior  to  Fox — as  by  his  constant 
appeal  to  broad  and  general  principles  in  politics,  by  his  applying 
the  universal  laws  of  philosophy  to  the  partial  truths  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  hour.  There  have  been  few  such  striking  succes- 
sions in  the  realm  of  eloquence  as  the  contemporaneous  rise  and 
decline  of  Burke  and  Chatham.  Marcus  Cicero  had  listened  to 
the  fervent  declamations  of  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  and  to  the  last 
orations  of  Crassus  and  Antonius ;  and  ancient  men  may  have 
kindled  the  boyish  ardour  of  Demosthenes,  by  reciting,  as  they 
watched  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth  in  the  gymnasia', 
portions  of  the  harangues  of  Pericles.  But  neither  the  Attic 
nor  the  Roman  orator  actually  met  their  great  precursors  in  the 
arena  of  debate,  while  Burke,  both  on  the  Treasury  and  Oppo- 
sition Benches,  was  a  frequent  auditor  of  the  old  man  eloquent^ 
who  had  carried  dismay  into  the  heart  of  Walpole,  and  *  ful- 

*  mined '  by  the  side  of  Pulteney  and  Carteret.  Their  respec- 
tive powers  were,  indeed,  as  dissimilar  as  the  fashion  of  their 
garments  or  the  character  of  their  eloquence.  *  Chatham,'  as 
Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  *  was  at  once  the  Cicero  and  the 
^  Roscius  of  his  age,  a  great  orator,  and  a  consummate  actor.* 
His  gestures,  his  tones,  his  crutch,  and  the  flannels  which 
swathed  his  limbs,  were,  as  he  employed  them,  so  many  stage 
properties.  He  neither  dealt  nor  delighted  in  general  maxims, 
or  far-reaching  principles.  His  *  burning  words '  involved  no 
recondite  truths ;  he  has  bequeathed  little  or  nothing  to  the 

*  practique  or  th^orique '  of  politics.  His  mission  was  to  con- 
fute or  convince,  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
moment.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  for  the  hour, 
but  not,  like  Burke,  a  perpetual  beacon  for  all  ages.  Chatham's 
speeches  would  have  been  applauded  by  the  ^men  of  Athens ;  * 
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Burke's  discourses  would  have  furnished  new  meditations   to 
Bacon  and  Macchiavelli.* 

The  name  of  William  Pitt  occurs  frequently  in  the  *  Rocking- 
^  ham  Memoirs/  but  rather  as  a  nominis  umbray  than  as  that 
of  the  Great  Commoner  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  rais^ 
his  country  from  almost  unexampled  depression  to  rarely  sur- 
passed glory.  To  minds  of  a  certain  order  prosperity  is  more 
dangerous  than  adversity. 

*  For  some  by  Fortune's  favours  are  undone ; 
They  bore  the  wind  who  cannot  bear  the  sun, 
But  melt,  and  into  baser  metal  run.' 

Had  Pitt  either  died  or  quitted  the  political  helm  at  the 

*  Burke's  correspondence  shows  how  deeply  his  mind,  (however 
vehement,  yet  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  practical,)  had 
been  estranged  by  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  Lord  Chatham. 
He  somewhere  describes  him,  as  lying  on  his  back  talking  fustian. 
Two  letters,  published  by  Lord  Albemarle,  throw  some  light  on  their 
differences.  The  first  was  written  to  Lord  Rockingham  in  Christmas 
week,  1774. 

*  One  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  we. 
stand  from  our  unhappy  divisions.  Lord  Chatham  shows  a  disposi* 
tion  to  come  near  you,  but  with  those  resources  (?),  which  he  never 
fails  to  have  as  long  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands  ajar  to 
receive  him.  The  least  peep  into  that  closet  intoxicates  him,  and 
will  to  the  end  of  his  life.  However,  as  he  is  and  must  be  looked  to 
by  those  that  are  within  and  those  that  are  without,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and,  if  possible,  to  fall  in 
with  him  in  Parliament  (on  the  subject  of  America),  though  you  may 
never  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  in  other  politics.'  (Vol.  ii» 
p.  260.) 

The  other  letter  is  a  memorandum  in  Burke's  own  hand,  and  dated 
July  13.  1792,  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter  from  Chatham  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  in  which  Burke*s  *  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents/ 
though  it  had  imdergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
before  it  went  to  press,  is  slightingly  noticed,  as  having  done  much 
hurt  to  the  cause. 

*  Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingham's  papers,  I  find  this  letter 
from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet  (The 
Cause  of  the  Discontents).  I  remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish 
letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  anticipation,  an  answer 
to  that  grand  artificer  of  fraud.  He  would  not  like  it  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  extensive  public,  who  never  conversed 
but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad  eaters.  Alas  I  alas !  how  different  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  public  man  I  Must  all  this  theatrical  stuffing 
and  raised  heels  be  necessary  for  the  character  of  a  great  man? 
Edmund  Burke.  Oh!  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great 
splendid  side.     God  forbid !    E.  B.' 
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decease  of  Greorge  11.^  he  would  have  shone  in  English  an- 
nals  with  almost  the  ideal  splendour  of  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes.     He  had,  indeed,  committed  great  faults,  for  he  had 
cherished  in  his  countrymen  a  passion  for  war,  and  a  reck- 
lessness of  economy.     But  his  &ults  were  those  of  an  ardent 
temperament,   and  he  had  compensated  for  them  by  essen- 
tial services  to  the  people  who  so  loved  and  honoured  him, 
and  whose  reputation  he  held  in  his  heart  of  hearts.     He  had 
made  England  renowned  abroad,  and  enterprising,  if  not  pros- 
peroiffi,  at  home.    His  eloquence  had  vanquished  the  reluctance 
of  the  King,  and  lulled  the  fury  of  parties.     In  an  age  of  signal 
corruption  he  had  exhibited  perfect  cleanness  of  hands.     He 
had  poured  into  the  national  mind  streams  of  ennobling  thoughts, 
and  the  fear  of  him  and  the  dread  of  him  had  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  foreign  cabinets  and  kings.     But  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  with  few  intervals  of  a  better  mood,  nearly  to  the 
close  of  the  period  now  under  reviewal,  Pitt  appears,  although 
not  altogether  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  yet  comparatively 
weak,  irresolute,  factious,  and  self-seeking.     The  great  Whig 
connexion,  which  he  had  mainly  reorganised  after  Walpole's 
retirement,  was,  through  his  caprice  or  obstinacy  principally, 
again  broken  up.    In  the  cabinet  he  was  jealous,  imperious,  and 
ineffective,   in   the  royal  closet   servile,  and  in   opposition   a 
hazardous   and  impracticable   pilot.     Little   remained    of    his 
earlier  greatness  beyond  integrity,  uncertain   flashes   of  elo- 
quence, and  his  genuine  and  touching  domestic  virtues.     To 
Pitt's  lofty  mind  the  policy  of  the  King's  friends  was  repulsive 
and  degrading ;  the  conduct  of  his  brothers-in-law  was  a  per- 
petual mortification.     He  protested  against  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes ;  he  deplored  their  doctrines  of  parliamentary  absolutism, 
and  he  abominated  their  demeanour  to  the  American  colonies. 
Both  publicly  and  privately  he  lamented  the  selfish  intrigues  of 
the  Bedford  section  of  the  Whigs,  and  extolled  the  integrity 
and  the  intentions  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers.    Yet, 
by  sowing  or  fostering  divisions  among  the  Whigs  generally, 
he  directly  forwarded  the  intrigues  of  the  King's  friends ;  he 
lent  himself  to  the  plots  of  his  brothers-in-law ;  he  enabled  the 
Bedford  party  to  supplant  for  a  while  the  Rockingham  party, 
and  he  undermined  or  thwarted  the  counsels  of  the  only  politi- 
cal section  in  Great  Britain  which,  by  his  own  admission,  was 
both  able  and  honest  enough  to  conduct  the  affairs   of  the 
nation.    History  affords  few  sadder  or  more  memorable  examples 
of  a  great  mind  surviving  its  proper  energies,  and  marring  with 
envious  clouds  the  evening  of  a  brilliant  noon.     His  place  in 
the  Walhalla  of  Statesmen  should  have  been  between  thC' 
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images  of  Oxenstiem  and  De  Witt.     But  the  pedestal  is  unin- 
scribed.     Manly  consistency  was  wanting. 

In  1765  the  Grenyille  Administration  could  go  on  no  longer. 
The  crazy  union  with  the  Bedford  party  did  not  succeed. 
They  had  failed  in  cajoling  Newcastle,  and  in  conciliating  Pitt. 
They  had  become  intolerable  to  the  King.  They  had  irritated 
Lord  Bute;  and  had  denied  place  and  countenance  to  the 
King's  friends.  They  had  embroiled  England  with  her  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  Their  quarrel  with  Wilkes  had  made  the  name  of 
Privilege  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large :  so  that  their  persons 
were  not  safe  in  London,  the  yells  of  an  infuriated  mob  greetied 
them  in  the  streets,  and  paving-stones  were  flung  into  their 
carriage  windows.  Grub  Street  and  the  caricaturists  grew  fat 
upon  the  unpopularity  of  George  Grenville.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  King  began  to  make  indirect  overtures  to  the  Whig 
leaders :  on  the  18th  he  announced  to  his  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  purposed  a  change  of  administration.  The  vacant 
Premiership  was  offered  at  first  to  Pitt,  but  Lord  Temple  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  it  on  any  practicable  terms  — and 
afterwards  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  he  would  not  desert  the  Pitt 
and  Temple  section.  At  length,  after  much  heart-burning  and 
recrimination  between  the  King  and  his  nominal  advisers,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  met  at  Newcastle  House  on  the  30th  of 
June ;  and  it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to  six,  that  a 
new  Ministry  should  be  formed,  over  which  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside.  Conway  led 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  his  colleague.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  Privy  Seal,  and  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  these  and  others  are,  more  or  less,  *  known  to  fame.'  Not 
so  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  of  the  time  and  of  the  party^ 
whose  portraiture  we  shall  therefore  borrow  from  Lord  Albe* 
marle's  gallery. 

*  The  Premier's  friend,  Sir  George  Savile,  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  Kockingham  Administration.  But  with  his  habitual  delicacy 
and  candour  he  declined  the  offer,  alleging  that,  as  nn  independent 
member  of  Parliament,  he  could  better  assert  his  privileges  and  serve 
his  friends.  Faction  has  spared  the  name  of  Savile :  contemporaries 
are  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  in  the  highest  degree  generous^ 
benevolent,  disinterested,  and  unostentatious — high  commendations 
in  an  age  when  mere  negative  virtues  were  rare,  and  statesmen 
imitated  the  maxims  rather  than  the  practice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  person  Savile  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ;  his  figure  was 
slender,  his  complexion  adust,  his  constitution  delicate ;  his  address 
was  easy  and  almost  bordering  upon  negligence.  As  an  orator  he 
possessed  great  facility  of  utterance,  and  was  simple  even  to  austerity 
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ifl  the  choice  of  his  words.  In  debate  he  was  clear,  sensible,  and 
persuasive.  A  peculiar  radiance  spread  over  his  features  whenever 
philanthropy  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  Indeed,  the  general- 
belief  in  the  honesty  and  benevolence  of  his  intentions  produced  such 
an  impression  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  tliat  *^  Truth  came  mended 
"  from  his  tongue."  His  habits  of  thinking  were  very  original.  "  He 
"  had  a  head,**  Walpole  remarks,  "  as  acutely  argumentative  as  if  it 
**  had  been  made  by  a  German  logician  for  a  model."  He  was  also  a 
shrewd  observer  of  contemporary  statesmen.  He  predicted  early  the 
future  greatness  of  Charles  Fox.  When  that  statesman  was  scarcely 
a  man,  he  praised  him  for  his  readiness  in  finding  out  blots  —  his 
celerity  in  hitting  the  bird's-eye  of  an  argument,  and  his  general 
talents  for  opposition.  "  Hence,"  said  Savile,  "  others  may  have  more 
^  stock,  but  Fox  has  more  ready  money  about  him  than  any  of  his 
•*  party." 

*  ToleratioQ  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  doctrine  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  It. was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
last  century,  who  combined  the  ideas  of  Protestantism  and  the  Hano- 
verian succession.  It  was  utterly  unknown  to  their  opponents,  who 
recognised  the  Church  of  England  as  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
But  Savile  was  an  honourable  exception  to  both  these  extremes.  He 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  advocacy  ex- 
posed him  to  the  fury  of  the  Church  and  King  Mobs  of  the  year  '80 ; 
and  yet  eTen  while  his  house  was  assailed  and  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  he  spoke  of  the  incendiaries  with  com- 
passion, and  ascribed  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  rather  to  their  igno- 
rance than  to  their  evil  passions, — rather  to  their  being  led  by  blind 
guides  than  to  the  spontaneous  aberration  of  their  own  feelings.' 

The  Cabinet  which  enabodies  a  section  only  of  a  party  labours 
noder  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  direct  opposition  and  ^  half- 
^  faced  fellowship.'  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  the 
iQOst  seiious  difficulty  which  awaited  the  Bockingham  Ministry. 
Its  chief  was  both  ineloquent  and  constitutionally  timid  in  debate. 
It  had  some  tolerable  speakers,  like  Conway,  but  no  consummate 
orator — for  Burke  had  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  It  suffered^ 
ere  it  was  many  weeks  old,  a  fatal  blow  in  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  some  influence  with  the  Bedford 
party,  and  who  could  at  times  remonstrate  successfully  with  his 
royid  nephew.  Pitt  and  Temple  were  discontented  and  super- 
<^ons  allies :  they  tolerated  Lord  Bockingham  as  Mrs.  Candour 
tolerated  her  female  friends,  hinting  at  their  supposed  foibles 
and  liberally  expressing  their  own  dislikes.  Lord  Bute  stalked 
moodily  in  the  background :  he  was  the  spectre  at  every  minis- 
terial banquet,  and  his  whispers  were  supposed,  not  without 
grave  reasons  for  the  belief,  still  to  reach  the  royal  ear.  In 
3(^ttering  unfavourable  rumours  the  *  King's  friends '  were  as 
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actiye  and  adroit  as  Fame  herself:  while  in  the  Household  there 
was  more  than  one  ally  who  infinitely  preferred  Plato  to  truth 
— the  King's  understood  pleasure  to  the  King's  public  pro- 
fessions. But  the  most  formidable  antagonist  oiF  the  Rocking- 
ham Ministry  was  the  King  himself.  The  Gazette  which  an- 
nounced that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Charles 
Watson  Wentworth,  &c.  &c,  his  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
assumed  an  almost  poetic  licence  of  fiction.  It  was  read  with  a 
smile  by  all  who  knew  —  and  there  were  few  who  did  not 
know  — how  distasteful  that  appointment  was  to  the  King. 
From  his  youth  upwards  he  had  been  trained  in  distrust  of 
the  Whigs  as  a  body ;  he  was  now  compelled  to  throw  open 
his  closet  to  the  very  zealots  of  the  Whig  sanhedrim.  He 
had  been  taught  to  believe  himself  the  heir  of  peculiar  pre- 
rogatives, and  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  saw  in  him 
only  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had 
mounted  the  throne  with  a  fixed  intention  to  burst  the  bonds 
and  cast  away  the  cords  of  the  Whig  connexion,  and  its 
Heads  of  Houses  were  once  more  in  his  Council-chamber  and 
beside  his  table  and  his  bed.  He  felt  like  a  gamester  who  had 
lost  his  stake,  or  like  a  refractory  ward  who  has  been  suddenly 
removed  from  the  indulgences  of  home  to  the  unpalatable  dts- 
cipline  of  school.  Nor  was  his  mortification  softened  by  the 
character  of  his  new  Premier.  He  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  decent  discontent.  Newcastle  he  might  despise — and 
he  would  not  have  been  singular  in  his  contempt.  Grenville 
he  had  some  excuse  for  hating,  for  the  ex-secretary  had  been 
systematically  rough  with  his  sovereign.  Lord  Holland's  great 
aibilities  were  tarnished  by  at  least  equal  corruption ;  and  the 
subservience  of  Pitt  evaporated  the  moment  he  quitted  the 
closet.  But  Lord  Bockingham  was  provokingly  invulnerable. 
He  was  courteous  and  honest :  he  was  respectful  and  firm.  He 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  he  was  inaccessible  to  fear 
or  favour.  He  was  no  proficient  in  the  arts  in  which  His 
Majesty  excelled.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay  was  nay.  F<Mr 
the  first  time  in  his  life  probably  Greorge  the  Third  was  con- 
fronted with  a  minister  who  set  candidly  before  him  his  proper 
functions,  his  official  duties,  the  time's  abuse  and  its  remedies, 
and  who  met  his  vision  of  a  Patriot  King  by  the  waking  reality 
of  a  Constitutional  Monarch.  Had  Lord  Kockingham  found  a 
willing  auditor  in  His  Majesty,  the  world  would  probably  have 
wanted  one  at  least  of  Junius's  Letters.     But  though  ^  far  ex- 

*  ceeding'  all  other  statesmen  in  the  art  of  drawing  ^together 

*  without  the  seduction  of  self-interest  the  concurrence  and  Co- 
^  operation  of  various  dispositions  and  abilities  of  men,  whom  he 
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^'iWMinitftted  to  Us  character  and  associated  in  bis  labours,'  be 
failed  altogether  in  his  intercourse  with  his  soveragn. 

The  royal  sufferings  were  not,  however,  very  protracted. 
The  first  Bockingham  Administration  just  survived  one  anniver- 
sary :  but  it  remained  in  office  long  enough  to  pass  some  essential 
measures,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  country  in  general 
to  this  section  of  the  Whig  jJialanx.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was 
called  again  to  the  helm  in  a  darker  hour,  when  it  had  become 
impossible  to  re-adjust  the  state-vessel  without  sacrificing  a 
third  of  its  caigo. 

The  new  Ministry  began  their  voyage  with  a  dark  cloud  on 
the  western  horizon.  George  Grenville  had  bequeathed  to  them 
all  the  consequences  of  his  project  for  drawing  a  revenue  from 
America  by  means  of  a  duty  upon  stamps.  The  storm  had 
burst  across  the  Atlantic  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1766.  On  hearing  that  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  townsmen  of  New  York  reprinted  the  Stamp  Act 
and  hawked  it  about  the  streets  as  *  England's  folly  and  Ame- 
*  rica's  ruin.'  At  Philadelphia  the  guns  were  spiked.  At 
Boston  the  flags  of  the  vessels  in  harbour  were  hoisted  half- 
mast  high,  while  muffied  bells  tolled  a  funeral  knell.  The 
spirit  of  Pym  and  St.  John  seemed  to  have  migrated  into  the 
American  Houses  of  Assembly :  and  in  the  Virginian  Congress 
Patrick  Henry  vented  his  indignation  in  terms  in  which  truth 
and  treason  straggled  for  the  mastery.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
^Hirone^  on  the  17th  of  December,  1766^  a  decent  veil  was 
thrown  over  these  dismal  tidings.  His  Majesty  announced  to 
both  .Houses  that  he  had  called  them  together  sooner  than 
usual  in  consequence  ^  of  matters  of  importance  which  had  lately 
^  incurred  in  some  of  his  colonies  in  America.' 

We  shall  not,  however,  repeat  an  oft-told  tale  —  and  one  too 
which  has  recently  been  once  again  narrated  by  so  accomplished 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Bancroft.  Every  tiro  in  history  knows  that 
the  first  Bockingham  Administration  repealed  the  Stamp  Act^ 
ffiid  that  the  King  never  forgave  them  for  thus  delaying  a  few 
years  longer  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire.  With 
the  documents  before  us  which  Lord  Albemarle  has  brought 
to  light,  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  which 
constantly  enfeebled  and  finally  undermined  the  Cabinet  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1765. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Bockingham  Administration  would 
last  long.  It  was  equally  improbable  that  its  parliamentary 
course  would  run  smooth.  It  was  not  sustained  by  eloquence. 
Its  chief  was  firm,  but  not  strenuous.  The  hour  demanded  an 
Achilles  rather  than  a  Nestor,  and  Lord  Bockingham  could 
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seldom  be  relied  on  to  give  vigour  to  debate.    The  public  gene- 
rally had  not  recovered  from  the  apathy  which,  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  numbed  its  politick 
ardour;  it  had  not  yet  learned  by  experience  to  distrust  its' 
youthful  sovereign ;   nor  did  it  yet  discriminate  between  the  t 
relative  merits  either  of  the  Whig  leaders  or  of  their  several 
sections.     Pitt's  coldness,  and  Temple's  busy  and  acrid  host 
of  pamphleteers,  equally  damaged  the  Rockingham  Cabinet. 
But  the  King  himself  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  their 
chief  antagonist.     He  could  not  be  expected  to  regard  with 
an. eye  of  favour  Ministers  to  whom  his  embarrassments  alone 
had   compelled  him   to  resort.      Indeed,  of  the  various  poli- 
tical connexions  of  the  time  no  one  was  so  distasteful  to  the ; 
Sovereign  as  that  to  which  he  had  now  consigned  the  govern- . 
ment.     *  They  were,'  as  Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  *  at  once  too 

*  wealthy,  too  indifferent  to  office,  too  much  actuated  by  public 

*  principles,  too  closely  bound  together  by  party  ties,  to  yield . 

*  to, .the  King,  or  to  suit  the. views  of  a  Court  that  required. 

*  Ministers  to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the.  State,  but  the 

*  private  domestics  of  the  Sovereign.'     In  allusion  to  the  Rock- 
ingham party,  His  Majesty  had  indeed  two  years  previously  i 
declared  that  *  he  would  never  suffer  those  Ministers  of  the  late  . 
^  reign,  who  had  attempted  to  enslave  him,  to  come  into  his 

*  service  while  he  held  the  sceptre.'     He  accordingly  regarded, 
as  both  his  acts  and  demeanour  plainly  proved,  his  new  Cabinet . 
as  A  mere  temporary  refuge  from  the  Grenvilles.     Lord  Rock- 
ingham and  his  followers  were  civil  to  His  Majesty.     That  was 
some  relief:  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  might  be  divided,  un- . 
dermined,  and,  at  some  lucky  moment,  ousted. 

These  at  least  are  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  the 
documents  published  for  the  first  time  by  Lord  Albemarle.    The 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  principal  business  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  it  was  as  *  bitter  as  coloquintida'  to  the  royal  palate,  or  . 
as  the  signature  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  to  Charles  L  . 
So  early  in  the  Session  as  the  3rd  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Hard- . 
wicke  wrote  to  his  brother,  Charles  Yorke,  *  The  King's  family 

*  and  household  are  divided.  I  wish  His  Majesty  himself  is 
*not  neuter.^    And  he  adds,  *Lord  B.   will  overturn   every 

*  Ministry  who  does  not  court  him.'  The  neutrality  of  the 
King  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  *  three  papers  in  the  - 

*  King's  handwriting,'  and  from  the  accompanying  anecdote 
reported,  although  not  quite  correctly  in  all  the  details,,  by 
Walpole  and  Belsham. 

*  I.  That  Lord  Eockingham  was  on  Friday  (February  8.  1766) 
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•allowed  by  His  Majesty  to  say,  that  His  Majesty  was  for  the  repeaL 
The  conversation  having  only  been  for  that  or  enforcing. 

'  11.  Lord  Rockingham's  question  was,  whether  he  was  for  en- 
forcing the  Stamp  Act,  or  for  the  repeal.  The  King  was  clear,  that 
repeal  was  preferable  to  enforcing,  and  permitted  Lord  Rockingham 

-  to  declare  that  as  his  opinion. 

'  m.  Lord  Rockingham,  I  desire  you  would  tell  Lord  Strange 

-  that  I  am  now,  and  have  been  heretofore,  for  modification :  but  that 
when  many  were  for  enforcing,  I  was  then  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp 

•Act.' 

From  these  memoranda  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Minister  had 
determined  not  to  quit  the  royal  presence  until  he  had  secured 
*the  word  of  a  King.'  But  only  ten  days  after  these  notes 
were  penned,  *  Lord  Strange,  one  of  the  placemen  who  opposed 

*  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 

*  King,  on  some  affair  of  his  office,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 

*  King  said  he  heard  it  was  reported  in  the  world  that  he  (the 

*  Bang)  was  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act.     Lord  Strange  replied, 

*  that  idea  did  not  only  prevail,  but  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers 

*  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  encourage  that  belief;  and 

*  that  their  great  majority  (on  the  7th  February)  had  been  en- 

*  tirely  owing  to  their  having  made  use  of  His  Majesty's  name. 

*  Lord  Strange  no  sooner  left  the  closet  than  he  made  full  use  of 

*  the  authority  he  had  received,  and  trumpeted  all  over  the  town 

*  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  King.' 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  evidence  of  insincerity  on  the  King's 
part  —  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  from  the 
volumes  before  us  —  we  know  not  how  to  define  duplicity  ^  in 

*  high  places.'  Unfortunately  for  the  nation  His  Majesty  was 
not  alone  in  his  political  obliquity.  The  moral  code  of  the 
Bedford  party  was  deplorably  lax :  Kigby  and  Sandwich  were 
statesmen  worthy  of  the  school  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  the 
Cardinal  Dubois;  and  among  the  *  King's  friends,'  Talbot, 
Boscawen,  Strange,  and  Dyson,  were  the  Kosencrantzes,  Osrics, 
and  Guildensterns  of  the  English  Court.  We  extract  Lord 
Albemarle's  graphic  sketch  of  the  last-named  of  these  worthies : — 

*  Among  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  member  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Tn^de.  He  was  one  of  those  parasitical  persons  who 
serve  governments  a  little  and  disgrace  them  much.  He  was  by 
birth  a  tailor,  by  education  a  Dissentei*,  and,  from  interest  or  vanity, 
in  his  earlier  years,  a  republican.  But  he  was  not  a  person  whose 
conscience  at  any  time  stood  in  the  way  of  preferment,  and  his  repub- 
licanism speedily  yielded  to  more  profitable  investments  in  politics. 
He  was  a  quick  shrewd  man,  with  a  cool  head  and  a  prompt  tongue, 
and  an  atrabilious  temperament,  that  made  him  impatient  of  repose 
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and  obscurity.  He  entered  Parliament  with  a  character  for  holding 
anti-monarchical  opinions,  although  he  was  at  the  time  ^^  secretly 
"  s(^d  to  Lord  Bute.**  For  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  stanch 
supporter  of  George  Grenville,  but  when  the  Grenvillian  horison 
became  overcast,  Jeremiah  tacked  to  windward.  Shortly  after  this 
desertion,  having  assumed  a  hag  instead  of  a  tye-vfig^  Lord  Gower 
a|)tly  remarked,  "  It  was  because  no  He  would  hold  him."  Whatever 
party  he  espoused,  Dyson's  habits  of  business,  skill  in  parliamentary 
forms,  specious  demeanour  and  general  courtesy,  rendered  him  a 
serviceable  adjunct;  nor,  though  he  possessed  neither  fancy  nor 
eloquence,  wns  be  by  any  means  contemptible  as  a  speaker  and  pam- 
phleteer. But  the  best  of  his  good  gifts  was  his  accommodating 
conscience.  He  was  a  ready-made  "  king's  friend,"  even  before  he 
attracted  the  royal  notice.  George  the  Third  was  not  a  King  John, 
nor  was  Dyson  a  Hubert.  But  he  was  not  the  less  an  apt  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  govern  a  kingdom  as  an 
attorney  manages  an  election,  by  the  influence  of  partisans  and  the 
division  of  opponents.  He  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Loid 
Bute.  For  several  years  he  was  principal  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  afterwards  First  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  eventually  Cofferer  of  the  Household.  In  1766  Lord  Bute^s 
royal  pupil  became  political  sponsor  for  Jeremiah's  good  behaviour 
as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry.  Reluctantly  did  the 
Premier  accept  his  services ;  much  he  laboured  to  cashier  him.  Biit 
the  King  knew  his  worth  too  well.  His  Majesty  preferred  getting 
rid  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  dismissing  Jeremiah.* 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  1766,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  warm  and 
acrimonious  debates  both  In  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  the 
issue  of  those  debates  was  '  an  event,'  in  the  language  of  Burke, 

*  which  caused  more  universal  joy  throughout  the  British  domi- 

*  nions  than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  be  remembered.*  The 
repeal  was  celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary  civic  magnifi- 
cence at  Drapers'  Hall,  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  the  chronicles 
of  the  day  duly  record  that  nine  Dukes  were  among  the  guests. 
On  the  previous  day  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  had  in- 
flicted another  wound  on  the  policy  of  George  Grenville.  They 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  series  of  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Their  ministerial 
hours,  they  well  knew,  were  numbered,  and  they  devoted  the 
remainder  of  their  brief  political  existence  to  repair  the  breaches 
which  their  predecessors  had  made  in  the  constitution.  Gren- 
ville, indeed,  outbid  them,  for  popularity's  sake,  by  moving  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  substituting  immediate  abolition ;  and  Pitt,  wdth 
strange  inconsistency,  *  being  In  an  angry  mood,'  seconded 
GrenvIUe's  motion.  Under  the  cirpumstances,  he  could  scarcely 
hi^ve  more  effectually  displayed  his  hostility. 
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These  resolutions  were  Lord  Rockingham's  last  official  act  of 
any  importance.  Weak  within^  beleaguered  without,  and  under- 
mined on  all  sides  by  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  the  first 
Bockingham  Administration  was,  by  this  time,  in  extremities. 
Ominous  conferences  had  taken  place  between  the  King's  con- 
fidential friend,  Lord  Northington,  and  Mr,  Pitt's  confidential 
fnends,  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  After  a  visit 
to  Hayes,  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Government  wanted  'authority,  dignity, 
^  and  extension,'  and  significantly  added,  that '  if  Mr.  Pitt  would 
^  give  his  assistance,  he  should  with  pleasure  tiike  up  the  spade, 

*  and  dig  in  the  trenches.'  He  followed  up  this  hint  by  resign- 
ing on  the  14th  of  May  his  seals  as  Secretary  of  State.  They 
were  declined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  accepted  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Other  desertions  followed :  the  Chancellor  re- 
signed in  dudgeon ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  form  a  coalition 
with  the  Bedfords,  Mr,  Pitt  was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Lord 
Bockingham  tendered  his  resignation. 

His  retirement  was  not  without  its  consolations.  We  pass  over 
the  valediction  which  Burke  pronounced  upon  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  because  it  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  not  the  only  one  raised  in  grateful 
acclamation.  Before  Lord  Rockingham  set  out  from  London  to 
his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  a  deputation  from  the  London  merchants 
connected  with  the  North  American  trade  waited  upon  him  with 
an  Address,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  essential 
benefits  conferred  by  himself  and  his  late  colleagues  upon  the 
civil  and  commercial  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  With  adroit, 
yet  just  delicacy,  the  address  stated  that,  *  his  Lordship  being  no 

*  longer  in  a  public  station,  his  admirers  were  exempt  even  from 

*  the  suspicion  of  flattery.'  On  his  entry  into  York,  he  was 
attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  gentlemen ;  and  on  the  next 
day  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  magistrates  and 
merchants  of  Leeds.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  towns 
of  York,  Halifax,  Kingston,  Hull,  and  Wakefield;  and  the 
•Memoirs'  abundantly  prove  that  he  received,  at  this  time, 
firequent  and  full  approbation  from  some  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  men  in  the  nation.     Lord  Chatham's   peerage  *  looked 

*  dim  and  pale '  beside  these  popular  honours  of  the  retired 
Minister. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  unsettled  and 
disastrous  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Rockingham 
Administrations.  In  that  period  of  sixteen  years  (1766 — 1782) 
the  dissensions  with  America  were  fanned  into  an  inextinguish- 
able blaze  by  the  alternate  violence  and  apathy  of  the  G^vem- 
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ment.  Of  these  Lord  Bockingham  and  his  friends  were  guiltless. 
^  On  the  occasion  of  the  address  in  1766,  which  pledged  both 
'  Houses  to  stand  by  His  Majesty  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 

*  and  properties.  Lord  Rockingham  declared  in  the  Lords  that 

*  he  would  hazard  neither  life  nor  fortune  in  such  a  cause.'  The 
quarrel  with  Wilkes  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  equal  virulence  by  those  who  assailed  and  by 
those  who  defended  him.  A  Satuminus  or  Glaucia  was  once 
more  evoked  by  the  lawless  folly  of  a  senate  and  its  chief  ma- 
gistrate. Lord  Chatham  accepted  and  resigned  office  with  equal 
petulancy,  and  afforded  one  more  example  to  the  historian  of  the 
wide  difference  between  a  great  orator  and  a  great  statesman. 
Amid  the  dislocation  of  parties  and  the  sliameless  intrigues  of 
their  leaders;  the  pen  of  Junius  revelled  in  its  bitter  triumphs 
over  the  faults  or  the  foibles  of  his  contemporaries;  and  we 
must  resort  to  the  era  of  the  Cabal  for  a  parallel  to  the  melan- 
choly selfishness  which  successively  disgraced  the  cabinets  of 
Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  The  King 
had  indeed  attained  one  of  his  darling  objects  —  he  had  effec- 
tually sown  divisions  in  the  heart  of  the  Whig  connexion. 
But  his  victory  had  been  dearly  bought :  it  had  rendered  him 
nearly  friendless,  and  very  unpopular  —  it  had  made  him  the 
butt  of  withering  invectives;  and,  finally,  it  deprived  him  of 
millions  of  his  subjects.  Uneasy  lay  the  head  that  wore  the 
now  shattered  crown ;  and  we  could  afford  him  our  compassion, 
had  he  not  wooed  disfavour  and  squandered  all  the  advantages 
which  his  youth,  his  station,  and  his  descent  and  decorous  morals 
placed  within  his  grasp. 

Death  in  this  interim  w^as  busy  with  the  Whig  leaders: 
Beckford,  George  Grenville,  and  Lord  Granby,  quitted  for  ever 
the  fever  and  the  fret  of  politics ;  and  the  '  well-graced  actor,' 
Chatham,  received  his  final  *  plaudit '  upon  an  august  stage,  and 
surrounded  by  associations  far  transcending  the  pomp  and  pro- 
digality of  theatres.  His  ancient  rival  and  colleague,  New- 
castle, also  was  at  rest.     Nothing,  perhaps,  in  life,  *  became  him 

*  like  the  leaving  of  it.'  *  He  met  his  death,'  says  Lord  Albe- 
marle, *  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation.'  The  plotting  Mac- 
chiavellian  Earl  Temple  had  retired,  after  George  Grenville's 
decease,  to  his  stately  gardens  at  Stowe. 

Amid  so  many  deaths  and  frequent  desertions,  however,  the 
.Whig  party,  in  the  year  1774,  received  into  its  ranks  one  who 
was  shortly  to  become  its  most  illustrious  champion.  Charles 
James  Fox  had  taken  his  seat  for  Midhurst  in  1768.  He  was 
then  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  hearty,  though  somewhat  insubordinate  zeal  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  Tory  questions  then  in  vogue.  He  was  vehement  in 
favour  of  Lutterell's  admission  into  Parliament^  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  to  the '  Nullum  Tempus'  Bill.  The  first  symptom  of  his 
conversion  was  his  joining  with  the  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774 ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  in  these  volumes,  that  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Lord  Bockingham  the  preceding  year.  The 
career  of  the  great  logician  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Bockingham  Memoirs ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  following 
touching  reminiscence  of  Fox,  as  he  appeared  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  of  his  life's  autumn.  Lord  Albemarle,  was  with  a 
younger  brother,  a  visitor  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  in  the  spring  of 
1806;  not  long  before  that  attack  of  illness  which  a  few  months 
later  consigned  the  great  statesman  to  the  tomb. 

'  Mr.  Fox,  although  in  excellent  health,  was  even  then  unable  to 
walk,  and  was  always  wheeled  about  in  a  chair ;  indeed  I  never  saw 
him  except  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  dark  black  hair  of  the  eye- 
brows, cheeks,  and  head,  which  in  the  early  caricatures  obtained  for 
him  the  designation  of  "  Niger,"  had  given  place  to  a  silver  white. 
His  dress  was  a  light  grey  single-breasted  coat,  with  large  white 
metal  buttons,  a  thick  woollen  waistcoat,  drab  kerseymere  breeches, 
dark  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes  coming  up  to  the  ankles.  His  first 
appearance  in  a  morning  was  at  the  children's  one  o'clock  dinner,  and 
that  meal  was  no  sooner  despatched  than  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
youthful  guests  would  adjourn  to  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  trap-ball,  Mr.  Fox  bavii^ 
always  the  innings,  and  we  boys  tlie  bowling  and  fagging  out.  My 
father  has  often  mentioned  to  his  children  the  boyish  eagerness  and 
dehght  with  which  Fox  used  to  enter  into  the  games.' 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Kockingham  towards  the  new  Ministry 
was  a  return  of  good  for  evil.  Personally  indeed,  he*  felt  and 
expressed  some  indignation  at  the  coldness  and  affronts  he  had 
met  with  from  their  hands,  fiut  his  anger  went  no  further. 
For  while  he  urged  his  friends  in  general  to  remain  united 
among  themselves,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  better  days,  he 
desired  such  of  his  foUowers  as  the  new  Premier  had  not  dis- 
missed to  continue  at  their  posts.  Saunders,  Meredith,  and 
Eeppel  accordingly  remained  at  the  Admiralty  Board;  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord  Chamberlain ;  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, Cofferer ;  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  one  of  the  joint  Pay- 
masters General;  and  Lord  Monson,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  his  moderation  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  1765.  Through  Pitt's 
instigations,  the  Brockinghams  had  been  then  deprived  of  the 
support  of  Earl  Shelbume;  and  when  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was 
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dismissed  from  the  Attomej-Generalship^  as  a  bitter  and  unc(Hxi- 
promising  foe  of  the  Bockinghams,  Pitt  ungenerously  intimated 
to  Sir  Fletcher  that  *  he  was  not  turned  out  by  Ms  advice,  and 
^  that  were  he  Minister,  he  should  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 

*  such  abilities.* 

In  1767,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's return  to  the  Treasury,  strengthened  by  the  adhesi(»i 
of  the  Bedford  party.  After  a  year's  experience,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  began  to  doubt  whether,  by  exchanging  Lord  Rock- 
ingham for  Lord  Chatham,  the  Government  had  really  acquired 

*  authority,  dignity,  and  extension.'  His  Grace  tender^  his 
resignation,  and  the  King  directly  empowered  him  to  make 
overtures  to  Lord  Rockingham,  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
thought  that  the  coalition  would  be  incomplete  and  unstable 
without  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  King  declared  that  ^  he  would 

*  rather  see  the  devil  in  his  closet.'  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  became  reconciled  to  keeping  the  Treasury,  and  His 
Majesty  exulted  both  in  retaining  a  minister  so  pliant,  and  in 
excluding  the  Rockinghams.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
render  the  treaty  abortive,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  Lord 
Rockingham  was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  In  this  disinge- 
nuous plot,  the  King  possessed  no  more  cordial  ally  than  Horace 
Walpole.  The  dilettanti  archaeologist  inscribed  a  copy  of 
Charles's  death-warrant  with  the  words  Major  Charta ;  but  the 
son  of  the  great  Whig  premier  was  in  practice,  if  not  at  heart, 
a  thorough-paced  *  King's  friend.'  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
that  a  Whig  cabinet  should  flourish  without  a  Walpole  at  its 
head. 

The  Ministry,  however,  was  not  strengthened  by  these  teigi- 
Tersations.  The  constitutional  party, — an  appellation  which  the 
Whigs  began  once  more  to  deserve  —  was  gradually  awakening 
to  its  errors,  was  casting  off  its  divisions  and  its  supineness,  and 
purifying  itself  from  its  more  corrupt  and  embarrassing  adherents. 
It  was  indeed  slowly  wise ;  it  had  yet  much  to  learn  and  to 
forget ;  and  it  needed  thirteen  years'  longer  probation  to  r^e* 
nerate  it.  Its  restoration  was  forwarded  by  many  concurrent 
causes.  In  1768  Lord  Chatham  resigned,  and  after  two  years 
of  ministerial  inefficiency,  carried  with  him  into  opposition 
remnants  only  of  his  former  vigour.  Agitation,  now  that 
Lord  Rockingham's  conciliatory  policy  was  abandoned,  once 
again  raised  its  head  in  America;  while,  at  home,  the  city  oi 
London  and  the  county  of  York  led  the  way  in  arousing  in  the 
English  nation  its  dormant  jealousy  of  the  Crown.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  several  counties;  petitions  against  the 
Government  were  numerously  and  eagerly  signed :  ih&  tone  of 
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the  public  prints  became  more  epirited ;  the  countiy  gentkmem 
recovered  from  their  long  apathy ;  and  the  towns  and  especially 
the  sea-ports,  whose  prosperity  was  inmiediately  affected  by  i£it 
discontents  of  the  colonies,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  menacing 
attitude.  Before  the  close  of  1769  the  popular  element  bad 
assumed  a  new  form.  Public  meetings  led  to  political  combina- 
tions of  a  more  permanent  character.     A*  *  Society  for  support* 

*  the  Bill  of  Rights'  and  *  a  Constitutional  Society'  were  forth-  ^ 
with  established.     ^You  are  not  alone/  wrote  Cowper  to  his 
friend  Unwin,  about  this  time,  ^in  thinking  that  you  see  a 
'resemblance  between  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty  and  that 

'  of  Charles  L' 

Lord  North,  in  1770,  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  as 
premier.  His  government  was  much  threatened,  but  really 
long-lived.  Its  moments  were  often  counted,  its  dissolution 
was  often  foretold ;  but  it  lingered  for  nearly  twelve  years  in 
despite  of  its  unpopularity  at  home,  and  latterlv,  its  over- 
whelming disasters  abroad.  Its  tenacity  of  official  life  was  in 
s(»ne  measure  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  its  chief.  The 
vis  inertuB  of  Lord  North  was  invincible :  his  good  humour,  his 
ready  wit,  even  his  somnolence,  blunted  the  darts  of  opposition. 
The  thunders  of  Burke,  the  invectives  of  Junius,  the  angry 
addresses  of  county  meetings,  pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  thr^ts 
of  impeachment,  were  regaled  by  him  with  the  saraie  negligence 
which  the  Epicureans  of  old  ascribed  to  the  dwellers  on  OTympua. 
Lord  North,  too,  had  the  sagacity  to  reduce  Wilkes  to  in- 
significance by  dropping  the  prosecution  of  him,  and  to  soothe 
the  City  of  London  by  non-interference  with  electoral  privileges. 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  war  with  America  was  at  hrst 
popular  with  the  country.  *  The  merchants,'  writes  Burke,  in 
1775,  'begin  to  snuff  the  cadaverous  haut  gout  of  lucrative  war: 
'  the  freighting  bu^ess  never  was  so  livdy,  on  account  of  the 

*  prodigious  taking  up  for  transport  service ;  great  orders  for  pro- 
'  vimons  of  all  kinds,  new  clothing  for  the  troops,  put  life  into  the 
^  woollen  manufactures.'  The  country  gentlemen  were  deluded 
by  the  ministerial  assurance  that  American  taxation  would 
relieve  them  of  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  transferring  a  portion 
of  their  burdens  to  other  shoulders.  For  a  tune  fortune 
seemed  to  befriend  the  royal  cause.  The  British  troops  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Brandy  wine,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph^ 
and  drove  the  Americans  from  Lake  Champlain.  But  as 
soon  as  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  in  1777,  had  en- 
couraged the  Court  of  Versailles  to  espouse  openly  the  cause 
which  it  had  long  secretly  supported,  the  war  with  America 
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became  the  object  of  general  alarm  and  abhorrence.  It  ap- 
proached our  o^n  shores  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  mis^ 
management  of  those  in  power,  no  officer  of  distinction  would 
undertake  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Keppcl  hod 
resigned;  and  his  example  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  and  other  eminent  naval 
commanders.  The  fleet  was  accordingly  entrusted  to  Sir 
C!faarles  Hardy,  whose  infirmities  unfitted  him  for  the  post.  In 
June,  1779,  Lord  North  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  demanded  his  passports.  In 
the  following  month  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
entered  the  Channel.  It  was  rumoured  that  Gibraltar  was 
blockaded.  It  was  certain  that  Paul  Jones  had  burnt  the  ship* 
ping  at  Whitehaven,  and  towed  away  the  Serapis  at  the  stern 
of  the  Ranger.  The  fact  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  at  the  head 
of  the  fioard  of  Admiralty  did  not  help  to  reconcile  the  English 
nation  to  these  disgraces.  He  was  already  in  the  worst  possible 
odour  as  the  sharer,  and  afterwards  as  the  betrayer,  of  Wilkes's 
orgies.  He  was  generally  believed  to  have  sent  Keppel  to  sea 
with  unsound  vessels,  and  he  was  now  denounced  as  the  cause  of 
Kempentelt's  failure  off  firest  Harbour.  The  North  Cabinet 
had  provoked  an  inglorious  war :  it  had  burdened  the  country 
with  fresh  taxes  in  prosecution  of  it ;  every  wind  wafted  the 
tidings  of  disasters,  and  every  coffee  house  and  public  meeting 
resoimded  with  denunciations  of  the  incompetency  of  Ministers^ 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  King. 

At  length  in  1782,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  engage  with 
Lord  Shelburne,  with  Lord  Gower,  with  any  one,  rather  than 
with  the  leader  and  the  party  of  whose  honest  and  wise  counsels 
he  had  already  had  experience,  the  King  was  compelled  to  break 
Tip  the  administration  of  his  *  friends,'  and  recall  Lord  Rocking^ 
ham,  on  his  own  terms,  to  the  helm  of  government. 

Twice,  notwithstanding  his  pertinacious  efforts  to  fulfil  to  the 
letter  the  maternal  precept  of  *  George  be  King,'  His  Majesty- 
had  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy  —  the 
intervention  of  the  Rockingham  party.  The  remedy,  un- 
palatable as  ever,  was  adopted  with  but  little  better  grace,  thfe 
second  time,  by  the  royal  patient.  But  neither  His  Majesty 
himself,  nor  his  adherents,  abandoned  their  former  tactics.  The 
court-party  affected  to  deplore  political  combinations.  They 
displayed  a  sudden  zeal  for  the  Constitution,  .and  endeavoured  to 
enlist  on  their  side  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  The 
promoters  of  the  county-petitions  were  compared  by  them  to 
the  Irish  Volunteers,  to  the  Protestant  Association,  and  the 
American  Congress.      Eurke,  Savile,  and  Rockingham,  they 
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denominated  the  supporters  of  the  Act  of  Declaration  *on  this 

*  «de  of  the  water.'  The  Ministers  were  represented  as  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and  they  were  branded  as 
Republicans.  The  King  was  described  as  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands :  they  were  styled  the  Regency ;  and  a  caricature  of  the 
day  represented  George  III.  as  surrounded  by  Shelbume,  Rich- , 
mond,  Keppel,  and  Fox,  who  are  putting  fetters  on  his  feet  and 
ankles.  The  King  omitted  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
aversion  for  his  new  servants,  or  of  displaying  his  impatience 
under  the  weight  of  these  ministerial  chains. 

The  royal  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  long  trial.  The 
health  of  Lord  Rockingham,  always  feeble,  was  now  irretrievably 
shattered.  He  had  become  Premier,  for  the  second  time,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1782:  he  died  on  the  first  of  the  following 
July.  But  in  that  brief  period  he  tranquillised  Ireland,  and  in- 
troduced into  Pariiament  *  an  efi^ctual  plan  for  economy  in  all 

*  the  branches  of  public   expenditure.'     Particular  measures, 
however,  were  less  important  to  his  country,  and  his  party, 
than  the  example  he  set  to  the  one  of  constitutional  principles, 
and  to  the  other  of  political  integrity.     From  this  period  the 
great  Whig  connexion  resumed  the  position  which  it  held  sixty 
years  earlier  under  its  great  leaders  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers. 
t)ark  and  troublous  times  indeed  were  ahead ;  on  the  one  hand ' 
revolution,  on  the  other  prodigal  and  protracted  wars.     That  it 
was  enabled  at  the  close  'of  half-a-century  to  reassume  the  helm  - 
of  government,  and  to  extend  the  civil  and  political  freedom  of 
millions  of  the  human,  race,  was,  in  no  mean  degree,  due  to  jts  . 
regeneration  by  the  Rockingham  Whigs. 

On  the  summit  of  a  well-wooded  acclivity  in  Wentworth 
Park,  there  stands  a  mausoleum  erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
william  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Under  the 
centre  of  the  dome  there  is  a  full-length  efiSgy  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  surrounded  by  marble  busts  of  the 
eight  men  who  most  especially  shared  his  labours  and  his  friend- 
ship. The  names  of  Portland,  Montagu,  Lee,  and  Cavendish 
have  descended  into  the  silence  which  awaits  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  memory  of  Keppel  is  prolonged  in  many 
aff^tionate  records;  while  the  fame  of  Fox  and  Burke  is  a* 
national  possession. 

It  would  be  unjust  both  to  Lord  Rockingham  and  Burke  to 
coBclade  the  present  notice  with  any  other  words  than  with 
those  which  Burke  composed  for  the  inscription  on  the  statue 
of  his  friend. 

*  A  man*  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  because  he  did  not 
live  for  himself.     His  abilities,  industry,  and  influence  were  employed 
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wStliout  inierroption  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to  give  stabiHly  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country^  security  to  its  landed  property,  increase- 
to  its  commerce,  independence  to  its  public  councils,  and  concord  to 
its  empire.  These  were  his  ends.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
his  policy  consisted  in  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy. 
His  virtues  were  his  arts.  In  Opposition  he  respected  the  principles 
of  Government ;  in  Administration  he  provided  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  employed  his  moments  of  power  in  realising  every 
tiung  which  he  had  proposed  in  a  poptilar  situation — the  distinguish* 
ing  mark  of  his  public  conduct.  Reserved  in  jHxyfession,iBure  in  per* 
formance,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  confidence.  ....  Let  hisf 
successors,  who  daily  behold  this  monument,  consider,  that  it  was  not 
built  to  entertain  the  eye  but  to  instruct  the  mind.  Let  them  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach.  Let 
them  feel  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

<Bemember;  resemble;  persevere.' 
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lands.  Von  A.  Von  Weckherlin.  8vo.  pp.  342:  Stutt- 
gard  and  Tubingen,  1845. 

5.  On  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk.  By  W.  &  Hugh  Raynbird, 
Including  the  Report  to  which  the  Prize  was  awarded  by  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  324: 
London,  1849. 

Cix  years  ago,  in  an  Article  on  the  State  imd  Prospects  of 
British  Agriculture*,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch 
of  the  amount  of  life  then  visible  in  the  practical  forming  of  dif-* 
ferent  parts  of  our  island  —  of  its  eagler  progress  in  some  neigh* 
bourhoods,  and  of  its  dulness  and  stagnation  in  others.  At  that 
time  the  only  detuled  accounts  we  possessed  of  the  condition  of 
British  agricultural  practice  of  later  date  than  the  era  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  contained  in  a  few  able  reports  upon 
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qertain  EoglUh  counties  which  had  been  puUished  in  the  first 
eight  volumes  of  the '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.* 
Nothing  like  a  general  view  of  any  large  part  of  England, 
firom  the  pen  of  the  same  observer,  had  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Young  and  Marshall,  of  some  of  whose  works  we  have  pre- 
fixed the  titles  to  the  present  paper.  Our  outline  of  1846  was 
drawn,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  from  personal  observation. 
It  was  intended,  also,  to  arrest  attention,  and  av^ken  inquiry, 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  curious  inquirer— ^ being  of  that 
general  and  popular  character,  which,  in  treating  of  so  extensive 
a  subject,  was  alone  suitable  to  our  pages.  In  a  rafdd  tour, 
from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  we 
showed,  firsts  how  vast  im  amount  of  active  energy  was  then  in 
operation  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  almost  every 
county ;  and  next  reversing  the  picture,  what  a  mass  of  slug- 
gishness everywhere  met  me  eye,  as,  one  after  another,  dark, 
untouched,  and  unproductive  spots  in  the  rural  picture  passed 
before  us  in  our  hasty  survey.  The  farming  interest  was  at  that 
time  in  the  incipient  stage  of  that  trandtion  state  which  was 
necessarily  consequent  on  the  change  in  the  Corn  Laws ;  but 
the  life  and  energy  we  had  so  frequently  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  our  tour  left  upon  our  minds  a  durable  impression  which  we 
then  expressed,  that  this  change  would  act,  ^  not  as  a  depressing, 
^  but  as  a  stimulating  influence,'  upon  our  practical  agriculture 
as  a  whole.  * 

And  such,  we  believe,  would  have  been  more  extensively  the 
caae,  even  than  it  has  proved  to  be,  had  the  subject,  when 
aiqnrently  settled,  been  allowed  fairly  to  go  to  rest,  and  the 
diange  to  be  followed  by  natural  and  necessary  adjustments. 
But*  agitation  has  been  kept  u{^  and  hopes  of  the  revival  of 
Protection  assiduously  encouraged.  This  state  of  uncertainty 
has  restnuned  the  energies  of  the  farmer,  and  deterred  him 
firom  placing  his  confidence  in  improved  methpds  as  the  only 
oartun  means  of  bettering  himself,  —  while  it  has  withheld  the 
landlord  frpm  establishing  those  new  relations  with  his  tenantry 
vf hicb,  in  many  localities,  were  called  for  by  the  new  condition 
of  things.  In  so  far  as  the  tenant  farmers  have  been  parties  to 
this  game,  they  have  been  playing  agiunst  themselves.  For, 
although  the  country  at  large  has  sufiered  greatly  from  the 
prolongati(m  of  the  crisis,  yet,  of  all  the  separate  classes  of  the 
<xmmmnity,  the  actual  cidtivators  of  the  soil  have  sufiered  most. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  has 
£Ulen  upon  them,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  doubt 
has  saved  the  landlords,  as  a  body,  from  considering  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  in  reality  bear  a  just  proportion  of  the 
money  loss.     It  will  be  a  further  evil  to  the  working  farmers. 
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should  the  accession  of  anew  Ministry  have  the  effect  of  still 
further  extending  the  period  of  suspense. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  fruit  of  this  transition  state,  in  opinion  as 
well  as  in  practice,  there  has  appeared  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
agricultural  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
counties  —  thirty- two  out  of  the  forty  —  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Caird,  a  young  and  enterprising  fanner,  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
They  were  published  first  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Times'  news- 
paper— the  tour  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Caird  as  'Gortimis^ 

*  sioner'  to  that  able  journal  —  and  have  since  been  collected 
into  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  *  English  Agriculture  in  1860 

*  and  1861.' 

Such  a  work,  if  written  impartially,  whatever  its  general  or 
absolute  value,  must  possess  a  certain  worth  for  comparative 
purposes  from  the  circumstance,  that  everything  described  had 
been  seen  by  the  same  eye,  and  considered  by  the  same  mind,  in 
reference  to  the  same  ideal  standard ;  and  thus,  whatever  con- 
clusion it  might  lead  us  to  in  regard  to  the  Kingdom  as  a 
whole,  the  impressions  it  should  leave  upon  us  as  to  the  sepa- 
rate counties,  ought  to  be  comparatively  correct.  It  detracts 
from  this  special  value  of  Mr.  Caird's  work,  however,  that  he 
has  not  interrogated  each  county  upon  the  same  leading  topics, 
so  as  to  afford  data  for  frequent  comparison.  He  has  trusted 
rather  to  the  accidents  of  his  tour  to  present  or  suggest  what  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  read,  than  methodically 
set  himself  down  to  inquire  into  certain  definite  points  pre- 
viously arranged  and  methodised  with  a  view  to  broad  com-- 
parisons  and  final  generalisations.  Hence,  when  we  have  read  • 
what  are  the  opinions,  feelings,  or  practices,  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  important  matter  in  one  county,  on  turning  to  his  letters 
upon  another  county,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  men's 
minds  are  there  affected  on  the  same  matter,  we  rarely  find  it 
even  alluded  to.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  modes  of 
culture  in  a  rotation,  an4  the  tenure  of  land,  the  means  of  fre- 
quent comparison  are  afforded  upon  very  few  of  the  important 
questions  which  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  two  words, 

*  English  Agriculture.' 

A  letter  written  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  • 
Mr.  Caird  has  published  in  his  *  Preface,'  is  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Caird's  own  letters,  especially  as  regards  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  inquiries.     In  this  letter 
we  find  the  following  passage :  — 

*  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  effectual  in  awakening  the'proprietors 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  interests.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  dis- 
passionate and  temperate  contrast  bietween  the  productiveness  of  their 
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properties,  and  that  of  others  in  less  favoured  positions,  and  the  con- 
clusive proof  tliat  mi^ht  be  exhibited,  that  Protection  had,  in  their 
cases^  not  stimulated  improvement,  but  had  probably  been  the  parent 
of  neglect,  might  reconcile  them  to  the  withdrawal  of  it,  and  induce 
them  to  look  out  for  more  certain  aid  "  in  good  farming  under  liberal 
"  covenants.'" 

The  tourists,  therefore, — for  in  the  outset  Mr.  Caird  had  a  col- 
league,—^started  professedly  with  a  strong  impression  against  the 
proprietary;  and  this,  with  the  feelings  natural  to  the  tenant 
dass  to  which  Mr.  Caird  belongs,  he  does  not  hesitate,  in  many 
cases,  most  hotly  and  eiFectusdly  to  carry  out.  Still,  he  does 
not  by  any  means  spare  the  farmers,  as  the  tingling  ears  of  the 
Cleveland  tenantry  can  testify^  nor  always  refuse  just  praise  to 
great  landlords  of  the  order  to  which  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
and  Bedford  belong.  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  those  fre- 
quent ^  dbpassionate  and  temperate  contrasts'  to  which  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  looked  forward,  and  for  which  the  materials,  though 
often  wanting  in  the  book,  must  have  been  often  within  the 
author's  reach. 

A  higher  responsibility  has  been  imposed  upon  the  author 
also,  and  a  severer  criticism  provoked,  by  the  frequent  com- 
parison he  invites  between  his  own  observations  and  writings, 
imd  ^  the  Farmer's  Tours'  of  Arthur  Young,  which  were  made 
and  published  between  1767  and  1771.  The  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  grasp  of  mind  which  would  suffice  to  describe  agricul- 
ture as  it  is,  would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  present  a  lucid 
picture  of  its  comparative  state  at  two  distinct  epochs.  And  the 
execution  of  a  work  like  that  before  us  would  require  still 
b^her  accomplishments,  for  it  proposes  to  take  up  each  of  the 
three  broad  questions: — what  is  the  present  state  of  English 
agriculture  —  what  its  state  now,  in  comparison  with  the  year 
1770 — imd  what  its  special  condition  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
questions  which  are  at  this  moment  most  strongly  agitating  the 
public  mind. 

To  the  tour  in  which  the  materials  necei^ry  to  the  discussion 
of  these  grave  questions  were  collected,  Mr.  Caird  devoted  the 
first  four  and  last  two  months  of  1850,  and  the  first  two  months 
of  1851 ;  in  all  about  eight  months.  In  this  period  he  went  over 
thirty-two  of  the  forty  counties  of  England,  an  average  of  about 
a  county  a  week.  But  he  did  not  in  reality  apportion  his  time  in 
any  average  manner.  In  the  month  of  February  185 1,  for  example^ 
he  visited  Derby,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Mid- 
dlesex, Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  eight  counties  in  twenty- 
eight  days  I  And  were  we  disposed  to  be  critical,  we  might 
infer   that  his  letters  upon  these  counties^  comprising  in  all 
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seventy-two  pages^  which  are  dat^d  from  the  sucoesBiTe,  places  ta 
which  they  refer^  were  written  during  the  same  month,  which 
would  leave  a  very  small  portion  of  time  indeed  for  the  personal 
examination  of  eight  more  or  les^  important  counties.  What' 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  statbtical  data  collected  in  so  hurried^ 
a  manner?  Will  they  instruct  or  will  they  mislead  us?  Be- 
sides,  he  was  not  in  the  field  during  the  important  larming 
nH>nths9  between  May  and  October,  being  required  at  home 
probably  at  this  time  to  look  after  the  business  of  his  own  fiirm. 
How  imperfect  an  idea  w<mld  a  foreigner  have  of  English 
husbandry  were  he  to  leave  it  just  when  the  tutnip  hudbandry- 
was  beginning,  and  not  to  return  again  till  the  corn  fas^vest  waa 
stacked  I  We  cannot  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
counties  like  Chester  and  Devon  should  be  dismissed,  each  with 
eight  meagre  p^es  of  letter  press,  and  Sussex  with  nine;  op 
that  Hertford  and  Middlesex  together  ^ould  be  described  m 
twelve  pages,  and  those  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  together 
in  as  many  more.  We  give  these  particulars  to  justify  our 
opinion  that  an  ambitious  title  has  led  Mr.  Caird  astray,  and  that 
hiis  book  is  very  far  indeed  from  coming  up  to  the  dignity  of  its 
name.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  contradictions  have 
been  publicly  given  to  some  of  his  most  important  statements; 
and  the  manifest  haste  with  which  all  was  collected,  necessarily 
tends  to  lessen  in  the  public  mind  that  complete  confidence, 
with  which,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  author,  we  be- 
lieve whatever  he  states  from  his  own  observation  is  worthy  of 
being  received. 

Yet,  though  not  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  its  title,  or 
coming  up  either  in  design  or  execution  to  what  a  survey  oi 
English  agriculture  —  absolute  and  comparative— ought  to  be, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Caird  is  not  only  worthy  of  being  read,  but 
it  is  rich  in  information,  richer  still  in  suggestion,  and  fitted,  we 
believe,  to  lend  to  much  practical  good.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
its  appearance,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers- in  a  some- 
what familiar  manner,  a  sketch  of  the  actual  condition  and 
tendings  of  English  agriculture,  in  the  hope  of  a88i^ting  to 
elear  away  from  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers  a  few  of 
the  mints  which  the  controver&des  of  the  day  have  been  throwing 
around  the  subject,  and  of  reassuring  the  minds  ofany  of  them 
whose  faith  in  the  future  and  progressive  prosperity  of  English 
agriculture  may  have  been  threatening  to  give  way. 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  may  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and 
in  reference  to  general  causes ;  or  in  detail,  district  by  district, 
and  in  reference  to  local  peculiarities  or  speciaUties  of  place. 
The  former  method  presents  the  broader,  more  generally  inter** 
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esting,  and  more  instractire  aspects  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  few 
whose  minds  hare  not  been  specially  turned  to  rural  inquiry  csok 
fdria  a  conception  of  the  kind  and  number  of  suggestive  occur- 
rences, which  present  themselves  even  to  a  hasty  traveller 
through  a  single  agricultural  region.  It  will  make  our  sketch 
more  complete  therefore,  if  we  examine  our  English  agriculture 
after  both  these  methods;  —  laying  before  our  readers,  first, 
a  glimpse'of  what  may  be  called  its  private  life  in  1850. 

I.  We  sdect  for  this  purpose  Arthur  Young's  own  county  of 
Suffolk,  to  which  his  family  belonged,  and  in  which  he  himself 
long  Hved, — where  he  also  farmed  from  1762  to  1767.  We 
mi^  this  selection  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
counties  to  which  we  did  not  advert  in  our  former  Article.  And 
to  iliustirate  at  the  same  time  the  large  amount  of  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  accom- 
pany Mr.  Csurd  in  his  hasty  ride  across  it.'  Leaving  Cambridge 
and  entering  the  county  from  the  north-west,  we  first  cross  what 
in  Young's  day  was  a  district  of  *  extensive  rabbit  warrens  and 
*  worthleife  sheep  walks,'  but  over  which  at  present  a  profitable' 
cultivation  almost  everywhere  extends.  The  loose  sand  of  the 
surface  has  been  enriched  and  tempered  by  admixture  with  the 
underlying  chalk  or  marl,  —  a  practice  already  fSamiliar  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  probably  many  centuries  before. 
The  change  we  see  here  is  at  once  most  interesting,  and  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  over  ail  this  region  since  Young  ate  starveling  rabbits  and 
hungry  mutton  from  its  poor  sands ;  while  we  instinctively  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  adjoining  Norfolk,  and  picture  to  ourselves  those 
busy  years  during  which  the  marling  and  turnip  husbandry  and 
liberal  leases  of  Mr.  Coke  made  rich  lands  and  glad  harvests, 
meiry  sheep-shearings  and  wealthy  farmers,  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  in  his  native  county.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  most  dissimilar  soils  in  the 
counties  which  adjoin  the  fens,  by  the ,  simple  process  of  mixing 
the  surface  with  what  lies  abundantly  beneath  it,  and  at  an 
easily  accessible  depth.  By  stiffening  the  sands  in  one  place 
with  the  underlying  marl,  mellowing  the  tough  clays  in  another 
with  the  subjacent  chalk,  and  consolidating  the  fen  or  bog  with 
the  rich  blue  clay  or  gault  oti  which  it  rests,  many  large  estates 
have  been  added  to  the  fertile  land  of  this  wide  tract,  and  far  as 
Ihe  eye  can  reach,  the  fields  in  harvest  time  have  been  painted 
with  the  alternate  green  and  gold  of  the  swelling  turnip  and 
the  ripening  grain. 

Advancing  to  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  beautiful  surface 
culture  of  its  well-known  clay  lands  at  once  attracts  our  atten- 
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tion.  The  heavy  knd  of  Suffolk  is  generally  in  small  farms  of 
from  50  to  100,  and  rarely  exceeding  300  acres.  It  is  held  for 
the  most  part  from  year  to  year,  and  by  tenants  of  small  capital ; 
yet  the  success  with  which  this  kind  of  land  has  been  cultivated 
has  been  considered  the  chief  characteristic  of  Suffolk  farming. 
The  fields  are  indeed  beautifully  cleaned.  The  horse-hoe  is  in 
constant  requisition,  and  every  weed  is  extirpated.  They  are 
divided  into  ridges  or  *stetches'of  8  feet  2  inches  in  width; 
and  the  drills,  harrows,  double  rollers,  and  other  implements,  are 
all  made  of  this  width,  or  of  half  the  width,  that  the  horses 
may  walk  in  the  furrows,  so  as  not  to  poach  the  land ;  and  the 
gateways  are  made  of  similar  width,  to  accommodate  the  imple- 
ments. All  this  is  very  interesting  and  attractive,  and  natu- 
rally associates  with  itself  the  idea  of  neat,  cleanly,  and  regular 
habits  in  the  people.  It  makes  us  inquire  if  they  may  not  be  of 
kin  with  the  tillers  of  heavy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Easternly 
Bhine,  whose  cleanly  habits  make  upland  Utrecht  one  of  the 
tidiest  cities  of  Europe. 

And  this  the  more  that  beneath  the  surface  the  system  is  not 
so  perfect.  Under  drainage  in*  Suffolk,  indeed,  is  of  very  old 
date  —  this  is  a  just  boast  of  the  Suffolk  farmer.  But  instead 
of  pipes,  tiles,  or  stones,  he  sticks  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  and 
fills  them  with  bushes.*  These  last  serve  over  a  fourteen  years* 
lease,  and  hence  draining  every  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  is  con- 
sidered a  natural  recurrence,  in  the  same  way  as  liming  has  long 
been  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians.     *  In  scarcely  any  instance  has 

*  the  landlord  in  Suffolk  contributed  any  portion  of  the  outlay 
^  in  drainage !  V  Of  all  that  has  been  done,  therefore,  the 
tenantry  have  the  merit,  and  we  must  not  judge  them  too 
harshly. 

Unbumed  clay  forms  the  walls  of  the  more  modern  farm 
buildings  —  timber  and  thatch  make  up  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
those  of  older  date.  Unsubstantial  and  inconvenient,  they  de- 
mand frequent  repair,  and  occasion  much  waste.  But  they  are 
erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  so  that  here  also 
the  blame  of  unstable  and  uncostly  fixtures  is  not  with  him. 

You  object,  perhaps,  as  you  drive  along,  to  the  broad  hedge- 
rows and  frequent  timber,  and  would  dress  up,  straighten,  or 
clear  them  away.     Ah  I  you  would  destroy  the  shelter  for  the 

*  Professor  Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  in  his   *  Complete  Body  of 

*  Husbandry,'  speaks  of  hollow  ditching  in  1727,  as,  *  but  a  late  inven- 

*  tion  *  chiefly  practised  in  Essex.  Among  other  materials  for  filling 
them,  he  recommends  cows*  horns,  and  old  drains  are  said  to  have 
been  actually  found  in  Suffolk  which  were  *  filled  with  bullocks'  horns  T 
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frequent  game^  which  lends  so  much  liveliness  to  the  prospect 
— the  hares  scouring  across  the  undulating  fields — the  pheasants 
peeping  from  the  bushy  plantations  —  the  startled  coveys  which 
have  whirred  from  among  our  feet.     *  So  much  game  must  be 

*  injurious  to  the  tenantry,'  you  remark.  To  such  a  degree  is  it 
so,  that  the  farmers  in  a  single  parish  of  this  county  have  sub- 
scribed among  themselves  as  much  as  2002^  a  year  '  to  take  the 
^  game  from  the  landlord  on  lease,  and  keep  it  within  bounds ! ' 
Demoralise  the  peasantry  ?  True,  it  does  demoralise  them.  It 
places  the  poor  labourers,  at  7^.  a  week,  in  unnecessary  tempta- 
tion, and  makes  them  poachers — but  the  fault  still  does  not  lie 
with  the  tenantry. 

Soot  is  used  by  some  of  us  Suffolk  farmers  as  a  manure. 
We  think,  among  other  things,  that  it  makes  the  produce  dis- 
tasteful to  the  game.  Do  you  see  that  farm  to  the  left? — it 
6warms  with  game,  and  last  year  was  thrown  upon  the  land- 
lord's hands.  He  has  raised  the  price  of  soot  in  the  district 
this  year>  by  buying  it  up  to  protect  his  crops  from  his  own 
game  I  This  is  the  landlord  using  the  farmers'  dodge  to  pro- 
tect himself  agcdnst  himself.  It  is  much  the  same  as  driving 
his  cattle  into  his  neighbour's  pasture.  A  dozen  hares  are  equsd 
to  one  sheep. 

The  agents,  you  think,  ought  to  counsel  the  landlords  better. 
So  they  might,  if  they  knew  anything  of  husbandry  themselves ; 
but  the  management  of  estates  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  *  of  soli- 
'  citors  and  others  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
\  ment  of  landed  property.'  You  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  wishes  and  immediate  interest  of  the  landlord  should  be 
chiefly  consulted  by  such  parties  —  that  *'every  kind  of  com- 
'  petition  also  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  increase  rents 

*  beyond  a  fair  valuation,'  and  that  landlords  and  tenants,  in 
their  relations  to  the  land,  should  hitherto  in  this  county  have 
been  considered  to  have  very  little  in  common. 

How  many  of » the  grievances — we  observed  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  address  —  how  many  of  the  grievances  one  hears  of  as 
besetting  English  agriculture  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  this 
unhappy  Suffolk  I 

But  we  enter  a  homestead,  and  our  thoughts  are  speedily 
turned  into  another  channel,  and  float  away  in  another  direction. 
The  land,  is  chiefly  under  the  plough* ;   cattle,  therefore,  are 

*  In  Arthur  Young's  time  Suffolk  possessed  large  dairy  farms, 
covering  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  and  on  which,  of  course, 
many  young  cattle  would  be  bred.  Mr.  Caii*d  says  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  such  farms  now,  though  it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
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9tIdoiii  kept  tbe  year  tbrmigliv  bcang  bought. ia  autumn  te 
eoBsnme  tbe  mangold  wnrtze^  and  o(nivert  the  -atraw  inte 
manure*  This  mangold  wurtzel  is  now  a  favourite  root  cropt 
When  introduced  into  the  county,  by  Young,  ^ghty  years  ago^ 
tbe  tops  only  were  given  to  the  cattle,  while  the  roots  were  con-*- 
signed  to  the  dung-heap ! 

la  tbe  straw-yard,  fed  with  roota  and  oilcake,  we  see  Irish 
cattle,  ^ort-homs,  and  polled  Scots  of  different  breeds.  But 
compared  with  the  fattening  cattle  in  the  breedii^  districts,  how 
unkindly  do  the  animals  look!  The  reader  will  forgive  us  if 
for  a  mom^it  we  dwell  on  the  interesting  revolution  in  farm^* 
ing  with  which  this  inferior  quality  of  the  cattle  is  connected.  - 
.  We  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers,  years  .ago,  to  the  im- 
portant influence  which  steam  navigation  was  already  b^innisg 
to  exercise  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  our  Northern 
Scottish  counties.  Weeks  of  long  and  we^uy  travelling  alone 
enabled  the  breeding  districts  formerly  to  bring  their  proc 
duce  to  market*  Fattening  in  those  remote  r^ona  was  out  of 
die  question.  Worn  to  die  bone,  the  poor  cattle. reached  tJit 
sunnier  South,  or  less  rainy  East* ;  imd  amid  the  luxuries  of  a 

the'  subject  raised  in  the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  of,  thf 
text.  Has  Snffolk  ceased  to  produce  the  celebrated  skim-milk  cheese, 
which  was  so  hard  that  'pigs  grunt  at  it,  dog3  bark  at  it,  but  neither 

*  of  them  dare  bite  it  ?' 

On  consulting  the  Messrs.  Raynbirds*  report,  we  find  the  large  dairies 
of  Young's  time  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  not  one^tenth  of  the 
number  of  cows  being  now  kept 

*  The  extent  to  which  this  loss,  by  driving  to  market,  operated  ta 
render  feeding  in  remote  districts  impossible,  will  be  understood  by 
a  angle  example.  Several  days  naed  formerly  to  be  occupied  in 
driving  to  the  London  market  from  the  county  of  Norfolk  only,  and 
it  was  found  that  'on  an  average  a  sheep  lost  71b.  weight,  and'31bu 
'  inside  fat,  and  a  bullock  28  lb.     These  weights  were  ascertained  b^ 

*  a  series  of  trials,  average  animals  being  killed  and  weighed  on  the 

*  farm,  and  compared  with  the  weights  of  similar  animals  when 
'  slaughtered  in  London.     This  difference  of  weight  was  waste, 

*  entirely  lost  to  every  body.     On  the  quantity  of  stock  annuatlly  sent 

*  out  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre  (a  distinguished  Norfolk  farmer)^ 

*  this  loss  was  equivalent  in  value  to  upwards  of  600/L  a  year ;  nearly 

*  the  whole  amount  of  which  now  finds  its  way  to  the  marked  as  the 
^  stock  are  put  into  the  trucks  in  the  morning,  and  reach  London. in 

*  the  afternoon  without  fatigue.'     (Caird,  p.  169.) 

From  this  case  may  be  imagined  how  much  an  animal  would  lose  if 
driven  from  greater  distances.  At  the  same  time  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  idea  both  of  the  annual  saving  to  the  nation  in  the 
form  of  fiesh  meat  which  our  railway  system  has  efibcted,  and  of  the 
increased  supply  of  butcher  meat  which  this  saving  alone  has  brought 
into  our  markets. 
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mard  gemaioHmttte  and  mom  fiii^lioQS  food,  speedSiy  attained 
tcvthe  swoUen  and  diapeless  rotundity  so  {^leasing  to  a  Sinith*r 
field  eycL  '  But  a?  the  steamer  by  sea^  wnd  the  locomotive  by 
land,  gave  a  speedier  and  more  facile  access  to  markets,  the 
l^needer  began  to  fatten  off  a  portion  of  his  own  young  stock  -^ 
thus  securing  to  himself,  so  far,  the  profits  of  both  branches  of 
ike  business^  And  as  by  this  feeding  he  obtained  more  manure, 
and  by  its  means  gained  larger  returns  from  his  com  land  also, 
he  was  encouraged,  by  thi^.  -^rd  profit^  to  carry  his  fattening 
lnlirt>andry  iiirther  still,  and  yearly  to  send  fewer  lean  wad  A 
greater  nutnbcsr  of  full*-fed  hei^sis  to  the  central  itiarkets^  In 
this  way  it  has  happened  that  as  every  year  established  steamers 
in  new  ports  and  carried  railways  into  moi«  remote  districts  of 
the  interior,  an  increasingly  larger  proporti(m  of  the  young 
stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  hits  been  reared  and  fattened  in 
the  place  of  its  birth.  J^das,  at  the  saine  time,  the  belief  has 
been  more  widdy  extending,  that  stock^feeding  is  almost  essen-^ 
taal  to  high  farming,  the  demand  ht  lean-  stock  hss  been  eon^ 
stantly  on  the  increase  among  the  non-^breedeiBS.  In  this  state 
ef  Aings,  it  will  be  readily  understood^  that  while  the  profits  of 
the  breeders,  and  especially  of  those  who  both  bred  and  fedj 
have  been  kept  up,  those  of  the  mere  winter  feeders  have,  been 
suffering  a  gradual  decline.  This  is  an  ordinary  and  generally 
intelligible  result  of  a  familiar  and  progressive  docial  change. 

But  with  this  plain  result  a  physiolc^ical  condition  has  been 
gradually  co-operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  Suffolk  and 
other  feeders  who  depend  upon  travelled  catlle.  We  question 
if  Arthur  Youn^  himself  could  have  anticipated  that  pure 
transcendental  physiology  would  ever  come  to  interfere  in  a 
Imous  manner  with  t\^  rent-paying  ability  of  his.  ffurming 
neaghbo^rs.  ^  Merry  and  fat,'^80ur  and  lean,'' are  a  cdnjunc-' 
fion  of  epithets  which  embody  the  national  experien6e  of  a  oon-- 
nexion  between  external  features  and  aptness  to  fatten.  Those^ 
who  live  among  our  domesticated  animals,  by  similar  extenial 
ogns  recognise  similar  corporeal  tendencies.  The  sleepy  eye, 
the  tender  hcHU,  the  silky  skin,  the  soft  touch,  the  docile  temper, 
•Hrevery  feeder  knows  the  value  of  such  indications  to  the  pro-* 
doetion  <^  a  large  increase  in  the  weight  of  an  animal,  at  a  com-' 
paratively  small  expense  of  time  or  e£  vegetable  food. 

Now  when  the  time  arrives  for  sending  his  lean  stock  to 
market,  the  breeder  first  selects  the  kindliest  of  all  his  year's 
Sqpply  to  be  fattened  in  his  own  yards ;  the  remainder  he  sendft 
to  market.  At  the  first  market  they  reacfi  they  are  weeded. a 
second  time  of  some  of  their  best  by  the  feeding  buyers,  and 
the  second  remainder  proceeds  further  on,  probably  in  the  hands 
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of  a  jobber.  At  market  after  market  they  are  thus  sifted  and 
resifted,  the  coarsest,  sourest,  and  most  restless  being  the  last 
to  sell.     And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  now  only  '  the  worst 

*  specimens  of  each  breed  find  their  way  into  the  feeding  coun- 

*  ties.'  How  little  does  it  occur  to  those  who  call  for  parlia- 
mentary aid  against  local  difficulties,  that  the  causes  from  which 
they  necessarily  spring  are  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
interposition! 

*  You  see  how  this  affects  me,'  says  the  Suffolk  farmer ; 
'  those  who  both  breed  and  fatten  can  sell  cheaper,  both  because 
^  they  have  the  two  profits,  and  because  they  have  kindlier  ani- 

*  mals  to  feed,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  increased  con- 

*  sumption,  butcher's  meat  has  somewhat  fallal  in  price.   I  begin, 

*  therefore,  with  worse  animals,  which  take  longer  to  fatten  than* 
^  formerly,  and  consume  more  cake  and  roots,  and  I  have  to  sell 
^  them  when  fat  for  less  money  than  before.     They  cost  me 

*  forty  shillmgs  a  month  for  keep,  and  for  the  last  two  years 

*  the  increased  value  of  the  animals  has  given  me  a  return  of 

*  only  twenty  shillings,  an  apparent  loss  of  six  pounds  a  head.'— 

*  You  expect  the  manure  to  repay  this  in  the  increased  produce 

*  of  corn?' — *  I  used  to  expect  this,  but  as  the  immediate  loss 

*  by  feeding  has  increased,  the  price  of  com  has  fallen  also.' — 

*  You  must  have  manure  for  your  land,  and  you  feed  cattle  to 

*  procure  it ;  but  guano,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  rapeoake, 

*  would  cost  you  less ;  besides,  you  have  straw  enough  to  feed 

*  off  twice  the  number  of  cattle,  if  you  put  it  through  a  straw 

*  cutter,  instead  of  treading  it  down  in  the  yard.     Expend  part 

*  of  the  money  in  buying  guano  which  you  now  pay  for  oilcake 

*  only,  and  thus  you  may  grow  more  roots,  feed  double  the 
^  stock,  make  more  manure,  and  reap  larger  crops  from  the  fields 

*  you  have  in  com  than  you  ever  did  before.' — *  You  r^e  a 
wide  question,  but  with  us  your  plan  is  simply  impossible ;  I 

•*  have  not  capital  to  buy  in  and  feed  eighty  head  of  cattle 
•*  every  winter  instead  of  forty,  still  less  to  build  feeding  bouses 
'  for  so  great  an  increase  of  stock.' — *  But  your  landlord  must 
^,  erect  the   buildings  ? '  —  *  Sir,   you    are  a    stranger  in  the 

*  county ;  my  landlord  is  a  poorer  man  in  his  staticm  than  my- 

*  self  in  mme.  If  he  is  to  build  houses  for  me,  he  must  sdUl 
<  part  of  his  estate,  and  even  then  existing  incumbrances  would 

have  a  prior  claim  on  the  price  he  might  get  for  it.' 
And  thus  Mr.  Caird  is  again  driven  back  upon  the  landlords 
as  the  barriers  to  progress.      Instead  of  tuming  to  *  higher 

*  farming  with  more  liberal  covenants'  as  a  panacea  for  their 
evils,  he  finds  the  Suffolk  tenantry  trying  rather  a  retrograde 
notation — the  old  three-course  shift  so  altered  that  beans  and 
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clover  alternately  precede  successive  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
(beans,  wheat,  barley ;  clover,  wheat,  barley). .  This  is  another 
device  for  getting  rid  of  the  unprofitable  root  crop  and  hard*- 
feeding  beasts.  It  implies  of  course,  in  good  hands,  the  pur- 
chase of  artificial  manures,  which  is  something;  but  in  bad 
hands  it  may  lead  to  exhaustion  and  misery :  so  that  our  author 
heartily  invokes  the  aid  of  an  English  Incumbered  Estates  Act 
to  mak,e  better  plans  available. 

What  will  Mr.  Pusey  say  to  the  Suffolk  covenant^  which^ 
binds  the  tenant  to  plough  his  winter  fallows  five  times,  even 
should  the  soil  be  a  blowing  sand,  and  the  incoming  tenant,  as 
an  unexhausted  improvement  ( I ),  to  pay  the  cost  of  five  such 
ploughings  to  his  predecessor,  though  one  ploughing  should  be 
found  enough  even  for  root  crops,  and  that  one  given  in  the 
spring?  Or  Mr.  Hux table,  to  the  practice  of  selling  turnips 
*  tov  consumption  for  1/.  to  2/.  an  acre,  and  sometimes  even 
^  less.'  Or  the  chemical  physiologist,  to  the  statement  that 
turnips  raised  by  guano,  or  other  forcing  manui'e,  are  injurious 
to  breeding  ewes,  and  that  where  flocks  of  these  are  kept,  it  is 
usual  to  raise  turnip  crops  without  manure  ?  Or  what  will  you 
say*  you  knowing  ones,  who  weekly  congregate  in  the  Edin- 
burgh com«market,  at  the  complaint  of  one  of  this  class  of 
farmers  that  his  crops  were  so  meagre  9  He  sowed  turnips  on  a 
light  sandy  soil,  without  manure,  and  ate  them  off  with  breed- 
ing ewes,  and  then  complains  that  his  corn  crops  were  meagre ! 
Verily,  rural  Suffolk,  in  food  for  reflection  thou  art  inex- 
haustible I 

But  we  proceed  still  eastward,  across  the  region  of  prevailing 
heavy  land,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  a  narrow  belt  of  sandy 
soil,  which  skirts  the  sea-coast  of  the  county.  It  is  a  surface 
of  ancient  sea-drift — of  mingled  sand  and  shells — upon  which 
salt  marshes  and  blowing  sand  alternate  with  useful  loams, 
•worth  from  5s.  to  28«.  an  acre.  Beneath  this  drift  —  scattered 
over  a  large  area,  yet  sometimes  thrown  together  in  valuable 
accumulations  —  occur  those  rolled  pebbles  of  stony  phosphate 
of  lime,  which,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  have  recently  been 
turned  to  so  valuable  a  use  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
manures.  So  abundant  are  they  found  to  be  in  some  places 
that  from  60L  to  SOL  has  frequently  been  given  for  leave  to  dig 
over  a  two-acre  field  in  search  of  them,  while  the  land  at  the 
same  lime  is  improved  by  the  process.  The  cost  of  collecting 
and  cleaning  the  nodules  is  about  5s,  a  ton,  and  they  are  de- 
livered on  board  the  vessel  for  dispatch  to  London  at  S5s.  to 
45«.  a  ton.  How.  wonderful  that  these  flinty  masses  should 
have  remained  so  long  unheeded  among  the  wide-spread  gravels 
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— ^hdw  Qurioud  that  go  many  genemtbna  (^  toiling  fumers 
abould  have  continued  digging  in  manures  amcsig  pebbles  eoh^ 
coaling  so  much  hiddien  ^rtiUty-^how  interesting  to  trace  the 
intimate  connexion  eslltblished  by  the  Deity  between  prepress 
in  one  line  of  intellectual  advancement  and  progress  in  anotiier  I 
Arthur  Yoimg  mentions  as  a  ^inost  uncon»iu>n  circumstanee 
^  in  the  husbandry  of  this'  cdunty,  tiie  use  of  a  manure  peculiar 

*  to  them  which  they  call  Crag^  aiid  whksh  undoubtedly  oir 

*  riches  the  soil  far  tnore'  than  any  mmrl.'  The  effect  he 
describes  as  so  great  ^  that  in  breaking  tip  the  poor  heaths  they 
<  have  had  a  sucoessioli  of  fine  crops  from  sudh  parts,  as  they 
^  have  manured  with  it.'  It  is  in  this  very  sh^y  deporit— ^ 
then  called  Gifeig  by  the  farmers,  and  now  knoWn  among  geolo- 
gists by  the  same  name— -that  the  flinty  nodules  just  mentioned 
Are  found  And  it  is  remaH^able  that  both  here  and  at  the  foot 
iX,  the  ^alk  hills>  among  the  green  sands  of  Surrey  and  tlie 
fi^oining. counties -f- in  which  nodules  rich  in  phosplutte  of  lim^ 
like  those  we  have  spoken  of  abound— numerous  ancient  maai 
;pits  are  met  with^  from  which  ancient  races  of  cultivators  had 
dug  up  materials  shown  by  experience  to  enrich  their  fields,  -^ 
i)enturies  pelrhaps  before  it  was  known  that  they  eontained 
phosphate  of  lime>  that  phosphate  of  lime  was  able  to  add  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  schI,  or  even  that  such  a  substance  al^ 
phosphate  of  lime  existed. 

Our  aullior  says  nothii^  of  the  famous  Suffidk  horses,  which 
Arthur  Young  so  justly  commends  for  strength  and  bottom^ 
of  whose  punchy  characteristics  most  people  even  in  our  ^ys 
bav^  heardi  and  which  at  the  shows  of  the  Boyal  Agrictiltursd 
&>ciety  haVe  beaten  all  England  six  years  out  of  eight* ;  nor  oF 
the  Sulblk  cows  so  noted  for  their  milking  property ;  nor 
doeb  he  particularly  speak  of  the  district  ^l^ut  Woodford,  t& 
^hich  Young  sives  the  high  ^»ise  of  practising  in  Us  day 
^mudi  better  husbandry  than  any  oilier  traet' of  country  wilk. 
^.  which  he  was  acquainted.'  But  he  ^ves  us  a  couple  of 
pf^es  upon  agricultural  implements,  for  the  manu&cture  of 
which  the  county  is  &med.  Bai^ome,  Grarrett,  Smith  and 
May^^ — these  are  names  which,  immortalised  in  iron,  may  be 
seen  cm  every-day  tods,  wherever  British  colonisati<m  has 
carried  British  husbandry,  or  the  improvers  of  foreign  nations 
have  coUecited  agricultund  models  for  the  instruction  and  inuta* 
tioh  of  native  handicraft.  Let  us  quit  the  county  of  Suffolk  at 
the  south-east  comer  by  a  peep  at  l^e  tool-^house  of  Messrs* 
Bansome  and  May  of  Ipswich. 

Five  hundred  men  constanjtly  employed  in  the  noMiufactuiie 

♦  Baynbird,  p.  48. 
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^f  agpnesUoral  uQ^inefits  at  one  estaMfiAmentl  All  the 
discoveries  >of  modem  mechanical  science  ^r-all  the  ds:ill  of  the 
mo9t  jexpejrt  English  workmen  —  all  the  nice.  a4)n8tii^nt  of 
pftits  wluch.  distinguishes  liie  madune  maker  or  the  builder  of 
loeomotiyes-^all  the  improvements  in  material  and  the  adapta* 
tions  in  strength,  hardness,  tenacity,  and  weight  to  speoislity 
of  purpose,  which  refined  experiment  and  repeated  trial  have 
snggested,  with  ^  the  cheapness  which  the  purchase  of  ma«* 
tenals  in  Ae  large,  pt*  whidi  minute  subdiviaon .  of  laboot 
amoQg  the  workmen,  and  a  manufacture  on  the  largest  scale  can 
lAttoduce^-^all  these  conditions  and  circumstances  hiere  combine 
to  produce  results  at  (Nice  most  creditable  to  the  makers  and  most 
eoonomical  to  the  pradical  cultivator.  It  is  to  the  pre-existing 
^nerggr,  skill,  and  business  talents  of  the  owners  of  this  and 
stmilar  establishments^  as  nmch  at  least  as  to  the  money  prizes 
they  have  b^ea  able  to  offer,  that  the  Soyal  Agricultural  Society 
owes  the  great  Access  whic^  has:  unifomdy  attended  that  most  ^ 
mstructive  and. popular  part  of  ^their  annual  shows,  whidi  in«> 
dudes  the  implements  of  varied  form  and  excellence, (^  whidb 
Scottish  as  well  as  En^ish  workshops  so  justly  boast. 

We  have  shown  something  of  our  peculiarity .  as  a  people  in 
our  behaviour  with  regard  to. agricultural  tools,  A  Itevonshire 
&rmer  invents  a/modification  of  the  rotatory  chum^, in  which, 
1^  miaking  it  revolve  in  an  outer  ca^ng  of  warm  water>  tem- 
pered by  the  lud  of  the  thermometer,  he  can  at  all  seasons  jpf  the 
year,  command  the  best  ctegr^  of  warmth  for  separating  the 
butter, .and  thus  finish  the  process  in  a  time  at  once  brief  .and 
nnsfomu  The  Fr^ch  minister  sees  this  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  incloses  a  descriptioii  of  it  to  Paris.  A  model  is. made 
somewhat  altered  and  exhibited  at  &e  ^  Exposition.'  A  Scotch 
Direetor  of  the  Highland  Society  has  a  copy  .made  of  it,  carries 
it  over  to  Edinburgh,  ,whwe  the  scientific  principles  of  its  6oi^- 
stmctioQ  are  bighfy  lauded,  and.  for  the  next  six  months  all  the 
Ayxshire.amateurs  are  treating  their  fidends  to  butter  made  in  ten 
minutes,  and  amusing,  tiieoa  with  the  wonders  of  the  French 
dium. 

A  Yorkshire  smith,  living  in  the  midst  of  heavy  land,  fixes 
harrow  teeth  into  a  long  cylindrical  axle  at  uniform  distances, 
and  fitting  two  of  these  axles  tc^ether,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the 
<Hie  shall  play  between  those  of  the  other  when  it  is  dri^ged 
along  the  land,  forms  a  machine  admirably  adapted  for  the  teai;- 
ing  of  heavy  brittle  clods  asunder.  It  is  known  to  few  and 
attracts  little  notice  at  home ;  but  it  gets  to  Norway.  Seen  there 
by  an  Englishman,  it  is  pronounced,  as  it  is,  a  thing  of  first-rate 
excellenccj  and  under  the  name  of  the  NorwegiatL  harrow  it, 
obtwis  a  distinguished  place  at  our  future  agricultural  shows. 
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A  Scotch  Prefibyterian  minister  (what  has  he  to  do  inventing 
machines  to  take  away  the  people's  bread  ?)  puts  together,  in 
1826,  an  adjustment  of  wheels  and  scissor  blades  so  working  that 
when  pushed  along  a  com  field,  at  harvest  time,  it  cuts  down 
the  grain  as  if  done  by  hand,  and  far  more  cheaply  and  ex* 
peditiously.  His  brother,  a  farmer,  improves  upon  and  adopts 
this  maclune,  and  for  a  dozen  successive  years  employs  it  in 
reaping  his  crops.  But  it,  also,  is  seen  by  few.  The  National 
Society  gives  the  inventor  a  prize  of  50Z.,  but  makes  little  noise 
about  it.  Nobody  cares  to  make  a  fortune  by  pushing  it,  and 
although,  in  1834,  several  were  in  operation  in  Forfarshire,  few 
of  the  supposed  wide-awake  Scotch  farmers  thought  of  adopting 
it  as  a  saving  of  labour  even  when  the  hainlest  times  had  come. 
But  four  of  the  machines  were  sent  to  New  York  from  Dundee, 
the  chief  place  of  manufacture.  Thoughtful,  pushing  emigrants, 
settlers  in  the  North  American  prairies,  where  wide  flat  fields 

^  easily  covered  with  waving  corn  offered  speedy  fortunes  to  those 
who  could  command  hands  to  reap  it,  saw,  or  heard,  or  read 
of  these  machines.  The  reaper  was  re-constructed,  modified  in 
different  ways,  as  so  complicated  a  machine  could  not  fail  to  be, 
and  probably  for  the  better,  by  ingenious  mechanists,  was 
brought  into  successful  operation,  made  by  thousands  for  the 
farmers  beyond  the  American  lakes,  and  obtained  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  as  a  means  both  of  doing  work  well  and  of 
saving  labour  much.  In  1849  we  saw  it  at  the  great  State  Show- 
in  Western  New  York;  and  brought  thence  to  London  in  1851, 
ihQ  American  reaping  machine  proved  the  main  attraction  of  the 
United  States  department  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  Implement 
makers  vied  with  each  other  in  seeking  to  secure  the  priiolege  of 
manufacturing  the  patented  machine  for  the  English  market, 
thousands  of  practical  men  became  persuaded  of  its  economical 
applicability  to  our  English  soils  and  crops,  hundreds  of  machines 
were  bespoken  by  English  cultivators,  and  all  the  while  no  one 
knew  that  the  original  model  machine  was  at  the  very  time 

*  quietly  cutting  its  yearly  harvest  on  the  farm  of  Inch  Michael 
in  the  carse  of  Gowrie.* 

♦  Httssey's  reaper,  the  first  according  to  the  American  reports 
brought  out  in  the  Union,  has  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to 
Bell's  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  which  it  is  'an  imperfect  though 
*  cheap  imitation.'  McCormack's,  which  is  now  contending  with 
Hussey's  for  the  favour  of  the  English  farmers,  is  almost  perfectly 
the  same  with  an  older  machine  invented  in  1822  by  Mr.  Ogle,  at 
Benington,  near  Alnwick,  and  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  was 
published,  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  for  1826.  The  description  of 
cither  of  these  machines  '  would  suit  equally  well  for  the  other !  * 
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Ranspme's  ploughs,  of  various  sorts,  are  familiar  to  every  fre- 
quenter of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  shows.  Yet  we 
were  amazed  to  learn  that,  *  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  the 
'  plough  are  manufactured  at  these  works,  each  of  which  is  in 
'  greater  or  less  demand,  and  the  different  parts  of  every  one  of 
'  which,  by  reference  to  its  mark,  can  at  any  time  be  supplied 

*  by  the  manufacturer.'  We  suppose  that  the  Suffolk  farmer 
will  be  ready  to  adopt  one  of  the  best  of  these  300  instead  of 
the  wooden  one-handled  ploughs  they  generally  use,  as  soon  as 
having  taken  an  over-sea  voyage,  it  shall  come  back  to  him  with 
a  Transatlantic  name.  The  beautiful  light  carts,  made  at 
Ipswich  after  supposed  Scotch  models,  might  with  equal  advan-* 
tage  replace  the  cunxbrous  and  heavy  farm  carts  which  one  seea 
with  surprise  on  the  same  finely  worked  land,  side  by  side  with 
the  skilfully  constructed  drills  and  horse-hoes.  *  It  may  be,'  says 
our  Suffolk  friend,  '  but  the  Eastern  counties  don't  think  so  much 
^  of  the  Scotch  farming  as  some  of  its  Southern  admirers  do. 
'  We  hear  too  much  talk  about  them,  sir  —  they  take  too  much 
^upon  them,  these  Scotch  farmers  do.'  And  so  Scotch  carts 
must  drive  on  a  little  farther  till  they  can  come  back  again  with 
a  more  acceptable  name.  We  do  not  say  that  one-horse  carts 
are  of  Scotch  invention  —  but  Suffolk  certainly  has  no  merit  in 
r^ard  to  them  —  for  Young,  in  his  report  on  this  county,  says, 
'Waggons  are  universal  in  the  county,  the  modern  and  greatest 

*  (jf  all  improvements^  one  horse  carts  or  cars,  being,  generally 
'speaking,  unknown.'  It  is  still  in  1852  as  it  was  in  1770. 
Has  not  the  peculiar  character  of  the  favourite  breed  of  horses 
something  to  do  with  this  ? 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  workshops  of  Ipswich  without 
serious  after-thoughts  as  to  the  gravity  of  this  implement  ques- 
tion to  the  English  farmers.  For  an  able  consideration  of  it  we 
refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pusey,  contained  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  But 
one  fact  we  advert  to,  as  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  and 
hopeful  and  encouraging  to  the  farmer,  but  as  eminently  in- 
structive also.  In  the  article  upon  *  British  Agriculture '  *  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  we  briefly  adverted  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  improved  implements,  and  quoted  as  an  illustration  the 
calculation  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Markle  many  years  before, 
aato  the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by  the  geneml  intro- 

For  the  whole  history  of  reaping  machines,  see  the  '  Journal  of  Agri- 

*  culture  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,'  for 
January  1852. 

♦  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1846,  p.  449. 
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daction  of  the  thresMiig  machine  — in  his  time  about  as  much  a 
novelty  as  the  reaping  machine  is  now.  He  reckoned  the 
saving  in  cost  of  labour  at  1*.  per  quarter,  or  to  the  country  on 
the  whole,  at  1,200,000/.,  and  the  gain  of  com,  usually  Irft  in: 
the  straw  idien  threshed  by  hand  at  about  as  much  more.  Now 
totnpare  this  pre^tion  with  the  actual  result,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  following  sentence  by  Mr.  Caird :  '— 

*  On  the  same  day  on  which  we  saw  the  steam  engine  of  Mr. 
lliomas,  of  Lidlington,  in  Bedfordshire,  with  which  he  is  enabled  to 
tJiresh  his  wheat  crop  for  a  penny  a  bushel,  we  found  other  persons 
paying  four  or  five  times  as  much  (!)  for  the  same  operation  not  so 
well  done  by  hand.  On  the  two  corn  crops  of  a  fofir  course  rotation 
the  diierenoe  in  expense  of  threshing  by  hand,  and  by  steam,  wiH 
amounrto  8«;  an  acre,  which  being  saved  on  half  the  plcKighed  land 
of  the  fSarm  ia  equivalent  to  4«.  an  acre  on  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  is 
equal,  in  many  cases,  to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rent.' 
<P.499.) 

This  statement  6f  actual  saving  greatly  suipasses  what  we^e 
ecmsid^ed  the  ovet  sanguine  anticipations  of;  Mr.  Brown.* 
Estimating  at  25,000,000  of  quarters  the  jproduce  of  England 
ia  white  com,  a  saving  of  3(L  on  each  quarts  amounts  to  2^ 
milli(ms  sterlii^^^  being  more  than  double  the  estimate  c^ 
Brown.  But  much  of  ^is  still  rei^ains  to  be  realised,  andun** 
happily,  it  is  on  the  poorest  lands  and  among  the  poorest 
farmers  to  whom  the  saving  would  be  most  benefidd^  that 
threshing  by  hand  still  prevails.  Nevertheless,  &e  great  hope-* 
fulnesis  of  the  means  of  relief  to  suffering  agriculture,  whidi  the 
introduction  of  new  implements  presents,  is  ftilly  established  by. 
this  illustration. 

And  now  having  passed  through  Ipswich,  we  have  left  belund 
us  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  its  rural  industry.  But  the  reader 
who  has  kept  along  with  us  in  our  hasty  rid6  will  acknowledge, 
we  think,  the  correctness  of  what  we  stated  in  the  outset  — that 
an  observant  agricultural  tdur,  through  even  a  single  English 
county,  will  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the  traveller  topic  aftet 
topic,  each  full  of  its  own  peculiar  interest,  pr^nant  widi  mate* 
rials  for  thought,  calling  into  requisiticm  his  stores  c^  acquired 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  leading  him  into  the  consideration 
of  questi(ms  which  affect  the  largest  and  most  vital  inter^ts  of 
the  State.  Geology,  chemistry,  and  physiology — ^  rival  systemus 
of  husbandry  —  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to 
game  ^— the  skill  and  special  fitness  of  the  agents  of  estates, — the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  want  of  capital 
among  both, — and  the  introduction  of  improved  implements:  all 
these  subjects  of  knowledge  and  thought  have  presented  them- 
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selves  tons  in  doee  connexion  with  the  progreeB  of  ngrioiiltiir^ 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

It  has  not  been  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  this  faoil». 
koweyer,  that  we  have  taken  the  above  glance  at  ^e  detailed 
and  inner  agricultural  life  of  a  detached  Ei^lish  county.  We 
had  in  view^  also^  to  present  a  microcosmie  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  England  as  a  whole.  F(nr  as  to  the 
lUngs  which  most  forcibly  arrest  the  stranger's  attention^  there 
IB  a  reii^arkable  sameness  throughout  all  our  counties. 

Thus  we  observe  everywhere  progress  of  the  same  character^ 
in  some  things  great,  in  other  things  small,  the  special  line  of 
improvem^it  varying,  as  local  conditions  or  the  influence  of 
oti^r .  districts  may  direct  it.  Every  county  has  its  example 
fiumers,  and  many  can  boast  of  hereditary  improvers,  whom 
blood  and  descent  have  impaled  for  generations  to  love  and 
labour  for  advancement.  Yet  we  see  every  where  abo  back^ 
wardness  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  equal  in  degree,  the 
noost  forward  in  some  things  showing  a  laggardness  in  others, 
which  we  should  scarcely  credit  did  we  not  see  it  before  our 
eyes.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  party  opponent  of  the  rural 
Masses  can  with  so  great  a  show  of  reason  rail  against  them  as 
being  'specially  rude,  slow,  stationary,  or  even  iretrograde  in 
&eir  art,  while  all  the  world  besides  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
advancement.  Are  you  not  still  rude  in  your  methods  ?  Look 
at  the  district  of  the  Fylde  in  Lancashire,  its  land^  its  crops, 
and  its  cultivators.  Not  slow  and  laggard?  What  says  the 
natundly  &voured  county  of  Northampton,  in  which,  though 
the  average  rental  since  Arthur  Young's  time  is  said  to  have 
risen  from  7s,  to  30^.  an  acre,  '  good  farming  is  still  the  excep- 

*  tiom'  Not  stationary? — when  to  the  country  around  Stam- 
ford in  Eutland  the  words  written  by  Young  eighly  years  ago 
still  ^ply,— ^  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  such  tracts  should 

*  remain  in  such  a  comparatively  unproductive  state.'  Not 
retrograde?-*-- when  in  the  county  of  Durham  *the  system  of 
^  farming  practised  in  1770,  with  a  yield  of  sixteen  bushels  of 

*  wheat  and  thirty  each  of  oats  and  barley,  is  exactiy  the  oom- 
^  mon  practice  of  the  present  day  with  a  yield  rather  diminished 

*  than  increased^  and  when  generally  *  the  clay  lands  of  Durham 

*  and  Cleveland,  and  of  the  wealds  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
f  Kent  are  in  a  state  of  reduced  fertility,'  compared  with  what 
they  were  eighty  years  ago.  Such  reproaches  do  laggard  spots 
and  people  give  occasion  to  be  made  against  the  entire  rural 
community. 

-..Then,  again,  in  ^very  county  we  meet. with. similar  ^<toc/e» 
to  the  extension  of  improvement:  —  scarcity  of  capital  on  the 
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part  of  landlord  or  tenant,  or  both ;  a  mutual  want  of  sympathy 
among  proprietor,  farmer,  and  labourer ;  an  unsatisfactory  ad- 
justment of  their  several  relations ;  a  mal-adroit  selection  of  the 
agents,  or  middlemen,  who  form  the  medium  of  business 
intercourse  between  them; — such  obstacles  as  these  occur 
again  and  again  in  various  forms  in  sucx^essive  counties.  We 
make  an  exception  only  of  the  county  of  Derby,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Caird,  is  a  kind  of  agricultural  Elysium,  in 
which  *  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  seem  mutually  con- 

*  tent.'  Alas  1  it  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  county, 
for  in  Leicester  the  tenantry  complain  that  they  pay  three 
rents,  ^  one  to  the  landlord,  one  to  the  game,  and  one  to  the 
^  hedges  and  hedgerow  timber  which  shelter  it.'  Nor  stepping 
into  Northampton  do  things  mend,  for  there  the  cry  is  bitter 
that  the  game  is  ^  completely  eating  up  the  tenant-farmer.* 
Unhappy  and  vulgar  grumblers,  are  you  wholly  insensible  to 
the  glory  which  your  county  acquires,  when  it  is  announced 
that  *  on  the  24th  of  January  last  (so  late !)  seven  guns  killed 

*  430  head  of  game  on  the  Marquis's  estate?'* 

And,  lastly,  the  same  anomalies  and  contradictions  are  met 
with  every  where.  Amid  the  almost  universal  grumbling,  it 
seems  only  natural  when  one  brave  yeoman  tells  us  he  is 
leaving  his  farm  because  the  rent  is  too  high, — but  how 
account  for  another  cheerfully  takinof  his  place  without  any 
important  reduction  !  We  see  one  man  sold  out,  and  another, 
his  neighbour,  in  apparently  similar  circumstances,  rearing  a 
prosperous  family.  One  is  preparing  to  emigrate  because  he 
despairs  of  any  longer  making  a  living  in  England,  while  his 
higher-rented  relation  finds  his  yearly  balance  increase,  and  is 
content  to  remain  at  home.  Evils,  and  grievances,  and  dissa- 
tisfaction, we  see  every  where,  and  yet  every  where  among 
the  rural  homesteads  of  England  a  wonderful  amount  of  real 
hearth-love  and  domestic  contentment,  as  well  as  of  apparent 
material  comfort  and  prosperity.  We  have  often  found  our- 
selves saying,  in  the  course  of  our  agricultural  tours,  ^  Surely 

*  We  have  said  nothing  in  this  Article  of  the  reasonable  complaints 
of  the  labourer  against  the  tenant,  although,  while  we  listen  to  the 
outcry  of  the  farmer  against  the  landlord,  it  is  melancholy  to  read  of 
the  farmers  of  Huntingdon,  that  they  'are  employing  less  than  their 
'  usual  number  of  people,  on  account  of  its  having  been  said  last  year 
'  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  no  agricultural  distress,  as 

*  labourers  were  every  where  fully  employed ;  and  to  prevent  such  an 

*  argument  being  used  again,  they  resolved  to  send  some  to  the  union.* 
(Caird,  p.  472.)  Alas  for  the  human  nature  of  the  farmers  of  Hun- 
tingdon! 
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*  the  farmers  of  England  and  their  families  possess  the  art  of 
'  making  a  small  sum  of  money  go  further,  and  of  showing 

*  more  for  it  than  any  other  large  class  of  the  community.' 
And  yet  the  key  to  many  of  these  anomalies  may  be  in  this, 
that  farm-tending,  like  cotton-manufacturing,  is  a  branch  of 
business  in  which  only  those  who  possess  a  certain  special  apt- 
ness, natural  and  acquired,  can  eminently  succeed,  where  so 
many  are  jostling  each  other  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  hold- 
ings. Manchester  could  probably  show  as  great  a  proportion 
of  failures,  of  broken-up  establishments,  and  of  forced  emigra- 
tions, in  the  one  business,  as  the  most  distressed  farming  county 
can  in  the  other. 

II.  But  we  leave  county  farming,  and  its  suggestions,  and 
turn  now  to  our  insular  agriculture  in  the  large.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  presents  broader  views  of  the  subject,  and  such  as 
are  more  generally  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  non-rural 
reader.  It  is,  besides,  in  studying  our  agricultural  capabilities  as 
a  whole,  that  we  obtain  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  illustra- 
tions of  the  special  character,  progress,  and  stability  of  our 
rural  interests. 

We  pass  over  our  position  in  latitude,  our  relation  to  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  certain  other  physical  conditions 
by  which  our  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are  modified, 
and  in  a  great  measure  determined.  The  relation  of  these  con- 
ditions to  our  agricultural  capabilities  are  sufficiently  recognised 
and  understood.  Their  influence,  also,  is  so  far  common  to  our 
own  with  other  neighbouring  countries,  as  not  of  itself  to  give 
any  marked  special  character  or  tendency  to  English  agricul- 
ture,, materially  to  bias  its  progress,  or  to  interfere  with  its 
permanence  or  stability.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  certain 
other  physical  conditions,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  allude. 

Placed  between  two  seas,  one  of  which  communicates  unin- 
terruptedly with  the  wide  Atlantic, — the  great  fountain  of  our 
moist  winds 'and  rains,  —  we  are  naturally  subjected  to  unlike 
climates  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  island.  A 
glance  at  the  rain-map  of  Europe,  contained  in  *  Johnston's 
*  Physical  Atlas,*  will  show  the  line  of  twenty-five  inches  of 
rain  entering  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  bending 
with  a  double  curve,  east  of  Manchester,  west  of  Oxford,  round 
and  immediately  south  of  London,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  into  the  North  Sea  eastward  of  the  Suffolk  coast.  This 
line  separates  the  island  into  two  natural  divisions.  East  of 
the  line  the  fall  of  rain  is  generally  less,  —  west  of  it,  generally 
more  than  twenty-five  inches  in  the  year.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  in  Cumberland,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  pen- 
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nealft  of  Deven  and  Cornwall,  it  averages  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  inches*  This  strongly  marked  diversity  in  the  fall  of  rain 
liaturally  fits  these  different  parts  of  the  island,  eaoh  to  the  ad- 
vantageous proseeution  of  different  forms  of  husbandry.  Henee 
the  east  and  south  have  long  been  subjected  to  the  plough  and 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  the  middle  and  west  to  the  pro- 
ductbn  of  grass  and  green  crops  and  to  stock  and  dairy  bus- 
biEuidry,  iand  the  northern  to  an  admixture  of  both. 

Again,  the  physical  conformation  of  the  kingdom  has  its  in-^ 
fluence.  Another  of  Johnston's  maps — that  which  exhibits  ^tke 
^  mountainsy  tahl6-4ands,  plains^  and  valleys  of  the  British  Ishsy 
one  of  the  beautifully  executed  maps  contained  in  his  recently 
|)iiblished  *  Physical  School  Atlas,' — shows  a  large  proportion 
of  its  surface  to  be  occupied  by  the  high  ground  of  the  Weldi 
mountains,  the  Cumberland  and  Cheviot  hills,  the  Pennine 
6hain  whidi  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western  regions  of 
rain,  the  Wolds,  and  the  many  smaller  ridges  of  hills  which 
it  is  needless  to  name.  These  high  lands  belong  chiefly  to  liie 
grass-growing  and  stock-feeding  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  give  the  growth  of 
wool  an  important  place^  as  well  as  a  permanent  natural  posi- 
tion, among  our  forms  of  national  husbandry. 

We  have,  in  a  former  Number*,  discussed  at  some  length  the 
very  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  geological  stnio- 
ture  and  agricultural  capability.  Such  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, as  are  unfamiliar  with  this  subject  we  refer  to  that  Article ; 
merely  quoting  here,  —  as  exhibiting  a  new  form  in  which  that 
relation  may  be  made  manifest,  and.  as  setting  it  in  an  espe- 
cially practical  and  generally  intelligible  light, —  the  observatioii 
of  Mr.  Caird,  that  4n   all   the  lower   rented  counties   except 

*  the  three  northernmost,  chalk  is  the  prevailing  characteristic; 
■^  and  that  in  the  higher  rented  counties,  red  sandstone  is  the 

*  principal  geological  formation.' t  It  might  be  difficult  to  apply 
this  rent  test  to  express  in  detail  the  degrees  in  which  the 
sevenal  kinds  of  rock  beneath  affect  the  money  values  of  the 
soils  that  rest  upon  them.  That  they  do  so,  however,  in  the 
marked  general  way  indicated  by  the  high  and  low  rented  partd 
of  the  island  above  referred  to,  must  convey  to  the  unscientific 
reader  a  lively. general  impression  of  the  reality  of  that  con- 
nexion between  scientific  geology  and  practical  agriculture,*  of 
which,  until  very  recently,  so  little  was  understood. 

In  England,  therefore,  the  prevailing  forms  of  profitaUe 

♦  No.  clxxx.  (April,  1849),  p.  331. 
t  Caird,  p.  482. 
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hnsbandry,  in  different  ^triotfi/  are  d^termineld  by  natural 
kw8.  The  geographical  position — the  relation  to  seas  and 
oontin^its  —  the  physical  geography  of  the  surface  —  the  geo- 
logical stmcture  of  the  ro^  —  each  of  these  conditions  nxe^ 
certain  points  which  bear  upon  profitable  rural  practice.  The 
indusl^  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  wiU  be 
most  eoonomically  employed,  when  they  assist  the  natural  ten- 
dencies to  which  diese  conditions  give  rise  —  wheii  they  lend  the 
aids  of  a^uired  knowledge  to  fill  up  the  agricultund  c^tline 
which  nature  herself  has  sketched*  * 

The  inhabitants !  How  much,  after  all,-*-  whatever  the  chi^ 
racter  which  Deity  may  have  impressed  upon  dead  nature  — 
which  physical  and  other  conditions  impose  upon  it — how  much, 
after  all,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  The 
Celtic  nations .  could  never  meet  the  Northman  on  hb  own 
element  to  drive  him  from  British,  Irish,  or  continental  coasts, 
much  less  to  carry  the  war  across  to  bis  Scandinavian  home^ 
To  this  day  the  same  race  dread  the  waters,  and  ^  prefer;  under 
'  all  circumstances,  a  landsman's  life.'  They  linger  on  remote 
and  barren  tracts,  on  rocky  coasts  and  islands,  content  to  live  a 
pauper  and  starveling  life  rather  than  overcome  a  constitutional 
antipathy  to  the  sea.  ^  They  neglect^  in  a  way  almost  incre- 
*  dible,  the  rich  fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
'  on  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland*'.*  They  have 
recently  disappointed,  in  this  latter  country,  the  hopes  an4  per- 
severing endeavours  of  the  most  benevolent,  to  establish  fisher- 
ies fc^*  their  support,  even  while  famine  was  carrying  off  the 
people  by  shoals.  It  is  the  same  Uood  which  has  long  made 
the  Castilian  youth  averse  to  Uie  naval  service  f,  and  which  has, 
in  part,  determined  the  less  brilliant  success  in  war  of  our 
Oallic  neighbours  by  sea  thui  by  land. 

It  is  vnth  agriculture  as  with  service  on  the  ocean  —  the 
character  of  the  people  is  a  fixed  element  as  important  and 
opemtive  as  the  physical  and  other  conditions  of  the  country 
they  possess.  It  is  only  where  the  constitutional  tendency  of 
the  cultivators  concurs — as  it  appears  to  do  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land —  with  the  habits  of  life  implied  in  the  form  of  husbandry 
for  which  the  country  is*best  adapted,  that  in  any  region  agri- 
culture can  be  expected  to  advance  with  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, or  to  attain  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  advance,  it  may  at  successive  periods  be  capable. 

*  The  Danes  and  Northmen  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
p.  107. 

t  Alison's.  *  JEiistory  of  Europe,'  vol  viii.  p.  45. 
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These  fixed  conditions  being  understood  and  kept  in  view, 
how  clearly  do  they  illustrate  the  special  character  of  our 
English  Agriculture,  the  stability  of  our  rural  interests,  the 
Idwi  of  progress  which  our  practical  husbandry  must  naturally 
follow,  and  the  species  of  fostering  which  rural  economy  ought, 
at  the  present  crisis,  to  receive.  As  to  how  they  influence  and 
determine  its  special  character,  we  need  add  little  to  what  we 
have  already  incidentally  stated.  The  Kingdom  has,  in  con- 
sequence, naturally  subdivided  itself  into  the  corn-growing,  the 
cattle-rearing,  the  wool-producing,  and  the  mixed  husbandry 
regions.  And  where  the  population  of  a  region  has  originally 
been,  or  by  removals  has  become,  such  as  is  constitutionally  apt 
for  the  work  which  its  special  husbandry  requires,  the  progress 
of  which  the  region  was  capable  has  more  distinctly  kept  pace 
with  the  general  advancement  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  the  light  thrown  by  these  conditions  on  the  stability  of 
our  rural  interests  deserves  a  fuller  illustration.     The  natural 
subdivision,  above  explained,  gives  a  degree  of  independence^ 
and  indestructibility  to  our  agricultural  position  which  mere 
com,  or  cattle,  or  sugar,   or  cotton-producing  countries  can 
never  possess.     We  have  no  predominant  branch  of  husbandry 
which,  over-riding  all  others,  so  comj^els  them  to  sympathise 
with  it  that  all  must,  of  necessity,  be  depressed  or  all  in  great 
prosperity  at  the  same  time.     As  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  the 
subdivision  of  its  wealth,  and  the  direction  of  its  energies  to 
many  difierent  departments  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
industry,  have  secured  its  constantly  increasing  population  from 
the  recurrence  of  periods  of  universal  depression  —  so  it  is  with 
our  agricultural  community  as  a  whole.     Scarcely  one-half  of 
our  farmers  depend  for  their  profits  upon  the  price  of  corn. 
Hence  the  corn  growers  may  be  sufiering  while  the  rural  in- 
terest, as  a  whole,  continues  to  flourish.     So  the  large  area 
which  depends  upon  the  rearing  of  stock  may  be  complaining, 
while  the  com  growers  are  comparatively  satisfied  and  content. 
Or,  of  the  stock  districts,  one  portion  may  suffer  yearly  loss  by  the 
fall  in  butcher's  meat  —  arising  from  commercial  depressions  or 
other  causes — while  another  portion,  from  the  high  price  of  diury 
produce,  or  of  wool,  caused  by  Saxon  or  Australian  influences^  is 
prosperous  and  happy.     And  then,  again,  the  large  region  in 
which  a  mixed  husbandry  of  com  and  cattle  prevails,  partakes 
of  the  prosperity  of  both  the  others  with  little  of  their  adversity. 
The  land  being  fitted  to  either  culture,  is  converted  from  the 
one  husbandry  to  the  other,  as  varying  markets  and  prudent 
management  suggest.     Even  our  uncertain  climate,  which  is  to 
many  only  a  source  of  lamentation  and  regret,  in  reality  aids  in 
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keeping  us  in  the  same  stable  mediocrity.  We  recollect  well 
the  interest  with  which,  some  ten  years  ago,  we  traced  back  the 
long-kept  accounts  of  a  farming  proprietor  in  East  Lothian, 
who,  for  many  successive  seasons,  had  grown  about  100  acres 
each  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats — and  saw  in  the  annual  balance 
sheets  how  the  seasons  and  markets,  which  were  specially 
favourable,  now  to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other  of  these  crops, 
counterbalanced  each  other,,  and  left  him  a  steady  and  some- 
what equable  yearly  profit  upon  the  whole.  In  a  similar  happy 
way  is  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  tempered 
and  regulated  by  the  fixed  natural  adjustments  to  which  our 
islaiids  are  subjected.  The  diversified  character  of  our  agri- 
cultural capabilities,  arising  from  these  natural  conditions,  gives 
a  stability  to  our  mral  prosperity  which  only  a  very  rare  con- 
currence of  unhappy  circumstances  can  generally  disturb.  To 
this,  in  a  great  degree,  we  look  for  the  ability  to  maintain  our 
position,  and  permanently. to  compete  in  agricultural  progress 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

And  yet  this  very  state  of  things,  upon  which  our  stability 
and  general  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  people  so  much  de- 
pend, singularly  enough  supplies  the  materials  for  constant 
agitation,  and  makes  it  easy  at  all  times  to  represent  the  agri- 
cultural interest  as  in  a  state  of  suffering  or  distress.  Affected 
by  conditions  so  numerous  and  diverse,  it  is  rare  to  find  all 
branches  of  rural  industry  equally  prosperous.  The  same  series 
of  years  which  saw  our  Lothian  friend  fairly  thriving,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  season  drawing  a  satisfactory  return  from  his 
annual  labours  —  the  same  years  witnessed  the  losses  and  rea- 
sonable complaints  of  many  farmers  less  favourably  situated 
than  himself.  One  harvest  brought  disaster  upon  those  who 
depended  on  their  crops  of  wheat  for  the  payment  of  their  rents* 

*  The  non-practical  reader  will  understand  how  great  a  diflference 
the  season  may  make  to  the  wheat  grower,  when  we  mention  that  the 
statistical  returns  collected  by  the  Irish  constabulary  show  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland,  in  1848,  to  have  been  less  by  ten  bushels 
an  acre  than  in  1847.  This,  at  6s.  a  bushel,  is  a  difference  to  the 
farmer  of  3/.  an  acre.  Barley  and  oats  are  liable  to  similar  variations. 
And  it  generally  happens  also,  in  our  climate,  that  when  the  crop  is 
small,  the  quality  also  is  inferior,  and  consequently  the  price  less 
which  it  brings  in  the  market.  The  reader  ought  to  be  informed, 
however,  that  the  Irish  climate  is  more  uncertain  for  wheat  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  may  add,  that  besides  being  very 
uncommon  years  in  Ireland  from  the  failure  of  the  potato,  the  un- 
osaal  nature  of  the  duty  to  the  constabulary  who  collected  the  in- 
formation, renders  the  returns  for  1847  more  open  to  doubt.    The 
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—  another  was  iinpropitious  to  the  cultivators  of  bdrley  soils  — 
while  a  third  threatened  ruin  to  the  higher  land  farmers^  whose 
principal  market  crop  consisted  of  oats.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  subdivisions,  loud  and  well-founded  compliunts  might 
yearly  be  heard;  although,  on  the  virhole,  the  national  agricul-^ 
tural  account,  like  the  balance-sheet  of  our  friend,  showed^ 
May-day  after  May-day,  a  satisfactory  surplus  on  the  winning 
side.  It  is  an  evil  which  flows  directly  irotn  the  same  elements^ 
which  secure,  on  the  whole,  a  stable  prosperity  to  our  national 
i^riculture,  that  the  voice  of  complaint  can  rarely  ever  be 
wholly  hushed  in  our  rural  districts;  and  that  it  can  seldom  be 
difficult  for  any  party  or  selfi^  purpose  to  c*)llect  and  conceh^ 
trate  from  sonie  quarter  of  the  island  the  united  conscientious 
grumblings  of  many  suflfering  &rmers.  With  what  caution, 
then,  should  these  complaints  be  listened  to  as  arguments  fcnr 
any  general  measures  of  relief — how  carefully  should  they  be 
sifted  and  inquired  into  in  connexion  with  the  general  liews 
above  explained!  In  the  natural,  as  in  the  moral  providence  of 
God,  partial  evil  is  often  inseparable  from  general  good. 

But  the  kind  of  progress  which  our  husbandry  is  likely  to 
make  is  indicated  — is  determined,  we  have  said,  and  maybe 
inferred  from  the  same  natural  constants.  That  it  should  make 
progress,  as  a  whole,  is  a  consequence  of  the  restless  and  ad* 
Vancing  tendency  of  the  Anglo-^sucon  race.  The  high  prices  of 
the  war-time,  and  the  growing  population  since  the  peace,  have 
stimulated  this  tendency  and  have  encouraged,  by  ready  markets^ 
both  the  inclosing  of  new  lands  and  the  more  productive  culti* 
vation  of  the  old.  But  the  habits  of  this  population  influenced 
not  less  the  mode  in  whidi  this  pn^ess  took  place — the  kind 
of  produce  which  the  English  farmer  was  urged,  by  increasing 
demands,  to  ndse  —  in  other  words,  the  kind  of  husbandry  he 
was  stimulated  to  extend. 

One  of  the  most  afl^Bcting  of  those  incidents  which  Mr.  Alison 
has  quoted  in  illustratbn  of  the  devoted  fidelity  of  our  Sepoy 
troops  in  India,  is  that  which,  during  their  homeward  biardk 
from  Tippoo  Saib's  capital,  befell  the  troops  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  along  with  General  Matthews  in  1782,  and  were  de* 
Uvered  by  the  peace  of  the  following  year.  During  the  return 
march  to  Madras,  Tippoo's  officers  tried  every  expedient  to 
induce  the  Sepoys  to  forsake  the  Company's  service ;  yet  *  not 
*  only  did  they  all  remain  true  to  their  colours,  but  they  swam 
^  die  tanks  and  rivers  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 

average  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  in  that  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  31^  bushels  per  imperial  acre. 
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^  officers  during  the  night,  bringmg  them  all  thej  could  sav^ 
'from  their  linle  pittance;  "for  we,"  said  they,  **can  live  on 
f  *c  imy  thing,  but  you  require  beef  and  muitofu^  '*  The  national 
bidlHts  thus  nicely  appreciated  and  delicately  ministered  to  by  our 
Indian  fellow  subjects,  are  the  same  which  have  been  specially 
kifluential  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  England. 

We  have  seen  that  one  large  division  of  tiie  island  is  espe^ 
cially  adapted  to  stock  fanmng,  and  another  large  division  to 
stock  or  corn  indiflSereutly.  Now  the  habits  of  the  Engli^ 
people  especially  incline  th^u  to  the  consumption  of  animal 
feod;  and  it  appears  that  the  middle  classes  and  all  above  them 
pay  to  the  &rmer  about  three  times  as  much  for  animal  food 
ndaed  by  him  as  they  do  for  the  corn  they  buy  of  him  to  make 
llieir  breadif     Thus  it  is  probable  timt  at  ail  periods  of  our 

'*  Alisons  *  History  of  Europe,'  vol.  x.  p.  ^71.  Hume  mentions  an 
iqipeal  by  a  British  general  to  his  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  war  grounded 
on  the  same  national  difference  of  diet.  Of  the  English  in  India  an 
Asiatic  writer  might  speak  as  CaBsar  did  of  the  Suevi :  —  ^  Suevorum 
'gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicosissima  Germanorum  omnium.  •  .  • 

*  neque  multum  frumento,  sed  maximam  partem  lacte  atque  pecore 

*  vivunt.*  (De  Bello  Gallico.)  The  Suevi  lived  on  the  Oder  and  in 
the  modern  Brandenburg, 

f  In  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  instances  of  the  pro* 
{KNTtionate  amounts  paid  for  meat^  butter,  and  milk,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  bread  on  the  other ;  the  first  two  of  which  are  given  by  Mn 
Caird,  the  rest  fteaa  onr  own  experienoe  :— 

Meat,       Bread - 
butter,        and 
and  milk,     flour. 

1.  In  a  family  of  18,  of  whom  10  were  servants      -    8  J  to     1 

2.  In  a  large  establishment  of  646  males,  chiefly 

boys — potatoes  being  included  with  meat        -    2^  to     1 

3.  English  family  of  4,  of  whom  2  were  servants;  ^ 

bread  baked  at  home  •  ^  -  -    4    to    1 

4*  Scotch  family  of  4,  of  whom  2  were  servants ; 

bread  bought  at  bakers  -  -  -    3    to     1 

5.  English  Poor-law   Union   House,  total  cost  of 

provisions  per  head  1*.  10c?.  per  week 
Including  potatoes  and  peas  with  meat   - 

6.  English  County  Jiail,  (no  milk,  cheese,  or  butter 

used,  total  cost  of  provisions  per  head  Is.  5^. 
per  week)        -  - 

Ditto,  including  potatoes  with  meat 

Workhouses  and  jails,  and  probably  many  of  the  humbler  classes,^ 
form  an  exception  to  the  proportion  stated  in  the  text.  Against 
barley  and  other  corn  consumed  in  families,  we  set  the  crop  of  wool 
*nd  the  tallow  consumed  in  candles,  soap,  &C4 
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history  as  a  great  kingdom,  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  English 
landowners  has  been  dependent  quite  as  much  upon  the  price  of 
animal  produce  as  upon  the  price  of  corn.  And  this  proportionate 
dependence  has  been  constantly  increasing  with  the  increasing 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  population,  especially  since  the 
peace.  For  at  no  time  since  the  peace  has  the  market  for  home- 
grown com  been  beyond  the  influence  of  importations  from 
abroad,  while  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  supply  of 
foreign  grain  has  almost  regulated  its  price  in  the  English 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  butcher's  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  have  interfered  but  little  with  the 
growth  of  our  English  fields — so  that  a  sustained  encourage- 
<nent  has  been  long  given  to  stock  and  dairy  husbandry,  and  a 
premium  held  out  to  the  diversion  of  land  from  the  growth  of 
com  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  meat,  cheese  and  wool.  So  great 
is  this  premium  at  the  present  moment,  that  while  tlie  same 
amount  of  com  drawn  from  the  wheat  lands  of  the  east  country 
will  bring  in  the  market  about  the  same  price  it  did  eighty 
years  ago,  an  amount  of  dairy  produce  drawn  from  the  stiff  clays 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  which  would  then  sell  for  100/.,  is 
now  worth  200/.  And  the  same  is  true  to  nearly  an  equal  extent 
of  meat,  wool,  and  butter — so  that  supposing  all  improvement  in 
both  corn  and  dairy  land  to  have  meanwhile  stood  still,  the  pro* 
portionate  profit  of  cultivating  the  one  in  comparison  with  th,e 
other  must  have  greatly  increased. 

The  effects  of  this  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  special 
•direction  of  stock  instead  of  com  husbandry,  as  far  as  the  natural 
constants  —  geographical,  physical,  geological,  and  anthropolo- 
gical —  would  admit,  has  been  very  striking,  not  only  on  the 
methods  of  culture  which  have  gradually  established  themselves, 
but  upon  the  influence  exercised  by  recent  legislation  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  upon  the  rents  of  land 
both  absolute  and  comparative.  As  to  the  nXethods  of  culture, 
the  production  of  more  manure,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  keeping  more  stock,  has  enriched  and  rendered  more  produc- 
tive the  corn  land  to  w  hich  it  has  been  applied ;  and  by  thus 
showing  the  value  of  manure  to  many  who  previously  neglected 
it,  has  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  and  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  supplies  from  beyond  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  farm.  How  these  have  led  to  the  collection  and 
importation  of  vast  quantities  of  bones,  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  manufactories  of  artificial  manures,  to  the  transport 
of  whole  hills  of  guano  from  the  remotest  shores  and  islands, 
&c.  &c.,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

Upon  the  legislative  measures  again — of  which,  in  reference 
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to  agriculture,  the  most  contested  have  been  those  affecting 
the  Com  Laws  -^  the  influence  of  this  gradual  change  in  the 
form  of  husbandry  has  been  to  limit  the  seriously  injurious  ac- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  duty  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  entire  value  of  our  farming  produce;  to  a  zone  also  of 
peculiarly  dry  land,  less  visited  by  rain,  and  upon  which  com 
must  always  be  the  largest  and,  probably,  most  profitable  crop. 
And,  lastly,  its  influence  upon  the  comparative  acreable  rental 
in  the  different  regions  we  have  spoken  of,  has  been  both  great 
and  striking.  Thus  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land  in  England,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Young  in  1770,  and  by 
Mr.  Caird  in  1850,  was  as  follows:  — 

s.     d. 
Of26  counties  in  1770  (Young)  -  -  -     13     4 

Same  2Q  counties  in  1850  (Caird)         -  -  -    26  10 

Of  32  counties  in  1850  (Caird)  -  -  -    27     2 

Showing,  as  far  as  these  accounts  are  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
the  average  rental  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  has  doubled 
within  the  last  eighty  years.  But  between  the  rents  of  the 
eastern  and  western  of  the  thirty-two  counties  referred  to 
above,  Mr.  Caird  estimates  the  difference  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Rent  in 

1851. 

«.    d. 

Eastern  and  Southern — 14  corn-growing  counties         -    23    8 

Midland  and  Western  — 16  grazing,  green  crop,  and 

dairy  counties  -  -  -  -  -    31     5 

Difference  -  -  -  -  -      7    9 


According  to  which  numbers,  while  the  one  division  has  risen 
lOs.  Ad.  the  other  has  risen  18^.  \d.  above  the  average  of  1770. 
Thus  the  landlords  have  benefited,  independent  of  all  spour 
taneous  improvements,  through  the  influence  solely  of  what  we 
have  called  natural  constants,  much  more  largely  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  half  of  England.  But  between  the  com- 
parative fortunes  of  the  tenantry  on  the  two  divisions  of  the  island 
there  has  been  a  still  greater  diversity.  For  while  the  value  of 
the  staple  produce,  supposing  it  only  the  same  in  quantity  as  in 
1770,  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  doubled  in  market  value  to  the 
western  farmers,  the  price  of  corn,  the  staple  crop  of  the  eastern 
fiarmer,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1852  as  it  was  eighty 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  leaving  all  imjprovement  on  either 
side  out  of  the  question,  the  money  return  from  the  stock  farms 
has  been  doubled  at  a  cost  of  18«.  Id.  of  increased  rent,  while 
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fratB  the  com  fanns  the  r^^ttms  ure  still  the  aame  in  vidne ^  and 
yfit  the  rent  upon  them  has  been  nused  by  lOs.  Adi  an  acre.* 

And  looking  at  the  future  of  our  English  husbandry^  the 
jsame  natural  progress  will  go  on.  Year  by  year/  this  mixed 
husbandry  of  corn  and  cattle  will  usurp,  the  place  of  the  ni^:^ 
growing  of  corn.  The  feeding  of  stock  will  eictend  itself  easlK 
ward  and  southward)  as  far  as  natural  conditions  permit,  so  as  to 
^ve  a  ^*eat^  share  of  the  more  profitaUe  husbandry  to  the  now 
less  fortunate  counties,  tUl  sometJbing  like  an  equality  be  arrived 
it  between  the  prc^ts  of  the  two  cultures^  And  tiiis  wiU 
come  about  the. soon^  should  there  be  either  a.  rise  in  the  pried 
of  com  from  deficiency  in  the  supply,  at  a  fall  in  thiU;  of  animal 
prpduce  from  too  rapid  an  increase  of  production.  The  high 
prices  which,  while  we  wjrite,  are  being  realised  for  young  stock 
in  the  Irish  markets,  are  a  consequence,  we  believe,  of  this 
effi>rt  towards  an  -equalisation. 

We  have  not  been  anxious  to  criticise  the  statistical  averages 
^bove  made  use  of.  It  was  unnecessary  to  our  immediate 
object  of  illustrating  the  effect  which  natural  constants  exercise 
over  our  national  agriculture,  and  of  showing  how  a  familiarity 
with  these. enables  us  to  comprehend  the  general  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  any  agricultural  epoch ; — how  it  enables  us  also  to  per- 
ceive the  influence  of  this  tendency  upon  the  details  of  the  art 
itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  many  social  interests  which  connect 
themselves  with  it  while  in  a  state^  of  transition ;  and  even  to 
predict  its  future^  and  the  influence  whidi  this  or  that  measure 
IS  likdy  to  exercise  in  rendering  that  future  prosperous.  But 
we  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  looseness  of  the  so-called  statis- 
tical tables  of  rents  and  produce  with  which  Mr.  Caird  and  even 
Arthur  Young  has  favoured  us.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  random  guesses,  and  show  more  dearly  than  almost  any 
thing  dse,  the  necessity  of  ptiblic  steps  towards  obtaining  agri- 
cultural data  on  which  safe  opinions  and  reasonings  may  be  based, 
and  by  which  the  prudence  of  proposed  le^ative  measures  nmy 
be  examined  and  tried.t    We  must  hope  in  that  case,  however^ 

;  *  We  do  not  stop' here  to  inquire  how  far  successive  improvements 
have,  during  this  long  period  l^n  interfering  to  prevent  the  actual 
oondition  of  the  corn  grower  from  beiiig  reaUy  worse  now  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young.  This  is  briefly  considered  in  a  suc-^ 
oeeding  page. 

t  We  give  a  single  fact  from  each  of  these  writers  in  justification 
of  our  strong  language.  1.  Arthur  Young  estimated  the  produce  of 
com  of  all  kinds  in  England  in'1770  at  two  millions  of  quarters  more 
than,  after  all  our  improviements,  the  best  authorities  do  in  1852 ! 
And,  2.  Mr.  Caird  states  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in  North- 
lunberland  to  be  now  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  while  the  Farmers  Club, 
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iitttour  oSobi  statistics  triH  be  more  careMIy  watched,  than 
ihoseof  Fran^  have  been^  according  to  M.  Fajet^  in  his  Obser* 
vatians  iur  Ik  *8tatistique  IntellectueUe  et  Morale  de  7d  France.  ' 
'  How  very  glaring  the  want  even  of  the  most  elementary 
statistical  kno\rledge  upon  agricultural  matterer  in  this  country 
is,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  interesting  dispute  which  has 
recentfy  occupied  a  place  iti  our  leading  journals.  The  present 
Solicitor -General  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  whiJ^ 
iiddressing  the  electors  of  Harwich,  that  *  though  three  millions 
'of  quart^irs  of  corn  may  have  been  imported  in  1850  abbv^ 
'  former  years,  this  had  not  necessarily  given  more  bread  to  the 
^  working'  dasses^  since  three  millions  lees  had  been  grown  ai 
'home.^  Now  though  probably  not  a  single  individual  at  all 
conversant  vritb  British  agriculture  would  attach  importance  to 
this  statement,  y^t  there  exist  in  reality  no  ^ata  by  which  it 
can  be  conclusively  shown  to  be  false;  We  have  little  more 
tban  count^r^assertions  to  place  against  one  another ;  while  by 
an  anmsing  juggle  with  the  English  e&m  inspectors'  returns 
and  those  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  Mr.  George  Young  has  con- 
trived to  give  a  show  of  probability  to  the  Solicitor-General'is 
statements  Golotiei  Torrens  has  the  discretion  to  speak  only  in 
generals  of  the  ^  calamitous  collapse'  of  agriculture ;  but  «dmitii 
fiiat  therfe  are  no  data  by  which  the  *  rapid  contraction'  of  cul- 
tivation can  be  measured.  With  a  similar  atmosphere  of  vague 
uncertainty  almost  every  agricultural  question  is  more  or  less 
surrounded,  and  to  this  vagueness  a  very  large  munber  of  the 
differencea.of  opinion^  out  of  which  parliamentary  and  other 
discussions  arise,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  illustrated  the  kind  and  quality  of 
information  in  reganl  to  our  national  agriculture  which  may  be;^ 
derived^  on  the  one  band,  from  personal  surveys,  even  of  single^ 
counties;  aid,  on  the  other,  from  a  familiarity  with  the  kind' 
and  extent  of  influence  which  physical  and  other  constantly 
operating  natoral  conditions  are  continually  exei^sing  upcm  th^ 
state  of  our'  igrioulture  and  the  proceedings  of  our  Aimers. 
A.  host  of  separate  topics  now  rise  before  us,  to  Whichj  in  the 
present  agitation  of  the  agricultural  body,  we  could  vviHiHgly 
advert.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had 
assigned  to  ourselves,  and  shall  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly 
advert  only  to  two  points. 

of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  since  given  it  as  their  maturely  considwed 
Opinion  that  the  true  average  lies  somewhere  near  eighteen,  but  does 
Bot  exceed  twenty<-two  bushels!  What  opinions  may  we  not  advance 
and  support  if  we  are  a(t  liberty  to  adopt  at  pleasure  data  so  different 
as  these? 
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First  The  question  of  rent  is  one  which  has  given  much 
trouble  to  political  economists  as  well  as  to  landlords  and 
tenants.  It«  amount,  as  Mr.  Caird's  letters  show,  is  frequently 
determined  by  local,  personal,  arbitrary,  and  even  whimsical, 
circumstances,  not  less  than  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  amount  of  the  crops,  and  the  facility  of  access  to 
markets.  We  have  already  seen  that,  with  the  general  progress 
of  the  country,  the  average  rental  of  land  has  been  doubled, 
and  that  the  interference  of  natural  causes  has  caused  this 
increase  to  be  much  greater  on  stock  than  on  corn-growing 
land.  But  the  influence  of  special  improvements  upon  the 
rental  has  not  been  illustrated  by  any  thing  we  have  said,  and 
this  point  we  are  anxious  to  bring  out  as  worthy  at  the  present 
moment  of  especial  consideration,  from  both  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land.  By  way  of  making  this  relation  as  distinct 
as  possible,  we  ^hall  take  the  practical  case  of  a  mixed  com-and- 
cattle  husbandry  farm,  such  as  occur  in  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Bedford,  and  others  of  our  Eastern  counties;  and  we  shall 
suppose  it  to  be  situated  in  either  of  the  two  counties  we  have 
named.  The  average  rental  in  these  two  counties  in  1770  was 
nearly  the  same,  and  they  are  nearly  alike  now.  Thus  they 
were  respectively  in 

1770.  Young.  1851.  Caird. 

Bedford  -  -  -     12    0     per  acre    25    6 

Norfolk  -  -  -     11     6  „  25     0 


Average  of  the  two    -     1 1     9  25     3 

Suppose  a  farm  of  the  average  quality  of  these  counties  to 
have  been  paying  the  average  rent  of  1 1 «.  9d.  per  acre  in  Young's 
time,  then  among  improvements  which  have  been  since  intro- 
duced, and  to  which  an  ascertained  gain  or  saving  per  acre  can 
be  assigned,  we  may  particularise  the  following :  — 

s.  d. 

1.  Steam  threshing,  and  other  barn  machinery,  as  on  Mr. 

Thomas's  farm,  Lidlington,  Beds.,  and  estimated  by  him 

at  a  saving  per  acre  of*  -  -  -  -  -     5     8 

2.  Meat  saved  in  sending  stock  to  London  market  by  rail,  in- 

stead of  driving  them,  as  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre, 
Norfolk,  and  estimated  by  him  at  per  acre  f         -  -     8     0 

3.  Saving  of  grain  left  in  the  straw  when  hand  threshed, 

estimated  by  Mr.  Brown  at  ^jyth.     Take  this  at  half-a- 
bushel  of  wheat  for  each  acre,  or  say      -  -  -     2     0 

4.  Lighter  ploughs,  use  of  cultivators,  and  other  improved  im- 

plements, a  saving  of-  -  -  -  -20 

♦  Caird,  p.  449.  t  ^^^^  P-  ^^• 
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0.  More  ready  access  to  markets  for  heavy  produce,  as  for   8,    d. 
potatoes,  &c.  from  Bedford,  and  cheaper  transport  for  com 
— and  for  manure,  guano,  oilcake,  lime,  &c.  from  market, 
a  saving  of  say   -  -  -  -.  -  -40 

(To  a  dairy  farm  this  item  would  be  much  larger  from  the 
facility  of  sending  milk  and  butter  to  distances  even  of 
sixty  miles  or  more.) 

6.  Thorough  drainage  of  say  one-fifth  only  of  the  farm^  im- 

proving it  Ss,  an  acre  at  least  in  productiveness  and  in 

ease  of  working  —  on  each  acre  -  -  -  -     1     0 

7.  Gain  from  use  of  guano,  bones  in  various  forms,  nitrate  of 

soda,  &c.,  all  introduced  within  this  period*         -  -     5     0 

8.  Saving  of  seed  on  higher  farmed  land,  in  horse  and  other 

food    by  preparing,    steaming,    sprouting  the    barley, 

chopping  the  straw,  &c.,  and  in  the  selection  of  better 

breeds  of  stock  f,  say      •  -  -  -  -     2     6 

In  feeding  farm  horses  alone,  savings  have  in  many  instances 

been  recently  introduced,  which  are  alone  equal  to  2s, 

an  acre  on  arable  land.  J     While  by  the  growth  of 

Italian  rye  grass,  in  others,  the  quantity  of  cattle  on 

the  same  occupation  has  been  doubled.  §  __. 

30    2 


To  this  list  we  might  have  added  many  other  particulars  — 
game  and  hedgerow  timber,  for  example,  from  which  many  corn 
tanners  have  been  wholly  or  partially  relieved,  the  gain .  from 
better  rotations,  &c.  —  and  we  might  safely  have  estimated  at  a 
higher  sum  each  of  those  items  in  regard  to  which  we  have  exer- 
cised our  own  judgment.  But  suppose  these  improvements  and 
savings,  only,  to  have  been  introduced  upon  our  average  farm 
rented  at  11^.  9c?.,  and  supposing  only  half  the  saving  or  profit 
to  have  gone  to  the  landlord,  the  rent  should  now  have  been  — 

Eentinl770-  .  -  .  . 

One-half  savings  and  profit  on  improvements  - 


But  the  real  rental  now  is      - 
Being  a  difference  in  the  tenant's  favour  of  only     - 


♦  See,  inter  alia,  Caird,  p.  167. ;  Johnston's  *  Elements  of  Agricul- 

*  tural  Chemistry  and  Geology,*  5th  edition,  p.  185. ;  and  the  *  Ex- 

*  perimental  Agriculture,'  of  the  same  author,  passim. 

t  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  clxxx.,  pp.  439,  440. 
j  Caird,  p.  345. 
§  Raynbird,  p.  47. 


s. 

d. 

11 

9 

15 

1 

26 

10 

25 

3 

1 

7 
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:.,  Xbis  statement  shpws  us  that  in9{»r0i^0iemt  ia  ti»e,  means  and 
methods  of  the  farmer  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of^  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  source  and  substance  of,  aU  permanent  increase  of 
irent  from  land ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  immediate  interest 
of  all  proprietors  of  land  to  promote  such  improvement*  But  it 
goes  fuii;her,  and  shows  still  more.  Besides  the  savings  and 
gains  above  described^  the  farmer,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
has  had  his  returns  greatly  increased  by  the  rise ,  in  price  which 
^  taken  place  in  farm  produce  during  ^e  eighty  years  we  are 
considering^  In  stock  and  daiiy  produce,  as  we  have  idready 
seen,  this  rise  has  doubled  his  returns.  And  though  in  the  corn- 
growing  districts  less^  such  increased  returns  has  found  its 
way  into  the  farmers'  pockets,  yet  a  judicious  mixed  husbandry 
pf  stock  and  com  has  long  been  the  pride  and  profit  of  both  Nor- 
folk and  Bedford,  the  counties  from  which  our  examples  are  taken. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  full  half  of  his  supposed  savings 
and  gabs  from  improvements,  the  farmer  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  all.  the  increased  returns  which  have  been  derived 
&om  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce.  It  follows,  from  this  fact, 
that  had  there  been  no  rise  in  the  price  of  produce,  the  tenantry 
must  have  retained  to  themselves  more  than  one-half  of  the  sup- 
posed benefits  from  improvements ;  in  other  words,  the  rents 
would  never  have  risen  to  their  present  average  height  Wci 
say  the  tenantry  must  liave  retained  more,  be^^  otherwise 
they  could  neither  have  accumulated  the  caj^al  by  which  the 
improvements  have  been  «£feoted,  nor  have  beoi  able  to  procure 
those  additional  comforts  which  the  progress  of  society  has  made 
necessary  to  the  happy  existence  of  the  tenantry,  not  less,  than 
^f  the  landlords  of  1851  compared  with  those  of  1770.  Not 
only,  therefore,  has  practical  improvement  been  the  cause  of  the 
rise  of  rent,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rents  is  only 
compatible  with  the  continuance  o£  progressive  improvement, 
and  especially  of  improvement  in  that  Une  of  increaai^  the  pro- 
duction of  higher  priced  animal  food  of  all  kinds,  which  the 
advocates  of  high  farming  are  on  every  hand  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  rural  community. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  in  the 
light  of  the  above  remarks,  how  it  comes  that  during  all  this  long 
period  of  improvement  the  average  rental  of  Surrey  has  only 
risen  3*.  Zd.  (from  15*.  9c?.  to  18«.  6^),  while  in  Durham  it  has 
aQtually  fallen  3*.  (from  21*.  to  17«.)  an  acre  ?  i 

Second.  The  question  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  — 
in  another  form,  what  can  be  dcme  to  better  the  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  farming  body  which  has  suffered  most  from  the 
recent  fisdl  in  the  price  of  com — is  one  which  for  the*  moment  has 
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]:!9-«cq«tired  ^  fiiotitiQaa  importaiiee  from  the  aooesiioii  to  offioe 
of  a  nominally  Protectionist  Administration.  The  tenor  of /die 
(tfesent  Article  is  to  sbow^  that  the  alteration  of  the  Com  Lavs  in 
reality  affects  only  a  fraction,  either  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  three 
kingdoma  or  of  its  agricultural  produce  in  money  value -^  and 
that  a  natural  tei^ncy  to  the  production  of  animal  foodt '  is 
in  operation,  tlu'ou^  which,  if  un^turbed5  matters  will  by  and 
hy  be  enabled  in  a  great  measure  to  adjust  themselves  agaaik 
There,  are,  however^  m»iy  minor  points — ^such  as  those  indicated 
by  the  gcumUings  we  met  within  Suffolk — which  the  L^sla^ 
im%  atk^  proprietors  and  tenantry  t(^ether,  the  special  frkiuls  of 
agricultural  improvement,  or  the  influence  of  public  (pinion,  may 
by  degrees  effects  and  which  may  materially  lud  in  promotkig 
oomfort  and  contentment  in  rural  quarters.  We  merely  ^iii^ 
merate  a  few  of  these,  by  way  of  hints  to  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  doing  something  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  redl 
and  intelligible  good.  Among  the  negative  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  we  place,  first,  the  cessation  of  all  future  intermed- 
dling with  the  trade,  in  corn  or  other  agricultural  produce  of 
native  growth.  As  to  what  they  may  positively  do  or  facilitate 
Mr.  C^icd  recommends :  — 

1.  The  cheapening  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land. 

2.  The  sale  of  overburdened  estates  (power  to  sell). 

3.  The  encouragement  of  leases  with  liberal  covenants. 

4.  An  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement. 

5.  The  colleetion  of  agricultural  statistics. 

To  these  we  add :  — 

6.  Further  advices  of,  public  money  for  land  drainage,  and  other 
improvements. 

7.  Alteration  of  the  law  of  distress  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  of  the  law  of  settlement  for  that  of  the  labourer. 

8.  Promotion  of  further  extension,  in  the  rural  districts,  of  easy 
means  of  intercourse  by  roads  and  railways. 

9.  A  reconsideration  of  the  game  laws,  with  the  view  of  removing 
^  social  disadvantages  which  the  preservation  of  game  now 
engenders. 

Then,  acting  either  singly  or  conjointly,  landlords  and  tenants, 
may  of  themselves  introduce  profitable  ameliorations ;  as  to, 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  leasehold  tenure  and  an  adjustment  oi 
the  allowances  to  retiring  tenajits. 

'  2.  The  enlargement  of  fields  and  the  improvement  of  hedge- 
rows, the  introduction  of  better  rotations  — of  threshing  machines, 
reapers*,  and  otlier  improved  implements  —  of  cheaper  modes  of 
■■    ■  ,      '         I .  ■  ,  .  ■ .       . ,   ■  ■  ■       ,  ,  i 

•  The  experience  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  brother  of  the  inventor,  is  tha^ 
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working  and  preparing  the  land.— and  of  a  more  liberal  system 
of  manuring. 

3.  Extending  the  growth  of  flax,  chicory,  and  even  of  the 
sugar  beet  in  favourable  localities. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  the  purely  scientific  part  of  agri- 
culture, we  might  recommend  the  prosecution  of  scientific  expe- 
riments in  the  field — the  preparation  of  surface  or  drift  maps  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  special  use  of  practical  agriculture — and  the 
enlargement  of  the  means  of  agricultural  education.  But  each 
of  the  former  two  would  require  a  special  illustration,  of  which 
our  space  does  not  admit ;  while,  that  the  question  of  agricultural 
education  has  in  it,  as  regards  English  agriculture,  a  remarkable 
speciality  is  proved  by  the  fact, — that  with  the  smallest  organi- 
sation for  public  instruction  in  knowledge  bearing  upon  it. 
Great  Britain  has  obtained  in  the  improvement  and  practice 
of  this  art  the  very  highest  place.  We  leave  these  topics, 
therefore,  for  future  consideration. 


Art.  VIII. — Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon.  Illustrative  of  Portraits  in  his  Gal- 
lery. By  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  3  vols.  8vo.  London: 
1852. 

Qk  the  29th  of  November,  1667,  Evelyn  of  the  Sylva  went 

to  visit  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  in  Piccadilly :  *  I  found 

^  him  in  his  garden  at  his  new-built  palace,  sitting  in  his  gout- 

*  wheel  chair,  and  seeing  the  gates  setting  up  towards  the  north 

*  and  the  fields.     He   looked   and   spake  very  disconsolately. 

*  After  some  while  deploring  his  condition  to  me,  I  took  my 

*  leave.  Next  morning  I  heard  he  was  gone.'  He  was,  indeed, 
gone  for  the  last  time,  leaving  his  scarcely  finished  palace,  and 
saw  that  splendid  building,  the  very  joy  of  his  heart,  no  more ; 
— the  finest  piece  of  domestic  architecture,  in  Evelyn's  opinion, 
which  had  been  raised  in  England,  and  far  surpassing  Audley 
End,  with  which  he  compares  it; — in  the  simpler  language  of 
Pepys's  cockney  admiration,  *  a  most  beautiful  house,  and  most 
^  strongly  built  in  every  respect;  and  as  if  it  had,  as  it  hath, 

*  the  Chancellor  for  its  master.'  Twelve  months  afterwards 
Evelyn  dined  there  with  Clarendon's  son,  Lord  Combury,  and 
took  especial  note  of  the  grand  ornament  of  the  place,  *  the  pic- 

the  use  of  the  reaper,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  gives  a  saving  of  3f.  6dL 
upon  every  acre  in  vcorn. 
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'  tures  of  most  of  our  ancient  and  modem  wits,  poets,  philo- 

*  sophers,   and  learned  Englishmen  ;    which  collection  of  the 
^  Chancellor's  I  much  commended,  and  gave  his  Lordship  a 

*  catal(^e  of  more  to  be  added/ 

The  forming  of  this  famous  portrait-gallery  had  been  one  of 
the  Chancellor's  magnificent  passions.  It  was  a  pursuit  which 
suited  his  historical  imagination, — the  *  anthropologous '  turn  of 
his  mind,  as  his  Oxford  constituents  might  have  called  it ;  his 
fondness  for  dwelling  on  individual  characters,  and  bodying  them 
forth  in  classical  delineations ;  his  strong  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  noble,  chivalrous,  and  distinguished.  It  must  have  cost 
him  a  sad  pang  to  quit  it ;  and  we  can  conceive  the  disgraced 
statesman  echoing  the  bitter  regrets  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mazarin,  when  summoned  six  years  before  to  a  still  heavier 
parting :  ^  Ah  mes  tableaux,  nics  chers  tableaux,  que  j'aime  tant 

*  .  .  .  .  et  qui  m'ont  tant  coute !' 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  taste  for  these  expensive 
luxuries  was  not  quite  so  extravagant  in  Clarendon  as  an 
humbler  collector  might  find  it.  Though  a  French  marshal  of 
Napoleon  could  undoubtedly  cover  his  walls  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  an  English  Chancellor  even  under  the  Stuarts,  still  it  has 
been  whispered,  that  when  Hyde  held  the  seals  the  days  of  Bacon 
were  not  so  far  gone  by  as  to  have  rendered  the  comfortable 
practice  of  propitiating  the  dispenser  of  justice  and  patronage 
by  donations  wholly  obsolete.     *  That  picture  saved  an  honest 

*  man's  life,'  observed  Soult  to  a  visitor,  pointing  out  a  *  gem.' 

*  Yes,'  whispered  his  aide-de-camp,  *  Soult  threatened  to  shoot 

*  its  owner,  but  let  him  off  in  consideration  of  the  picture.' 
Possibly,  it  is  hinted,  there  may  still  have  been  suitors,  in  Lord 
Clarendon's  time,  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  they  could 
procure  a  place,  or  even  save  an  estate,  by  a  similar  sacrifice.. 
We  are  treading  here  on  delicate  ground:  for  such  is  the 
proud  attachment  of  members  of  English  families  to  names  pos- 
sessing for  them  hereditary  or  even  party  interest,  that  the  fair 
£eune  of  a  great  man  of  two  centuries  ago  may  be  still  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  and  even  irritating  debate.  The  late  Lord 
Dover  excited  considerable  scandal  by  the  paradoxical  onslaught 
which  it  pleased  him  to  make  some  years  ago,  in  his  ^  Historical 

*  Inquiries,'  on  that  of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  In  reference  to 
this  matter  of  the  pictures.  Lord  Dover  brought  forward  as  part 
of  his  indictment  the  allegations  of  Lord  Dartmouth :  one  whose 
accusations  no  man  ought  to  repeat  without  fully  warning  the 
reader  of  the  character  of  their  author :  *  one  whose  splenetic 
<  humour,'  says  Mr.  Hallam, '  makes  him  no  good  witness  against 

*  any  one.'     This  unmerciful  scandal-monger  says  that  Lord 
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Clarendon  *  undertook  the  protection  of  those  who  had  plundered 

*  and  sequestrated  the  others ;  which  he  very  artfully  contrived,  by 

*  making  the  King  believe  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  ease  and 
^  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  his  friends ;  upon  which  he  brought 

*  in  most  of  those  who  had  been  the  main  instruments  and  pro- 

*  moters  of  the  late  troubles,  who  were  not  wanting  in  their 

*  acknowledgments  in  the  manner  he  expected :  which  produced 

*  the  great  house  in  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers' 

*  goods  brought  thither  for  peace-offerings,  which  the  right  own- 

*  ers  durst  not  claim  when  they  came  into  possession.'  Against 
this  libel  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  resolutely  defends  her  eminent 
ancestor :  and  less  partial  critics  will  probably  pronounce  it  a 
gross  invention  of  the  profligate  set  who  procured  his  disgrace : 
men,  whose  common  preface  to  an  impudent  piece  of  begging  wa& 
to  lay  the  ruin  brought  on  them  by  their  own  debaucheries  at 
the  door  of  the  Roundheads  and  their  protector  Clarendon.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  her  Ladyship's  plea  altogether  negatives  the 
minor  offence  of  taking  an  occasional  present.  Indeed,  she  can- 
didly quotes  the  language  of  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  Chancellor, 
his  memory,  and  his  gallery  very  dearly,  but  who  confirms  on  this 
point  the  popular  belief:  —  *  When  Lord  Clarendon's  design  of 
^  making  this  collection  was  known,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Pepys, 

*  everybody  who  had  any  of  the  portraits,  or  could  purchase  them 

*  at  any  price,  strove  to  make  their  court  by  presenting  them.  By 
^  this  means  he  got  many  excellent  pieces  of  Vandyke,  and  other 

*  originals  by  Lely  and  other  the  best  modem  masters.'  None 
of  the  heavier  charges  of  corruption,  profusely  vented  against 
Clarendon,  have  ever  been  brought  home  to  him:  but  tout 
hamme  est  homme,  and  a  collector  most  of  all;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  Evelyn  gives  the  real  origin  of  one  portion 
of  Clarendon's  pictorial  wealth,  though  Lady  Theresa,  with  very 
great  truth,  suggests  that  of  another. 

*  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  Chancellor  and  many  other  collectors  of  the  period  may 
have  become  possessed  of  portraits  that  had  once  been  prized  and 
cherished  by  their  original  owners.  The  Royalists  were  not  the  only 
sufferers  during  the  civil  wars.  Many  houses  were  pillaged  on  each 
side,  and  large  collections  of  pictures  were  thrown  into  the  market 
both  by  plunder  and  by  the  necessity  for  money.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  lived  for  a  time  on  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
his  father's  gallery.' 

Lady  Theresa  might  also  have  specified  Lord  Arundel's, 
which  perhaps  was  greater  still.  But  that  of  Charles  himself 
furnished  the  greatest  windfalls  of  all.  His  various  collections 
comprised,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  not  less  than   1387 
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pictures;  of  which  the  catalogue  is  preserved ;  but  numbers 
more  were  wasted  in  the  confusion  as  unregarded  trifles, — 
given  away,  among  other  things,  to  the  King's  old  servants 
by  way  of  arrears  of  wages ;  as  appears  from  the  statement 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  quoted  by  Lady  Theresa,  that  her 
husband  p^d  no  less  than  2000Z.  to  some  of  these  people  for 
pictures,  and  *  bought  such  good  pennyworths,  that  they  were 
'  valued  at  much  more  than  they  cost.'  That  heroic  lady  seldom 
provokes  a  smile;  but  we  cannot  help  being  a  little  amused 
J^t  her  indignation  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the  Res- 
toration, reclaimed  the  aforesaid  pictures,  ^  in  spite  of  the  Act 
*  of  Oblivion,'  foi^etting  on  the  other  hand  himself  to  repay  the 
Colonel  the  cash  which  the  latter  had  actually  advanced  for 
these  unlucky  ^  pennyworths.' 

In  truth,  from  the  first  sack  of  Imperial  Borne  until  the 
great  European  catastrophe  which  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Marshals  aioresaid,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  to 
the  collector  than  that  produced  by  the  English  civil  wars; 
and  the  gallery  of  Clarendon  House  must  indeed  have  been  a 
noble  spectacle.  Lady  Theresa  has  endeavoured,  with  affec- 
.  tionate  industry,  to  catalogue  its  contents ;  but  the  attempt  is  only ' 
partially  successful.  The  lists  given  by  Evelyn,  obviously  in- 
complete, mention  about  seventy  by  name,  besides  *  all  the  late 
'Chancellors  and  grave  Judges  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,* 
'  James,  and  Charles  L,  sevend  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  the 

*  former  and  present  age ; '  and  so  forth.  Lord  Hyde's  inventory 
in  1750,  comprising  only  a  portion,  but  with  some  later  addi- 
tions, gives  nearly  150.  But  the  quality  of  the  collection  was- 
more  remarkable. than  its  number:  for  it  was  not  made  at  hap-^ 
hazard,  but  selected  by  deisign,  under  the  eye  of  one  by  whom 
all  that  was  eminent  in  English  story  was  thoroughly  known 
and  appreciated,  and  comprised  what  he  considered  the  elite  of 
the  nation  during  the  most  stirring  years  of  all  its  annals,  from 
the  Armada  to  the  Restoration. 

On  the  demolition  of  Clarendon  House,  the  pictures  were  re- 
moved to  Cbrnbury,  the  country-seat  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  The 
second  Lord  Clarendon  was  constantly  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 

*  which,  how  contracted,  remains  yet  a  mystery,'  says  Evelyn, 

*  he  being  no  way  a  prodigal ; '  but  the  truth  is,  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  dull,  steady  men,  who  are  always  in  debt  from 
mere  want  of  strength  of  mind  to  keep  out  of  it^  The  first 
inroads  on  the  collection  seem  to  have  been  made  to  meet  these 
demands.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  it  passed  to  his  brother 
Lawrence,  Lord  Rochester,  when  the  latter  took  from  Lord 
Clarendon  a  private  conveyance  of  Combury  to  clear  his  debts. 
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This  circumstance  saved  it  from  the  dispersion  which  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  if  it  had  descended  to  the  third 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  notorious  profii<]:ate  and  spendthrift,  whose 
picture,  in  the  dispjuise  of  a  woman,  is  said  by  Lady  Theresa  to 
be  in  Sir  John  Pakington's  house  in  Worcestershire,  being  the 
costume  in  which  he,  when  governor  of  New  York,  was  wont  to 
startle  the  sober  Dutchmen  in  his  nightly  frolics.  The  title 
ultimately  passed  to  the  younger  branch,  the  lineage  of  Lord 
Rochester.  Another  unworthy  descendant  of  this  race,  Henry, 
Lord  Clarendon,  having  again  greatly  encumbered  the  property, 
Combury  was  sold  in  1749  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  but 
the  pictures  remained  the  property  of  the  Hyde  family.  The 
son  of  the  last  Hyde  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hyde,  died  in  1751, 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whose  whole  property  had  been 
transferred  to  him  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  discharging  the 
debts.  Lord  Hyde  left  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
Lady  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest  daughter  of  his  eldest  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  the  pictures  being  specially  left  as  heirlooms. 
He  died  in  1753,  at  Paris. 

Lady  Charlotte  Capel  married  the  Hon.  Thomas  Villiers, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art  and  history,  the 
precious  portrait-gallery  did  not  pass  without  injury  through  the 
ordeal  of  household  arrangements  and  lawsuits.  The  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  Lady  Essex's  younger  sister,  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  settlement  which  transferred  all  this  property 
to  her  niece ;  and  the  eccentric  duchess  was  not  one  of  those 
self-denying  people  who  are  bom  to  act  the  part  of  family 
martyrs.  She  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  utter  scorn  on  all  her 
sister's  family,  and  especially  on  her  niece's  husband.     *  Could 

*  they  not  find  the  puppy  a  collar/  she  exclaimed,  when  the 
barony  of  Hyde  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Villiers  by  George  IL, 
^  without  giving  him  the  honours  of  my  ancestors?'  After  ten 
years  of  Chancery,  her  Grace  succeeded  in  defeating  Lord  Corn- 
bury's  attempt  to  preserve  the  collection,  and  obtained  half  of  it. 
The  Queensbury  portion  was  removed  to  Amesbury:  and 
thence  (by  the  last  duke)  to  Richmond,  where  Horace  Walpole 
saw  it  in  1786.  *  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
^  bury's  palace  at  Richmond,  under  the  conduct  of  George 

*  Selwyn,  the  concierge.    You  must  imagine  how  noble  it  looks, 

*  now  the  Amesbury  gallery  are  hung  up  there.      The  great 

*  hall,  the  great  gallery,  the  eating  room,  and  the  conridor,  are 
«  covered  with  whole  and  half  lengths  of  royal  family  favourites, 

*  ministers,  peers,  and  judges,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  not  one 

*  original  I  thinks  at  least  not  onefine^  yet  altogether  they  look 
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*  very  respectable.'  After  the  last  Duke  of  Queensbury'a  deaths 
this  collection  passed^  with  other  property,  to  Lord  Douglas, 
and  is  now  (with  considerable  diminution)  at  Bothwell. 

Lady  Jane  CapeFs  half  forms  at  present  the  collection  at  *the 

*  Grove,'  of  which  her  descendantj  Lady  Theresa,  has  now  made 
herself  the  special  historian  ;  adding  thereby  an  appendix  of  no 
common  interest  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lister,  on  the  life  of  Lord 
Clarendon  himself. 

Either  Horace  Walpole  was  much  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of 
the  pictures  at  Bichmond,  which,  with  submission  to  Lady 
Theresa,  we  think  unlikely,  or  Duchess  Kitty  was  egregioudy 
circumvented  in  the  choice  of  her  half,  although  it  seems  that 
the  selection  was  left  to  herself.  For  although  it  is  true,  that 
the  Chancellor  seems  to  have  formed  his  collection  much  more 
with  regard  to  completeness  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  than  to 
merit  in  point  of  art,  yet  the  gallery  at  the  Grove  is  assuredly 
rich  in  noble  specimens  of  the  second  great  era  of  portrait- 
painting.  It  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  studying  the 
second-rate  painters  of  that  time  —  such  as  Van  Somers,  and 
especially  Jansen,  who  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  him  in  the 
exclusive  homage  paid  to  the  name  of  Vandyke.  But  not  less 
than  twenty  works  of  Vandyke  himself  are  catalogued  by  Lady. 
Theresa  as  now  at  the  Grove ;  and  these  include  most  of  the 
great  noblemen  of  Charles  the  First's  Court  and  time — the  heroes 
of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  They  were  painted  mostly,  as 
it  would  seem,  during  il  pittore  cavalleresco^s  second  visit  to 
England.  They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit:  but 
among  them  are  as  fine  examples  of  the  artist  as  any  which  this 
country  affords ;  and  the  following  passage,  to  which  we  must 
reluctantly  limit  the  pictorial  part  of  our  extracts,  will  show 
how  much  appreciation  of  art  Lady  Theresa  has  derived,  to- 
gether with  her  biographical  learning,  from  the  subjects  of  her 
fevourite  gallery. 

*  All  anecdotes  connected  with  the  private  history  of  Vandyck,  or 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  have  been  so  carefully  collected  by  various 
writers,  and  the  doubt,  so  interesting  to  the  English,  at  length  cleared 
up,  as  to  the  time  and  duration  of  his  early  visit  to  England,  that  it 
would  be  as  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  his  biography  here  as  to 
dwell  upon  his  excellence  as  an  artist  and  as  a  portrait-painter. 
But  those  who  have  been  led  to  make  his  works  an  object  of  interest 
and  pursuit,  are  naturally  struck  with  the  heavy  burden  which  is 
laid  upon  his  reputation  in  the  very  large  number  of  indifferent 
pictures  which,  through  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  are  attributed  to 
his  pencil.  Flowing  locks,  and  collars  trimmed  with  lace  turned  fiat 
upon  a  dark  costume,  seem  often  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which 
an  ill-painted  picture  claims  the  right  to  be  called  "a  Vandyck;"  the 
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worst  copies  are  stoutly  maintained  to  be  originals,  and  names  of  per- 
sons are  assigned  to  portraits,  in  proof  of  authenticity  that  violate  all 
possibility  as  to  date  or  place :  those  who  were  dead  before  Vandydt 
was  born,  and  those  who  were  born  after  his  death,  are  alike  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  honour  of  being  portrayed  by  the  great  Apelles 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Pretensions  such  as  these  are,  in  fact,  the  homage  which  fame 
and  excellence  provoke,  and  spring  from  the  natural  desire  to  possess, 
or  be  thought  Jo  possess,  what  the  world  has  agreed  to  value  highly  : 
but  whilst  gross  pretensions  may  excite  ridicule,  and  interested  frauds 
call  forth  the  indignation  of  the  zealous  admirers  of  a  favourite 
master,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  considerable  difficulty  arises 
even  amongst  competent  judges  and  honest  witnesses  in  determining 
the  originality,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  originality,  in  several 
of  Vandyck's  pictures. 

*  It  is  clear  that  from  his  studio  many  more  portraits  emanated  than 
could  have  been  executed  by  him  alone  during  the  few  months  of  his 
first  visit  to  England  in  1620,  or  in  the  nine  years  of  his  second 
residence,  beginning  in  1632.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  working 
for  him  scholars,  such  as  David  Beck,  John  de  Reyn,  and  others, 
.who  successfully  imitated  his  painting  when  employed  under  his 
direction  to  copy  his  pictures  or  paint  from  his  designs,  and  into 
whose  work  he  could  always  introduce  his  own  handling  of  the  more 
important  parts,  and  add  those  peculiar  touches  that  set  at  once  his 
own  mark  on  the  performance,  and  thus  raise  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
copy  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  duplicate  production.  Conse- 
quently, the  repetition  of  a  portrait  from  the  studio  of  Vandyck  fur^ 
nishes  no  evidence  by  which  to  solve  the  question  of  copy  or  original. 
When,  therefore,  the  unequal  excellence  of  the  picture  affords  room 
for  doubt,  the  point  of  how  much  or  how  little  was  the  work  of  the 
master'^  own  hand,  can  only  now  be  divined  by  the  skill  of  the  con- 
noisseur. To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  the  more  commcm- 
place  ones  occasioned  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  disguises  effected 
by  picture-cleaners'  repairs. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  works  which  affi)rd  greater  faci- 
lities, both  artistic  and  historical,  to  be  recognised  as  proceeding 
from  his  studio  than  Vandyck's  English  portraits.  They  were  chiefly 
the  portraits  of  persons  distipguished  by  their  rank  or  position  ;  and 
of  many  there  are  prints,  either  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  name  of  "  Vandyck  pinxit"  inscribed  on  the  engraving.  Again, 
the  age  of  the  persons  represented,  being  known,  will  be  found  to 
correspond  or  not  either  to  the  time  of  his  first  or  his  second  visit  to 
England ;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  costume  of  these  two  periods 
offisrs  another  means  of  testing  the  correspondence  of  the  apparent 
age  of  the  person  depicted  and  the  time  when  Vandyck  could  hare 
painted  him.  When  the  subject  of  a  portrait  is  represented  as  bear- 
ing the  insignia  of  any  particular  order  of  knighthood,  the  date  of  his 
admission  into  that  order,  being  compared  with  that  of  Vandyck's 
first  or  second  visit,  affi^rds  another  guide  as  to  the  period  at  which 
it.  w^s  painted  ;  unless,  as  may  have  happened  in  ^ome  cases,  the 
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garter  or  ribbou  were  added  by  a  later  artist.  Another  mark  of 
Vandyck's  studio  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  certain  curtains, 
which  probably  belonged  to  him,  and  became  favourite  pieces  of 
furniture  for  the  purpose  of  backgrounds,  and  of  which  the  pattern  as 
well  as  colour  are  so  carefully  painted  as  to  render  them  at  once 
familiar  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  attentively  at 
the  composition  of  his  pictures.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all 
the  instances  in  which  the  favoured  rich  damask  curtains  appear,  and 
how  the  same  pattern  may  be  traced  sometimes  hanging  down,  some- 
times folded  transversely,  sometimes  drawn  tight — giving  the  effect 
of  an  oak  panel ;  but  there  are  the  curtains,  sufficiently  well  deiined 
to  leave  no  difficulty  to  any  one  in  recognising  and  identifying  them 
as  easily  as  the  well-known  furniture  of  his  own  house. 

*  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  Vandyck's 
pictures  which  characterise  his  pencil,  and  which  mark  what  in  art 
may  be  termed  his  ^^feeling"  in  composition,  his  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  the  form  of  his  designs.  The  frequent  introduction 
of  a  small  portion  of  landscape  in  the  background — the  mass  of 
shadow  produced  by  some  object  introduced  on  one  side  of  the  picture 
— the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  half  tints,  and  even  the  peculiar 
blue  hue  which  his  pictures  assume  when  faded  —  the  pointed  hand, 
the  arm  resting  on  the  hip  or  on  a  ledge,  so  as  to  relieve  the  straight 
line  of  the  standing  figure  by  the  introduction  of  a  triangular  form 
on  the  side,  or  the  foot  raised  on  a  step,  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
the  bended  knee — the  rich  satin  in  his  costumes — the  precision  of 
touch  without  hardness,  of  elaborately  worked  lace — the  often  re- 
peated roses,  in  the  hand  or  on  the  table,  with  his  female  portraits  — 
the  favourite  attitude  of  the  hand  clutching  the  skirt  of  the  gown — 
the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted  force  and  dignity  to  his  portraits 
of  men,  of  cold  serenity  to  those  of  women,  and  of  well-bred  demure- 
ness  to  his  children — are  so  many  types  by  which  the  hand  of  Van- 
dyck  may  be  traced.  The  imitators  of  this  great  master  may  have 
adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  some  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  his  style  and  composition  ;  but  due  attention  paid  to  his  peculiari- 
ties, combined  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  age,  decoration,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  persons  represented,  will  tend  at  least  to 
save  the  error  of  attributing  portraits  to  Vandyck  that  do  not  tally 
with  the  period  of  his  second  residence  in  England,  when  the  style 
by  which,  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  was  confirmed.'  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.241.  244.) 

Of  the  three  worthies  whom  Lady  Theresa  selects  in  the 
present  volumes  as  representatives  of  the  Chancellor's  troop  of 
illustrious  friends^  we  pass  over  Lord  Falkland  as  a  personage 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  subject  of  a  thousand  deUneations^ 
frooLthe  literary  portraits  by  Clarendon  and  his  copyists,  down  to 
the  sulky  likeness  in  plaister  which  stands  sentinel  in  Mr.  Barry's 
magnificent  avenue  to  the  House  of  Co  mons.  We  pass  on 
.without  reluctance  to  a  less  known  character,  but  scarcely  less 
deserving  to  be  known  —  the  gentle  giant.  Lord  Capell,  tl^e 
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Ajax  of  Charles'  army  for  personal  valour  and  honest  simplicity 
of  purpose,  without  one  scruple  of  the  obstinacy  and  arrogance 
that  sully  the  high  qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero.  Brave  as  a 
paladin,  yet  modest  as  a  woman  and  gentle  as  a  child,  great  in 
his  absolute  sacrifice  of  self  and  in  the  perfect  unconsdousneas 
of  his  own  greatness,  there  is  no  one  of  the  champions  of 
Boyalism  in  the  great  rebellion  to  whom  we  turn  in  memory 
with  feelings  so  nearly  resembling  those  of  personal  attachment* 
Arthur  Capell  lost  both  his  parents  early  in  life,  and  was 
Ijrought  up  by  his  grandfather,  *a  gentleman  of  great  estate,. 

*  and  one  who  followed  the  old  mode  of  our  nation ; '  an  ^  old 

*  courtier  of  the  Queen's,'  with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  good 
qualities  of  that  venerable  character.  In  the  long  peace  of  the 
early  Stuart  reigns,  the  ^  grand  tour'  was  almost  as  common  a 
stage  of  education  as  it  became  again  in  the  last  century ;  but 
old  Sir  Arthur  negatived  it  in  the  case  of  his  grandson,  and  set 
forth  a  paper  of  ^  Reasons  against  the  travelling  of  my  grand- 

*  chylde,  Arthur  Capell,  into  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,'  which 
would  probably  have  tempted  Sydney  Smith  to  pronounce  the 
author  a  ^  foolometer '  of  exquisite  accuracy  for  the  year  1622. 

^  Imprimis.  His  callinge  is  to  be  a  countery  gentillman,  wherein 
there  is  lyttell  or  no  use  of  foreane  experience.  • 

*  2.  Item.  If  God  visitt  him  w^  sicknes,  he  shall  not  have 
those  helpes  abroade  that  he  shall  have  at  home  in  his  owen  countery. 
And  there  lyethe  a  greate  penalty  upon  his  deathe :  for  his  brother 
is  so  younge,  as  in  all  probabylyty  he  is  like  to  be  a  warde,  w^ 
will  be  a  greate  hindrance  unto  the  family,  boat  he  by  the  impove-. 
ryshinge  the  estate  of  the  next  heyer,  and  by  the  ill  p'viding  for  the 

.  younger  children,  his  sisters,  both  for  their  educatyons  and  hopes  for 
iheir  preferments  in  maryage. 

*  3.  Item.  His  tyme  maye  be  better  spent  at  home  than  abroade 
in  regard  that  he  may  study  the  lawes  of  the  relme,  maye  be  made 
acquoynted  with  his  estate  iu  his  grandfather's  lyfetime,  whereby  he 
shall  be  better  able  to  governe  it  aftei*.  Allso,  if  he  will  applye  him- 
j^lfe,  he  maye  be  a  good  staye  and  helpe  to  his  owlde  and  weak 
grandfather,  whereby  many  of  the  name  and  family,  as  yet  but  in 
meane  estate,  maye  be  the  better  provided  for. 

*  4.  Item.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  throughe  the  wycked  prests  and 
Jesuites  in  those  forane  partes  he  may  be  perverted  to  the  idolatrous 
Eomane  relygion :  and  if  it  be  answered  that  he  is  so  well  grounded 
in  trewe  relygyon  allready  that  there  is  no  fear  thereof,  it  may  be 
replyed  agayne  that  he  is  very  younge,  and  they  subtyle  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  that  it  is  a  safer  waye  by  abstayninge  from  travell  to 
avoyde  the  meanes,  then  for  a  man  to  thrust  himself  ii^to  the  peryll 
w'^out  any  necessary  occasyon.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

Arthur  Capell  staid  at  home,  and  acquired  the  celebrated 
property  of  Casliiobury  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Moii- 
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son.  He  was  already  in  middle  age  when  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned^  having  been  born  in  1603 :  but  he  entered 
it  with  all  the  popular  zeal  which,  the  reader  will  observe  on 
examination,  was  generally  most  prevalent  among  men  who 
had  attained  that  particular  age ;  men  on  whom  the  blow  in<^ 
flicted  by  the  illegal  conduct  of  Charles  in  the  first  year  of 
Ms  reign  had  fallen  in  the  vigour  of  their  youth,  when  their 
susceptibilities  were  strongest,  and  whose  youthful  resent- 
ment was  as  it  were  prolonged  and  kept  alive  by  ten  years  of 
r^ression*  Lady  Theresa  doubts  as  to  the  particular  motive 
and  crisis  of  his  conversion  to  Royalism ;  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  caused  by  the  execution  of  Strafford.  His  share  in  it  was 
the  one  sin  of  which  he  accused  himself  on  the  scaffold  —  the 
one  act  of  cowardice  of  a  brave  and  virtuous  life :  *  which '  (he 
s^d  to  Bishop  Morley)  ^  I  did  against  my  conscience,  not  out 
^  of  any  malice  to  the  person  of  the  man,  but  out  of  a  base  fear,' 
(Aey  were  his  own  words),  *  and  carried  away  with  the  violence 
'  of  a  prevailing  faction,  and  for  which  I  have  been  and  am 
*  heartily  sorry,  and  have  often,  with  tears,  begged,  and,  I  hope, 
^  obtained,  pardon  of  Almighty  God.'  He  went  through  the 
usual  trials  of  loyalty,  battles  and  marches,  sequestration  and 
plunder,  without  any  of  its  common  rewards,  for  his  modesty 
seems  to  have  brought  him  only  the  constant  postponement  oif 
his  claims  to  those  of  others :  there  is  no  trace  of  honour  or 
reward  achieved  by  him,  and  his  very  peerage  (as  Lady  Theresa 
inclines  to  suppose)  was  only  conferred  as  a  mode  of  raising 
money  from  him.  He  waived  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
command  in  which  he  might  have  been  eminently  successful,  in 
order  that  the  rapacity  of  the  Grenviles  and  Gorings  might  be 
for  the  moment  appeased.  He,  with  Lord  Hopton  (his  uncle 
by  marriage),  Hyde,  and  Culpepper,  formed  the  council  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  special  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  youn^  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  had  not  their  strong  advice 
to  keep  him  on  English  ground  been  overruled  by  the  greater 
influence  of  the  Queen  and  Mazarin  over  the  unfortunate  King, 
Engkind  might  probably  have  avoided  her  Hepublic  and  her 
Sestoration. 

The  readers  of  Clarendon  will  not  forget  one  of  the  most 
charming  parts  of  his  narrative,  though  not  a  little  disfigured 
by  the  writer's  characteristic  vanity  —  that  which  describes  the 
life  of  retirement  led  by  himself,  Hopton,  and  Capell  in  Jersey, 
after  the  close  of  the  first  civil  war.  Of  the  three,  Capell  alone 
ventured  home,  to  place  his  sword  once  more  at  the  service  of 
his  King,  in  a  last  desperate  struggle,  where  a  darker  prospect 
than  that  of  a  soldier's  death  lay  ominously  before  him.     Shut 
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up  with  the  other  authors  of  the  unsuccessful  Kentish  rising  of 
1647  in  Colchester,  he  took  part  in  that  gallant  defence  which 
is  among  the  best  remembered  incidents  of  our  civil  wars.  This 
was  a  life  and  death  struggle  on  the  part  of  Fariiament  as  well 
fis  theBoyalists ;  for  the  forces  of  Fairfax  were  actually  inferior 
in  number  to  the  besieged,  though  greatly  superior  in  effective- 
ness, and  a  repulse  might  have  set  England  in  a  flame.  It  is  to 
^8  circumstance,  much  less  than  to  a  ferocity  of  which  Fairfisa 
was  incapable,  that  the  harsh  military  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Government  must  be  attributed.  Lord  Capell's  son,  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  was  sdzed  in  his  mother's  house,  and  sent  down  to 
Fairfax's  army,  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  surety  ior  the  com- 
mitteemen of  Parliament  captured  in  the  town.  Lord  Capell 
wrote  to  the  Roundhead  leader,  that  '  he  might  murder  his 

*  son  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  he  would  leave  \m 

*  blood  to  be  avenged  as  Heaven  micrht  think  fit.'  But  the 
better  feeling  of  Englishmen  prevailed,  and  the  youth  was  re- 
stored to  his  mother. 

The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  at  discretion  —  *  mercy  ot 

*  no  mercy.'  Nevertheless,  after  the  military  execution  of  the 
two  chiefs,  Lucas  and  Lisle,  whose  gallantry  and  misfortune 
must  not  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that  they  suffered  as  leaders 
in  an  insurrection  against  a  successful  party  in  a  pacified 
country,  there  was,  at  first,  little  indication  of  intended  severity 
against  the  remaining  captives.  A  vote  passed  the  Lords  for  the 
banishment  of  Lords  Holland,  Norwich,  and  Capell ;  but  before 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  could  be  obtained,  the  vote  was  re^ 
versed,  under  the  pressure  of  that  military  conspiracy  which  was 
then  rapidly  advancing  to  its  consummation  by  the  execution  of 
the  King.  Lord  Capell,  though  confined  in  the  Tower,  seems 
to  have  had  full  information  of  the  impending  fate  of  his  sove- 
reign. Restored  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  ^  an  instrument,'  as  he 
terms  it,  *  not  suitable  to  his  genius,'  he  employed  it  to  address 
an  enthusiastic  remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  with  whopa,  peiv 
sonally,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  courteous  acquaint- 
ance. This  letter  ends  with  the  earnest  appeal — *  I  would  to 
^  God  my  life  could  be  a  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  I     Could  you 

*  make  it  expedient  to  serve  that  end,  truly  I  would  pay  you 

*  moye  thanks  for  it  than  you  will  allow  yourself  for  all  your 
'  other  merits  from  those  you  have  most  obliged,  and  die  your 

*  most  affectionate  friend.'  A  phrase  chiefly  remarkable,  as 
Lady  Theresa  observes,  from  the  singular  misuse  made  of  it  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  says  that  Capell,  in  writing  to  Cromwell, 
subscribes  himself  'your  affectionate  friend.'  If  any  one  is 
usurious  enough  in  ^uch  matters  to  wish  to  establish  the  exact 
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social  terms  which  subsisted  between  the  two^  he  may  observe 
that  the  short  note  to  Cromwell^  in  which  Capell  enclosed  this 
address,  is  simply  ^ibscribed  ^  your  humble  servant.' 

If  he  could  not  die  for  his  King,  he  was  doomed  to  form  one 
of  the  body  guard  of  faithful  followers  first  despatched  to  wait 
on  his  manes  —  being  brought  before  Bradshaw's  High  Court 
of  Justice,  in  the  course  of  the  month  after  Charles's  execution. 
But  his  constancy  was  yet  to  be  tried  by  many  vicissitudes  oi 
hope  and  resignation.  He  escaped  from  tlae  Tower  —  not  withr  * 
out  connivance,  perhaps  —  but  was  re-captured  at  Lambeth, 
being  discovered  by  the  waterman  who  ferried  him  from  the 
Temple  —  his  gigantic  stature  alone  having  sufficed  to  make 
him  a  notorious  personage  among  the  people.  He  was  recon- 
ducted to  prison  and  tried.  And  here  we  are  tempted  to  dwell 
a  Uttle  more  on  the  closing  scene,  because  we  cannot  altogether 
share  in  Lady  Theresa's  view  of  it,  and  think  the  -  case  of  Lord 
Capell  one  in  which  natuml  sympathy  with  a  sufierer,  and  a  distin- 
guished ancestor  into  the  bargain,  has  led  her  to  do  a  little  less 
^an  justice  to  his  opponents. 

Lord  Capell's  defence  arose  out  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  between  Fairfax  and  the  Royalist  generals  at  the  sur- 
render of  Colchester,  which,  he  argued,  amounted  to  a  guarantee 
of  his  life.  Lady  Theresa,  adopting  that  defence,  brings  for- 
ward as  a  somewhat  parallel  instance  the  case  of  Marshal  Ney. 
We  will  not  here  urge  the  considerations,  that  the  Marshal^s 
plea  of  the  12th  article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  was,  as  Lady 
Theresa  herself  observes,  a  mere  after-thought  —  that  impartial 
judges  have,  we  believe,  repudiated  it  —  and  that  the  Duke  of 
WeUington's  stem  and  short  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  the 
only  practical  one — such  conventions  bind  none  but  those  who 
make  or  ratify  them.  But  in  truth  the  two  cases  seem  to  us 
entirely  diflferent.  The  12th  article  of  the  Convention  to  which 
Marshal  Ney  appealed,  undoubtedly  did  profesp  to  guarantee 
life.  The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  simply  a  surrender  at 
discretion.  Lord  Capell  relied,  not  on  the  terms  of  the  sur^ 
render,  but  on  the  language  of  a  letter  of  the  general,  Fairfax, 
which  he  regarded  as  qualifying  that  surrender.  Now,  not  to 
mention  the  absurdities  which  would  follow  firom  considering  the 
expressions  of  mere  personal  correspondence  as  modifying  solemn 
documents,  Fairfax  himself  plainly  did  not  so  understand  his  own 
language.  His  own  letter  to  Parliament,  announcing  the  surren- 
der, and  written  before  any  question  had  arisen  as  to  its  extent  and 
meaning,  was  perfectly  distinct :  *  As  for  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord 
*  Capell,  and  the  rest  of  the  persona  rendered  to  mercy,  and  now 
'  assured  of  quarter,  he  did  render  them  to  Parliament  for  public 
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'  justice  and  mercy  as  they  should  see  cause.'  This  letter  was 
read  in  Court  on  the  trial,  and  in  strict  justice  could  not  but  be 
conclusive.  That  the  Court,  therefore,  still  strained  a  little  at 
the  objection  raised  by  Lord  Capell,  and  ultimately,  while  it 
condemned  both  him  and  Norwich,  referred  their  fate,  as  weU 
as  that  of  Lord  Holland  and  others,  back  to  *  the  mercy  of  Par- 
^  liament,'  is  really  in  fairness  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
their  many  friends,  and  to  the  little  appetite  for  blood  of  the 
republican  party  in  general,  and  not  to  any  consciousness  that 
wrong  had  been  done. 

The  reference  to  Parliament  was  a  protraction  of  anguish. 
To  one  prepared  to  die,  it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  face 
the  appellate  decision  of  a  body  of  determined  enemies,  than  that 
of  a  wavering  assembly  of  irresolute  and  comparatively  careless 
party-men,  few  desirous  of  his  blood,  but  many  indifferent  to  it, 
and  most  of  them  chiefly  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  ruling  faction.  The  destiny  of  every  man  comprised  in  the 
sentence  seemed  to  hang  on  the  chance  of  a  compromise  between 
their  several  partisans,  ^  striving  to  cast  away  those  they  were 
'  not  concerned  in,  that  they  might  save  their  friends.'  Lady 
Theresa,  following  Clarendon  and  other  secondhand  authorities, 
has  not  quite  accurately  reported  the  particulars  of  this  sitting 
of  the  House.*  Lord  Norwich,  she  says,  was  saved  by  Speaker 
LenthalFs  casting  vote.  Lord  Holland  condemned  by  the  same, 
the  petition  in  favour  of  Lord  Capell  rejected  by  three  or  four 
votes.  The  first  of  these  statements  only  is  correct,  as  the 
Commons'  Journals  show.  The  petition  in  favour  of  Lord 
Capell  was  negatived  without  a  division.  His  fate  was  sealed^ 
if  Lord  Clarendon  is  to  be  believed,  through  the  staunch  hatred 
of  Ireton,  backed  up  by  a  hypocritical  speech  from  Cromwell — 
but  Clarendon's  authority  is  worth  very  little  in  this  case ;  as  we 
think  Lady  Theresa  should  have  remembered,  before  she  fixed 
on  the  Protector  in  particular  *the  stain  of  unjust  judgment, 
^  the  uncalled-for,  unmerited,  and  unmerciful  condemnation  of 

*  Lord  CapelL' 

*  Thus  died  Lord  Capell,'  says  Carlyle,  *  the  first  who  com- 

*  plained  of  grievances ;  in  seven  years'  time  there  are  such 
^  changes  for  a  man  ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  drama  little  knows 
^  what  the  last  may  be.'  His  death  was  emphatically  that  of  a 
Christian  and  a  hero.     Though  to  the  last  maintaining  the  in- 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.  Why  does  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  version  of  the 
same  story  —  unless  it  be  for  his  favourite  purpose  of  introducing  a 
picturesque  touch  —  call  it  *  a  thin  house  ? '  A  division  of  sixty  was 
rather  a  full  one  at  that  time. 
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justice  of  his  condemnation,  he  bore  himself  as  one  who  had  no 
remembrance  for  his  own  wrongs ;  who  had  sacrificed  all,  even 
to  his  own  personajity,  in  absorbing  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Several  accounts  of  his  last  moments  are  cited  by  Lady  Theresa ; 
Bishop  Morley's  in  the  State  Trials,  Lord  Clarendon's,  from 
hearsay  of  course,  and  reading  too  like  a  piece  of  classical  com- 
position ;  that  published  *  by  authority,'  to  gratify  the  popular 
craving  for  last  dying  speeches ;  and  Whitelocke's,  short  and  im- 
pressive; but  all  concur  in  the  main  features;  the  brief  and 
almost  stern  abruptness  of  the  old  soldier, — the  simplicity  of 
the  hero,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  a  part  to  perform, 
— the  devotion,  which  neither  vented  itself  in  rhetorical  for- 
giveness of  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 

*  Call'd  the  gods,  in  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right,'— 

but  was  fixed  first  on  the  great  coming  account,  and  next  on 
the  sure  prospect  of  passing  at  once  from  a  sufiering  cause 
and  Church  to  the  same  cause  and  Church  triumphant.  *  Lord 
^  Clarendon's  conclusion  needs  no  comment,  nor  admits  of  any 

*  addition :  "  He  was  a  man  that,  whoever  shall  after  him 
^  **  deserve  best  of  the  English  nation,  can  never  think  himself 
^  **  undervalued  when  he  shall  hear  that  his  courage,  virtue, 

*  *'  and  fidelity  is  laid  in  the  balance,  and  compared  with  that  of 
'  ''  Lord  Capell."'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  157.) 

Like  most  of  the  great  royalists  of  that  day,  he  was  scarcely 
fortunate  in  his  issue.  The  vein  of  rich  ore  in  his  lineage 
seemed  arrested  by  a  sudden  ^  fault.'  Cashiobury  Abbey  Lands, 
thought  some,  claimed  their  expiatory  process  of  misfortune, 
not  completed  by  the  hero's  violent  death.  His  eldest  son,  the 
first  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  perished  miserably  and  mysteriously 
in  the  Tower.  His  daughter,  Theodosia,  married  Lord  Com- 
bury,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  died  very  young, 
and  her  death  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
stories  of  Scottish  second  sight  on  record :  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  annexed  to  Pepys's  Diary.  Henry  Capell, 
the  other  son, — a  successful  personage  enough,  but  certainly 
not  through  the  steady  adherence  to  an  unfortunate  cause 
Tvhich  had  distinguished  his  father,  —  was  childless.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  the  dispersion  of  this  temporary  cloud 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Capell,  nor  how,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  much  of  the  inheritance  of  Hyde  himself  ulti- 
mately passed  to  the  female  descendant  of  his  own  illustrious 
ftiend. 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  so  readily  adopt  Lady  The- 
resa's taste  in  the  choice  of  the  third  member  of  her  triumvirate 
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as  one  of  the  elite  of  the  Chancellor's  list, — namely,  that  most 
wet-brown-paperish  of  noblemen,  to  nse  a  phrase  of  Horace 
Walpole,  William  Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  Muse  of  History  certainly  has  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  mocking  her  sister  of  Romance.  The  situations  in 
her  narratives,  which  are  the  most  enchanting  to  the  novelist, 
are  generally  filled  by  the  most  common-place  of  mortals.  The 
history  of  William  Seymour's  ancestral  fortunes,  and  his  own, 
resembles  one  of  those  great  Trilogies  in  which  Greek  genius 
conducted  a  connecting  Fate  through  a  series  of  generations. 
Great  grandson  of  the  daring  Protector,  grandchild  of  Edward 
Seymour  and  Katherine  Grey,  whose  hapless  union  was  blasted 
by  the  persevering  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  himself  the  oflFspring 
of  a  second  unhappy  marriage,  and  of  an  unjustly  persecuted 
mother,  he  became  at  nineteen  the  hero  of  that  touching  episode 
which  connects  the  kingly  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  with  the  drama 
of  his  own  line.     *  The  loves  of  William  Seymour  and  Arabella 

*  Stuart,  the  secret  marriage,  the  discovery,  the  imprisoning,  the 

*  flight,  and  its  disastrous  consequences,  would  supply  ample  ma- 
^  terials  for  one  of  those  popular  tales  where  historical  events 

*  form  but  the  skeleton  on  which  feelings,  motives,  words,  and 

*  even  added  incidents,  are  wrought  according  to  the  taste  and 
^  skill  of  the  writer.'  Once  more,  after  many  years  of  seclusion, 
he  was  called  to  a  post  where  the  eyes  of  the  work!  were  fixed  upon 
him ;  called  to  save,  if  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
misgovemment,.  that  royal  race  which  had  visited  him  and  his 
house  with  so  much  relentless  tyranny.  He  held  a  high  mili- 
tary station  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  attended  him  with  un- 
wearied loyalty  in  his  last  vicissitudes,  was  one  of  the  four  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Earls  Southampton  and  Lindsay  being  the 
others)  who  obtained  permission  of  the  ruling  powers  *  to  per- 
^  form  the  last  duty  to  their  dead  master,  and  to  wait  upon  him 

*  to  his  grave,'  bore  his  coffin  from  his  bed-chamber  at  Windsor 
to  the  vault  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  lived  to  pay  homage  to  that 
sovereign's  restored  son,  and  to  receive  such  reward  as  could  be 
bestowed  on  his  constancy  in  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  illegiti- 
macy arbitrarily  drawn  across  his  father's  scutcheon  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom  forfeited  by  the 
Protector. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  subject  of  this  lofty  story  was 
but  a  very  ordinary  being,  amidst  events  which  turned  men  of 
vulgar  fortunes  into  heroes.  He  seems  to  have  sauntered 
through  his  eventfiil  times, —  yet,  what  an  age  of  thoughts  and 
passions  was  experienced  by  one  who  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Eliza- 
beth at  his  introduction  into  life,  and  of  Charles  II.  before  quitting 
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1^5  —  taking  nearly  as  little  share!  as  lie  could  help  in  the  mightjr 
changes  which  were  going  on  in  society  around  him.  Cowed 
into  servility  in  early  life,  he  settled,  after  a  brief  period  of  aristo- 
cratic liberalism,  into  a  steady  loyalty,  quietly  brave,  and  re- 
spectably conservative,  but  with  as  little  real  appetite  as  might  be 
for  either  fighting  or  politics,  or  anything  else  but  his  books  and 
his  ease.  Even  his  boyish  amour  gives  little  evidence  of  genuine 
feeling.  At  the  very  time  when  his  imhappy  Arabella,  in  the 
only  letter  to  her  husband  which  has  been  preserved,  breaks' 
into  the  tenderest  expressions  of  passion,  and  assures  him  tiiat 
'  nothing  the  State  can  do  with  me  can  trouble  me  so  much  as 
'  the  news  of  your  being  ill  doth ;'  he  is  content  to  represent 
to  the  Privy  Council  his  own  attachment  as  of  a  much  more 
business-like  character,  *  myself  being  but  a  younger  brother, 

*  and  sensible  of  mine  own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of  mean 
'  estate,  not  bom  to  challenge  anything  but  my  birthright,  and 

*  therefore  my  fortunes  to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavours,  and 
'  she  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and  as  I  thought,  of  great 

*  means.''  And,  while  the  late  Mr.  IHsraeli,  inclining  to  the  ro- 
mantic side,  set  down  these  expressions  of  poor  Mr.  William  Sey- 
mour to  the  score  of  ^dissembling  his  love,'  Lady  Theresa  cruelly, 
we  do  not  doubt  justly,  declares  that  *  there  seems  no  occasion 
'  to  seiarch  for  hidden  motives  or  disguised  feelings  by  which  to 

*  interpret  his  own  very  pl^un  and  straightforward  explanation 

*  otherwise  than  as  he  gave  it ! '  A  year  after  his  wife's  miserable 
death,  we  find  him  a  successful  suitor,  with  the  gracious  per- 
mission of  Majesty,  for  the  hand  of  Lady  l^rances  Devereux;  and 
serving  on  for  years  more,  though  under  *  many  and  continued 

*  disobligations  from  the  Court,'  in  the  various  functions  be- 
longing to  his  rank  and  to  the  great  estates  which  he  inherited 
on  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  We  can  scarcely*  make  up  oue 
minds,  with  Lady  Theresa,  to  admire  the  ^  christian-like  for- 

*  giveness'  exhibited  by  one  who  so  evidently  *  lacked  gall  to 

*  make  oppression  bitter.' 

That  Charles  should  have  appointed  to  high  military  com- 
mand one  so  utterly  destitute  of  military  qualities,  at  a  time 
when  the  salvation  of  his  crown  depended  on  the  latter,  and 
that  the  appointment  should  have  been  popular,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  that  intense  love  of  irreproachable  mediocrity, 
in  men  of  high  lineage  and  good  estate,  which  marks  the  En- 
glish character  —  and  which,  as  some  say,  has  saved  the  English 
Constitution  more  than  once  from  the  danger  it  might  have  run 
at  the  hands  of  clever  and  low-bom  eccentricity*  His  command 
w^as  distinguished  by  nothing  but  perpetual  tracasseries  with  the 
King's  unmly  nephews,  against  whose  encroachments,  and  the 
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weak  partiality  of  Charles,  he  had  not  sufficient  personal  force 
of  character  to  defend  with  success  his  mortified  dignity.  Yet 
he  stuck  to  the  Court  as  long  as  a  Court  existed ;  and  he,  who 
had  been  Lieutenant-general  of  the  West,  and  was  still  the 
first  nobleman  of  his  party,  was  finally  woreted  by  the  Queen 
in  a  contest  for  the  important  office  of  *  Groom  of  the  Stole' 
to  a  monarch  whose  life  was  passed  on  horseback.  His  sterl- 
ing qualities  remain  depicted,  perhaps  too  partially,  in  the 
pages  of  Clarendon ;  but  the  only  traces  of  romance  which 
we  detect  in  his  career  are,  that  he  called  his  eldest  daughter 
Arabella,  probably  to  the  mortification  of  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Frances ;  and  that  at  the  siege  of  Weymouth,  he  thought 
proper  to  challenge  his  opponent,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  single 
combat ;  an  offer  which  the  Parliamentarian  leader  *  reason- 
'  ably  declined.'  Once  only  we  find  him  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  his  steady,  commonplace  principle,  amounted  to 
dignity.  This  was  when  Cromwell  made  advances  to  him, 
relying  probably  on  the  traditional  persecution  of  his  house  by 
the  Stuarts.  But  all  which  the  Protector's  cajolery  could  draw 
from  him  was  only  reiterated  advice  to  restore  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  assurances  of  safety  in  doing  so.  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  122, 
123.) 

The  remainder  of  Lady  Theresa's  volumes  is  occupied  with 
slight  biographical  and  family  notices  of  all  the  principal  person- 
ages whose  portraits  remain  at  ^  the  Grove,'  interesting  especially 
as  bearing  on  their  alliances  and  connexions;  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's family  was  distinguished,  besides  its  famous  union  with 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  by  intermarriages  with  a  great  number 
of  the  highest,  especially  the  courtly,  families  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  fascination  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  in  such  genealogical 
pursuits,  when  they  are  followed,  as  in  these  volumes,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  herald,  but  of  an  historian  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  increased 
by  the  great  complication  of  family  changes  characteristic  of 
the  period  ;  the  short  duration  of  English  houses,  the  transitory 
character  of  English  honours,  which  are  peculiarly  striking 
when  we  trace  the  descents  of  titles  and  property  under  the 
Tudoi*s  and  Stuarts.  All  is  vicissitude  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
majority  of  eminent  families  of  those  days ;  a  Komance  of  the 
Peerage,  if  vicissitudes  constitute  romance,  —  court  favour  and 
court  enmity,  civil  and  foreign  war,  personal  thrift  and  extrava- 
gance, being  constantly  at  work  to  make  fortunes  wax  and  wane, 

*  Come  il  volger  del  ciel  della  Luna 
Ouopre  e  discuopre  i  lidi  senza  posa.' 

^    Out  of  all  the  noble  company  assembled  on  the  walls  of  the 
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Grove,  oiir  memory  points  out  only  four  whose  honours  have 
descended  from  them  to  this  present  time  in  the  male  lino — 
Burleigh,  Pembroke,  Capel,  Arundel.  Even  a  descent  of  four 
males  in  direct  succession  was  comparatively  uncommon.  This 
unquestionable  fact  may  be  traced  to  several  co-operating  causes^ 
— political  changes  being  the  most  obvious;  but  the  mischievous 
feudal  habit  of  over-early  marriages  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 
Undoubtedly,  in  heraldic  ^  eyes,  our  nobility  stand,  in  this 
respect,  far  below  the  stately  lines  of  neighbouring  continental 
realms ;  of  Germany,  for  instance,  and  even  of  France ;  still 
more  of  stationary  countries,  like  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
families  can,  in  more  instances  than  is  commonly  supposed,  be 
traced  with  reasonable  certainty  back  into  ages  of  remote  and 
fabulous  antiquity.  There  is  something  which  awes  the  imagi- 
nation in  those  great  autocthonic  races,  rooted  in  the  soil  like 
the  mighty  trees  to  which  botanists  now  assign  almost  geological 
periods  of  life.  In  a  remote  canton  of  Tuscany  there  is  a  river, 
the  Cecina,  which  has  borne  the  same  name  ever  since  history 
began ;  and  on  its  banks,  as  Mr.  Dennis  informs  us,  there 
flourished  even  from  the  beginning  a  family  of  the  same  name> 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when  it  died  out  in  the 
person  of  ^  priest.  The  rock  tombs  of  the  yalley  are  full  of 
urns  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan  name  of  aule  CEICXA.  The 
modernised  Cascinas  of  republican  and  imperial  Bome  were  a 
race  tolerably  well  known  to  history ;  two  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  Cicero, —  one  commanded  against  Arminius,  —  one  in 
Otho's  civil  war, —  one  (Ciccina  Paetus)  was  the  husband  of  the 
courageous  Arria.  Decius  Albinus  Caecina,  of  that  ilk,  occupied 
a  villa  on  the  banks  of  his  ancestral  river,  when  Eutilius,  the 
poet^  passed  that  way,  A.D.  417.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  still 
said  of  the 'family  of  Cecina  on  the  same  spot,  *nobilitate  suS 
*  viget ;  *  and  a  Don  Lorenzo  Aulo  Cecina  was  excavating 
Etruscan  antiquities  in  1740.  This  were  indeed  a  descent 
to  be  proud  of,  if  hoar  antiquity  conveys  honour  —  a  descent 
fit  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  and  make  a  pedigree 
in  an  English  county  history  appear,  in  Johnsonian  language, 
like  the  *  biography  of  an  ephemeron.'  But  the  course  of 
English  destiny,  and  the  progress  of  our  society,  required 
this  inferior  durability  in  the  atoms  of  which  that  society 
is  composed.  The  rapid  succession  of  properties  and  families 
in  this  country  has  been  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cjiuse  of 
continual  improvement  —  of  the  innovating  and  remodelling 
tenjper  of  our  people,  *  ever  working  something  new.'  As  land 
is  exhausted  by  repeated  crops,  so  the  law  of  nature  seems  to 
ordain  thatt  thie  inherited  vigour  of  families  shall  generally  die 
VOL.  XCVl.  NO.  CXCV.  ,  O 
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out  by  too  long  duration  in  the  male  line.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
such  writerd  iis  Spelman,  and  the  successors  of  Spelman  in  the' 
present  day  —  admitting  the  fraction  of  truth  which  exists  in 
their  philosophy  also  —  to  designate  such  vicissitudes  of  titles^ 
and  estates  as  visitations  of  Providence,  whether  on  sacrilege  in 
particular,  or  generally  on  rash  and  irreverent  innovation ;  and 
let  us  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  changes  are  among 
the  very  instruments  through  which  Providence  has  niisfed  this 
community  to  its  present  high  position.  The  first  House  of 
Clarewlon  enjoyed  its  well-earned  honours  for  even  less  than 
the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  a  family- — dying  out  in  less  than 
a  century  from  the  first  creation.  Those  honours  i3evolvedj 
just  a  century  ago,  on  another  line,  of  opposite  political  associa- 
tions, which  is  even  now  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  its 
destiny.  AbsU  omen^  and  nciay  they  long  preserve  their  dignity; 
connected  as  they  are  at  once  with  the  triumj)hs  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  owing  allegiance,  by  separate  de- 
scents, at  once  to  the  cause  of  conservatism  and  that  of  progress. 
But  the  natural  prospect  to  which  the  previous  course  of  English 
social  history  bids  us  look  is,  that  they  also  shall  decliiie  wifion-* 
«vor  their  day  of  usefulness  is  past,  and  another  period  in  thd 
march  of  human  affairs  shall  call  its  appropriate  actors  on  the 
scene.  - 
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Defences.  By  Cbmrnissaiy  General  Sir  Randolph  Isham 
-    BouTH,  K.C.B.     Second  Edition,     London:  1852. 

13.-4  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Militia.  Proposed  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Secretary  at  War. 

TI/'e  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Article,  to 
discuss  the  merits,  far  less  to  analyse  the  contents^  of  the 
round  dpz^n  pamphlets  of  whiph  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
paper.  ,  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  be  put,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,, upon  the  accomplishment  of  suqh  a  task;  for  though 
we  acknowledge  to  have  read  them  all,  it  is  but  common  can- 
dpur  to  add,  that  we  have  derived  very  little  either  of  instruc- 
tion or  entertainment  from  the  exercise.  Sir  Charles  Napier^ 
to  be  sure,  writing  like  an  experienced  soldier,  carrier  m  along 
with  him  in  every  page,  even  where  hjs  reasoning  appears  to  be 
defective.  And  he  will  observe  that  it  is  defective  in  our  esti- 
nciation,  o^ly  so  far  as  he  seems  to  expect  more  from  undisciplined 
volunteers  than  they  would  ever  be  able  to  perform.  For  hia. 
remarks  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Bifle  and  tlie  Musket,  aa 
well  as  the  directions  which  he  gives  for  the  drill  of  volunteer 
corps,  are  excellent;  they  have  our  hearty  approval.  So  has' 
Admind  Bowles's  eixpose  of  the  supinepess  of  the  Boards,  which 
for  thirty  years  back  have  administered  the  ai&irs  of  tlie  Navy 
in  this  country ;  it  is  quite  crushing.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  speak, 
in  the  terms  of  respect  which  are  due,  of  the  admimble  little 
work  of  Sir  Randolph  Isham  Routh)  a  perfect  vade  mecum  for 
all  officers  undertaking  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  the 
Commissariat  But  here  our  commendation  ends.  The  rest 
either  put  forth  crude  schemes  for  organising  a  militia,  or  cry 
op  the  utility  as  well  as  the  economy  of  Rifle  Clul>s,  or  state 
over  again  facts  and  arguments,  with  which  the  public  menK)ry 
must  long  ere  this  be  overburdened,  and  which  are  the  more 
unwieldy  that,  in  nine  Ciises  out  of  ten,  they  are  not  facts 
at  all,  and  as  arguments  altogether  worthless.  We  think  that^ 
under  such  circumstances,  we  shall  best  consult  both  the  wishes 
of  our  readers  and  our  own  convenience,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  a  document — of  the  authenticity  <of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  s^nd  of  whieh  the  virtue  will  soon  come  to  be 
tried. 

There  ha§  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  laid  before  Parliament 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  e^tcept  perhaps  the  in- 
troduction of  Free  Trade,  a  measure  so  important  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  that  which  Lard  John  Russell  hastily  aban- 
doned>  and  bis  more  0onfident>  and  in  th^s  respect  more  £Mr* 
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tanate  successor,  has  taken  up,  modified,  and  carried.  It  will 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  thus  expressing  ourselves,  we 
speak  of  the  principle  of  a  Defence  Act,  and  of  nothing  more. 
The  particular  law  which  Lord  Derby  has  given  us  may  be 
open  to  criticism ;  and  when  the  proper  time  comes,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  serious  of  the 
defects  with  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  chargeable.  But  of  the 
obvious  necessity  of  placing  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  like 
this  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  disaster,  perhaps  of  invasion, 
possibly  of  dismemberment,  whenever  it  may  please  a  warlike 
neighbour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  strike  home,  no 
sane  man,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  can,  we 
should  think,  entertain  a  doubt.  Other  schemes,  whether  of 
finance  or  of  commercial  arrangement,  as  they  address  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance  to  class  interests  and  party  feelings, 
so  they  become  in  course  of  discussion  mere  party  questions. 
Such  were  the  great  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion ;  his  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation ;  his  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  consequent  emancipation  of  trade  from 
many  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  previously  la- 
boured. These  touched,  undoubtedly,  the  very  core  of  the 
State's  well-being ;  but  they  did  so  through  the  sides  of  many 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  immediate 
interests  of  nio  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community.  Hence 
they  were  resisted  upon  their  merits  by  many  able  and  honest 
persons,  of  whom  not  a  few,  though  they  may  have  accepted  a 
policy,  which  they  now  perceive  to  be  irreversible,  continue  to 
be  as  little  convinced  as  ever  of  its  abstract  fitness  or  wisdom. 
It  is  not  so,  nor  ever  can  be,  with  regard  to  any  measul*e  which 
seeks  only  to  place  the  nation  in  a  state  of  defence  against  aggres- 
sion from  without.  We  may  dislike  the  details  of  such  measure, 
or  some  of  them,  and  endeavour  in  a  spirit  quite  free  from 
partisanship  to  modify  and  improve  them.  But  the  principle  on 
which  the  measure  itself  rests,  if  it  be  sound  at  all,  is  equally 
sound  in  its  application  to  each  of  the  parties  and  classes  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided ;  for  it  involves  a  question  of  com- 
parative security  to  all  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  continuous  ex- 
posure of  all  to  great  risk  on  the  other.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
persons  who  pretend  to  believe  that  no  more  wars  will  arise  in 
Europe;  others,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  people  to 
submit  unresistingly  to  wrong,  or  even  to  conquest,  rather  than 
take  up  arms.*    They,  of  course  oppose  every  measure  of  defence, 

*  The  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Rifle  Club'  seems  to  embody  tlie 
views  of  this  class  of  persons.  It  was  quoted,  as  our  readers  doubtless 
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as  either  uncalled  for  or  sinful.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  them  as  constituting  a  party,  or  even  as  belonging  to 
a  elass.  We  doubt  whether  there  be  three  men  out  of  Bedlam 
who  conscientiously  embrace,  on  religious  grounds,  this  pacific 
creed.  The  advocates  of  passive  submission  as  a  politic  procedure 
may  be  rather  more  numerous,  but  are  certainly  not  more  wise. 
We  repeat  then,  that  in  our  opinion,  no  measure  has  been  pro* 
posed  to  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
involving  so  important  a  priQcif>le  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
80  completely  divorced  from  considerations  of  class  interest, 
as  the  Militia  Bill  of  the  late  Session.  And  in  this  same 
spirit,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  party  politics,  but  look- 
ing solely  to  the  two  points,  first  of  its  necessity,  and  next  of 
its  fitness,  we  are  now  going,  with  the  reader's  permission,  to 
pass  it  under  review. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  increasing,  by 
these  or  by  some  other  means,  the  available  defensive  resources 
of  the  Empire. 

Whatever  deference  may  be  due  to  the  opinions  of  successive 
and  rival  administrations,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  go  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  some  necessity  of  the  sort  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  urgent.  Whether  a  militia  question  in  any  shape  was 
mooted,  either  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  or  in  that  which 
immediately  succeeded,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  be  apt  to  give  it  in 
favour  of  the  agitation  of  some  such  matter ;  because  it  is  past 
dispute  that  this  country  was  never  so  near  a  war,  without 
actually  undertaking  it,  as  during  the  interval  when  M.  Thiers 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  in  correspondence  about  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard's  wrongs  and  the  readiest  means  of  redressing  them.  But 
however  this  may  be,  we  know  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject  as  early  as  1842,  and  that  in  1844  he 
prepared  a  Bill,  though  he  did  not  bring  it  forward,  not  very 
dissimilar,  in  its  general  features,  to  that  which  Lord  Derby  has 
carried.  That  Lord  John  Russell's  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
at  one  time  still  stronger,  he  himself  has  shown,  for  he  would 
take  no  refusal.  Though  checked  in  1848,  he  returned  to 
the  charge  in  1852,  and  resigned  office  in  consequence  of 
a  literal,  and  not  very  important  change  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  which  he  offered  for  its  acceptance.     And  now  the 

xecollect,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  course  of  the  Militia  Debate, 
and  secured  thereby  a  chance  of  notoriety  which  its  merits  never 
could  have  ensured  to  it.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  to 
be  very  grateful,  since  he  evidently  covets  the  martyrdom  of  ridicule. 
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Protectiobists^  fo!l6wiBg  thei  eaide  course,  assiire  as,  that  thejr 
oantiot  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  realm  unless  a 
better  system  of  military  organisation  b^  adcipted.  Moreoter^ 
they  are  so  much  in  earnest,  that  they  consent  to  all  manirer 
of  changes  in  the  requirements  of  iheit  Bill,  rather  than  gi^e 
it  up.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  treat  such  unanimity 
of  sentiment  among  cabinets,  maintaining  opinions  on  ahnofit 
cfvery  other  subject  quite  at  variance,  otherwise  than  with 
respect ;  for  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  not  one  wliich  any  minister 
can  be  suspected  of  bringing  forward  for  its  own  sake;  It  can 
have  no  tendency  to  render  him  popular  out  of  doors,  but  the 
reverse.  It  throws  no  patronage  into  his  hands,  of  which  the 
Smallest  use  could  be  made  for  party  purposes.  It  adds  some- 
thing— it  may  add  a  good  deal  •^— to  the  public>expenditure,  and 
certainly  interferes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with'  private 
biisiness.  Can  we  imagine,  that  whether  Perf,  Russell,  or 
Derby,  sat  at  the  helm  of  State,  he  would  steer  his  vessel  into 
so  uninviting  a  channel,  exce[)t  upon  compulsion  ?  The  ideia  k 
preposterous.  The  present  Government  may  have  exaggerated 
the  amount  of  risk  to  which  the  country  is  exposed;  and  gone  to 
excess  in  providing  n^eans  to  avert  it;  or  the  details  of  the  pAr* 
ticular  ^heme  taken  up  and  forced  through  may  not  be  Worth 
the  time  and  labour  that  were  required  to  carry  it ;  but  to 
attribute  anfy  except  perfectly  honest  motives  to  the  course  of 
l^islation  which  has  given  us  our  new  Militia  Bill,  convicts^  in 
dur  judgment,  the*  parties  60  speaking  or  writing  adbout  it  of 
indifference  to  the  probabilities  of  the  accusations  they  prefer. 

But  if  l^slatibn  of  this  sort  was  really  felt  to  be  necessary^ 
why  should  it  have  been  so  long  deferred  ?  We,  the  people  of 
England,  are  now,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  in  the  thirty*- 
seventh  year  of  peace.  Other  States  have  had  thei^  trouble4 
inore  generally ^ domestic  than  foreign;  we,  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  have  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger  on  European  soil,  or 
in  European  waters,  except  at  Navarino,  and  that  was  a  blunden 
Differences  have  unquestionably  sprung  up  more  than  once 
between  us  and  our  neighbours.  The  affairs  of  Tahiti,  of  Acre^ 
and  latterly  our  Don  Pacifico  feud  in  Greece,  all  looked  suffix 
ciently  bkck  in  their  turns,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
king  of  the  French,  we  are  told,  that  the  project  of  an  English 
invasion  was  one  time,  at  least,  seriously  considered  in  Paria 
What  then  ?  No  rupture  ensued,  no  invasion  took  place ;  but  wise 
diplomacy  did,  what  it  always  will  do,  what  indeed  it  is  paid  for 
doing,  and  without  doing  which  it  ought  not  to  be  paid ;  it  re- 
conciled the  differences  between  France  and  England,  and  savi^d 
a  great  deal  of  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  both  parties. 
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What  18  "diere,  thetefore,  we  are  asked,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
laffairs,  to  induce  a  persuasion  that  cabinets  and  nations  wiU 
prove  more  unreasonable  in  times  coming  than  they  were  ia 
times  past  ?  or  that  if  we  do  unfortunately  get  to  loggerheads 
with  France,  or  with  any  other  country,  we  shall  be  unable  t^ 
xnake  matters  up  again,  without  fighting  ? 
^  This  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  put,  with  a  great  air 
of  triumph,  both  in  Parliament  and  through  the  press ;  but  ia 
truth  it  is  a  very  unmeaning  one;  for  whatever  the  terms  may 
be  in  which  we  answer  it,  ttey  prove  nothing  either  way.  There 
is  no  reason,  which  we  can  immediately  point  out,  why  matters 
should,  not  gp  on  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  exactly  as  they  have 
done  since  the  pea^^of  1815 ;  but  there  is  quite  as  little  reason 
'why  they  should.  And  suppose  they  were  not  so  to  go  on^ 
what  follows?,  When!  purchase  a  policy  of  insurance,  I  do  so, 
earnestly  trusting  that  the  fire  or  the  hurricane,  from  which  I 
-Go^er  my  hcmse  or  my  vessel,  shall  never  overtake  it.  And 
jear  by.  year,  on  the  renewal  of  the  policy,  my  feeling  is  one  of 
.thankfulness  that  as  yet  the  ofiice  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
j)ay ;  certainly  not  of  grudging  because  so  much  of  my  own 
money  has  been  sunk.  Nor  am  I  less  likely  to  take  this  view 
of  the  case  if  it  turn  out  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  my  house 
ias  had  a  narrow  escape  from  burning,  or  my  ship  from  being 
cast  away..  So  it  is  with  a  nation,  and  its  meand  of  defence  in 
^ease  of  war.  These  are  kept  up  in  the  hope  and  with  the  view 
of  deterring  other  nations  from  drawing  the  swoni ;  and  happy 
are  both  the  people  and  their  government,  so  long  as  they  find 
that  the  means  are  adequate  to  secure  the  desired  end.  But  oth^ 
nations,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  may  draw  the 
«word;  and  then  where  shall  we  be,  if  it  shall  prove  that  ours, 
just  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  appeal  to  it,  is  either  stowed 
away  in  some  far  off  garret,  or  grown  so  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
that  we  are  unable  to  pluck  it  forth  ?  Aptare  in  pace  idonm 
bello,  was  once  proverbial  wisdom; 

But  it  is  denied  that  either  now,  or  at  any  previous  period 
ance  1815>  this  country  has  ever  been  incapable  of  defending 
itself  if  attacked.  Who  makes  this  denial,  or  in  what  sense  is 
it  made  ?  If  the  laudator  temporis  acti  mean  to  say,  that 
England  has  never  been  in  such  a  state,  as  that,  with  fair  warn- 
ing given,  she  would  have  proved  incapable  of  engaging  success- 
fully in  war,  we  perfectly  agree  with  him.  England  has  been 
richer  and  more  populous  any  time  between  1815  and  1852 
^an  she  ever  was  previously  to  the  former  of  these  periods. 
Her  people  are,  and  always  have  been,  hardy,  robust,  and  brave ; 
her  resources  are  inexhaustible.  Give  her  time  to  apply  these 
resources,  and  to  discipline  the  valour  of  her  sons,  and  the 
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objector  b  right, — she  need  not  fear  to  stand  against  the  world. 
But  ia  it  probable  that  the  Power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  resolved  upon  breaking  with  her,  and  going  to  war,  will 
announce  the  intention  before  acting  u[)on  it,  so  as  to  affbrd 
her  the  opportunity  of  effecting  these  objects  ?  Quite  other- 
wise. The  respectable  practice  of  sending  forth  heralds,  and 
throwing  spears  into  the  country  against  which  public  wrath  is 
kindled,  has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Modem  diplomacy  makes 
far  shorter  work  of  bringing  quarrels  to  a  \iead,  than  of  patching 
them  up  again.  If  war  be  desired,  it  is  a  word  and  a  blow  with 
the  party  desiring  it,  and  woe  to  the  nation  which  is  not  ready 
to  wanl,  and  prompt  to  return  it,  when  delivered.  Look  back 
but  a  little  way  into  history.  Napoleon  had  no  just  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Spain  in  1807,  and  did  not  pretend  that  he  had 
any,  till  he  filled  the  country  with  his  troops,  set  aside  the 
Bourbons,  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  Th6 
same  Napoleon,  in  1812,  issued  no  declaration  of  war  against 
Bussia,  till  he  stood,  with  500,000  men  at  his  back,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  And  certainly  the  French  generals  who 
undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  to  march  to  London  in  ten  days, 
never  contemplated  any  such  preliminary  arrangements,  as 
gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  and  Peace  Association  schools 
hdd  to  be  if  not  indispensable,  at  all  events  customary  and 
polite  in  such  cases.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  assume,  that 
because  her  latent  might  may  be  adequate  to  any  demand  which 
is  likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  England  is,  and  always  must  be, 
in  a  fit  state  for  sudden  war.  A  giant  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  hostility  of  a  dwarf,  so  long  as  both  parties  are  awake,  and 
have  fuU  command  of  their  limbs.  But  let  the  dwarf  catch  his 
gigantic  adversary  napping,  and  what  will  the  superior  strength 
of  the  sleeper  avail  against  the  dagger  of  the  waking  man  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  of  her  latent  might,  that  the  politicians 
profess  to  think,  who  set  themselves  against  making  any  addi- 
tion to  the  defensive  preparations  of  this  country.  They  assert 
that  her  regular  fleets  and  armies  are  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  to  guard  England  against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign 
enemy  whatever.  Indeed  their  cry  is  for  reduction,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  army ;  which  they  would  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  colonies  ;  and  of  which,  they  calculate,  that  if  it  were  con- 
centrated at  home,  a  fourth  part,  at  least,  might  be  disbanded, 
without  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the  amount  of  force  now 
disposable  in  case  of  invasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  hold  the 
idea  of  invasion  in  utter  scorn ;  speaking  of  it  as  a  bugbear, 
with  which  superannuated  generals  and  admirals  seek  to 
frighten  silly  people ;  and  wondering  that  any  reasonable  person^ 
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not  being  an  oBScer  of  the  army  or  the  navy,  should  give  to  it 
one  moment's  consideration. 

We  are  al^yays  happy  in  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  when  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  understand.  We  cannot,  indeed,  go  along  with 
them  invariably  even  then ;  but  they  must  excuse  us  for  avowing 
that  when  a  question  of  military  preparation,  involving  the 
safety  or  the  ruin  of  the  country  arises,  they  are  the  very  last 
people  in  the  world  to  whose  judgment  we  should  be  inclined 
to  defer.  They  are  all,  but  especially  the  two  former,  men  of 
cme  idea.  They  can  see  no  interests  beyond  those  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  managed  on 
strictly  commercial  principles.  But,  do  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  really  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  British  Channel 
by  a  French  army  of  twenty,  forty,  or  even  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  is  physically  impossible  ?  and  if  it  be  not  phy- 
sically impossible,  are  they  so  very  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
the  order  once  given,  twenty,  or  forty,  or  even  a  hundred 
thousand  French  troops  would  hesitate  about  making  the 
attempt,  even  if  the  preparations  on  our  side  to  resist  the  in- 
Tasion  were  far  more  complete  than  they  have  been  at  any 
given  period  between  the  years  1815  and  1852  ?  It  is  needless, 
we  are  aware,  to  refer  the  member  for  the  West  Biding  and 
the  representatives  of  Manchester  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
opinion  on  these  subjects.  His  Grace's  letter,  —  which  all  the 
world  besides  read  with  respect,  even  if  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual ventured  to  hope  that  the  picture  might  be  somewhat 
over-coloured, — one  of  these  gentlemen  has  derided  as  *  ob- 
solete ; '  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  who  pretend  to  sneer 
down  the  greatest  commander  of  the  ag^,  should  be  little  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  other  British  officers.  But 
will  they  equally  resist  the  evidence  of  foreigners  against  them- 
selves ?  We  recommend  to  them  the  perusal  of  Baron  Maurice's 
pamphlet :  they  will  find  there,  be^des  a  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  England  (of  which,  in  our  poor  opinion,  it  is  too  much  the 
practice  even  in  military  circles  to  speak  slightingly,)  ample 
proof  that  the  matter,  which  they  are  pleased  to  pooh,  pooh,  is 
not  considered  a  dream  or  an  impossibility  on  the  Continent. 
Plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  all  the 
continental  nations,  the  whole  of  whom  regard  the  measure 
as  practicable,  whether  their  feeling  towards  us  be  friendly 
or  the  reverse.  The  plan  submitted  by  Carnot  to  the  Direc- 
tory was  noticed  in  this  journal,  July  1808.     Now  a  measure 
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Iflijoh  men  kol4  Ao  be  ^aeticable^  some  of  tbem  tire  pr^ty 
sure  to  attempt  whenever  the  induoement  beccHxies  adequate^ 
md  the  epportunity  inviting^ '  And  though  we  trust  that  no 
occasion,  for  making  the  attempt  will  ever  be  fbimd,  still  our 
eonfidenoe.on  this  head  would  be  strengthened  fouifold,  were 
we  quite  sure  that  there  were  at  hand  means  of  defeating  it^ 
OTi  at  aU  events^  of  destroying  the  force  whicfa  should  embark 
on  such  a  ^ervice^  ere  it  could  find  time  to  inflict  any  serious 
damage  on  this  country. 

We  Confess,  however,  that  our  hopes  arfe  not  very  sanguine 
that  the  testimony  'dthef  of  Bardn  Maurice  or  of  .General 
Changamier,,  or  of.  any  other  foreign  statesman  or  »:ddier^ 
will  carry  more  weight  with  our  friends  of  the  Manchester 
tohocd  than  the  opinions  of  the. Duke  of  Wellingtcm.  They 
will  doubtless  persist  in  setting  up  tbair  own  judgment  again^ 
tbe^worid,  and  clinch  their  argument  again,  as  they  have  doM 
already^  by  affirming  that  if  the  worst  txxax^  to  the  wor8t,'tbe 
CK^ntry  is  sufficiently  protected  by  her  regular  fleets  aod 
armies^  What  they  desire  to  have  accomplished  is  this,  thai 
allr  oor  coloni^^  not-  bmng  strictly  miliary  posts,  shall  at 
once  be  denuded  of  troops;  and  such  a  redistribution  of  liie 
fleet  take  pUce  as  shall  secure  in  the  Channel,  force  enough  at 
aU  times  to  render  hopeless  any  project  of  throwing  an  sunny) 
either  with  the^strong  hand  or  by  surprise,  upon  the  sho«es  of 
iE/ngland.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  device,  but  nothing 
ttiord;  as  a  little'  sifting  of  the  facts  on  which  it  appears  to 
rest  will  show.  ^' 

:  To  begin  with  the  army.  It  wouU  be  unfair  to  estimate  the 
compavEtrve  strength  of  the  force  employed  at  home  and  abroad 
iKSCCNrding  to  the  standard  of  the  current  y«ar.  The  war  at  die 
Gape  has  increased  thf  latter  foree  by  fully  mx  thousand  meiii 
But  if  we  jrevert  to  the  returns  for  1850>51,  we  shall  find,  that 
there  were  then  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  59,398 'infantry 
send  cavalry^  of  which  33,568  were  in  Great  Britain,  25,B30  in 
Ireland.  The  colonies  absorbed  39,730,  independently  of  Indian 
where  30,407  found  employment 

i  For  our  present  purpose,  the  army  in  India  must  be  left  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  We  could  tiot  keep  that  rich  possession 
a  day  were  these  30,000  men  withdrawn ;  we  should  not  proba*^ 
bly  keep  it  a  year,  if  the  force  were  seriously  diminished.  The 
military  material  with  which  we  have  to  work  is  thus  reduced 
to  39,900,  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  to  40,000  men.  Now 
before  we  take  a  single  step  in  advance,  we  must  ascertain  what 
{^portion  of  these  40,000  men,  if  any,  require  to  be  thrown 
aside  from  our  calculation.  For  probably  our  Mancheslet 
friends  do  not  wish  to  saddle  their  own  parishes  with  the  families 
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^flddicSm^^istcd  exeliisively  fo^  serriee  th  theooTbuies ;  tnudi 
lessto  tuiftt  the  ptire  breed  of  Lancashire  with  any  engrafting 
ik&K&t  of  buds  from  a  Negro  or  Malay  stock.  From  our 
49,000  men  must^  therefore,  be  deducted  in  the  first  instance, ' 
West  India  regiments        -  -  .  -     g 

Canadian  Rifle  corps         -  -  -  .     i 

Newlbnndland  veterans     -  *  *  «     1 

Malta  lencibles      -  -  -  .        .    .     i  ^ 

St., Helena  regiment  -  -   .         -  -    1    (      * 

Cape  Hqunted  Rifles    ,     r  -  -  %    .  f    I 

Cejlon  Rifles         -  -  -  -       ,    - ,  1  ,^ 

Total  of  regiments  -  -  -    9 

of  which  the  collective  force  appears  to  be  about  7000  meo^     ■, 

'Oar  40^000  meat  b^ng  thus  cut  down  to  33}000,  it  becomes 

necessary  (oconsidernext  how  even  these  are  distributed)  bet 

fore  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  in  regard  io  their 

applicability  for  purposes  of  domestic  service.   *  And  here  w# 

mid  that  eight  stations^  all  of  them  coming  strictly  under  tb^ 

kead  of  military  popta^  absorb,  on  a  very  inadeqi^at^  pence,  estit?- 

blishment,  not  fewer  than  22^740  men.     Say  that  v^e  thus 

cEspose  in  round 'numbers  of  23,000  men,  we  i^hall  have  left 

exactly   10,000  to  play  at  ducks  land  drakes   with*    .But  al 

we  hme  not  induded  under  the  head  of  ^nilitaryppftts^  either 

the  Windward '«or  the  Leeward  West  India. iskfids^  tbe^Bri^ 

tish  stations. on  the  we^teoast  of  Africa,  Ci^ada^  Nov^  Seoli% 

St.  Heleoat  or  New   South  Wales^  ouf  readers  must  judge 

for  themselves  how  far  it  would  be  prudent,  uxMler  existing 

^rcumetafic^,  to  bring  home  the  whole  of  the  10^000  men 

of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  as  available.     Are  they  pre^ 

paced  to  tbro^  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ^together  on  their  o\r$L 

ssspm^aes^   to  commit  the  dafe  keeping  of  the  We^  India 

islanda  to^a  black  poUce?  and  to  entrust  the  lives  of  our  honesi 

settlers  in  Australia,  as  well  as  the  important  royalties  which  have 

tieen  too  ^mudif  neglected  there,  t<^etber  witb  the  wool  fiurms  so 

essential  to  the  domestic  industry  of  England,  and  fisheries,  of 

which  the  full  value  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  ^o  t^  tender 

mercies  of  runaway  convicts,  of  the  offscourings  of  America,  and 

the  forbearance  of  hal&civilised  native  chiefs?  If  they  be  not,  and 

we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  not  be,  there  is  an  end  of 

^e  Manchester  argument  at  once.   You  have  not  10,000  or  1000 

men  to  dispose  of..  But  supposing  their  views  on  this  matter  to 

be  different  horn  what  we  assume,  still  difficulties  remain  outof 

which  we  at  least  see  no  means  by  which  they  are  to  extricate 

themselves.   The  garrisons  of  Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  of  the  Ionian 

Islands,  and  Uong-Kon^  are  all  set  down  in  the  army  esti<- 
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mates  at  a  figure  which  would  be  manifestly  out  of  character 
were  war  seriously  to  threaten.  Instead  of  2934  men,  Gib- 
raltar requires,  six  or  seven  thousand  to  man  the  works  impeN 
fectly.  Malta,  which  has  now  about  the  same  strength  of 
garrison  with  Gibraltar,  would  require  reinforcements  at  least 
equal  in  amount ;  while  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain them  at  all,  we  must  station,  certainly  not  fewer,  probably 
a  still  larger  amount  of  troops.  Thus,  three  European  posts, 
the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  must  seriously  affect  our  position 
as  a  maritime  Power,  would,  of  themselves,  make  an  immediate 
demand  upon  us  for  the  total  amount  of  force,  to  which  we  are 
told  to  look  as  furnishing  additional  means  of  defence  at  home. 
In  the  event  of  sudden  war,  should  we  be  able  to  meet  such 
demands  ?     But  this  is  not  alL 

No  procedure  can  be  more  delusive  than  to  take  up  a  printed 
return  of  the  numbers  of  troops  stationed  anywhere,  but  espe- 
cially at  home,  and  to  argue  from  it  as  if  you  were  thereby 
exactly  informed  of  the  strength  of  the  army  which  is  available 
for  operations  in  the  field.  Of  the  60,000  men  described  as 
doing  duty  in  1850-51  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  probably  not 
more  than  50,000  were  effective,  and  of  these  a  large  propor- 
ticm,  perhaps  a  fifth  part,  were  recruits  not  yet  dismissed  drill. 
Say,  however,  that  you  had  45,000,  or  even  50,000  men  dispo- 
sable, and  that  either  more  matured  reflection  had  induced  you 
to  abandon  the  project  of  bringing  home  the  garrisons  from  your 
colonies,  or  that  war  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the 
operation  impracticable — what  are  you  to  do  with  your  50,000 
men.  The  dockyards  must  be  protected,  the  Channel  Islands 
garrisoned,  and  the  few  strong  places  which  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom  occupied.  It  would  take  at  least  30,000  men  to  do 
this  imperfectly  in  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  alone ;  if 
you  look  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  probably 
60,000  would  be  required  for  garrison  duty.  Where  are  they  to 
come  from?  To  be  sure  there  are  16,000  enrolled  Pensioners, 
of  which,  probably  12,000  are  as  well  qualified  for  this  species  of 
service  as  any  troops  in  the  world.  And  the  Dockyard  Battalions, 
though  their  time  must  be  too  valuable  for  employing  them  at 
such  a  crisis  in  guard  mounting,  and  so  forth,  would  always  be  at 
hand,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to  give  battle.  But  estimating 
the  services  of  both  descriptions  of  force  at  the  highest,  it  will 
still  appear  that  so  far  as  operations  in  the  field  are  concerned, 
the  assistance  which  they  can  undertake  to  render  is  very  smalL 
The  Pensioners  will  indeed  set  at  liberty  12,000  troops  of  the 
line ;  the  Dockyard  Battalions  cannot  liberate  a  single  man ;  fof 
from  the  hour  the  war  begins,  their  presence  in  the  yards  will 
foe  required  day  and  night,  which  they  can  abandon  only  when 
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the  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  Now  12,000  added  to  50,000,  gives 
a  total  of  62,000,  and  no  more,  which,  after  providing  for  the 
occu[)ation  of  all  the  garrisons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
kave  you  exactly  12fiOb  wherewith  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
And  even  this,  b^  it  observed,  can  be  accomplished  only  on 
<me  point.  You  may  have  a  field  force  of  12,000  men  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  but  you  cannot  have  it  in  both ; 
for  the  aggregate  of  both  armies  —  the  British  and  the  Irish — 
including  Pensioners,  gives  us  62,000  men,  and  no  more ;  and 
of  these,  5000  at  the  least  will  be  cavalry. 

But  this,  we  shall  be  told,  is  not  a  fair  statement.     Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  has  shown,  that  inclusive  of  marines,  metropolitan 
police,  coast-guards,  Irish  constabulary  and  yeomanry,  a  larger 
army  than  the  Duke  ever  commanded  in  the  Peninsula,  may  be 
brought  tc^ther.     We  confess  that  such  a  statement  coming 
from  an  officer  of  General  Evans's  character  and  experience 
surprised  us  greatly.    He  speaks  of  5000  Marines  as  the  portion 
of  that  fine  force  now  doing  duty  on  shore,  and  assumes  that  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  land  army. 
Of  course  they  can,  if  such  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 
But  would  they  not  be  much  more  usefully  employed  on  their 
own  element,  in  war-steamers,  or  steamers  transferred  from 
the  mercantile  to   the   naval  service;   wherewith  an  enemy 
might  be  prevented  from  approaching  our  shores,  or,  should 
this    unfortunately  prove  impossible,   could    they   not    be   so 
placed  that   by  means  of  them   the  invading  force  might  be 
cut  off  from  communicating  with  its  own  country?     And  as  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  Iris^h   Constabulary,  surely 
the  gallant  member  for  Westminster  forgets  that  they  are  nei- 
ther of  them  soldiers ;  that  you  have  no  more  right  to  march 
Sir  Bichard  Mayne  and  his  people,  with  muskets  over  their 
shoulders,  to  the  coast,  than  you  have  to  enrol  and  regiment  the 
beadles  of  London,  or  to  convert  the  parish  constables  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex  into  a  brigade  of  light  infantry.     Observe,  then, 
the  inconsistency  into  which  the  General's  zeal  has  hurried  him. 
He  counts  upon  the  London  Police  and  the  Irish  Constabulary 
for  military  service,  on  the  sole  ground,  we  presume,  that  they 
are  enrolled  bodies  of  men.    Why  does  he  not  go  farther?    Are 
not  tne  hackney  coachmen  and  cab  drivers,  the  railway  police 
and  poi*ters,  the  fire-brigade,  the  coal-heavers,  the  scavengers, 
nay,  the  London  victuallers  themselves,  all  enrolled  in  like  man- 
ner, and  registered  too?     Why  not  regiment  them,  and  march 
them  to  the  coast  wherever  danger  threatens?     We  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  would  turn  out  quite  as  readily  ;  we 
are  eure  that  you  have  precisely  the  same  right  in  law,  to  turn 
them  all  out  armed  and  accoutred,  as  you  have  to  make  soldiers 
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qC  tfee, Metropolitan  Police ;  but  this  isvnbt  all.  Wbien  General 
Mayne  and  bia  army  noarch  o)it  of  London,  who  are  to  take 
qare  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens  ?  Has  not  Sir  Do 
iMGj  Evans  seen  enough  of  war  to  teach  him,  that  not  the 
least  terrible  of  the  consequences  of  an  invasion  would  be  the 
bringing  forth  from  their  lurking  dens,  of  all  the  desperate  cha* 
j^cters  in  the  country,  and  the  probable  commission  by  theni^ 
howev^  watched,  of  excesses  quite  as  hcnrible  as  the  wovst 
that  could  be  apprehended  from  the  foreign  invader.  Has 
he  ever  read  what  happened  in  London,  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange;  not  from  Dutch  soldiers,  but  from  English 
thieves  and  incendiaries,  who  seized  the  c^portunity  of  a  brief 
suspension  of  government  eagerly  to  prosecute  their  respectiirQ 
callings? 

It  appears  then,  first,  that  you  have  no  right  whatever  to 
employ  a  single  policeman  as  a  ^dier,  except  upon  hb  own 
voluntary  offer;  and  next,  that  were  the  whole  bodyr to  volun** 
t/eer  their  services,  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  extreme^  to 
employ  them  in  the  field.  J'or  the  immediate  consequence  ^ 
their  ren^oval  to  a  distance  would  be,  that  the  duties  of .  watch 
and  ward,  and  of  constabulary  patrol,  would  devolve,  both  by 
iiigkt  and  day,  upon  the  citizens ;  who  would  not  only  discharge 
it  v^ry  inefficiently,  but  soon  growing  weary  of  the  labour,  would 
cease  to  discharge  it  at  all.  No  doubt,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
might  afford  considerable  support  to  the  army,  were  an  enemj^ 
at  the  gates  of  London,  and  barricades  choking  up  our  streets. 
So  at  such  a  crisis,  would  every  Londoner  with  tlie  heart  of  » 
chicken  in  his  bosom,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  this  is  not 
what  we  want.  AVe  desire  to  meet  the  enemy,  to  fi^t  him, 
and  to  b^at  him,  before  he  shall  have  reached  either  Hyde  Park 
or  Hackney ;  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
ipust  not  bo  reckoned  upon.  Neither  may  we  take  into  account 
the  Irish  Constabulary,  magnificent,  as  regards  both  their  />Ay- 
sique  and  morale,  as  we  admit  them  to  be.  Though  accus-» 
tomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  invaluable  for  the  sort  of  half- 
military  duties  which  fall  to  their  share,  they  could  not,  with 
any^regard  to  the  internal  peace  of  their  own  country,  ^be  with- 
drawn from  it ;  indeed,  we  question  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  concentrate  any  considerable  portion  of- that  force  even  in 
Iretand  itself.  For  how,  in  this  case,  are  outrages  to  be  pre- 
vented, which  even  now,  with  posts  every  where,  and  roads 
Continually  patrolled,  occur  but  too  frequently  ?  As  to  bringing 
the  whole  1 2,000  across  St.  Geoige*s  Channel,  no  sane  man 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  propose  to  do  so.  You  could 
as  eastty  imifeh7Sir-R.  Mayne  to^  meet  a  Erench  amiy  (m  tfae 
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chores  of  Bantiy  Bajr,  as  bring  Colonel  Mficgregor  to  reinibrod 
the  eorps  with  which  you  should  propose  to  fight  a  battle  6tk 
Barfaam  Downs  or  at  Hastings. 

The  Marines,  the  Pensioners,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
the  Irish  Constabulary  being  thus  disposed  of,  it  remains  ta 
sp^ak  only  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Yeomanry*  And  of  the 
fdrmer  it  may^  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  same  line  of  argu-^ 
ment  which  applies  to  the  Police  applies  to  them.  The  Coast 
Guard  have  special  duties  to  perform.  They  are  scattered  along 
the  sea-board  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  smuggling  and  the 
chouige  which  it  workb  to  the  revenue*  Their  services,  in 
this  respect,  would  be  quite  as  <iecessary  in  the  event  of  war^ 
and .  there  would  be  other  and  more  urgent  calls  upon  them. 
After  hostilities  commence,  the  whole  seaboard  becomes  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  sudden  descents,  for  purposes,  not  of 
Gooquest,  but  of  plunder  and  general  annoyance.  During 
the  late  war  we  had  sea-f^ncibles  every  where,  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  look-out 
all  round  the  island  for  privateers.  We  should  certainly  not 
be  able  to  dispense  with  similar  precautions  now,  when  steam  has 
added  so  much  to  the  facilities  for  sudden  attack  and  rapid 
retreat  in  maritime  warfare.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  coast 
guard,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  field  (jin  arrangement 
against  which,  by  the  way,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  would 
prolmbly  protest)  we  should  be  obliged  to  add  to  its  numberiTi 
For  batteries  are  useless  unless  there  be  practised  gunners  to 
man  them ;  and  as  we  cannot  tell  which  of  our  coast  batteties 
is  likely  to  be  brought  into  operjitioh  first,  it  would  haitlly  do 
to  have  any  of  them,  especially  at  the  outbresvk  of  a  war,  without 
a  few  trained  marksmen  to  lay-  the  guns  and  fire  upon  an 
enemy. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  Yeomanry ;  as  it  is  altogether  a 
cavalry  force  of  a  somewhat  heterogetieous  description,  and  very 
imperfectly  drilled,  we  cast  no  slur  upon  either  the  courage  or 
the  patriotism  of  its  members  when  we  say,  that  against  a 
regular  ftrmy,  and  for  oj)erations  in  the  field,  it  is  not  very  much 
to  be  reckoned  upon.  In  the  first  place  England,  especially  in 
the  South  ^ — where  if  a5tS2ii}ed  at  all,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
tosailed  -^offers  many  obstades  to  the  employment  of  masses'of 
horsemen  I  the  inclosures  are  frequent,  the  woods  many,  the 
^e^eraFl  shape  of  the  ground  is  unduiatbry  and  mueh  broketi; 
Th^  best  cavalry  in  the  world  liquid  do  very^  little  upon  it,  and 
1>ad  cavalry  could  do  nothings-  At  thd  same  time  our  yeomen 
would  make  capital  Cossaeks;  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
sod  4iheir  habits  ^forossing^k^  after  the  hound£»>  would  toaisie 
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them,  in  small  parties,  to  harass  an  enemy's  convoys  and  to 
straiten  his  foragers.  But  they  could  not  stop  the  march  of 
one  wesik  column  of  infantry,  and  against  artillery  and  regular 
cavalry  they  would  be  helpless.  Besides,  how  many  of  our  gallant 
yeomen  could  be  got  together  on  a  sudden  and  at  one  point? 
When  Bristol  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  in  1831,  it  took  a  day 
and  a  half  to  collect  forty  or  fifty  yeomen  from  the  parishes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  to  march  them  to  the  rescue. 
!{Iow  many  of  the  Durham,  or  Northumberland,  or  Yorkshire 
squadrons  would  show  themselves  in  Kent  and  Sussex  within  a 
week  after  the  enemy  had  landed  ?  And  long  before  a  week 
20,000  men,  in  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  we  were  six 
months. ago,  would  have  marched  from  Lydd  or  Pcvensey  to 
London  and  laid  it  under  contribution.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
speak,  pr  to  be  thought  to  speak,  slightingly  of  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  of  England.  It  is  a  very  useful  force  in  its  own  way, 
- — and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  means,  would  render  the 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  our  native  soil  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  a  foreign  enemy.  But  when  statesmen  come  gravely 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  force  which  is  disposable  in  order  to 
meet  an  invader,  with  any  prospect  of  stopping  him  midway 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  capital,  they  will  do  well  to  lay 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  altogether  out  of  view. 

It  will  be  said  that  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  Artillery,  which  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  armies,  and  espe- 
cially of  one  which  is  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  at  home.  True ; 
and  the  omission  has  not  been  unintentional  on  our  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  nobody  seems  to  be  exactly  aware  what  the 
strength  of  our  available  artillery  is.  General  Evans  has  taken 
it  at  a  hundred  guns,  and  quoted  Sir  Hew  Boss  in  support  of  his 
statement ;  Sir  Hew,  however,  contradicts  the  member  for  West- 
minster, and  declares  that  the  artillery  may  be  able  to  bring 
eighty  guns  into  the  field,  »but  not  more.  AVhereas  Colonel 
Chesney,  who  appears  to  have  well  considered  the  subject,  affirms 
that  fifty-two  are  all  that  can  be  counted  upon,  and  that  even  of 
these  the  equipment  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Now,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  artillery  in  the  field,  that  the 
guns  and  waggons  shall  be  drawn  by  well  trained  horses,  that 
there  shall  be  waggons  enough  and  to  spare,  with  wheels  and 
carriages  as  many  as  the  demands  of  a  regular  campaign  are 
likely  to  require.  Colonel  Chesney,  we  suspect,  is  right.  But 
allowing,  as  some  of  our  most  experienced  officers  do,  that  with 
less  than  this  an  invasion  could  be  met,  then  we  are  ready  to  go 
beyond  Sir  Hew  Ross,  and  to  accept  General  Evans  as  an  au- 
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thority.  Suppose,  then,  that  there  are  a  hundred  field  gun£( 
and  howitzers  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere ;  with  all  the  neces- 
Wj  appointments  of  harness,  ammunition-waggons,  forge- 
waggons,  spare-wheel-waggons,  &c.,  and  men  enough  suiHcientlj 
drilled  to  work  them ; — and  assuming  that  as  regards  draft  we 
have  only  to  lay  hands  upon  the  carriage-horses  of  the  aristocracy, 
or  to  strip  half  the  omnibuses  which  ply.  in  the  streets ;  —  there 
still  remain  certain  grave  points  to  be  considered.  What  will 
a  hundred  guns  do  in  any  part  of  Europe,  if  there  be  but  five  or 
«x  thousand  infantry  or  cavaliy  to  protect  them  ;  and  how  shall 
we,  in  particular,  work  one  hundred  guns,  thus  unguarded,  in 
the  south  of  England,  where  cover  for  skirmishers  is  so  frequent 
and  so  good,  that  even  against  the  old-fashioned  regulation 
■jusket,  a  duel  between  artillery  and  infantry  would  be  all  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former?  Do  not  let  us  be  misunder- 
stood. There  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
supplying  the  force  which  in  the  event  of  invasion  is  to  cover 
London,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  artillery.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  education  of  an  artillerist  is  a  tedious  process, 
we  should  advocate,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  to  the  regular 
army,  an  addition  to  this  particular  corps  in  preference  either  to 
infantry  or  cavalry.  But  it  requires  no  minute  acquaintance 
with  military  affairs  to  understand,  that  artillery  by  itself  can 
4o  nothing.  If  we  are  ever  induced  to  send  a  hundred  guns 
into  the  field,  under  the  protection  of  five  thousand  or  even  ten 
thpuaand  infantry  and  cavalry,  we  may  lay  our  account  with 
kaving  the  whole  park  captured,  and  our  little  army  put  fo  the 
rout,  supposing  it  to  risk  an  action  with  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry as  good  in  every  respect  as  our  own. 

It  appears  then,  that  taking  our  disposable  artillery  at  the 
largest  figure  which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  making  as  much 
as  possible  of  Pensioners,  Police,  Constabulary,  Dockyard  Bat- 
talions, Coast  Guards,  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible,  a  few  months  ago,  to  stop  the  march  of  even 
20,000  men  upon  London,  supposing  them  to  have  effected  a 
landing  any  where  along  our  shores.  For  though  it  be  true  that 
we  may  have  had  more  than  twice  20,000  of  all  arms  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  by  means  of  railroads  most  of  these 
Gould  be  brought  to  the  Metropolis  in  time,  such  a  concentration 
could  have  been  effected  only  by  abandoning  every  other  town 
and  fortress  to  its  fate,  and  leaving  Ireland  utterly  defenceless. 
Consider  also  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  whole  community  must  have  been  put  in  order  to 
effect  this  object  It  takes  a  good  many  carriages  and  trucks 
to  transport  1000  infantjcy  with  their  arms,  light  baggage,  and 
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ammunition.  Tt  would  take  dtill  more  to  accommodate  500 
<*avalry  ;  and  quite  as  many  to  contain  20  guns,  with  their  horses 
and  wajEcsTons.  How  and  whence  ai^  the  necessary  carriages  to 
be  provided  ?  Will  it  be  wise,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  call  up  to 
London  from  Bristol,  Manchester,  Preston,  Newcast^  Edin- 
burgh, Glasfjow,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  the  necessary  means*  of  trans- 
port for  25,000  men,  with  the  guns,  waggons,  and  stores  of 
every  sort  which  are  required  to  render  them  effective?  0^ 
shall  we  content  ourselves  with  laying  an  embargo  at  each 
station  on  carriages  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops* 
which  are  stationed  near  it  ?  In  either  case  you  interrupt  at 
once  all  the  internal  communications  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  further  correspondenoe  between  London  and  the 
provinces,  except  by  telegraphic  despatches,  or  by  some  small^ 
jxm\  train  despatched  once  or  twice  a  day.  Business  would  be 
entirely  stopped;  for  railway  carriages  are  useless  without 
stokers,  engine  men,  and  guards ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any 
of  our  companies  is  so  rich  in  its  officials  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  its  ordinary  operations  with  a  full  set  of  its  people  in  reserve* 
Moreover,  when  we  have  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  with 
horses,  guns,  &c.  in  London,  where  are  we  to  find  the  means  of 
sending  them  out  of  it  again,  along  any  one  particular  line  or 
even  by  two  parallel  lines?  By  continuing  our  embargo,  it  will 
be  said,  and  transporting  from  Euston  Square  or  Paddington 
every  truck  and  stoker,  as  we  mar6h  our  troops,  to  London 
Bridgp  or  Waterloo  Bridge.  Be  it  so,  but  in  this  case  you  must 
persist  in  stopping  trade  indefinitely ;  because,  having  employed 
idl  the  railway  lines  at  your  disposal  to  carry  the  troops  to  the 
point  where  the  enemy  is  expected,  you  will  never  have  the 
cruelty,  after  shooting  men  and  hOrses  out,  to  abandon  them. 
Indeed,  we  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  railway  communication  is,  that  it  renders  10,000  men 
as  good  for  pur[)oses  of  defence  as  twice  the  number  can  be  for 
(Jffi^nsive  purposes.  The  10,000,  wfe  are  told,  after  fighting  for 
a  while,  have  only  to  mount  their  railway  carriages,  and  steam 
back  to  a  second  and  third  position  ;'  which  they  may  maintain, 
as  they  did  the  first, as  long  as  shall'be  judged  expedient,  havinsf 
at  all  times  the  means  of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat  within  ihtxt 
reach.  We  put  it  to  our  readers  whether  in  all  their  reading 
they  ever  met  with  an  assumption'  so  ludicrously  inadmissible 
as  this  ?  Think  of  a  train  laden  with  25,000  men,  100  guns, 
5000  horses,  ammunition  waggons;  forage,  provisions,  stores^ 
— and  heaven  alone  knows  how  much  besides  —  beginning  to 
make  its  exit  from  London  Bridge  and  pursuing  its  course  to-* 
wards  Dover?    Why  the  tail  of  the  procession  would  hate 
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Ifeiifrterfjr  reached  Oreen\yicH,  -when  the  head  was  at  Ai^bford  — 
80  that  instead  of  bringing  your  force  in  a  compact  body  into 
^tion,  you  would  lender  inevitable  its  entire  destruction  in 
detilU;  for  we  defy  you  to  get  back  again.  Besides^  what  is  to 
become  of  the  intemalcomraerce  of  the  rest  of  the  country  all  the 
while;  seeing  that  you  have  managed  to  jam  up  and  expose  to 
<$eHain  destruction;  between  Greenwich  and  Ashford>  all  the 
Iteain-carriages,  engine-men,  stokers,  and  other  servants  of  all 
the  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom  ? 

'  The  truth.is  --^  and  it  is  folly  to  hide  it  from  ourselves* — that 
^eaifi  traffic  6n  shore,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  the  Powei 
which  "has  determined  to  nct'ag^ressively,  is  not  only  useless^ 
bdt^  is,  in  some  isiea&ure,  hurtfuly  to  that  which  is  compelled  or 
ifilikes  u|^  its  niind  to  act  purely  on  the  defensive.  *  The  former^ 
^^fibitra^ed  by  the  feeling  that  means  of  transport  to  his  own 
frontiei'  are  direct  and  ample,  will  mature  his  plans  at  leisure, 
fttwl  'get  everything  into  a  state  of  wmjdete  readiness  ere  he 
lit^r  so  much  as  a  threat.  The  latter,  however  strong  his 
stispidolis  tf)^  be^  ca^  make  no  preparations  except  generally. 
If,  indeed,  as  in  our  own  casevthesea  interpose  between  bam 
{^  his  neighbours,  he  may  crowd  his  own  harbours  with  steam 
frigates;  and  keep  a  constant  and  sharp  look-out  into  the  bar-* 
hours  cM!f  the  other  side  of  the  Channel;  but  as  far  as  regards  tlie 
ehance^  of  a'  contest  by  land,  he  must  be  in  a  state tof  perfe<^ 
fiQspense  to  the  last.  He  cannot  possibly  tell  whei-e  the  Wow 
te  to^  fall.  To  centralise  his  army,  therefore,  anywhwe  except 
in  the  capital,  wouM  be  absurd;  to  disseminate  his  forces,  wrth 
fr'-view  to  observe  different  |)oints  at  the  same  time,  would  bs 
fatah  But  suppose  him  to  have  collected  a  stout  army  in  the 
^jHtitfy  and'  to  haVe  madid  armngeraents  for  sending  it  forward, 
hi  detachments,  to  certain  positioi^,  which  have  been  oacefttQy 
B4jlected,'to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  — ^^ 
iiiit  quite  certain  that  the  enemy  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
iof  jtifi^fy ing  the  wisdom-  of  these  selections  ?  We  should  think 
Mi.  f  An  enemy  desirous  of  striking  at  London  will  make  his 
iii)pr^6hes  by  n>ads  which  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
all  lin^s  of  railway.  Say  thnt  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
clisembarkfi^ion  in  Fc^kstone  Harbour,  or  at  Dungeness;  Irhe 
kfed  ill  suffident  frtrce  he  w^ill  probably  mask  Dover,  'or  make 
himself  master  of  it,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  its  defences, 
W6uld  be  no*  very  hjtrd  tiisk ;  and  then  marching  by  the  old^ 
toach  rOad  through  Canterbuiy  to  Faversham,  pass  thence  by 
Iray  of  Maidstone  to  Blackheath.  Of  what  avail,  against  sudb 
iline  of  operations  will  the  South- Eastern  Railway  be,  except, 
^(H^ps>  to  getthe  guards  as  far  as  Maidstone,  or  probftbly  >to^ 
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Bafham  Downs,  in  time  to  give  battle.     But  unless  you  desteoj 
the  enemy  in  a  first  encounter,  all  the  uses  of  your  railway  lin^, 
in  which  you  had  before  put  so  much  trust,  are  gone ;  for  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  as  newspaper  writers  suppose  to  withdraw 
a  beaten  army  from  the  field  under  any  circumstances;  and 
to  place   its  wreck  in  railway  carriages,  amid  the  hurry  of  a 
retreat  would  be  simply  impossible.     In  a  word,  from  the  hour 
in  which  hostilities  actually  begin,  and  invading  and  defending 
armies  face  each  other,  railways  become  to  the  latter  an  impedi- 
ment rather  than  a  support.      Loth  to  abandon,  yet  unable 
adequately  to  cover,  these  means  of  rapid  approach  to  the 
capital,  the  defenders  will  manoeuvre,  as  troops  always  do  when 
the  councils  of  their  leaders  are  distracted ;  and  they  will  pro- 
bably incur  the  punishment  which  troops  and  their   leaders 
usually  suffer  if  they  continue  to  waver  when  they  ought  to  act. 
But  we  are  making  nothing  all  this  while,  it  will  be  said,  of  the 
native  hardihood  of  the  population,  nor  taking  into  account  the 
overwhelming  naval  force  which  the  country  has  at  its  disposal. 
The  former  is  surely  worth  considering ;  the  latter  ought  to  be, 
if  it  is  not,  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger*     Both  statements  may  be  true  —  we  believe  that  they 
are  true  —  up  to  a  certain  extent ;  yet  the  inference  which  is 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  far  from  being  certain.     And 
in  regard  to  the  first,  we  have  the  testimony  of  universal  expe- 
rience to  adduce  against  its  admissibility.    The  native  hardihood 
of  its  population  has  never  yet  prevented  a  country  fSpom  being 
invaded  and  overcome  by  regularly  disciplined  forces;  and  it 
never  will.     We  do  not  question  the  personal  courage  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  every  thousand. 
We  are  willing  to  regard  every  country  gentleman  and  yeoman 
whom  we  meet  as  an  absolute  Pala(Un  in  a  round  hat;  but 
these  are  not  times  when  personal  prowess,  however  transcen- 
dant,  can  be  matched  against  skill  and  practice  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  native  hardihood  of  the  population,  if  it  brought  a  crowd  of 
ill-armed  and  worse-disciplined  men  together,  would  result  in  a 
disastrous  and  dispiriting  defeat,  with  enormous  loss  of  life  to 
the  vanquished.     And  as  to  lining  hedges,  and  filling  woods, 
and  holding  open  towns  and  villages  with  people,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  among  whom  would  not  know  how  to   load  their 
pieces,  the  idea  is  not  worth  debating.     The  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  neighbouring  States,  though  much  more  accus- 
^med  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  than  the  general  population  of  this 
country,  did  not  stop  the  march  of  a  handful  of  disciplined 
troops  to  Washington ;  yet,  after  a  few  months'  campaigning  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  the  militia  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
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became  ibrmidable  opponents  to  the  best  of  our  veteran  soldiers. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  what  an  entire  population  may  be  made 
after  a  few  months'  training  that  we  ought  to  look,  but  to  what 
they  are  without  any  training  at  all ;  more  esj>ecially  here,  in 
i&igland,  where  the  effect  of  the  Game  Laws  is  to  prevent  a 
countless  majority  of  them  from  ever  handling  a  fire-arm  at  alL 
Hence,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  while  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  world  can  produce  no  match  for  the  English 
soldier,  after  he  has  served  a  few  years  in  the  ranks,  we  believe 
likewise,  that  if  you  search  Europe  through,  you  will  not  find  a 
population  so  little  suited  as  our  own  to  improvise  a  good  fight- 
ing army.  And  we  are  further  of  opinion,  that  half  a  dozen 
battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  would  make  minced* 
meat  of  forty  thousand  honest  and  brave  lads  from  the  plough- 
tail  or  the  workshop,  were  any  oflBcer  so  improvident  as  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity. 

But  the  fleet  I  Is  all  confidence  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  ? 
Certainly  not.  Whatever  a  fleet  can  do,  commensurate  with  its 
strength,  the  British  navy  will  accomplish.  But  consider  what 
the  Britbh  navy  on  a  peace  establishment  is,  and  take  into  ac- 
count the  innumerable  demands  that  are  made  upon  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  then  say  how  far  we  should  be  justified 
were  we  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  itself  against 
invasion,  even  upon  a  large  scale. 

If  there  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  what  ought  to  be 
well-informed  circles  on  the  subject  of  our  armaments  by  land, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  our  artillery,  the 
differences  which  prevail  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  fleet 
are  still  more  perplexing.  One  official  —  belonging,  to  be  sure, 
to  the  late  Administration  —  has  affirmed,  that  without  with- 
drawing a  keel  from  any  important  station  abroad,  he  will 
undertake,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  arrange  such  a  chain  of 
steamers  between  the  North  Foreland  and  Portland  Bill  as 
shall  render  impossible  the  passage  linnoticed,  and  therefore 
unopposed,  of  a  single  vessel,  far  more  of  a  squadron,  from  any 
port  in  France  to  the  English  shore.  Another,  being  Secretary 
to  the  present  Admiralty  Board,  asserts  that  this  is  a  mere 
delusion,  and  demonstrates,  as  far  as  figures  can  demonstrate 
anything,  that  we  should  still  be  inadequate  to  keep  command 
of  the  Channel  were  the  Mediterranean  left  without  a  ship  of 
war  to  observe  it,  and  the  whole  of  our  disposable  block  ships 
and  screw  steamers  put  in  a  serviceable  condition.  A  third, 
acknowledging  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  actually  in  commis^^ 
sion,  assumes  that  what  is  wanting  there  can  be  supplied  at  any 
moment,  by  bringing  the  mercantile  steam  navy  into  line.     A 
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fo^lttfa  meetd  this  argunient  by  pointing  <mt  ttiait  St  is  TH)4'8ktpe^ 
fetl?  seamen  that  are  needed;  and  that  if  the  orews  of  the  mei> 
oantile  navy  were  to  volunteer  en  masse — -  which  ho  eonsideni 
tJiat  they  would  scarcely  do —^  their  nu&ibers  would  be  insnffi^ 
oi^nt  to  wotk  and  fight  their  own  vessels,  mueh  less. to  make 
go^od  the  deficiencies  which  ane  palpable  in  the  manning  of  the 
Soyal  Navy.  *Who  shall  decide  when  doctors^  disagree?' 
Certainly  not  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  so  far  as  the  points 
under  immediate  discussion  are  concerned.  But  possibly  neither 
Chords,  nor  ex-Lords,  nor  their  secretaries  «and  admirers,  wiU 
take  it  amiss  if  we  venture  to  point  out  certain  matters  of  faci^ 
whidi  seem  by  all,  in  the  late  debates,  to  havebeen  forgotten,  j 
It  is  not  th^  business  of  the  British  navy  to  a£Si)itd  protection 
to  the  heart  of  the  British  empire  exclusively.  We  have  colof 
kies  and  settlement  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  every  one  of 
which  requires  that  it  shall  be  looked  after  —  not  alone  because 
a'  certain  proportion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  dweU  there,  but 
4)ecause  each  port  and  settlement  is  an  entrep&t.  of  our  commerce 
and  a  place  of  shelter  and  supply  for  our  commercial  'marinei 
Our  political  relations  w^ith  foreign  States  are  likewise  complin 
cated  and  numerous.  We  are  bound  by  express  treaty,  for  exf 
ample,  to  protect  the  independence  of  Portugal  againist  all  thf 
Worlds  to  co-operate  with  France  and  America  in  the  supprea* 
sion  of  the  slave  trade ;  to  maintain  the  little  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  its  integrity;  and  to  throw  our  weight  into  the 
opposite  scale  should  one  or  more  of  the  great  Contiaental 
'Powers  evince  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  .the  rights  of 
their  neighbours,  as  these  liave  been  genially  recc^ised  by 
Europe.  Meanwhile  our  merchants  send  their  vesads  not  only 
to  every  harbour  in  ci\ilised  Europe  and  North  America,  but  to 
Turkey,  to  Egypt,  to  the  Dutch  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  to  China,  up  the  African  rivers,  to  the 
States  of  South  America,  under  whatever  tomn  of  government 
or  of  anarchy  subsisting;  and  require,  and  have  a  right  to  re^ 
quire,  that  they  shall  be  protected  at  each  of  these  various 
places  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  callings.  Are  we,  ber 
cause  it  now  appears  that  there  is  not  force  enough  in  the 
Channel  to  Ten(^r  the  invasion  of  England  impossible,  suddenly 
to  disregard  all  these  treaties  —  to  withdraw  this  protection 
from  our  merchants  trading  abroad  —  and  to  abandon  to  whom-^ 
iBOever  it  may  please  to  take  them  up,  the  foreign  posts  and  set*' 
dements  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  acqu^ei 
For  abandoned  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  will  be,  if,  aftei 
a  rupture — sAy  with  France,  or  with  Bus^a,  or  with  botb^-r- we 
leave  them  to  the  protection  of  the  inadequate; military  garrboot 
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by  whidi  they  are  now  held.  Siirely  this  would  be  both  iniT 
politic  and  unjust.  Nor  woukl  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
answer  our  purpose*  It  i&  this  multiplied  and  continuous  action 
— this  service  in  all  climates  and  in  every  sea^  which  renders 
die  British  navy  the  admirable  machine  which  we  find  it, 
Bring  your  ships  home,  and  crowd  them  into  the  Channel, 
where,  as  often  as  it  be|tins  to  bIow>  they  will  seek  and  find 
shelter  in  their  own  harbours,  and  your  seamen  will  soon  become 
what  you  describe  the  seamen  of  France  and  Russia  to  be--*' 
fair-weather  sailors,  and  nothing  more.  Apart,  then,  from  oon^ 
fliderations  of  national  honour,  and  the  duty  of  protection  which 
the  State  owes  to  all  its  citizens,  the  nature  of  our  peculiai: 
•position,  which  requires  that  we  should  be  the  first  maritime 
Power  in  the  world,  imposes  on  us  the  necessity-  of  exercising 
the  Queen's  ships  and  their  crews  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  looking  to  the  many  great  interests  that  are  at  stake,  wq 
2%ai]y  cannot  lay  our  hand  upon  a  single  na^al  station,  not  ex- 
cepting the  coast  of  Africa  itself,  of  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  predicate  that  it  is  at  this  moment  unnecessarily  crowded 
with  ships  of  war.     But  this  is  not  all. 

Our  readers  have  probably  not  forgotten  that  some  time  agoy 

while  the  'invasion  panic'  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Hume  —  cer*' 

Mainly  not  the  individual  amcmg  our  legislators  most  prone  t^ 

take  alarm — found  fault  with  the  Government  for  keeping  99 

large  a  proportion  of  the  fleet  at  Lisbon  and  in  the  Me^lter** 

<ranean,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  ordered  home.     Some  of 

the  ships  were,  if  we  recollect  right,  ordered  home  accordingly ; 

and  their  arrival' in  Cork  harbour  gave  great  satisfaetioa  to 

timid  economists ;  but  besides  that  the  general  policy  of  such 

a  move  was^  under  the  circumstances,  very  doubtful,  a  moment's 

ireflection  must  satisfy  every  instructed  man  that,  as  far  as  the 

I         protection  of  England  or  Ireland  from  invasion  is  concernec^  it 

was  quite  nugatory.     We  do  not  want  shiiw  of  the  line,  or 

flwling  frigates  and  dlodps,  to  cover  our  shores  from  an  enemy's 

flotilla.     They  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  employed  in  such  a 

service  j  for  they  could  not,  in  any  state  of  the  weather,  prevent 

!  a  whole  fleet  of  steamers  from  passing  them  by  and  running 

f  I         them  out  of  sight ;  while  in  the  event  of  calm  the  long  guns  of 

1  I        this  same  steam  fleet  would  knock  them  to  pieces.     No  doubt 

their  crews  might  be  turned  over  to  man  her  Majesty's  steam 

,  f        «quadron,  such  as  it  is.     Some  of  them  might  be  transferred 

!  likewise  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels  at 

I  Blackwall  or  Leith;  others  to  as  many  of  the  West  Indian  and 

e  Oriental  steam  ships  as  chanced  to  be  in  the  Mersey ;  indeed, 

n  there  is^no  reason  why  the  river  steamers  themselves,  every  on^ 
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of  which,  we  are  told,  might  carry  a  gun  nnd  rendw  good 
service,  should  not  receive  a  portion  of  them.  But  such  arrange- 
ments as  these  are  not  made  in  a  day.  First,  the  merchant 
steamers  must  be  embargoed,  and  the  order  to  detain  them 
might  go  forth  at  a  moment  when  all,  or  next  to  all,  are  out 
of  port.  Then,  the  vessels  when  taken  possession  of  must  be 
strengthened,  armed,  and  completed  with  fuel  and  stores; 
thirdly,  the  crews  from  the  abandoned  line-of-battle  ships  must 
be  transported  to  the  various  ports  where  their  re-embarkation 
is  to  be  effected.  Say  that  a  week  or  even  four  days  are  re- 
quired to  effect  these  arrangements,  will  an  enemy  who  is 
ready  and  determined  to  invade  you  wait  till  they  are  com- 
pleted ?  We  should  think  not.  Before  you  can  assemble  your 
steam  fleet,  or  half  of  it,  from  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Thames,  twenty  steamers,  each  with  a  transport  in  tow, 
will  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and  40,000  men,  with  their  cannon 
and  stores,  would  be  landed  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  convenient 
places  between  Margate  and  Torbay. 

It  will  never  do  to  meet  this  statement  by  a  counter  asser- 
tion that  war  could  not  break  out  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  the 
English  Government  without  time  to  concentrate  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  Channel  to  prevent  invasion.  War  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  threaten  long  enough  ere  hostilities  commence.  But 
war  has  threatened  before,  as  in  the  Tahiti  and  the  Acre  cases, 
without  occurring  at  all ;  and  so  prone  are  the  people  of  this 
country  to  discredit  what  they  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  no 
amount  of  threatening  short  of  the  sound  of  an  enemy's  cannoa 
is  ever  likely  to  convince  them  that  war  will  come  at  last. 
Would  any  Minister  dare,  hostilities  not  having  actually  com- 
menced, to  lay  hands  upon  the  Oriental  or  West  Indian  Mail 
steam  fleet,  and  filling  it  with  seamen  and  guns  of  his  own,  send 
it  to  cruise  up  and  down  the  Channel  ?  Would  the  proprietors  of 
these  fine  vessels,  or  would  the  shareholders  in  any  other  steam 
navigation  company,  submit  to  have  their  bread  thus  taken  out 
of  their  mouths^ or  would  the  merchants  of  England  tolerate  such 
an  interference  with  their  business  ?  And  suppose  no  hostilitiea 
took  place  after  all,  what  account  would  the  Cabinet,  which  had 
thus  played  the  fool,  give  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  having 
made  itself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  done  suck 
enormous  damage  to  the  trade  of  the  country  ?  In  our  opinion, 
therefore,  they  who  count  upon  the  mercantile  steam  navy  as 
applicable  to  defensive  purposes  in  war,  cannot  have  rightly 
considered  the  subject.  It  might,  and  probably  would,  render 
excellent  service  in  helping  to  cut  off  an  invading  force  from  its 
supplies  by  interrupting  the  communication  between  the  Frenck 
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and  English  coasts.  But  to  carry  it  into  line  in  sufficient  time 
to  resist  an  invasion — if  an  invasion  were  to  be  attempted— 
is  impossible. 

Again,  consider  the  effect  upon  our  national  prestige,  if,  in 
order  to  cover  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  we  leave  her 
outposts,  especially  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  defence 
of  their  present  inadequate  garrisons.  It  has  elsewhere  been 
shown  that,  including  the  Maltese  Fencibles — a  regiment  not, 
we  suspect,  very  much  to  be  relied  upon  except  for  parade 
purposes — we  have  under  3000  effective  troops  of  all  arms  in 
Malta.  To  man  the  extensive  works  which  command  that 
island  at  least  twice  as  many  soldiers  are  required ;  yet  Malta 
is  within  a  few  hours'  steaming  both  of  Toulon  and  Algiers. 
Among  the  four  larger  of  the  Greek  islands  which  it  has  been 
considered  politic  to  occupy,  less  than  4000  men,  inclusive  of 
artillery  and  sappers,  are  scattered.  What  will  follow  if,  having 
i^aited  till  Admiral  Dundas  shall  leave*  the  waters,  the  French 
make  a  descent  upon  these  islands,  either  simultaneously  or  one 
by  one  ?  And  how  shall  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when, 
with  all  our  traditional  boasting  as  ^  rulers  of  the  waves,'  we  are 
found  unable  to  shut  the  door  against  an  attempt  which  would 
as  certainly  prove  successful  as  it  was  made?  For  Corfu  is  the 
only  island  in  the  group  which  can  be  said  to  be  fortified ;  and 
there  the  works  are  at  once  too  extensive  for  the  garrison,  and 
feeble  because  incomplete.  It  appears  then,  that  the  recall  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  at  a  moment  when  the  storm  was  gathering, 
might  lead  to  consequences,  not  indeed  quite  so  fatal  as  the  loss 
of  London,  but  of  very  grave  issue.  Besides,  would  he  be  able 
to  come  in  time ;  or  are  we  seriously  thinking  of  resigning  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  to 
our  neighbours? 

But  is  it  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Louis  Napoleon,  how- 
ever ill  disposed,  would  be  able  to  collect  such  a  force  of  steam 
ships  and  soldiers  in  the  ports  of  France  as  would  justify  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  hazarding  a  descent  upon  England 
without  so  alarming  the  English  Government  as  to  lead  to 
demands  for  an  explanation?  And  in  the  event  of' such  expla- 
nation being  either  refused  or  proving  unsatisfactory,  do  we 
think  that  ample  time  would  not  be  afforded  to  equip  steamers 
and  sailing  ships  enough  to  blow  his  flotilla  out  of  the  water  ? 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  such  a  throw  is  upon  the  dice. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  turn  up :  we  believe  that 
there  are  nine  chances  to  one  against  it.  But  the  tenth  may 
come,  and  the  consequences  to  England  if  it  did  come,  would 
be  80  dbastrous,  that  no  moderate  amount  of  inconvenience  is 
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to  be  conmdcred  ae  intolerable  which  promises  to  avert:  it. 
Why  should  such  a  cpntingency  be  rejected  as  impossible? 
First,  because  the  lines  of  rail  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg  are  n^t 
yet  completed  ;>  and  without  lines  of  rail  much  more  time  would 
be  required  to  concentrate  50,000.men  on  the  French  coast  thaa 
to  cover  the  Channel  with  English  guard  ships.  Secondly, 
because  the  moment  Napoleon  begins  to  move  troops  ^^ward« 
the  coast,  whether  by  rail  or  otherwise,  we  are  warned,  and 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Thirdly,  because  were  all  our 
sources  of  information  to  fail,  including  ambassadors,  consuls, 
and  the  *  Times  Commissioner' — or  supposing  that,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  great  military  and  naval  review,  Napoleon  were  to 
succeed  in  getting  a  sufficie^it  army  assembled,  with  adequate 
means  of  transport  to  carry  it  across  the  Channel ; — there  would 
«till  remain  to  be  effected  the  slow  and  diflicult  operation  of 
embarking,  with  a  voyage,  and,  last  of  all,  a  debivrkation, 
quite  as  tedious,  and  far  more  full  of  danger  than  the  emr 
barkation.  Has  not  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  stated  in  Parliament 
that  50,000  men,  with  their  guns,  stores,  and  horses,  could 
not,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  favourable,  be  disembarked  wi 
the  coast  of  Kent  in  less  than  ten  days ;  and  does  he  not  support 
the  opinion  by  reference  to  the  landing  of  the  British  army  in 
Mondego  Bay,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1807  ?  Admitted; 
and  the  illustration  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  argument.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  Mondego  Bay  just  after  a  furious 
gale  had  ceased  to  blow,  when  such  a  surf  broke  upon  the 
Bhore  as  rendered  the  approach  of  a  row-boat  impossible.  He 
was  forced  to  wait  till  the  swell  had  subsided,  and  then,  with  no 
other  means  than  the  ships'  boats  afforded,  to  pass  his  troops  by 
driblets  over  three  miles  of  roiling  sea.  And  this  in  the  year 
1807,  when  the  British  Government  knew  as  little  how  to  equip 
a  warlike  expedition  as^  the  Caffres  do  of  land  surveying,  or  the 
New  Hollanders  of  strategy.  But  why,  as  the  Secretary  at 
War  fairly  reminded  him,  did  the  gallant  member  go  so  i^ 
back  in  history,  doing  thereby  scant  justice  to  himself.  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  acted,  if  we  recollect  right,  as  Deputy  Quarter 
Master  General  to  General  Boss's  little  army,  which,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1814,  effected  its  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent  in  ten  hours.  He  must  have  had  some  share  im 
making  the  arrangements  which  produced  such  results.  Again, 
the  same  army,  under  the  same  guidance,  landed  near  Baltimore, 
on  the  14th  of  September  following,  in  six  hours,  marched  the 
same  day  about  seven  miles  up  the  country,  fought  a  battle 
and  won  a  victory.  No  doubt  the  British  fleet  had  perfect 
comfiaand  of  the  sea,  and  the  weather  was  propitious  oini  l^oti^ 
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oecasions*  But  9»  far  as  ^  the  d^balrki^tion  is  concerned,  the 
naval  superiorily  of  Ae  invaders  would  have  served  every  purn 
pose  bad  it  remained  with  them  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  i^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  backed  up  by  any  extra(H*dinary 
preparations  beforehand.  If  ever  a  French  steani  fleet  make> 
dash  at  Engiand  with  40,000  or  50,000  men  on  board,  it  will 
do  so  completdy  provided  with  stages  and  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
all  the  other  necessary  appliances  for  throwing  its  living  caigo 
ashore.  And  for  the  rest,  has  General  Evans  forgotten  that^ 
in  1806,  Napoleon's  army  of  England,  100,000  strong,  was  so 
appointed  4uid  drilled  that  it  embai^ked,  with  all  its  materiel^  in 
one  hour,  and  disembarked  again,  after  floating  about  for  a 
while,  in  two  hours  ?  Surely  the  gallant  member  does  not  wish 
us  to  believe  that  our  neighbours  have  degenerated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  that  impracticable,  in  the  present  age  of 
steam  navigation  and  improved  mechfmical  contrivance,  which 
was  acti^ly  done  forty  years  ago,  when  steai^-sbips  had  no 
existence.  '  r 

But  without  a  line  of  rail  to  Cherbourg,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of 
concentrating  there  such  an  army  as  would  justify  the  most 
ambitious  and  daring  of  men  in  hazarding  a  descent  upon 
England;  and,  granting  that  this. .difficulty  were  to  be  got  overi 
should  we  not  hear  of  the  project  so  long  before  it  was  ripe^ 
that  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  defeating  it  ?  The 
absence  of  railway  communication  between  Paris  and  Cher- 
bourg would  certainly  render  more  difficult  the  establishment  of 
a  base  of  operations  at  that  port  than  if  such  Communication 
existed.  But  how  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue?  A 
line  o£  rail  to  connect  Oherboui^  with  the  French  capital  is 
already  determined  upon,  and  b^un.  It  will  probably  be 
completed  in  a  year.  But  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  we  should 
not  the  less  act  prudently  in  oi^nising  a  defensive  system  now; 
because  neither  are  we  to  consider  the  present  as  the  only  tim^ 
when  danger  may  threaten,  nor  is  Cherbourg  the  only  port 
in  France  whence  a  flotilla  might  take  its  departure.  Napo^ 
Icon  the  First  selected  Boulogne  as  his  place  of  muster.  Napo^ 
leon  the  Second  may  assemble  his  troops  simultaneously  at 
Boulogne,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  a  dozen  harbours  besides  — 
with  each  of  which  there  is  railway  communication.  And  if,  as 
the  present  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  acknowledges,  the 
available  steam  navy  of  France,  on  the  narrow  seas,  l>e  more 
than  a  match  for  ours,  why  should  it  not  win  and  keep  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  as 
Biany  troops  as  there  are  means  at  hand  for  transporting  to 
<tbe  EnglLih  shore  ?    Eight  and  forty  hours  of-  ^aval  superiority 
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would  suiBce  for  this ;  and  hidtory  shows,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  wars,  especially,  France  has  more  than  once  swept 
the  Channel  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  and  forty  hours. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  supposed 
will  reach  us,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  who 
assumes  this  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue.  The  ordinary 
garrison  of  Paris  seldom  falls  short  of  50,000  men ;  and  it  is 
fully  equipped  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  stores.  To  transport 
it  to  the  coast,  at  the  ex{)ense  of  one  of  those  outrages  on 
private  property  which  the  French  Government  may  at  any 
moment  commit,  but  on  which  our  own  could  not,  even  on  a 
pressing  emergency,  venture,  will  require,  at  the  most,  eight 
and  forty  hours.  Six  hours  more  will  see  the  whole  on  boards 
because  each  detachment,  as  it  alights  from  the  trucks  and 
carriages,  will  pass  on  into  the  particular  vessels  which  are  told 
off  to  receive  it ;  and  at  nightfall,  on  the  third  day,  the  armada  . 
will  be  at  sea.  We  do  not  imagine  that  all  this  can  be  done 
without  some  intimation  reaching  London  of  the  events  in 
progress.  It  will  be  vague,  however,  and  probably  come  late ; 
because  a  movement  of  this  sort  must,  of  course,  be  preceded  by 
the  severance  of  the  galvanic  wires  at  Calais,  and  an  embaigo 
upon  every  thing  that  can  float,  all  along  the  French  coast. 
But  supposing  our  Government  to  learn  the  truth  about  the 
same  time  that  the  French  troops  are  settled  in  their  transports, 
—  and  assuming  the  present  order  of  things  afloat  and  on  shore 
to  hold  good, — what  steps  could  be  taken  to  intercept  the  expe- 
dition, or  to  hinder  the  enemy,  first  from  landing,  and  next  from 
inflicting  such  a  blow  on  the  credit  of  the  country  ns  it  might 
hardly  ever  recover?  We  cannot  answer  the  question.  Ifo 
doubt  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Medway  would  send  out 
every  thing  capable  of  carrying  a  gun  which  could  be  moved  by 
wind  or  steam ;  and  possibly  there  might  be  some  fighting,  in 
mid-channel,  with  one  or  other  of  the  squadrons  which  covered 
the  French  Armada  in  flank  or  rear;  but  as  to  stopping  the 
movement,  or  destroying  the  transports  with  all  their  living 
cargo,  the  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Indeed,  we  might 
go  further.  The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  reduced 
the  Channel  pretty  nearly  to  what  the  Khine  or  any  other 
broad  and  deep  river  used  to  be  fifty  years  ago.  An  army, 
determined  on  crossing  will  find  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  ia 
greater  or  less  force,  at  almost  any  stage  in  a  war.  For  block- 
ades with  steam  fleets  are  out  of  the  question ;  and  steam  ships 
move  with  such  certainty,  as  well  as  with  such  speed,  that  the 
aggressive  power  which  has  made  up  its  mind  to  sacrifice,  if  need 
be,  one  or  two  vessels  of  war,  will  always  be  in  a  condition  so  to 
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occupy  the  look-out  squadrons,  aa  shaU  enable  its  transports  to 
steal  by  under  cover  of  night,  and  reach  the  opposite  shore  ere 
day  dawn.  We  say  again,  emphatically,  that  the  chances  against 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  are,  in  our  opinion,  many.  But  neither 
the  attempt,  nor  the  accomplishment  of  it,  is  impossible.  And 
who  can  consider  without  dismay  the  consequences  to  our  national 
greatness,  which  would  ensue,  were  a  French  marshal,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men,  to  reach  London;  or  a  French  general, 
with  20,000,  to  bum  Portsmouth,  or  Sheemess,  or  Chatham  ? 

Though  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  part  of  our  subject, 
nor  quite,  we  trust,  worn  out  the  patience  of  our  readers,  the 
diminishing  space  at  our  disposal  warns  us  to  go  on  to  another. 
For  enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  affirm  the  necessity  of 
some  measures  of  defensive  arrangement,  rather  as  a  preventive 
of  war  and  its  threatenings  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Let 
us  consider  now  the  nature  of  the  step  which  Lord  Derby's 
Cabinet  has  taken  with  a  view  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Their  measure  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Militia  Law.  It 
is  a  Jaw  for  embodying  an  army  of  reserve,  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, should  the  voluntary  principle  suffice ;  by  compulsion  and 
the  use  of  the  ballot,  should  the  voluntary  principle  fail.  We 
think  that  Lord  Derby  has  not  been  well  advised  to  attempt  the 
soldering  together  of  two  systems  so  discordant.  They  will  not 
work  in  conjunction.  The  man  who  is  drawn  by  ballot  is  to 
receive  no  bounty — the  man  who  volunteers  is  to  be  made 
richer  by  6/.*  Is  the  reflection  that  he  has  been  forcibly,  and 
without  any  fee,  withdrawn  from  his  ordinary  occupations  likely 
to  become  less  painful  to  the  pressed  man,  because  he  sees  his 
comrade,  who  probably  had  no  settled  occupation  to  give  up, 
rejoicing  over  the  pot  of  beer  wherewith  the  liberality  of  the 
State  has  supplied  him?  Quite  otherwise.  The  pressed  man 
joins  his  regiment  reluctantly.  He  never  would  have  put  on  a 
red  coat  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  He  is  out  of  spirits  —  pro- 
bably out  of  humour  —  and  the  tempest  in  his  breast  is  little 
likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  taunts  and  gibes.with  which  the  well- 
feed  and  constitutionally  reckless  volunteer  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  greet  him.   Nor  will  it  serve  the  angry  man's  purpose  to  draw 

*  There  was  no  such  difference  formerly,  even  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lars. Hale  observes,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  that  while  an  abusive 
prerogative  of  pressing  by  compulsion  had  grown  up  concurrently 
with  the  usage  of  retaining  soldiers  by  voluntary  indenture,  a  con- 
sideration or  pay  was  given  to  the  first  as  wdl  as  to  the  last.  The 
issuing  commissions  to  imprest  men  and  the  compelling  men  to  take 
press  money  (prasHtum)  or  otherwise  to  imprison  them,  hath  been  a 
practice,  he  says  '  long  in  use.' 
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anriogies  between  the  MiUtia  Law  of  1862  aaS  tlie^  Impress-^ 
in6nt  Acts,  ad  they  operated  oii  seafaring  men  during  the  late  war« 
The  impressed  seaman  karned  by  degrees  to  make  the  .most  of  a 
situation  which  was  unavoidable.  Once  on  board  of  a  King's 
ship,  he  knew  that  a  King's  man  he  must  continue :  and  it  not 
unfrequently  occurred  that  he  was  kept  so  long  at  sea,  that  the 
desire  to  return  home  died  out..  In  like  manner,  the  militia* 
men  of  the  late  war  adopted  the  feelings,  as  indeed  they  led  the 
life^  of  soldiers  of  the  line*  They  came,  at  last,  to  take  a  pride 
in  thdr  profession^  or  whiclv  periiapfl,  appvoacfaes  nearer  to;the 
U'uth,  they  ^ntracted  habits  which  totally  unfitted  :them  for  siiny 
other.  Bat  the  new  noilitia^man  is  Jto  tutn  out  pn^  at  stated 
iieasons,  and  to  apply  himself  to  drill,  during  .periods,  possibly  of 
dis  weeks,  certainly  of  three,  #iid  in  due  .time rof .  two,  in  ea^ 
year.  To  the  pressed  man  this  hardship^ will:  gptH^w  more  and 
more  intolerable  on  each  renewal  of  the  drill  jseason  ;■  indeed^  its 
Recurrence  may  seriously  affect  his  .pvospects  in  life;  for  he 
^nnot  evade  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  bis  services, 
because  the  settled  nature  of  his  basiaes^,  which  made,  him  re^ 
luctant  to  enUst  in  the  fiarst  instancy,  will  keep  faiijfi  statiqnacy^ 
Und  therefore  always  within  calL  The  volunteeri  on  ^the  other 
band,  if  he  show  himself  at^the  second  muster  at  aU|  will  do  so, 
because  he  has  either  made  tio  i^certionito  get  mto  steady  work^ 
or  has  failed.  But  will  he  show  himself  at  the  second  muster^ 
Colonel  Wood,  oi  the  Middlesex  iregimeht,  a  great  authority,  as 
we  are  told,  on  this  subject,  says  tlmt  he  wilL  CokmeL  Wood^ 
it  appears,  raised  1100  menj  daring  the  late  war  :by.  voluntary 
Enlistment,  and  not  one  of  them  deserted.  Very  likely;  but 
Colonel  Wood's  1100  men  were  not  in  the  same  position  in 
I809>  that  a  regiment  of  militia  will  be  in  under  the  Jaw  of 
1852.  He  had  his  men  embodied  for  five  years  together.  He 
lodged  them  in  barracks  ^—^  marched  them  from  place  to  plaed 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  • — and  governed  them  acoording 
to  the  termsof  the  Mutiny  Act,  from  January  to  Diecembier^  YfM 
don't  exactly  see  how  they. oould  desert,  any  more  tbaH:  if  fth^y 
had  all  been  soldiers  of  the  Une.  But  the  thoughtless  couiiitr^ 
lad,  who  considers  it  a  fine  lark  to  put  on  a  red,  coat  this  yetf> 
will  probably  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  when  his  next 
ses^on  of  drill  comes  round.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that,  a^ 
the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  he  will  oro  back  to  his  village 
much  less  in  love  with  soldiering  than  he  was  wbei^  he  accepted 
the  bounty:  and  we  sMl  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear,  qi  his 
getting  quietly  out  of  the  way,  a  month  or  two  before  tha  second 
period  oi  his  service  comes  round*  Now  we  ol)jeQt.  to  ri^i^^. 
the  loss  both  of  the  militia-man's'  services^  and  the  Queen'f 
bounty.     Doubtlei^s  a  pressed  man  may  levant  in  like  manner. 
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trobabljr  some  of  them  «wiil,  especially  among  those  who,  trom 
any  cause  whatever,  have  lost  their  regular  employment,  or  are 
gmng  back  in  the  world.  But  the  country  sustiuna  no  damage; 
in  this  case,  which  a  fresh  ballot  will  not  supply ;  whereas,  in 
the  other,  the  public  is  robbed  tbrice  over.  We  object,  there* 
fore,  to  a  system  which  exposes  us  to  the  chances  first  of  losing 
our  61.  —  the  bounty  to  the  volunteer  —  next,  of  losing-  our 
volunteer,  after  we  have  paid  him  in  advance  for  his  services, 
and  thirdly,  for  costing  us  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  a  second 
man,  whom  the  ballot  must  bring  forward,  ^^^ofen^  volens^  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deserter. 

We  perceive  that,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  the 
new  Militia  Law;  but,  in  our  poor  opinion,  this  is  exactly  itd 
worst  feature.  When  you  «et  about  enrolling  n>en  for  general 
service  all  over  the  world,  and  require  them  to  continue  with 
their  colours  throughout  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  system  o# 
voluntary'  enlistment,  whether  the  service  is  to  be  on  land 
or  sea,  is  the  only  fair  (me.  Recruits  know  what  they  arci 
doing,  or  are  su[)ppsed  to  know  it.  You  propose  to  make  a 
bargain  with  them,,  of  which  they  quite  understand  the 
nature,  and  they  either  dose  with  your  terms  or  reject  them, 
according  as  the  humour  jumps.  It  is  not  so  with  a  militia; 
of  wliich  the  principle  is  recognised  in  the  constitution  of  ^this 
and  of  every  other  civilised  nation  in  the  world ;  for  the  servicer 
rf  the  militia  is  merely  a  modification  of  that  which  «very 
citizen  owes  to  his  country  and  to  the  Government  which  pro- 
tects him.  Consider  the  liability  to  which  in  civil  life  all  men, 
without  any  exception,  are  exposed.  In  the  event  of  an  actual  or 
Apprehended  breach  of  the  public  peace  the  sheriff  may  order 
out  the  posse  comitatus^  and  every  man  who  hears  the  proclama- 
tion is  bound  to  obey  it.  Now  if  obedience  be  at  once  neccs* 
sary  and  patriotic  in  such  a  case,  much  more  is  every  citizen 
within  the  policy  of  the  old  Assize  of  Arms  and  Commission  of 
Array;  and  bound,  in  case  of  invasion  or  threatened  invasion 
from  'abroad,  to  arm  in  defence  of  his  home  and  the  laws. 
But  the  Legislature,  justly  concluding  that  no  benefit  could 
result  from  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  people  under  such  cir- 
cumstanced, has,  from  time  to  time,  enacted  laws,  whereby 
the  duty  of  learning  the  use  of  arms  is  assigned  to  certain 
proportions  ^  of  the  Crown's  subjects,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  selection  of  the  parties  on  whom  this  chfu-ge 
shall  devolve.  Originally,  as/  perhaps,  it  may  appear  super- 
fluous to  state,  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  wa^ 
held  on  military  tenure.     It  was  an  arrangement  to  which,  as 
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well  as  to  all  the  more  onerous  and  oppressive  of  the  Feudal 
incidents,  the  first  parliament  which  met  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  IL  put  an  end.  But  the  same  body  which  accom- 
plished this  purpose  passed  also  a  Militia  Act,  of  which,,  in 
spite  of  endless  alterations  in  its  form,  and  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails, the  spirit  remained  down  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Act.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Lord  Derby  listened  to  bad  ad- 
vice, and  we  are  sure  that  if  ultimate  popularity  was  his  object 
he  took  a  wrong  method  of  winning  it,  when,  by  the  legal 
recognition  of  voluntary  enlistment,  he  deviated  from  th^ 
spirit. 

,  Our  ancestors,  who  disputed  on  the  terms  of  a  Militia  Bill 
with  Charles  L,  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  issues 
taken  on  it  to-day.  Without  wearying  our  readers  with  any 
analyses  of  the  very  many  Acts  which  crowd  the  Statute 
Book  from  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  down  to  the  42d 
George  III.,  in  1802,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  they  are  all 
based  upon  the  following  principles:  — 

1.  That  the  nation  is  bound  to  provide  a  military  force  ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  foreign  invasion  and 
domestic  rebellion. 

2.  That  such  force  shall  be  provided  by  the  various  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  a  scale  which  shall  in 
each  county  be  proportioned  to  its  population. 

3.  That  the  militia  force  shall  be  raised  by  ballot,  to  which 
all,  except  certain  privileged  persons,  such  as  peers  of  the 
realm,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  youth,  &c.  &c.,  shall  be 
liable. 

4.  That  the  ballot  shall  be  applicable  only  to  men  within 
specified  periods  of  life. 

6.  That  any  person  on  whom  the  ballot  may  fall  shall  be 
allowed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  provide  a  substitute,  whose  ser- 
vice, as  had  been  the  case  with  scutage,  shall  count  as  that  of  the 
individual  whom  he  represents,  but  for  whose  presence  with  his 
colours  the  person  sending  him  shall  be  answerable.    ;| 

6.  That  the  force,  being  intended  for  defensive  purposes  only, 
shall  be  managed  by  the  lieutenancies  of  counties,  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Crown. 

7.  That  all  commissions  shall  be  signed  by  the  lords- 
lieutenant,  and  conferred  only  upon  persons  holding  a  certain 
stake  in  the  county,  their  rank  to  be  graduated  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  property. 

8.  That  the  amount  of  militia  force  being  fixed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it  except  by  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature ;  nor  can  it  be  embodied  for  a  period  beyond 
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that  which  the  Act  allows,  except  on  some  pressing  emergency ; 
and  that  if  such  emergency  ai'ise,  and  the  militia  be  either 
embodied  or  kept  more  than  the  time  specified  under  arms,  Par- 
liament shall  assemble  within  fourteen  days  to  confirm  or  annul 
the  proceeding. 

There  are  many  more  provisions  than  these,  some  having  a 
tendency  to  mitigate  the  pressure  upon  individuals,  others 
guarding  against  the  misapplication  of  a  force,  which,  though 
much  more  numerous  than  the  standlnir  army,  Pai'liament  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  for  its  own.  Canning  distinguished  it 
by  the  name  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  On  the  same  occasion 
in  his  speech  on  Windham's  Limited  Service  Bill  (1806),  he 
remarked  that  it  was  against  *all  experience  that  voluntary  en- 

*  rolment  should  suffice  for  all  the  military  purposes  of  a  great 

*  nation ;  there  is  no  instance  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  been 

*  found  sufficient.      Kecognising  this  truth,  we  have   in   this 

*  country  had  recourse  to  a  mixture  of  compulsory  service ;  we 

*  have  applied  compulsion  in  its  most  mitigated  form,  and  to 

*  home  service  only.'     But  it  was  not  till  1S05  that  the  expe- 
diency of  voluntary  enlistment  was  recognised,  and  even  then  the 
matter  was  handled  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Walpole  applies  to  it.     The  peofile  were  not  coaxed  or 
invited  to  offer  themselves,  —  quite  otherwise.     But  parishes, 
instead  of  going  to  the  ballot,  were  permitted  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  volunteers,  and  to  pay  to  each  volunteer  out  of  the 
poor-rate  a  bounty  not  exceeding  6/.     Now  the  object  of  this 
enactment  is  obvious.     It  was  intended  to  relax,  as  far  as 
appeared  safe,  the  tension  of  a  law  which  had  begun  to  wrap 
the  nation  round  too  strongly;    for  the  permission  given  in 
1805  to  volunteer  out  of  the  militia  into  the  regular  army, 
operated  as  a  considerable  drain  on  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
the  country.     But  this  is  an  arrangement  as  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  Mr.  Walpolc's  as  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1852 
differs  from  what  it  was  in  1805.     Then  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  interminable.     We  had  two 
separate  descriptions  of  militia  on  foot ;  a  general  one,  which 
went  every  where  throughout  the  British  Islands,  and  did  the 
duty  of  troops  of  the   line;  the  other  supplemental  or  local, 
which  assembled  once  a  year  for  purposes  of  training  at  the 
chief  towns  of  counties,  but  never  went  beyond  them.     It  was 
into  the  former  militia  force  alone  that  volunteers  were  allowed 
to  enter,  and  they  never  quitted  it  again  till  after  the  peace, 
Except  by  volunteering  to  serve  in  some  regiment  of  the  line. 

We  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  days  when  the  militia  of 
England  was  in  its  prime,  and  memory  has  begun  to  play  us 
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(Bieeif  there  ^aa*  any  geneml^  complaint' 'of  ^diesevM^^' l^itk 
which  Ihe  kwa  for  itS' maihteimnce  were  worked.  ]Pe6ple 
dejrfred,  iqdeed,  t<>  get  rid  of  thetn,  and/iwith  theiiiv  of  tbe^^iRar 
ivhich^endered  them  neoessary,'  Bti:!  t)f  the  toirttikk  referred 
to  during  the  late  debates^  as  occurring  at  the  letations  whetfe 
jbaHot-pAfiers  were  drawA*  we  cannot  recolJeetT  ever  to 'have 
heardk  Doubtless  there  w^  have  been  cases  like  'tfa<»Be  cf 
Mouldy  aiid  Rulhdlf  of  old  before  the-door  of  Mr.'  Justice 
JSkallow^  But,  as  a  whole,  the  people  knew  that  a  ^litia  was 
fie^ssarj,  and  they,  gtit  up  clubs  and  ♦societies  every  where^ 
with  a  view  to  guaa-d  themselves,  individually,  against'  being 
t^en«  They  hawi  .th6ir  moncyi-box,  ittto  whieh  each  meinber 
paid  his  an!nual  fHibscription,  and  when  ther^balloting*day  ^xrtved 
they  were  ready  jfor  it.  Say  that  a  hundred  e%ible  nien  sub^ 
scribed  annually  IL  in  the  shape  ofi  insurance  against  mtiitili 
service,  and  that  j  by  some  rUn  of  ill-luck,  out  of  »  hundred  mein*- 
berS'So  subscribing  twa  happened:  to  be  drawn  in^  one  ytor  ;--«- 
forthwith  they  took  counsdi  togetheri  If  the  two  so  drwwh 
thought  fit '  to  go,  thelf  received  out  of'  the  BtOck'*pnrse  periifipft 
ISI.j  or  20i,  or  even  aW.  arpiece.  /  If  they  preferr^  staying; dt 
home,  substitutes  were  looJced  for  elsewhere,  and  invarialdy 
found.  It  is^  true. that  as  much  as  40/.  has  been  paid  foi^'a 
substitute.  But,  exoept  in  the^cases  of  men  k>f  fortune,  wbd,:ef 
^urse^  would  have  considered  it  derogalory  to  belong  to  a  militia 
dub,  few  individuals  ahy  where  paid  more  thaa  li,  and? very 
c^ftei^  not  half  so  much^  in  Order  to  seeure  ihediselves  irom  bekig 
4rawn.  Why  did  not  Mr.'WaJp<de^content  himself  with  pwrg*- 
iog  the  laws' of  >  1802  andt  1805  of  the  facilities  to  jobbing 
and  delay  which  they  afford^  in  Ae  con^ttutitmof  tl^  Lieu?* 
tenancy  Courtt^  and  then  request  the  House  to-  sanction  their 
Iresuscita^ion  ?  He  may  depend  upon  it  that  his  -mesMsure  wouU 
have  been  at  oitceimore  eflfective  and  more  popular  .than  it  inow 
18^  forniilitia  clubs  would  have  sprung  up  a<rain  urn-all  f  qnai> 
ters;  and  forasmuch  as  the  necessia*ypayment8rinrtim^  of  peace 
must  always  betriBing,  the  people  would;  have  ^l»k>n  cessed  to 
regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  a>small)iidditi6n  to  tbekr 
police  tates.  Finally,  clubs  would  have  taken  eare  to  eend  into 
1^  i*ank&  only  such  substitutes  as  could  be  depended  upotk 
For  the  law  of  1805  exempts  from  service  the  party  ohosto  by 
ballot  only  so  long  as  his  substitute  shall  be  forthcoming.  The 
moment  the  substitute  deserts,  the  balloted  man  is  called  in, 
unless  he  have  another  substitute  ready. 

Again,  since  Mr.  Walpole  was  resolved  to  alter  the  spirited 
the  law,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  should  have  over- 
looked the  propriety  of  introducing  into  his  Billi  aclause  whi<^ 
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rJW^t  {iave>^.enix)Ued  the  pqpulatlon  of  oi^*  i^arijtiaie  plaoQa  ^iutp 
fasQrtof.sea-fencibl^  force,  and  thereby  provided  crews  for,  as 
many  guard-ships  as,  should  suffice  for vthe,. protection  of  t^be 
,  narxow  seas/  There  .are  plepty  of  ships  Is^d  up  in  ordinary, 
Vrthe  b^st  of  which,  by  thje  sjmple  process  of  fitting  them  witk 
ecrew  propellers,  could  be  converted  into,  effective,  floating 
r.batteries  in.  a  fprtjiight.  But  ships,  without,  men  are  u§ele^, 
and  experience  pro ves.tfaat  under  the  existing, law  we  can  wit^ 
idii^culty  get  men  enough  to  supply  the  4emiinds  o^  peace,  se^- 

.^icer    Wha^t  shall  we  do  in  the  event  pf  a  sudd "^     xt___ 

if.Mr^^^Walpole  had  added  a  clause  to  his  Bill  w 
.bpard  of  the  country  was.required  to  raise  a  na 
had  be  comprehended  under  the  term  Vsea-bo 
.^ll^esy  atid  rural  districts  lying  along  the  co 
a  radius  of  ^  seven  miles  from  high-wajter  mark, 
f  improvised  for  defensive    purposes   such  a  bo  ^    ^      __   _„ 
Bnglan4  never  before;  had  at  her  disposal.     Consider  the  u^e 
t  that  might  be  made  of  such  people  as  the  Kentish  Hpvelleys,  tlfe 
.fishermen  of  Sussex, 'Hampshire,  and  Devonshire,  the  crew3  ^f 
/  the  herring  fleet,,  which  at  particular  seasons  make  the  German 
„ Ocean  i^ive  from  Norwich, to  Aberdeen, T-rCveiy  one  of  .whom, 
tb^  it  observed,  has  his  settled  place  of  abode,  and  fpUows  a  call- 
ings the.desultory  nature  of  which  would  n^l^  the  prospect  of 
occasional  employment  in  the  public  servicq,  and  on  his  own 
element,  agreeable  to  him  rather  than  the  reverse.  ,  A  few 
,/Veeks'  periodical  training  would  .bring  such  a  .force  into  perfect 
.  order,  s^ter  which)  if  you  had  ships  enough  ready,  with  stores 
and  ami^ment  moderately  complete,  the  fault  would  indeed.be 
*yQur  own  if  you  failed  to  interpose  to  any  threatened  invasion 
such  a  ferce  as  would,  ia  all  prob^ibility,  hinder  the  attempt 
fioii^  being  made.     We  venture  to  say  that  a  Militia  3ill  of 
this  sort. '^ou^d  be  hailedas  a  boon  by  all  to  whom  its  provisions^ 
.  extended;     There  would  be  plenty  of  volunteers,  provided  care' 
.  were  takeii;  to  .fix  the  jieriods  of  exercise  at  times  in  the  year 
^when  other  employ  men  t  is  usually  scarce,  and  of  desertion  there 
iifould  be  no  risk.     We  recommend  th.e  Government  to  give 
'  this  hint  of  ours^  their  serious  consideration,  and  not.  to  despite 
the  warnings  of  Sir. Charles  Napier,„with  whose  view^  oa^this 
subject  our  own  pretty  weU  coincide. 

But  would  it  not  be  much  better,  instead  of  trifling  with. a 
militia  at  all,  to  enlist  seamen  for  the  Koyal  Navy,  as  you 
enlist  soldiers  for  the  regular  army ;  to  retain  them  in  the  ser- 
vice, say  ten  years,  and  if  you  find  that  the  present  strength  of 
either  the  navy  or  the  army,  or  both,  is  inadequate,  to  raise  .it 
■•  ^  A  p^<>l>er  .standard  and  to  keep  it  there..   Or  if  you  must  haye 
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an  irregular  and  subsidiary  force  in  store,  why  not  accept  tWe 
services  of  volunteer  corps,  which  have  over  and  over  again 
been  tendered,  and  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present 
Government  seems  to  have  known  whether  to  discountenance 
or  encourage  ?  Undoubtedly  for  purposes  of  war,  and  even  of 
commanding  peace,  there  is  no  force,  either  by  land  or  sea,  like 
a  regular  army  and  navy ;  but  can  any  House  of  Commons  be 
depended  upon  in  these  days  for  maintaining  them  at  such  ^i 
establishment  as  shall  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end  ?  Are  we  not  at  this  moment  trying  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing both  ia  the  army  and  in  the  navy  by  a  militia  law  ?  And 
do  not  those  who  resist  this  law  affirm  that  the  country  supports 
already  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  than  she  re- 
quires ?  We  have  now  afloat  in  the  service,  according  to  Mr. 
Stafford's  statement  to  the  House,  38,000  seamen  and  marines, 
including  boys.  Is  Mr.  Hume  prepared  to  give  us  12,000 
more  ?  Our  army  at  home,  including  the  troops  in  Ireland  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  has  been  taken  at  50,000  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  8000  artillery.  Will  Mr.  Cobden  consent  to  in- 
crease this  force  by  25,000  more,  and  pledge  himself  never  to 
vote  for  keeping  less  than  75,000  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Horse  Guards  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  require  such  a  concession  from  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding.  He  will  never  make  it ;  and  though,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  immediate  urgency,  some  Parliament  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  should  carry  the  point  against  him, 
who  will  undertake  to  guarantee  a  continuance  of  such  libe- 
rality ?  What  follows  ? —  Down  come  our  fleet  and  army  again 
to  their  ancient  state  of  numerical  inadequacy ;  and  that  too,  it 
may  b^,  just  before  the  danger  appears,  against  which,  by 
increasing  both,  provision  seemed  to  have  been  made.  But  it 
is  idle  to  discuss  this  point.  However  desirable  an  increase  to 
the  regular  army  and  navy  of  this  country  might  be,  no 
Minister  will  venture,  during  a  season  of  profound  peace,  to  pro- 
pose it.  What  are  we  to  do  then?  Fall  back  upon  volun- 
teer corps  ?  Think  for  a  moment.  Volunteer  corps  are  made 
up  of  men,  who,  for  the  nonce,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  w^ould  like  to  wear  smart  uniforms,  occasionally  prac- 
tise rifle-shooting,  and  learn  a  little  company  and  regimental 
drill.  They  are  under  no  control  or  discipline  except  that  of 
their  own  humour;  indeed,  the  moment  you  try  to  bring  them 
under  discipline  they  cease  to  be  volunteers.  To-day  their  mili- 
tary zeal  may  be  at  boiling-heat,  to-morrow  it  will  have  fallen  to 
zero ;  or  the  weather  may  be  lowering,  or  private  business  may 
come  in  the  way,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  impulses  which 
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iii0re  or  less  operate  upon  all  minds,  cultivated  or  the  con- 
trary,  may  render  it  inconvenient  to  go  out  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  drill-sergeant.  There 
is  a  fine  to  be  paid,  of  course — ^^for  we  must  do  our  volunteers 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  they  invariably  begin  their 
soldiering  with  a  settled  purpose  of  going  on  with  it.  And 
for  once,  or  for  twice,  or  perhaps  oftener,  the  forfeit  will  be 
submitted  to  without  repining,  and  a  good  fund  thereby  col- 
lected for  a  jollification  at  the  year's  end.  But  people  grow 
as  weary  of  paying  forfeits  as  of  playing  at  soldiers;  and 
first  one,  and  then  another,  will  secede  from  the  corps  till  it 
dwindles  into  a  skeleton.  Or  perhaps  the  commanding  officer, 
or  the  adjutant,  or  the  captain  of  his  compai;iy,  says  something 
sharp  to  Mr.  Snobs,  which  Mr.  Snobs,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
holiday  soldier,  resents ;  and  though  a  duel  may  no  longer  be 
the  consequence,  the  country  is  forthwith  deprived  of  Mr.  Snobs's 
services.  In  fact,  you  cannot  depend  upon  your  volunteers 
either  to  assemble  at  fixed  periods  for  training,  or  to  turn  out 
at  a  sudden  call  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  one.  Besides, 
how  many  volunteers  is  it  supposed  that  in  time  of  peace  the 
population  would  be  disposed  to  furnish,  and  the  Government 
be  able  to  keep  up,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ? 
We  have  heard  of  offers  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple, 
by  the  students  at  King's  College,  and  by  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
two  more  of  associations  and  clubs,  chiefly  in  the  great  towns  in 
the  north  of  England.  But  as  to  any  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  arm  and  regiment  themselves,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  evidence  that  it  exists,  except  in  a  few  declamatory 
speeches  by  individuals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides, 
we  have  no  wish  to  see  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of 
society  only.  A  national  guard  is  a  national  nuisance,  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  middle  and  higher  orders  of  the  kingdom  into 
corps  of  volunteers  during  peace,  would  soon  lead  to  the  setting 
up  of  an  institution  which  every  where  else  has  proved  effective 
for  mischief,  and  no  where  effective  for  good.  When  war 
oomes,  and  the  country  is  invaded,  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  time 
for  all  whom  the  love  of  country  animates  to  seize  their  weapons 
and  go  forth  to  the  battle.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  since  our 
economists  will  not  give  us  regular  soldiers  and  sailors  enough, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  next  best  force  which  we  can  get, 
and  that  is  a  militia.  Lord  Hardinge  has  told  us  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  number  of  days'  training  with  which,  by  his  own 
experience,  a  militia  becomes  fit  for  the  different  degrees  and 
stipes  of  efficiency  towards  active  service. 

This  bring  us  to  the  often  repeated  question,  —  what  are 
you  to  do  with  your  militia  when  you  get  them ;  that  is,  assum- 
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fiig  that'  they  are  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  real  dangit*?* 

You  do  not  ^expect  in  twenty-one  days,  or  in  twice  twenty*^ 

One,  to  make  them  fit  to  take  the  field  against  the  s6l(fieiP8 

6f  France?     CeHainly  not;  nor  is  it  our*  intention  to  oppOs^ 

therti,  ^t  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  a  trial.    Our  nayal' 

riiiHtia,  indeed,  we  shall  feend  with  perfect  dortfidenceto  keep' 

the  iiarrdw  seas.     They  are  in  their  element,  and  whatever 

fhe;^  may  lack  in  instruction  as  naval  gunners,  the  presence  in 

edth  guard-ship  of  it  detachment  of  marine  artillery-  wiH  suflS-^ 

Cieritly  supply.    But  out  infantry  raiments  we  shall  imn^ediately* 

dJstribute  through  the  strongholds,  to  which  we  have  elsewhei^* 

made  &llddon,  where,  being  mixed  up  with  the  Ettrolled  Pen-' 

sictoers,  they  "will  at  once  continue  their  professional  instruetioil^ 

^d  be  l*eady,  in  case  an  enemy  show  himself  under  the- waHs,; 

to  ddend  tliem,     TheyVere  no  regular  troops  which  defended^ 

Sathgossa  in*  1809  $  and  w'e  should  not  fear  to  intrust  either 

Plymouth,  or  Portsmouth,  ot  Dover,  or  Chatham,  or  the  Channel* 

islands,  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  sufficient'  force  of-  half-die-' 

Ciplined  militia,  having  detachments  of  Pensioners  to  back  them ^ 

tip;     By  these  means  the  whole  50,000  infantry  and  cavalry 

now  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  either  united  or  formodt 

inio  two  Jtrrhies,  one  of  which,  say  20,000strohg,coiild  watch 

Irfeliahd,  while  the  remaining  30,000  took  the  field  in  England^ 

Ahd  if  to  these  be  added  100  guns,  well  mounted  and  horsed, 

vtrith  yebmanry  cavalry  to  act  on  the  enemy's  eommunioations,' 

and  volunteef^  to   harass   their  flanks,  then   the  trader*  and- 

g^tlfemen  of  London  may  sleep  soundly  in  their  bedsi     Itist 

not  probable  that  dny  foreign  enemy' will  ever  disturb 4hem*  '•  ' 

*  Meanwhile,  having  got  its  militia,  the  Government  Hvill,  iu' 

oiCifr^t>pinlon,  act  Svisely,  if  it  ta;ke  steps  to  put  the  fleet  in  an« 

effective  state ;  and  improvhigas  much*  as  poalible  the  ©ondition* 

df  th6  regular  afniy  and  the  fortresses,  set  about  *  arranging' 

sotn6  systeni  of  defence  AVhereby  London  may  be  covet-ed^  from^ 

the   approach  of  ah   enemy  should   so  dire  a  calamity  eveir; 

tlireatten,    'And  here  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  meia*- 

bers  of  the  Administration  to  the  Works  of  Sir  Howard  ©ouglait; 

dild  Col6nel  Chesney,  and  especially  to  the  formei*/*'  They  wifl^ 

thefe  find  botfi  evidence  of  the  care  Tind  skill  which  our  neigh-* 

bours  hdve  long  eviricted  in  the  organisation  of  their  navy,  afid^ 

excellent  iiistructfori  iw-regai^d  to  the  iteps  which  it  becomes  us^ 

♦  We  had  intended  to  notice  these  excellent  works  tnof6  at  length' 
in  thi^  paper,  but  soon  found  that  the  subjects  ^hich  they  emlnraced* 
were  too  important  to  be  fairly  dealt  with,  except  specially.  Wt^^ 
hope,  bejfore  long^ 80  tof>deal  with  them*  ^       :;  ,.  ■    *     ..  j 
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to  take  in  the  same  direction.     We  are  no  advocates,  neither  is 
3ir  Howard,  for  accumulating  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
in  England.     The  works  which  cover  our  dockyards  and  arsenals 
ought  indeed  to  be  adequate ;  and  it  is  little  to  our  credit  that 
Woolwidi,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all,  lies  quite 
opwi.     But  ejccept  thefre,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  piling 
1^  of  fordfi^tions  one  upon  another  would  be  so  much  money 
sunk;  for  we  neither  have,  nor  are  likely  to  have,  soldiers  to- 
liMtti  them«    Even  in  regard  to  London,  it  is  our  opinion  that  "to  - 
q)eak  of  placing  it,  as  Paris  has  been  placed,  in  security  behind 
a<3ircle  of  ^redoubts,  is  idle.     The  extent  of  London  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  operation  of  the  sort ;  and  the  inconvenience  of' 
oonfined  outlets  to  a  place  of  such  gigantic  traffic  would  be 
intolerablev    But  it  is  only  prudent  Aat  accurate  military  sur- 
veys should  be  .made  of'  thfe  approaches  to  it  from  -  every  side, 
and  plans  arranged  for  entrenching  at   the  proper  moment. ' 
Agi^n,  we  trust  that  Bteps  will  be  taken  to  provide  the  navy 
with  a  steam  squadron  on  which  some  dependence,  at  least,  may* 
be*  placed.   -  The*  performances  of  our  crack  war  steamers  have' 
0*  late  ^ajrs  been  di^raceful.     We  say  nothing  of  the  Biiten^ 
bead — ^the^  calamity  which  visited   her  and  her  heroic  isrew* 
ijiight  have -occurred  to  any  vessel  on  the  seas.     But  when  we 
find  th^?Megsera  occupyihg-upwards  of  eighty  days  in  a  voyage 
between  Ddver  and  the  Cape,  besides  taking  fere  three  times  in  l 
that  kiterval;  and  when  wo  further  learn  that  the  Hero,  on  her 
first  trial,  broke  down  between  Sheerness  and  th^  Nore  Light, 
we-are  tempted' to  believe  that  some  cause, of  failure  ei'en  more 
disgracefiil  than   ignorance^  must  operate   in  our  dockyards.- 
These,  however,-  are  points  which  besides  that  they  are -foreign 
t(^  our  present  purpose,  may,  we  should  hope,  be  left,  without^ 
seruple^  in  the'  hands  of  the  present  First  Lord  ^- himself  a 
nav2^  man.''*  And  as  to  the  better  armament  of  the  troops,  that, 
we  are  *gUri  to  find,  has  already  begun.     Sir  Randolph  Routh 
has^  shown  that  our  commissariat  also  demands  attention  on  this 
oeeasioQ^^  *     • 

In  conclusion^'  then^  we  beg  to  observe,  that  our  views  of 
this  great  question  have  been  formed  neither  to-dny  nor  yes- 
tcfrday.  We  have  long  felt  that  the  country  was  helpless  in 
case  of  sudden  war.  We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
measures' M^hich  Lord  Derby  has  adopted,  in  order  to  placd  it  in 
a  fetate  of  defence ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  l>etter  to  do 
Itttle  *han'  to  <k>  nothing.  Time  will  show  where  the  machine' 
^h)rks  amiss,  and  suggest,  without  doubt,  the  remedy. 
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Art.  X.  —  The  Oxford  University  Commission  Report     Lon- 
don: 1852. 

T^His  18  a  truly  remarkable  document,  and  one  which  is  des- 
tined, we  are  persuaded,  to  form  an  era  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  this  country.  It  furnishes  an  invaluable  precedent 
for  the  course  which  practical  legislation  should  pursue,  when 
any  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  nation  are  brought  under 
review.  The  reform  of  the  Universities  had  for  a  long  period 
excited  the  strongest  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  been 
eagerly  canvassed  in  every  form  of  discussion.  When  accord- 
ingly the  time  was  come  for  legislation.  Lord  John  Kussell 
might  have  followed  the  ordinary  practice,  and  submitted,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  a  Bill  of  University  Reform  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  but  he  pursued  a  wiser  and  more 
salutary  course.  He  felt  that  both  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament needed  instruction  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts 
before  they  could  safely  deal  with  so  momentous  an  interest 
He  was  unwilling  to  expose  the  Universities  to  the  risks  of 
crude  legislation  before  their  actual  state  and  their  capabilities 
had  been  carefully  explored  by  competent  and  impartial  men; 
and  as  a  preliminary  to  the  interference  of  Parliament,  he  i^k 
pointed  a  Boyal  Commission,  which  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  thoroughly  sifting  the  whole  subject,  and  collecting  materials 
for  sound  and  beneficial  legislation.  The  Report  before  us  is 
the  fruit  of  this  policy  ;  its  success  will,  we  trust,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  general  improvement  in  our  legislative  process. 

The  Commissioners  open  their  Report  with  the  record  of  their 
meetings,  eighty-seven  in  number,  extending  from  the  19th 
October,  1850,  to  the  23rd  April,  1852.  Most  of  the  membei» 
were  usually  present,  though  several  resided  at  great  distances 
from  London.  All  were  engaged  in  active  and  often  laborious 
professional  duties.  The  number  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  attendance,  indicate  an  amount  of  zeal,  diligence,, 
and  earnestness,  which  go  far  of  themselves  towards  establishing 
the  judiciousness  of  Lord  John  Russell's  selection,  and  entitling 
the  Commission  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to  them. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  disclosed  by  the  Commis-. 
sipn  is  the  radical  discrepancy  between  Oxford  as  it  is  and 
Oxford  as  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  between  the  present  practice 
and  constitution  of  the  University  as  well  as  of  its  colleges  and 
the  ancient  and  statutable  form  of  both.  The  Commission  has 
furnished  an  authentic  confirmation  of  a  fact  which  the  discus- 
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fiions  of  tbe  last  twenty  years  —  and  more  especially  the  contri- 
butions of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  this  journal — had  brought 
before  the  world.  We  have  now  evidence  furnished  by  distin- 
guished Oxonians  that  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  University ;  that  its  statutes  —  more  particularly  those  of 
tbe  colleges,  though  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  are,  in  numberless  and  essential  points,  beyond  the 
range  of  Paley's  latitudinarian  concessions,  habitually  vio- 
lated ;  that,  for  many  of  the  actual  practices  of  both  bodies,  no 
better  authority  can  be  pleaded  than  custom— custom  too  which 
has  not  seldom  crept  in  through  the  suspicious  opening  of  self- 
interest — and  that  even  if  no  innovation  were  desirable,  morality 
would  demand  that  the  pernicious  and  corrupting  example  of 
oaths  distinctly  pledging  to  special  observances,  and  as  distinctly 
contradicted  by  the  daily  conduct  of  academical  authorities^ 
should  be  banished  from  a  seminary  whose  characteristic  pro- 
vince is  or  ought  to  be  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sincerity  and  virtue.  Even  if  nothing  eke  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature,  the  paramount  importance  of 
reconciling  sworn  profession  with  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
place  would  render  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  alone  has  the  power  of  bringing  them  into  harmony. 

The  Commissioners  define  the  colleges  as  '  charitable  fouu- 
^  dations  for  the  support  of  poor  scholars  with  perpetual  suc- 

*  cession,  devoting  themselves  to  study  and  prayer,  adminlster- 

*  ing  their  own  affairs,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Head  within, 

*  and  the  control  of  a  Visitor  without,  according  to  statutes 

*  which  were  to  be  neither  altered  nor  modified,  and  which  were 

*  sanctioned  by  solemn  oaths.'  These  institutions,  so  peculiar 
to  England,  and  which  have  exercised  so  remarkable  an  influ- 
ence on  her  Church  and  State,  sprang,  by  a  very  natural  pro- 
cess, from  the  early  condition  of  the  University.  The  University 
originally  was  a  voluntary  association  of  teachers,  dividing  into 
different  faculties  the  field  of  learning  as  then  understood,  and 
governed  by  a  single  House  or  Legislature,  of  which  all  the 
masters  or  teachers  were  members.  The  students  were,  for  the 
most  part,  distributed  in  lodgings  over  the  town.  At  one  time 
tbey  were  to  be  found  even  in  taverns,  hovels,  and  the  turrets 
of  the  city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  students  voluntarily  . 
grouped  themselves  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall,  and 
chose  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Graduate  of  one  of  the  superior  facul- 
ties to  be  their  Principal  and  Guardian.  As  many  as  300  halls 
are  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  existed  at  Oxford.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students  were  very  poor  boys  —  some 
even  mendicants,  to  whom  licenses  to  beg  were  accorded  by  tbe . 
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Chancellor  so  late  as  1672.     Ntimbenj  were  supported  by  alms, 
granted  in  the  form  of  exhibitkms  by  the  Cro\^n,  the  monaste- 
ries, and  great  nobled  and  prelates.     The  next  step  WJis  to  give 
a  more  permanent  and  regular  character  to  these  benefactions, 
by  the  help  of  monasteries  and  hospitals,  which  had  acquired  the 
privileges  of  incorporation,  arid  were  induced  to  open  houses  at 
the  Universities,  provided  witb  regular  endowments  for  the 
iriaintenance  of  novices  and  students.  *  And  then,  lastly,  inde-- 
pendent  colleges  were  founded,  -originating  with  a  bequest  of- 
William  of  Durham,  in  1249;  but  owmng  Walter  de  Morton 
as^  the  real  founder  of  the  collegiate  system  in  Oxfoi:d  in  i27iK 
Animosity  against  the   mendicant  friars,  whose  influence   he 
wished  to  counteract,  was  a  leading  motive  in  prompting  the* 
benevolence  of  Walter  de  Merton,  and  of  those  who  imitated 
hfs  example.     He  first  founded  a  religious  house,  on  his^' manor ' 
of  MaMon,  in  Surrey,  *  for  the  mairitenance  of  twenty  scholars, 

*  residing  at  the  sdiools  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere  in  England, 

*  where  a  Univ^a'sity  might  exist.'     He  ^Iso   provided  for  *  a' 

*  Warden  and  three  or  four  ministers  of  the  altar,  who  were  to 
*live  in  the  hottee,  together  with  lay  brethren  Or  bailiffs,  whose  - 

*  'business  it  was  to  cwtivate  the  property;    -  The  scholars  lived 

*  in  halls,*'  whilst tlie  governing  part  of  the  foundation  raided  at 
^'^Maldon.  In  1270,'he  removed  the  latter  iilso  to  Oxford,  leav- 
*ing  the  bailiffs  to  manage  the  estates;  under  the  control,  not  of 
*'the  Warden  and  priests,  but  of  the  Warden  and  scholars;' 

«  Walter  de  Merton  was  not  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his 
nteasure.     He  was  little  conscious  that  in  making  provision  for' 
the  permanent  education  of  a  few  poor  scholars  he  was  creating 
an  institution  that  was  destined  to  flourish  WidY  unimpaired 
'dgour  for  six  hundred  years,  and-  seems  at  this  day  to  have  a^ 
future  of  equal  duration  still  before  it.     He^had  struck  upon  a ' 
seminal  idea,  prolific  of  mighty  results^     It  took '  root  at  once : ' 
i^d  its  first  fruits  were  the  convenaon  into  real  colleges,  of >  two 
foundations,  those  of  University  and  Balliol,  which,  though  prior' 
i&  date,  did  not  present  the  characteristic  features  of  a  ^sel^, 

*  governiiig  society,  with  perpetual  -succession,'  distinct  from-  the^^ 

*  £00306  of  monastic  orders;  and  established  at  Oxfbrd  itself.' 

Williatnof  Wykeham  conceived  the  novel*  design  of  super- 
adding to  the  Htentry  elements  of  a  college  the-religiouB  oba-^ 
racter  and  regulated  habits  of  iin  ecelesiastical  society^     Lincoln 
followed.     It  was  intended  to  be  a  nursery  of  theologians^  wlio  * 
should  *  exterminate '  the  heresies  of  WicklJffe.    *^All  Souls  atid 
Magdalen  were  next-  impressed  with  the  type  of  New  GoUege,^ 
with  magnificent  services  and  monastic  discipline.   The  statotea  < 
of  Magdalen  enjoy  the  memorable  <iistincHon  of  bemg  the  fest 
10  glow  with  a  comprehensive  sympathy  for  the  University  at 
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IiEn^5  and  ta  establish  college  lecturers,  chosen^  wiihaut  re8hak> 
tbn,  from  the  best  rtien  in  the  University,  who  were  to  eml^race . 
the  whole  of  Oxford  within  their  teaching.  Corpus  imitated 
the  rule  of  New  College..  The  collegiate  system  then  reachecj 
its  culminating  point  in  Cardinal  College,  designed  by  Wolsey; 
to  be  an  almshouse,  a.diapter,  a  house  of  learning,  and,  ^  througLi^' 
'  its  professors,  almost  a  U.niversity  in  itself,  di^peAsing  lAstruc-^ 
'  tion  to  the. University  at  large.' 

'  Colleges^  by  their  statutes,  are  strictly  eleemosynary  institu- 
Ijons.     The.pammount  object  of  their  creation  was  the  isupport 
of  poor  scholars,  that  is,  of  indigent  students,  pursuing  the 
regular  and  appointed  course  of  study  in  arts,  theology,  law,[ 
and  other  faculties.     Thpir  statutes  suppose  the  Fellows  to  be* 
students  and  poor;  and  under  the  word  *poor'  they  djd  npt^ 
ooinprise  those  classes  which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  interpre-:, 
tation  has  included  under  the  expression-— sons  of  gentlemen  of. 
ft>rtuQe^.who.ai  yet  have^  no. income  of  their  own;  they  me|9aitv 
the  pooTy  scholars  drawn  fi-om  the  lower  classes  of  the  coiii-- 
Bpunity — /pauperes,  pauperes  et  i] 
*  digentes,^pauperea,ex  eleemqsyn4 
the .  sum  of  eighteen  pence  a  week 
founder  of  New  College  to  be  *an  he 
when  wheat,  was  at  the  price  of  ^ 
shilling  a  week  is  the  ordinary  allow 
for  commons^  and  not  seldom  for  i 
Founders,  moreover,  not  only  comi 
obould  be  ejected  Fellows,  but  provi 
poor.     The   possession  of  ten  marl 
vacate  a  Fellowship  at  Brnsennose. 
the  revenues  of  the  college  among  tl 

preasly  forbidden  in  the  statutes  of  New  Collie,  Magdalen,^ 
All  Souls,  and  Worcester.  , 

*  So  late  as  l609^,r^8ay  the  Commissioneifs,^— Archbishop  Banct^oft; 
spanrks  of  the  division  rot' any  pfert  of  the  corn  or  money  of- All  Soiil^'. 
Qollege*  among  the^ Fellows,  as  *'  a  fraudulent  diverting  of  the  same^ 

-, , , ^-M.— r-^ U,^--.. — .. -, '. ,..     ^.    .•      ■ -t— ^'v 

*  The  great  olo^ect of  the  18  Eliz.  c  6.  has  been  equally  lost  sight: 
qf ;  .notwithstanding  tbe  recitals  For  the  better  maintenance  of.learnn 
Ving  and.  the  better  Relief  of  Scholars/  and  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of; 
Deprivation  denounced  against  all  members  of  any  College  who  sliould 
consent  to  divert  the  corn-rent,  directcid  to  be  reserved  by  the  same' 
^atute,  from  the  commons  and  diet  of  its  Fellows  and  Scfeoiars. 
Adam  Smith  ^ndBlackstotie  commend  th^  supposed  policy  of  nt>-> 
IMdirig  tlii  revenues  of  Collegfess  by  tm*niilg  a  third  of  the  bid  T^m^ 
ihto  oWn-reifts^^hotigh  tire  revenue  would  have  been  fts  much  s^ured*^ 
on  the  falling  in  of  every  lease:  but  they  pass  over  witfaont^ notice* 
the  statutory  application  of  this  important  third,  &c.,  to  the  feeding 
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* "  from  the  behoof  and  profit  of  the  College  unto  private  uses,  which  is! 
"  the  point  principally  forbidden  in  the  statutes."  The  statutes  of 
Merton,  Balliol,  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  Pembroke  provide  that  in  case 
the  revenues  of  tlie  Society  shall  increase,  the  number  of  Fellows 
shall  also  be  increased The  intentions  of  founders  on  this  sub- 
ject receive  a  forcible  illustration  from  the  language  of  the  objurgatory 
constitutions  of  Ai'chbishop  Peckham,  Visitor  of  Merton  College, 
which  were  sent  to  that  society  in  1284,  only  fourteen  years  after  the 
date  of  the  last  statutes  of  Walter  de  Merton.  He  says,  "  Further- 
"  more,  although  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  said  regulations,  it  is 
"  ordered  that  each  scholar  be  satisfied  with  fifty  shillings  a  year  for 
"all  his  necessities,  yet  you  have  twisted  this  regulation  to  your  own 
"  desires ;  and  what  is  worse,  regardless  of  the  duties  of  gratitude  and 
**  charity,  and  mindful  only  of  your  own  advantage,  have  taken  no 
"  little  more  than  the  settled  allowance,  though  the  desires  of  your 
"  founder  were  most  express  and  urgent,  not  for  an  increase  of  the 
"  allowance  to  existing  scholars,  but  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
"  scholars  ;  for  this  he  deemed  expedient.  This  have  ye  not  looked 
'*  to,  thus  violating  your  own  oaths,  as  is  evident  from  the  seventh  of 
"  the  Articles  to  which  ye  have  sworn." ' 

It  would  have  made  a  material  difference  in  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Whiston's  case  against  the  Chapter  of  Rochester,  if  he 
could  have  appealed  to  an  express  prohibition  in  the  statutes, 
forbidding  the  ruling  members  of  the  Cathedral  to  appropriate 
the  increase  of  the  cathedral's  income  to  their  awn  advantage, 
instead  of  having  to  infer  it  by  process  of  argument.  The  vio- 
lation of  such  a  positive  command  to  increase  the  number  of 
fellowships  with  any  augmentation  of  the  college's  income,  and 
the  neglect  of  Visitors  to  enforce  it,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
inability  of  the  visitorial  machinery  and  the  most  formidable 
apparatus  of  oaths  to  secure  obedience  to  statutes  constantly 
undermined  by  the  fluctuating  currents  of  society.  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  extreme  astonishment  when  one  observes 
men,  thus  habitually  living  in  the  open  breach  of  their  laws, 
bold  enough  to  appeal  to  collegiate  statutes  and  to  the  para- 
mount duty  of  obedience  pledged  by  oath:  yet  these  are  the 
favourite  pleas  by  which  the  enemies  of  the  Commission  resist 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities !  Not  that  we  would 
insinuate  a  charge  of  perjury  against  the  present  generation  of 
Fellows.  Their  predecessors  *  fraudulently  diverted' — to  use' 
the  language  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  High 

of  the  pauperes  et  indigentes,  of  whom  the  Colleges  were  supposed  to 
consist.  JL)r.  Burns  says,  Kennet  in  his  Par.  Ant.  gives  H.  Kobinson, 
then  Provost  of  Queen's,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  credit  of 
suggesting  this  enactment.  See  also  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Strype's  Eliz.  a.  d.  1698..  ^ 
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i^hurchman  —  money  which  did  not  belong  to  them  to  their  own 

*  private  uses ; '  but  since  their  day  time  has  brought  about  ail 
academical  revolution ;  and  disobedience  now  on  many  points  has 
l>ecome  necessary  and  wholesdme.  The  interests  of  the  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  living  Fellows,  have  required 
at  some  colleges,  as  at  Balliol  and  Oriel,  an  augmentation  of 
stipend  to  the  Fellows :  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  injunction 
of  the  founders  have  lost  nothing  of  their  claim  on  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Society.  But  in  any  case,  whether  the  disobedience 
be  expedient  or  not,  it  is  unsanctioned  by  any  competent  autho- 
rity :  and  such  a  diversion  of  the  collegiate  funds,  in  violation  of 
the  most  positive  enactments  of  founders,  calls  for  and  justifies 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  The  Visitor  cannot  furnish  the 
remedy  which  is  needed.  His  office  is  limited  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  statutes ;  but  he  is  not  legally  emr« 
powered  to  alter  them.  Indeed,  the  machinery  of  Visitors  has 
been  a  fruitful  cause  of  mischief.  Visitors  do  not  act  unless 
set  in  motion  by  a  complainant;  and  who  was  to  complain, 
when  all  profited  by  the  breach  of  trust?  The  existence  of  a 
Visitor  does  harm  by  excluding  the  salutary  control  of  the 
Courts  of  Law.  These  refuse  to  interpose  their  jurisdictbn 
till  the  Visitor  has  been  convicted  of  neglect  or  breach  of  duty. 
The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Visitor.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
private  reference  to  a  Visitor  who  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
collegiate  system,  and  has  probably  been  a  FeJlow  himself;  and 
a  complaint  preferred  in  open  court,  publicly  canvassed  by 
counsel,  in  the  presence  of  all  England.  An  improved  system 
of  visitation  should  constitute  a  chief  point  in  an  efficient  Uni- 
versity Reform. 

The  idea  of  a  community,  regulated  by  strict  rule  and  disci- 
pline, more  or  less  monjistical,  living  together  as  one  family,  in 
the  closest  intimacy  and  most  constant  intercourse,  was  uni- 
versally present  to  the  minds  of  founders  as  the  object  of  their 
institutions.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a  life  was  residence 
among  the  community.     *  To  speak  of  a  non-resident  Fellow 

*  would  have  been  deemed  a  contradiction  in  terms.'  Celibacy 
was  universally  required,  commonly  by  the  express  command  of 
the  Statutes,  or  else  by  the  imposition  of  orders,  or  by  the  obli- 
gation of  residence.  Even  after  the  lleformation,  the  Heads  of 
Jesus  and  Wadham  were  forbidden  to  marry.     *  In  the  words 

*  of  the  older  Jesuits,  quoted  by  Blackstone,  the  purpose  for 
'  which  these  indigent  students  were  formed  into  st  community 

*  was  "  ad  orandum  et  studendum."  V  Benefactors  wished  to  do 
good  to  themselves  and  the  students  together « — to  advance  the 
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fatten*  iii'  ndefnl  ieajhiin^^  di«J  td  extJrichte^beirown  souk  «Ei6t« 
«peiddily^  from  PurgSatory  by  the  help  of  piirfchftsed  prayers. 
rTfeiey  provided  a  home  and  maintenance  for  die  Fellows^  and 
.feqtiiral  the'ln  to  avail  theraselvea  of'  the  itistruetioD  offered  bjr 
'the  University.  The  FelloWs  wete  bound  ^o  attend  the  courses 
*^  4he^  public  teachers;  ijo  perform  the  endless  disfmtations  and 
(exercises,  which  fonned  so  ki^e  a  part  of  the* 'educational 
•amdiin^y  of  those' tinted ;  tind  aftet  the  ootnpletion  of  tfieir 
!Oourse  in  ArtSy'to  prepare  themselv^  by  sy'^raatic  imimngi  for 
-Ae  obtaining  of  a  degree  in  one  of  the- superior  facukies  of  Theo- 
■  logy>  Oivil  LflEiw^,  Medicine,  or  Astronomyi  'ITie  duty  of  Fellows, 
at  the  first,  wad  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  The  length  of  a  course  in 
*^  Arts  extended  to  seven  years ;  twelve  more  w6re  devoted  to  Th^Ch 
•  logy ;  or,  ias  in  nldst  cases^  to  pfoceied  in  Theology  was  demanded 
of  th^  Fellows,  an  ordinary  duration  of  the  fellowslnps  for  niae- 
;  teen  years  was  contietnplated  b;^  the  founder^.  ^  At  the  termina- 
tion of  this  peridd^  the  student  had  attained  the  highest  d^rees 
in  the  fSacnltieff;  he- wab  now  ^Doctor  or  Professor;  be  ceased 
«t(>  learn,  and  ccmseqtiently  to  need  the  aid  of  the  founder;  and, 
that  the  fellowship  by  that  time  should  f)e  va^ted  wt^  g^ie- 
'rafiy  presumed.  Oradually.  the  dolleges  provided  teachers  for 
the  Fellows  within  their  t)Wn  Wall's,  who  were-  ueuiiUy  Senior 
Fellows  of  their  ownf  society;  and  from  tbiB  simple  beginning 
^ensued  an  entire  revolution,  ending  in  what  may  be  termed 
•the  suppredsioil  of  the  University.  There  was  nothing  uncon- 
'stitutional  in.  this  effort  of  benefactors  to  supply  the  cell^RQs 
ii^ith  domestic  instructors.  By  the  ancient  constitution  :o£  the 
University,  every  Master,  or  higher  Graduate,  was  not  only 
authorised,  but  required  to  teach  the  subjedts  belonging  to  bis 
faculty  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Uni verity.  The 
colleges,  therefore,  were  fully  entitled  to  select  Graduates  to 
teach  their  students.  It^as  a  question  of  mere  endowment* 
Kor  was  the*  exclusive  benefit  of  the^  members  of  the  college 
aiibed  at  originatly.  The  Prselectors,  as  they  are  styled,  opened 
their  classes  to  all  the  University :  three  at  Magdalen  ilnd  three 
at  Oorpus  were  expressly  founded  fbr  that  objects  The  office  of 
instrtiction  was  UKire  and  more  secured  by  each  <co}lege  for  its 
'members.  Its  Fellows  were  gradually  called  upon  to  teaob»  after 
thie  attainment  of  the  fearlier  degrees:  the  age  at  which  FelloWs 
"^ were  elected  advlmced;  commoners,  or  non -foundation  members, 
were  introduced  who  needed  and  remunerated  the  lessons  of 
the  Fellows?  the  courses  of  the  public  teachers  were  deserted; 
giMt  Collegia  tot  Aeodemm;  and  a  complete  transformation  of 
the  University  dnd  the  colleges  was  the  ultimate  result. 
>     The  early  statutes  make  but  scanty  ahd  obscure  mention  of  a 
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-^biA  of  ^^ffie^rs  w)i0.bft¥e  BOW  succeeded. iBQn|;ix)0Biiig^ 
<f uBotiOns  and  rights  of  instruction.  XiU  the  Laudian  Code  Tutom 
formed  bo  part  of  tb^  r^ukr^taff  of  a  collie :  neither  was  tl^ 
edHeation-of  oooHnon^rs  ooqtemplated  at  the  fQunidati(M;i.Qf  ooi- 
'  lege&  Tho^^tatutes  of  Ma^Qlen:aiidBra8epnQse  give  penniaBion 
for  ihe  adniieisioB  of  noblemen  at  their  own  cbargegk  lodepei^ 
dent  mebibens  were  acoessoriee^fnot  con^itu^t  eleuienta  of  ci 
^ll^e;:  They  w^re  received  by  WQy-x)f  favour,  and  corre- 
sponded originally  with  our  modern  classes  of  tBobletjoeai  and 
gtotieffien-Oofnoioners.;  ^  All  SoulS)'  observe  the- Commissioners, 
^  where  there  :a]%  Qo  members  but  the  WaArden  and  FeUows, 
^  with  Chaplains  and  Clerks,  and  Magdalen,  which,  admits  only 
'*  gentieaiienhcommonersr  besides  the  menibers^of  the  Poundatioo, 
*  would  answer  to.  the 'original  idea  of  a  college  as  embodied  ifi 
^^ttie  statutes ;'  ^ding,  with  quiet;  satire;  f  if  their  fellows  wei^e 
f'  oonstantiy.residenti  >as8iduous. in  college  and  university  exer* 
^ciseti^  and .observi^d  a  monastic  rule/        •  :  ,.    .    . 

'  Sueh'  was  the  primitive  type  of  the.  colleges,  and  such 
generally  waa  the  mode  of  life  prescribed  to  the  Fellows  by 
Uieir  statutes.  If  we  ^o\v  turn  our  eyes  to  Oxford  aa.it  is, 
;we<shaU£nd  that:  inr  almost  ^|J1  points,)  the  colleges  reverse  ihe 
picture  dnitw^  by  the^ wills,  of  their  founders^  The  Fellows  are 
BO  longer  the  sons  .of  tf^  poon  They  >  are  elected  from  the 
wealthy  classesv  asd  not  seldom  number  among  their  body 
richly ;  beneficed;  dergynten — imen  in  the  receipt  of- large  pn^ 
iessional.indcmes,  and  heirs  to  lacge, estates.  '  No  an^unt  <^ 
personal  property  compels  the  resignation  of  a  fellow^p* 
Skilful  casuistry  has  baffled  the  most  peremptory  dispositions  by 
declaring  itself  unable  to  discover  the  value  of  a  living  except 
from  the  books  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  the  Valor  of  Pope 
•Nicholas.  Community  of  life  is  broken  up ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Fellows  are  non-resident.  Frotestai^U;  laws  have  relieved 
tfaem  from  the  laborious  duty  of  praying  for  the  soula  <if 
their  benefactors,  and  have  required  them  to  piofesa.  a  rel^ci^a 
which  their  founders  would  have  repudiated  as  heretical.  Fet- 
lows  haro  ceased  to  study^  For  the  most  part,  they  are  ekded 
>  after  they  have  become  Bachelors,  when  the  term  of  academical 
etudy  under  the  present  sj^st^m  has  been  completed ;  and  thus, 
the  one  grand  purpose  for  which  their  endowments  were  be- 
fitowed,  is  avowedly  and  undisguisedly  abandoned.  A .  novel 
institution  has  sprung  up  of  which  founders  had  no  eonceptioo* 
Independent  commoners  are  now  the  subjects  of  collegiate  teachr 
ing.  Such  FeUows  as  reside  are  tutors,  not  students.  Theology, 
law,  and  niedicine  are  ignored  as  sciences.  A  course  of  three 
y€ar»  haa  auperseded  Bineteen  years  of  toil.  A  happy  exemptioB 
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is  enjoyed  from  the  anxieties  and  admonitions  of  visitorial  in- 
quiries. So  vain  have  been  the  most  elaborate  precautions  to 
prevent  change:  so  impossible  is  it  to  stereotype  the  present, 
and  impose  it  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  on  the  fiiture :  so 
certain  that  change  is  inevitable,  and  that  if  the  healing  hand  of 
legal  reform  be  withheld,  destructive  and  too  often  immoral  and 
criminal  innovation  will  repeal  the  substance,  although  it  may 
be  convenient  to  others  besides  antiquaries  to  retain  the  letter 
of  the  original  regulations. 

If  we  look  now  to  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  the 
machinery  adopted  for  conducting  them,  we  shall  discover  here 
also  an  equally  formidable  discrepancy  between  the  legal  and 
the  actual  constitution  of  Oxford.  The  code  of  statutes  framed 
by  Archbishop  Laud  as  Chancellor,  and  imposed  on  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  authority  of  the  King,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  and  accepted  by  the  University,  is  confessedly  the 
law  of  the  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Plumptre, 
gravely  assured  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  that  *the 
'  academic  system  was  admirably  arranged  at  a  time  when,  not 

*  only  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  were  what 

*  they  are  still  and  must  of  course  remain ;  but  the  principles 

*  also  of  sound  and  enlarged  culture  were  far  from  imperfectly 

*  understood.'  The  magnificent  truism  about  the  past,  present, 
and  future  state  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  readily  admit :  let 
us  inquire  what  this  admirable  system  of  study  was,  and  how 
far  this  keen  sense  of  its  excellence  has  led  to  faithfulness  in 
ndhering  to  it. 

*  The  student  in  the  first  year  was  to  attend  lectures  on  grammar. 
The  lecturer  was  to  expound  its  rules  from  Priscian,  Linacre,  or  some 
other  approved  writer,  or  to  explain  critically  some  passage  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman  author.  The  student  was  also  to  attend  lectures  on 
rhetoric,  founded  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  or 
Quintilian.  The  ethics,  politics,  and  economics  of  Aristotle,  and  logic, 
were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  second  year.  Logic,  moral  philosophy^ 
geometry,  and  the  Greek  language,  under  the  Professor  of  Greek,  of 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  then,  as 
now,  could  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  was  only  a  stage  in 
the  academical  course,  not  as  now  its  termination. 

*  Three  more  years  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry, 
astronomy,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  ancient  history,  Grfeek 
and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Here 
the  general  education  of  the  University  ended.  Those,  however,  who 
received  their  professional  education  at  the  University  remained  there 
several  additional  years  studying  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  necessity  of  taking  degrees  in  one  of  these  faculties 
was  imposed  on  many  Fellows  by  the  statutes  of  their  colleges.    AU 
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resident  masters  of  a  certain  standing,  whether* obliged  to  become 
doctors  or  not,  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  to 
enter  upon  one  of  the  '*  lines,"  as  they  were  called,  and  to  pursue  it 
until  they  had  arrived  at  a  sufficient  standing  to  take  the  higher 
degree/ 

Here  is  indisputably  a  supply  of  rich  and  abundant  food  for 
the  intellect,  the  materials  of  a  liberal  and  excellent  education* 
We  share  the  admiration  of  the  Heads.  Such  subjects  thoroughly 
taught,  during  such  a  long  course  of  study,  might  satisfy  the 
most  voracious  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  most  ardent  Univer- 
sity reformer.  But  will  the  Heads  inform  us  what  is  become 
of  the  three  years'  study  required  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  ? 
Where  are  the  astronomy,  the  metaphysics,  the  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  the  Hebrew  ?  Is  the  pursuit  of  a  *  line'  enforced 
upon  a  single  resident  Master  ?     Seeing  that,  as  we  are  told, 

*  the  human  mind  remains  the  same,'  has  a  system  lost  nothing 
of  its  admirableness  for  this  generation,  w^hen  it  has  been  shorn 
of  many  of  its  most  important  branches  of  learning,  and  of  more 
than  half  the  time  prescribed  for  study  ?  Have  the  Heads  per- 
suaded the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  extinction  of  all  pro- 
fessional education  is  nothing?  And  the  Professor  of  Greek 
too — the  great  ornament  of  the  Board  of  Heads — one  of  the 
admirers  of  this  ancient  system — where  are  his  lectures  and  his^ 
students?  To  how  many  eager  youths  does  he  unfold,  during- 
their  third  and  fourth  years,  the  vast  stores  of  his  profound 
knowledge?    Whence  the  total  silence  of  Dr.  Gaisford? 

The  apparatus  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Laudian  Codej 
was  as  extensive  as  the  range  of  studies.  A  large  staff  of  public 
readers  or  professors  was  established  by  the  University  as  the 
organ  for  carrying  out  its  teaching.  In  subordination  to  these 
high  officers,  two  other  classes  of  teachers  played  a  subsidiary 
part,  college  prelectors  and  tutors.  The  former  gave  lectures 
to  the  junior  members  of  their  own  colleges,  which  in  some 
instances,  as  we  have  seen,  were  accessible  to  the  whole  Univer- 
sity. Tutors  are  little  noticed  in  the  academical  records  prior 
to  the  time  of  Laud.  The  University  itself  took  no  cognisance 
of  tutors  before  the  Laudian  Statutes.  Laud  incorporated 
them  into  its  system.  Every  undergraduate  is  required 
by  his  code  to  have  a  tutor,  whose  duty  it  is  *to  imbue  his 

*  pupils  with  good  principles,  and  instruct  them  in  approved 

*  authors :  but  above  all,  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  the 
'  doctrine  of  the  thirty -nine  articles :  and  to  do  all  that  in  him 

*  lies  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England.' 
Tlie  tutor  is  charged  also  to  look  after  their  clothes,  boots,  and 
hair,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 
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the  three  first  offences  of  his  pupib  against  the  established  regu- 
lations; and  suspension  from  his  tutorial  office  by  the   Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  fourth.     The  tutor  is  to  be  a  Graduate/ 
whose  character  is  approved  by  the  Head  of  his  college  or  hall, 
or,  in  the  event  of  dispute  as  to  this  point,  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
eellor.    The  Laudian  Code  ratairied  ti^e  ancient  system  of  dispu- 
tations, whicli  the  middle  ages  had  considered  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  education.     Nor  did  Laud  forget  examinations. 
One  was  imposed  on  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's,  and  a  second, 
tl>ree  years  later,. on  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree:  both 
turned  upon  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro-, 
feasors,  whose  courses  were  designed  to  prepare  for  those  degrees. 
Such  were,  or  rather  such  are,  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  Laudian  Code.    The  most  curatory  inspection,  of  the  pre-- 
^^ent  state  of  Oxford  will  reveal. the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
plete revolution.     A  few  relics  only  of  the  Laudian  system 
survive.     Homage  is  rendered  to   tlie  law   by   the   shadowy 
observance  of  old  forms,  and  the  retention  of  names  now  <jrown 
mysterious.      But    the   spirit   has   departed,  and  Oxford  has 
become,  simply  a  great  public  school.     Laud  constituted  the 
Board  of  Heads  the  guardians  and  trustees  of  his  statutes.     He. 
conjured  them  by  the  most  affecting  appeals  to  guard  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  ipBtitutions :  but  such  a  body  was  incompetent  to 
discharge  sucK  an  office.     They  were  themselves  exposed  to  the 
influences  which  were  transforming  everything  about  them.  The 
constant ^iid  «tern  vigilance  of  an  external  power  could  nlone  have 
arrested  changes  which,  though  ultimately  most,  revolutionary, 
w^re  yet  gradual  in  their  prepress,  and  doubtless  commended 
themselves  to  mijny  consciences,  both  among  Heads  and  Fel- 
lows, as  beneficial  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  a  new  age*     The 
public  instruction  of  the  University  was  practically  extinguished* 
The  tutors,  so  insignificant  in  theii?  origin,  swallowed  up  the 
professors,  praelectors,  and  all  the  other  public  teachers.    Under- 
graduates lost  the  power  of  choosing  tlie  Graduates  •most  com- , 
petent  to  assist  their  studies:  they  were,  obliged  to  tjike  the 
tutors  of  the  college,  whatever,  might  be  their  qualificfiitions,  / 
The  statutes  of  the  Univermty  ordered,  dimply,  iJiat  each  under-r ' 
graduate,  should  have  a  tutor  of  good  character;  which  would 
haye  left  the  whole  field  of  Graduates  op^  to  tha choice  of  the 
pupils.    But  the  law  which  required  every  student  to  be  a  mcmr  ' 
ber  of  a  college  practically  limited  that  choice  to  the  tutors  of 
the  college.     The  Fellows  were  appointed,  tutors ;  .how  could  a 
young  man  vindicate  his  liberty  against  his  seniors  in  a  society 
into  which  he  had  been  received  by  favour?     Moreover,  the 
University  havipg  prescribed  the  instruction  of  its^  profesors  as 
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the  indispensable  organ  of  education  had  made  no  regulationg 
respecting  the  competency  of  such  subordinate  officers  as  tutors 
then  were :  a  most  disastrous  omissirtn,  for  when  the  teaching 
gradually  became  confined  within  college-walls,  the  eye  of  the 
University  could  not  penetrate  beyond  their  gates ;  it  lost  all 
control  over  the  teaching,  and  a  race  of  incompetent  and  infe- 
rior teachers  quickly  overspread  the  colleges. 

The  decay  of  the  Univer&ity  now  went  on  rapidly.  The 
active  coexistence  of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems  was 
itnpossible ;  the  young  men  had  not  time  and  money  enough 
for  l)oth.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Laudian  scheme  of 
examinations  was  a  failure:  and  this  failure  decided  the  mii^ 
of  the  professorial  instruction.  The  undergraduates  set  no 
value  on  lectures  which  had  no  eflfect  upon  the- degree.  The 
professors  lost  all  interest  in  a  work  which  no  one  cared  for. 
They  were  supported  chiefly  by  endowments;  the  dying  out 
of  their  classes  under  such  circumstances  affected  neither  their 
credit  nor  their  pockets.  The  tutors  were  anxious  to  sweep 
away  the  compulsory  attendance  On  the  lectures  of  the  pro-, 
ftssorj  that  they  might  have  a  complete  control  over  the  time 
of  the  students,  the.  amount  of  the  fees,  the  quality  and  range  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  spirit  and  public  feeling  of  the  Univer*- 
sity.  The  cbntinuance  of  the  professorial  system  became  ir'kn 
some  to  all  patties;  but  how  was  it  to  be  got  rid  of?  How 
eould  the  rulers  of  the  University,  ^ho  had  sworn  to  aidminister 
the  laWi  confer  degrees  without  the  fulfilment  of  the  positive 
condition^  annexed  to  them  by  the  statutes,  of  attendance  at  a 
vast  number  of  lectutes  required  to  be  given  by  the  professors 
during  n  long  series  of  years? 

A  skilful  use  was  made  of  the  permission  accorded  by  the 
Laudian  Code  to  grant  dispensations  in  particular  casein  The 
€baneellor,  Congregation,  and  Convocation  all  agreed  to  dis- 
pense always  from  all  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  from  the  statutory  residence  for  all  degrees  superior 
to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  the  happy  Bachelor  tejoiced 
to  find  that  he  had  done  with  lectures  and  ^x:atniaations ;  that 
the  University  pronounced  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  teach 
him;  and;  that  in  due  course  he  might  rise  to  the  honours  of  the 
Doetorate  in  jany' of  the  higher  faculties,  at  na  other  cost  tharf 
the  amount  of  the  fees. 

Such  was  the  actual  course  of  events ;  but  let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  emphatically  disclaim  an^  intention  of  imputing 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University  on  this  occasion  the  guilt  of 
P^jury,  or  a  deliberate  conspiracy  which  consciously  intended  to 
violate,  its  laws*     We  repudiate  everynnsiauation  of  the  sort* 
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We  do  not  conceal  our  belief  in  the  bias  created  by  self-interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  collegiate  body.  Still,  while  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  revolution  was  the  result  of  a  natural  and  inevitable 
development,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  it  was  not  carried  out 
openly  by  legislative  means  instead  of  indirectly  by  scooping 
away  the  substance  which  lay  under  the  old  form ;  and  after 
this,  some  wonder  might  be  excused  us,  at  statutes  and  oaths, 
which  were  so  liberally  construed  then,  reappearing  as  insur- 
mountable objections  now. 

By  these  changes  the  victory  of  the  colleges  was  achieved* 
A  revolution  was  consummated  which  overthrew  the  University, 
and  substituted  for  it  an  aggregate  of  schools.  Many  of  the 
professorships  were  suppressed.  They  died  easily,  for  they  had 
been  rendered  useless ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  mourn  for  them. 
The  examinations  for  the  Master's  degree  was  abolished ;  and 
with  it  perished  the  study  of  those  sciences  which  the  Uni- 
versity had  made  an  essential  part  of  its  education.  Education 
in  the  higher  faculties  was  entirely  abandoned  ;  the  University 
ceased  to  teach  theology,  law  or  medicine,  one  of  the  chief 
objects  for  which  it  had  received  its  charter  from  the  nation.  It 
continued,  however,  to  bestow  the  empty  titles  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  important  privileges  and  emoluments  were 
attached  to  those  degrees  both  by  the  statutes  of  the  Univei-sity 
and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  also  by  various  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Even  in  the  inferior  department  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  the  standard 
of  learning  was  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  Fellows,  who  were 
now  instituted  Tutors.  As  a  beam  is  not  stronger  than  ita 
weakest  place,  so  the  standard  of  the  worst  colleges  became  the 
standard  of  the  University.  The  examinations  were  turned 
into  a  farce.  The  disorganisation  was  complete  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  Dr.  Vicessimus  Knox  commenced  an  era  * 
of  reform,  which  we  trust  is  yet  far  from  its  close. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  at  length,  on  account  of  the 
vital  question  which  now  suggests  itself,  whether  the  present  con- 
stitution of  academical  studies  is  legal.  We  have  seen  that  the 
conflict  between  the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  their  practice 
is  irreconcilable ;  is  it  equally  so  with  the  University  ?  In  case 
the  change  which  we  have  described  is  deficient  in  authoritative 
sanction,  the  institutions  ordained  by  the  Laudian  Statutes  are 
the  only  ones  valid  in  law :  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  involves  very 
serious  consequences.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
Laudian  Code  is  the  sole  binding  law  of  the  University.  What- 
ever statutes  have  been  passed  subsequently  to  its  promulgation 
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claim  for  their  authority  legislative  powers  conceded  to  the 
University  by  that  Code.  Convocation  has  never  formally  re- 
pealed the  institutions  imposed  by  the  statutes  of  Charles  I. ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  lawful  existence  of  these  institutions  is 
presumed  by  the  daily  appeal  to  a  dispensing  power,  which  it  is 
contended  the  Laudian  Statutes  have  vested  in  the  University. 
The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  Laudian  Code  is  recognised  as 
binding  at  this  hour.  The  Code  is  overthrown,  undoubtedly ; 
overthrown  in  its  fundamental  provisions;  the  objects  and 
machinery  of  its  instruction  are  set  aside ;  the  essence  of  its 
educational  establishment  has  disappeared.  But  it  is  over- 
thrown by  means  of  itself,  in  its  own  name  and  by  its  own 
authority.  The  legislative  body,  which  has  swept  away  the 
educational  institution  which  the  Code  erected,  confessedly 
derives  its  existence  and  power  from  that  very  Code.  Convo- 
cation must  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  fundamental 
charter  a  right  of  legislative  innovation  to  the  extent  of  even 
abolishing  altogether  the  system  of  education  which  it  enacted. 
On  no  other  ground  is  the  defence  of  the  present  practice  of  the 
University  possible.  Is  that  ground  tenable  ?  we  doubt  it.  In 
the  first  place,  this  indirect  process  of  undermining  instead  of 
rescinding  the  Laudian  Enactments,  furnishes  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  Laudian 
Statute  is  repealed,  not  by  a  simple  abrogation  once  for  all,  but 
by  a  series  of  special  laws  suspending  its  operation  in  every  case 
universally  to  which  it  applies.  Every  degree  conferred  at 
Oxford  is  a  privilegium  rescinding  the  superior  law.  The  pro- 
cess of  repeal  is  perpetual,  never  coming  to  an  end ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  effectual  and  complete.  It  leaves,  however,  the  law 
on  the  statute-book  to  bear  witness  to  its  violation.  Dispensation 
of  necessity  recognises  an  obligation  from  which  it  gives  per- 
mission to  depart ;  perpetual  dispensation  annuls  it  altogether, 
only  by  a  side-wind,  by  evasiou.  Even  if  an  unrestricted  power 
of  dispensing  had  been  conceded  to  the  University,  the  abolition 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  law  by  dispensation  in  every  case  as 
it  occurred,  through  the  means  of  an  unbroken  series  for  gene- 
rations of  letters  from  the  Chancellor  and  votes  of  Convocation, 
raises  a  suspicion  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  academical 
system.  This  suspicion  will  gather  strength  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  legislator  carefully  limited  the  exercise  of  the 
dispensing  power.  He  explicitly  distinguished  between  dispen- 
sable matters  and  indispensable.  One  of  his  prohibitions  enacts 
that,  *  Dispensations  shall  not  be  proposed  lor  defaults  in  the 

*  time  or  exercises  requisite  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  Master, 

*  or  Doctor  in  any  faculty.'     Yet  it  is  precisely  by  dispensations 
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for  such  defaults,  dispensations  ^  thus  pcrenaptbrily  forbidden, 
ihat  the  University  has  overthrown  the  system. of  eduoation 
prescribed  by  the  law,  and  substituted  a  wholly  different  one  in 
its  place.  Matters- would  have  stood  vei^'  differently  if  the  Uni- 
versity had  formally  abrogated  the  Laudian  scheme;  for  then 
the  legality  of  the  actual  stateof  Oxford  w«mld  have  depended 
^n  the  simple  issue,  —  whether  the  limited  legislative  powers 
of  the  University  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction*  But,  now 
what  is  the  position  in  whidi  the  University  has  placed  itself? 
The  Laudian  Code  is  a  charter  received  from  rfie  Crown,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  University's  constitution  and  privilegea 
That  charter  in  some  of  its  main  provisions  is  violated  by  sys- 
tematic evasion ;  and  by  the  law  of  England  such  a  violatiiMi 
entails  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  An  abuse  of  its  frsmchise, 
hy  any  corporate  body  (except  the  eity  of  London),  through 
acts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
granted,  not  only  rendei*s  those  acts  invalid,  but  ia  also  punished 
by  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise ;  we 
fear,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charter  of  the 
Uni verity  has  been  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  the  continued 
abuse  of  the  dispensing  power.  > 

^  But  the  University  has  gone  further.  It  has  not  confined  its 
departure  from  statutes  within  limits  which  may  be  excused  by 
the  plea  of  a  mistaken  interpretation :  it  has  f<M*mally  and 
directly  repealed  portions  of  the  law  imposed  upon  it  by  royal 
authority*  It  becomes  therefore  a  momentous  question  whether 
it  has  not,  by  so  doing,  systematically  exceeded  its  powers,  and 
-miined  its  position  in  law. 

*  The  Code  of  Statutes,  entitled  Corpus  Statutorum  Univep- 
^  sitatis  Oxoniensis,  which  still  govern  the  University,  was  sent 

*  down  to  Oxford  under  the  seal  of  Laud  as  Metropolitan  and 
^  Chancellor  ofthe  University,  together  with  letters-patent  under 
^  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
'  University  on  the  21st  of  June,  1636.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted 

*  that  these  statutes  were  intended  by  all  the  parties  to  their 

*  enactment  to  befunalterable,  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
^  the  royal  authority.' 

'  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  University  to  abrogate  any 

*  of  the  Laudian  laws  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  was 

*  formally  raised  in  1759:'  but  not  settled.  The  opinions  of 
counsel,  on  a  case  submitted  to  them  by  the  Heads,  went  no 
farther  than  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  University,  or 
of  every  other  corporation,  to  make  bye-laws.  In  1836  a  sta- 
tute was  passed  by  Convocation,  depriving  the  newly  appointed 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Hampden,  of  certain  privi- 
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-leges  which  the  Laudian  Code  had  attached  to  that  office.  Lord 
Campbell,  Dr.  Liishington,  and  Mr.  Hull,  who  were  consulted 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hampden,  stated  that  the  Laudian  Code  was 
a  charter  in  legal  contemplation,  and  that  the  University  of 
'  Oxford  had  accepted  the  same.  There  being  nothing  in  those 
■  statutes  to  show  that  the  University  should  have  an  option  to 
accept  in  part  and  reject  in  part,  they  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  statutes  was  accepted,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
were  binding  on  the  University.  — '  In  their  judgment  the  sta- 

*  tute  of  1836  was  illegal,  as  violating  the  restrictions  imposed 

*  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  as  jmssed  by  the  assumption  and 
^  exercise  of  a  power  which  had  not  been  ooneeded  to  the  Uoi- 

*  versity.'  What  if  a  Quo  Warranto  were  sued  out,  calling 
upon  the  University  to  show  cause  why  its  charter  should  not 
be  forfeited  ?  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  University 
does  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day. 
If  the  Laudian  Code  may  not  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  the  tran^essions  of  the  University  are  patent; 

.  the  penalty  is  certain ;  its  legal  right  is  destroyed ;  it  lives  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  Crown.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission has  publicly  proclaimed  the  position  of  the  University : 

.  it  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  It  concerns  both  the  safety 
and  the  dignity  of  the  University  that  it  should  ascertain  its 
true  status  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  This  is  not  an  age  when 
any  institution,  however  mighty,  can  prudently  despise  the 
public  notification  of  so  important  a  fact  as  the  probable  or 
even  possible  loss  of  its  legality  by  men  so  authoritative, 
so  disinterested,  or,  rather,  so  naturally  averse  to  its  admis- 
sion, as  the  Royal  Commissioners.     Let  the  University  take 

,  the  friendly  hint,  not  less  wisely  than  kindly  given  in  the  Re- 
port.    Let  it  pray  'for  an  Act  of  Amnesty,  in  case  it  has 

*  exceeded  its  powers  in  altering  the  Laudian  Code,  and  hence- 

*  forth  have  full  authority  to  make,  abrogate,  or  alter  Statutes, 

*  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fundamental  articles,  not  ta 
'  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  or  some  other 

*  superior  authority.'  It  may  be  painful^o  come  down  from 
the  high  throne  of  legality  for  those  whom  a  weak  dislike  of 
seeking  the  sanction  of  their  superiors  from  without  has;  be- 

•trayed  into  presumptuous   courses.     But  the  consideration  of 

,  legality  is  paramount  to  every  other.  A  poor  and  temporary 
consolation  may  be  looked  for,  in  the  hope  that  this  Report 
of  the  Commission  will  be  shelved  with  other  Blue  Books.     It 

.  is  even  possible,  though  .we  cannot  think  it  probable,  that  this 
hope  may  for  a  while  be  realised.     But  assuredly  so  momentous 

>  a  fact>  or  even  so  probable  a  presumptbn  as  the  suppostiion, 
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that  the  University  has  los»t  all  foundation  in  law  for  its  privi- 
leges and  its  acts,  cannot  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  have  now  shown,  with  respect  to  both  the  Univarsity  and 
the  Colleges,  the  direct  contradiction  between  their  law  and 
their  practice.  The  inference  is  irresistible ;  the  necessity  for 
Keform  has  been  clearly  proved  and  officially  proclaimed.  No 
national  institution  can  be  suffisred,  still  less  the  central  semi- 
nary of  education,  to  continue  thus  in  discord  with  the  mles 
imposed  upon  it.  Above  all,  the  interest  of  public  morality 
^demands  that  the  youth  of  England,  especially  those  who  are 
destined  to  become  teachers  of  religion,  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  the  corrupting  obligation  of  taking  oaths  which  no  one 
thinks  of  observing.  The  prevarication  by  which  alone  this 
scandal  can  be  explained  seems  little  short  of  an  experiment  how 
near  peijury  can  be  approached  without  actually  committing  it. 
Whilst  the  substance  of  the  Statutes  is  violated,  and  the  inten- 
.tion  of  the  original  lawgiver  disregarded,  the  outward  forms 
iYhich  he  prescribed,  and  the  solemn  sanctions  by  which  he 
sought  to  enforce  obedience,  are  retained.  Heads,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars  are  required  by  their  colleges  to  pledge  their  faith, 
under  direct  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  often  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  college-chapel,  to  the  performance  of  acts  which 
-every  one  of  the  parties  present  knows  will  not  be  performed. 
"The  religious  feeling  of  our  age,  which  has  taught  men  reverence 
for  truth  by  sweeping  away  unmeaning  and  habitually  violated 
oaths  from  many  of  our  civil  institutions,  will  equally  require 
of  Oxford  agreement  between  word  and  deed.  But  for  this  the 
interference  of  a  higher  power  is  indispensable.  Parliament 
^one  has  the  power  of  effecting  complete  University  Reform. 

There  are  two  courses  which  would  remove  the  evils  we  have 
described :  either  academical  practice  may  be  brought  back  to 
strict  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  or  the  Statutes  themselves 
may  be  altered  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  The 
former  alteration  is  impracticable.  The  observance  of  the 
injunctions  of  collegiate  founders  is  impossible.  Even  if  the 
general  idea  of  thA  institutions  were  adhered  to,  the  carrying 
out  the  minute  rules  which  they  lay  down  regarding  the  details 
of  life  would  be  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  Laudian  Statutes 
are  removed  from  us  by  a  less  distant  antiquity,  and  no  doubt 
obedience  in  this  case  is  practicable  to  a  much  larger  extent. 
Nevertheless  no  sane  man  could  desire  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
Laudian  Enactments.  If  their  enforcement  is  inconceivable,  surely 
the  re-modelling  of  them  is  inevitable.  But  to  whom  does  this 
great  function  belong?  To  the  State,  and  the  State  alone,  whether 
it  be  represented  by  the  Crown  or  Parliament.     In  the  case  of 
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the  University  no  right  can  be  pleaded  either  to  bar  out  the  in- 
terference of  the  State,  or  to  limit  its  exercise.  The  University 
is  a  pubUc  corporation ;  it  received  its  powers  and  its  privileges 
from  the  State;  its  functions  are  public;  and  the  discharge  of 
these  functions  is  the  very  object  of  its  institution.  Like 
every  other  public  corporation,  it  cannot  but  be  perpetually 
amenable  to  the  control  and  visitation  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  which  it  is  a  member.  The  University  no  more  possesses  a 
private  and  inalienable  right  to  conduct  the  public  education  of 
the  country,  and  to  confer  degrees  recognised  by  the  law,  than 
the  old  Municipal  Corporations  had  to  the  elective  franchise,  or 
the  watching  and  lighting  of  their  towns  for  ever.  The  Uni- 
versity may  plead  against  the  policy  of  interference,  or  of  the 
changes  sought  to  be  introduced;  but  that  a  perpetual  corpora- 
tion, clothed  with  public  trusts,  should  be  the  sole  and  final 
judge  of  the  reforms  which  it  may  need,  is  too  extravagant  a 
proposition  to  be  reasoned  against.  With  the  State  alone  can 
rest  the  determination  of' the  expediency  of  interference,  as  also 
of  its  frequency  and  extent.  As  the  case  now  stands  with  Ox- 
ford, the  public  voice,  we  are  confident,  must  demand  the  inter- 
position *of  that  supreme  authorhy  to  amend  either  the  law  or 
the  practice.  The  two  must  be  made  to  coincide.  But  were 
the  practice  of  the  University  in  complete  harmony  with  its 
Statutes,  there  would  still  be  urgent  need  of  the  reforming  hand 
of  the  State.  The  public  mind  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
much  of  what  it  heard  concerning  Oxford,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  has  confirmed  its  opinion.  The  constitution 
of  the  Academical  Government,  the  quality  of  the  education, 
the  machinery  for  imparting  it,  the  discipline  both  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  and  the  cost  of  residence,  are  all  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  very  important  improvements,  which  the 
University  wants  either  the  power  or  the  will  to  effect :  can  it 
be  doubted,  where  the  State  is  so  deeply  interested,  that  it  is 
no  less  its  duty  than  its  right  to  interpose  ? 

As  regards  the  Colleges,  a  special  plea  is  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  State  inspection.  It  is  contended  that 
they  are  private  foundations,  for  the  benefit  of  particular  persons, 
resting  not  on  the  grant  of  the  State,  but  on  the  wills  of  those 
who  bequeathed  their  money  to  this  object.  The  sacredness  of 
testamentary  right,  and  the  inviolability  of  property,  are  accord- 
ingly invoked  for  their  protectiotf.  An  appeal  so  unreasonable 
and  dishonest  does  not  deserve,  and  scarcely  admits  of,  a  serious 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  endowments  -  were  at  their 
oreation  coupled  with  a  solemn  trust ;  and  the  present  members 
of  a  college  can  ground  no  exclusive  title  on  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  its  first  foundation,  unless  they 
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fihbw  that  tfcey  are  complying  with  its  founflierd'  will  in  the  ex- 
press fulfilment  of  the  trusts  confided  to  their  charge. 
t  On  the  supposition  of  the  parties  being  sufficiently  un- 
conscionable and  ill-advised  to  set  up  against  the  State  the 
pretext  of  representing  their  founder,  and  the  bond  of  obli- 
gatioti  of  carrying  out  their  founder's  will, — what,  on  acoepti- 
ing  this  issue,  will  be  the  kind  of  remonstrance  which  the 
m^its  of  the  case  so  alleged  by  Heads  and  Fellows  must 
force  from  an  indignant  public  ?     *  You  plead  rights  conferred 

*  by  private  trusts ;  by  your  trusts  ye  shall  be  judged.    Hence- 

*  forth  ye  shall  all  keep  reojular  residence  within  your  colleges. 
>  Gentlemen  of  Queen's,  New  College,  Lincoln,  and  others,  ye 
:^  will  be  pleased  to  hold  disputations  often  in  each  week  in  youfr 
-^college  halls.  Such  of  you,  Brasenose  men,  as  possess  four 
i^  pounds  a  year  of  income,  vacate  your  fellowships  forth xvith  ; 
'^  and  you,  the  Principal,  see  that  you  receive  not  more  than  five 
i^  pounds  a  year  for  your  office,  besides  a  shilling  a  week  for  your 
&  oommons.     Take  heed  too,  that  your  Fellows  touch  not  a  far-. 

*  thing  beyond  that  sum.  Ye  Fellows  of  Merton,  be  content 
-*  with  fifty  shillings  a  year.  Gentlemen  of  New  College, 
"^  Mi^dalen,.  AH  Souls,  and  Worcester,  we  hope  to  see  a  large 
f*  increase  in  the  number  of  your  fellowships :  your  revenues  are 

*  known  to  have  been  vastly  augmented :  you  would  be  shocked 
i^to' violate  the  pr6hibition  of  yoor  benefactors  by  dividing  the 
'^surplus  ^mong  you.    Gentlemen  all,  we  commend  you  to  your 

*  devotions ;  and  -require  you  to  pray  diligently  for  the  souls  Of 
.^  those  whose  money  was  left  you  for  theii*  speedier  deliverance 
.*  from  purgatory.'  *  It  is  against  our  consciences,'  is  the  universal 
"^ply^  '  to  pray  for  the  d^ad :  we  cannot  go  against  our  con- 

*  sciences.'  *  True,  gentlemen,  but  you  claim  to  stand  on  your 
'^  private  statutes,  not  on  that  against  superstitious  use«,'  re- 
joins the  State.  >  No  one  compels  you  to  be  Fellows.  If  you 
^'cannot  fulfil  the  conditions,  vacate  your  fellowships,  and  if 

*  there  is  no  qualified  person  to  hold  them,  the  trusts  will  lapse 
'^  tomie  t  and  it  will  then  be  for  me  to  consider,  at  niy  discretion, 

*  how  best  to  dispose  of  them.'  Which  of  the  colleges  must  not 
.ca{»tulate  upon  such  an  assault?  Which  of  them  would  flot 
•lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Stilite  ?  So  obvious  is  it  that  the 

Eubtic  is  authorised  to  exact  the  literal  observance  of  every  pub- 
c trust;  that  it  alone  has  the  right  of  altering  their  provision^; 
and  that  a- prayer  for  such  4ilteration  surrenders  the  whole  of 
the  trust  to  be  remodelled.  He  that  can  abrogate  can  add;  nay, 
addition  may  be  the  necessary  condition  of  healthy  abrogation. 
iThe  8tq)remaGy  of  the  State  in  varying  and  discharging -cor-* 
pcivate  trusts,  a&  exemplified  in  this  extreme  precedent,  of- oouifle 
includes  every  minor  exercise  of  a  similar  jurisdiction. 
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The  argunientum  ad  kominem  is  conclusive,  personally,  against 
the  present  holders  of  collegiate  endowments.  They  have  no 
^a(^hiical  position  except  what  they  have  derived  from  the 
authority  and  interference  of  the  State.  From  this  source 
alone  their  own  title  is  derived ;  for  if  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liamei^t  had  not  opened  the  door,  not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
could  have  gained  admission  into  their  colleges,  or  touched 
a  shilling  of  college  payments.  The  transfer  of  the  eadow^ 
ments  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  puts  them  out  of 
court,  as  regarcfe  any  attempt  to  contest  the  right  of  the  State's 
interference.  Therd  is  no  lack  of  Boman  Catholics,  and  less  in  aU 
likelihood  of  late  at  Oxford  than  any  where  else  in  England^  ready 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  founders.  The  University 
might  have  been  wholly  separated  from  the  present  colleges';  or 
a  new  university  founded  elsewhere.  And  according  to  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Koman  Catholic  founders,  a  heavy  loss  is 
inflicted  oh  the  founders  themselves,  by  depriving  their  souls  of 
the  benefit  of  the  prayei-s  of  the  Fellows.  Is  it  not  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  State,  upon  grounds  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
wills  of  the  founders^  has  reconstituted  their  trusts?  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  State  has  pronounced  the  ancient  trusts  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  being  administered,  and  to  have  l^sed 
to  itself?  It  has  framed  new  trusts,  which  rest  upon  its  owai 
authority  alone.  How  those  who  have  received  these  trusts 
from  the  State  can  repudiate  its  right  of  interfering  again  on 
the  same  ground^  whenever  it  thinks  that  circumstances  oaU  f or 
Revision,  is  more  than  reason  or  equity  can  understands 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  that  the  State,  at  the  Beformation, 
did  only  M^hat  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  the  founders,  had 
they  been  ^live,  would  have  done  themselves :  that  they  would 
have  turned  Protestants  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  wduld 
have  been  the  first  to  desire  a  remodelling  of  their  statutes. 
The  reply  is  easy.  la  the  first  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
founders  would  have  become  Protestants,  mudb  less  that  had 
they  adopted  the  new  creed,  they  would'  have  wishefd  to  found 
any  Colleges  at  all.  -  And,  seoondly,  those  who  are  so  foolish  sis 
to  use  this  argument  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  that  they 
expose  themselves  to  the  crushing  retort,  that  the  State,  on  eveiy 
occasion  of  reform,  equnlly  may  presume  that  the  modifications 
it  proposes  would  have  been  desired  by  the  founders.  Indeed,  the 
latter  presuriiption  has  far  better  ground  to  stand  on ;  for  wbife 
there  is  a  strong  anti-Protestant  spirit  in  the  statutes  of  most  of 
the  colleges,  it  is  joined  however  with  a  most  decided  desire^  itk^]i, 
to  render  the  colleges  as  efficient  as  possible  according  to  the  ideas 
^  the  times.     .The  statutes  of  the  Oxford  foundlers,  to  their 
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honour  be  it  said,  are  distinguished  by  the  truest  spirit  of  reform, 
and  by  the  most  resolute  determination  to  put  down  every  species 
of  abuse  and  ineflSciency.  It  is  not  from  that  sacred  fountain 
that  the  dons  of  Oxford  have  imbibed  their  dislike  of  innovation 
and  improvement. 

But  the  paramount  right  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State 
over  all  institutions  within  its  dominions  by  no  means  depends 
either  on  its  right  to  ascertain  and  regulate  any  special  trusts, 
or  on  the  extent  to  which  the  parties  interested  may  be  estopped 
and  compromised  by  their  own  conduct  and  position.  The  sup- 
position that  any  preceding  age  can  be  trusted  to  put  a  country 
into  mortmain,  and  by  immutable  legislation  stop  the  way 
against  all  succeeding  times,  is  no  less  contrary  to  the  progressive 
nature  of  man  than  to  the  varying  necessities  of  society,  and  to 
the  practice  of  all  commonwealths. 

Property  belongs  not  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living;  and  every 
generation,  as  it  follows,  will  be  wisely  left  with  power  over  it. 
The  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  is  not  an  inherent 
right  in  man,  but  a  political  regulation  ever  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  society.  It  is  modified,  in  the  case  of  private  property 
even,  in  a  hundred  ways  in  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  In 
France  it  is  taken  away  altogether  in  respect  of  land.  No 
Wrong  can  be  done  to  the  dead ;  they  have  done  with  this  life : 
and  are  incapable  of  receiving  either  benefit  or  injury.  By 
our  English  law,  which  boasts  of  its  hatred  of  perpetuities,  at 
the  end  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  private  property,  however 
strictly  settled,  is  set  free  again,  and  returns  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  its  immediate  possessor,  takes  the  current  impression 
of  the  contemporary  society,  is  moulded  to  its  wants  and  inspired 
with  its  spirit.  But  corporate  property  is  held  under  other 
terms  than  the  choice  or  caprice  of  its  individual  possessors :  and 
a  prolonged  existence  can  be  conferred  on  it,  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  public,  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  public 
reserves  to  itself  the  right,  and  according  to  occasion  exercises 
it,  of  regulating  all  corporate  institutions,  their  privileges  and 
endowments,  in  whatever  manner  it  shall  be  conceived  that 
eircumstances  may  require.  We  said  more  than  can  be  neces- 
sary on  so  plain  a  point,  in  an  Article  on  Political  and  Vested 
Rights^  as  far  back  as  June,  1831 ;  when  the  cry  was  got  up  in 
behalf  of  rotten  boroughs  of  another  kind.  No  founder  can  be 
permitted,  or  should  be  presumed  to  have  desired,  to  legislate 
against  the  opinions  and  policy  of  future  generations.  All  that 
reason  and  justice  can  suppose  a  man,  claiming  to  be  called  a 
benefactor,  to  have  expected  is,  that  before  the  character  of  his 
foundation  should  be  altered,  it  shall  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
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alterations  are  expedient;  in  which  case  surely  the  existing 
members  of  the  foundation  can  raise  no  possible  claim  for 
consideration  and  exemption  beyond  their  respective  lives. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  have  shown  that  the  ground  is  clear 
for  effecting  such  amendments  as  shall  enable  the  University 
and  its  colleges  adequately  to  fulfil  the  noble  objects  for  which 
they  were  created.  National  expediency  of  the  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  character,  solemnly  weighing  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  intentions  and  institutions  of  founders  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  services  which  these  public  bodies  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  the  nation  on  the  other,  are  the  sole  standard  of 
rational  reform.  It  is  not  the  literal  revival  of  the  past  which 
is  needed :  but  neither  is  it  the  realising  of  a  speculative  ideal. 
Oxford,  as  it  is,  is  the  true  basis  and  starting  point  of  the 
academical  reformer.  And  supremely  does  it  behove  him  to 
possess  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and  essence  of  our  Uni- 
versities, to  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  their  proper  spirit, 
and  to  seek  their  improvement  in  the  temper  of  a  man  who  burns 
to  remove  blemishes  from  the  object  of  his  reverential  affection. 
For  conspicuous  as  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities, their  excellences  are  of  the  highest  order.  Where  else  is 
the  tniining  of  the  young  carried  on  under  influences  so  varied 
and  harmonious,  so  well  calculated  to  be  truly  educating  of  what 
is  noblest  and  best  in  man  ?  The  youth  of  England  are  reared 
in  them  amidst  living  memorials  which  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
imagination  in  undying  freshness  the  antiquity,  the  continuous 
life,  and  the  greatness  of  their  country.  The  dead  and  the  living 
address  the  young  together ;  and  combine  in  moulding  the 
characters  and  sentiments  of  successive  generations.  The 
splendour  of  the  architecture,  speaking  with  the  voices  of  many 
ages ;  the  munificence  of  founders,  attesting  the  magnanimous 
liberality  of  England's  ancestors ;  the  solemn  cloisters,  the  gothic 
halls,  the  venerable  chapels,  the  intermixture  of  different  ages, 
the  surviving  fame  of  literary  greatness,  the  union  of  subordi- 
nation with  independence  in  college  life,  inculcating  the  manly 
self-reliance  with  the  love  of  order,  which  honour  the  British 
people,  the  intermingling  of  the  flower  of  its  aristocracy  with 
the  scions  of  the  great  professions,  the  gentlemanly  tone  of 
social  feeling  and  social  habits, — in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  religion 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  the  spirit  of  modern  life ;  where 
else  can  powers  of  influencing,  so  rich,  so  inspiriting,  and  so 
genial  be  found,  training  up  the  young  in  a  discipline  worthy 
of  a  great  and  civilised  people  ?  To  violate  or  extinguish  any 
of  these  influences  would  be  to  commit  treason  against 
England.      To    innovate,   in    an  uncongenial   and   unsympa- 
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thising  spirit,  would  be  to  mar  and  ruin,  not  to  reform.  To 
feel  profoundly  bow  much  tbis  mighty  organisation  is  capable  of 
accomplishing ;  to  maintain  it  in  perpetual  youth ;  and  to  in- 
vigorate it  with  the  ameliorations  which  wisdom  suggests,  is  the 
task  and  the  glory  of  the  University  reformer. 

In  examining  the  recommendations  which  the  Commission  has 
made  for  fulfilling  these  great  objects,  we  shall  first  of  all  con- 
sider Oxford  as  an  educational  establishment  solely,  as  the  fii^t, 
and  greatest  of  our  public  schools.  This  is  its  most  important  as- 
pect. It  is  one  of  the  great  ports  through  which/ the  most  influen- 
tial classes  of  the  nation  are  ushered  into  the  world.  The  stamp, 
which  it  imparts  upon  theiU)  the  sort  of  men  which  it  makes  them, 
are  the  points  which  concei-n  the  nation  most  vitally. ;  Now  therc; 
are  two  distinct  kinds  (rf  instruction  which  a  University  may  be 
called  upon  to  provide :  first,  that  general  .eulture  which  befits, 
eveiry  welUtrained  man,  and  constitutes  a  liberal  education: 
and,  secondly,  that  more  special  knowledge  which  is  required  by 
each  particular  profession.  The  second  kind  of  teaching,  we 
have  seen,  lingers  now  only  in  idea  and  recollection  at  Oxford, 
the  memory  of  its  former  existence  being  preserved  by  the 
degi^ees  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  music,  wHic)^  ar^  still 
confepred  by  the  IJniversity.  The  function  of  the  University 
is  now  practically  limited  to  the  oommxmicating  of  that  pre^ 
llminary  education  which  is  the  best  foundation  of  all  professional 
training.  On  the  dis(^arge  of  this;  most  important  duty  Oxford 
takes  her  stand :  on  this  she  rests  her  title  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  corporate  rights  and  her  civil  privileges.  The  object  of  such 
an  education  is  to  develop  and  discipline  the  mental  faculties^ 
to  impart  by  exercise  a  ready  and  conipiete.  power  of  using, 
them,  to  form  habits  of  accurate  thinking,  to  store  the  mind  .with 
a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  various  relations, 
and  to  fortify  and  elevate  the  character  hy  mpr^l  di^c^line., 
For  the  achievement  of  this  high  task,  a  well^^hosen  system  of 
discipline,  studies,  and  teachers,  is  .the  requisite  instrument:,  and 
this  Oxford  professes  to  famish  in  an'Organi8ation,whiph  cora-» 
l^rises  residence  within  the  walls  of  a  college  or  ball^exarniifalions^ 
in  specified  subjects,  and  a  long  and  elaborate  course  of  in- 
struction by  tutors.  The  tutorial  system,  as  the  diief  organ  of 
teaching,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  Universities.  Although  it  is- 
a  machinery  belonging  to  schools  rather  than  to  Universities, 
it  is  nevertheless  one  of  great  power  and  value  in  the  eonduct  of 
academical  cducatbn.  In  its  behalf,  are  pleaded  the  imtnciSate 
connexion  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  the  personal  and  nigral 
relation  subsisting  between  both,  the  close  supe^intendenoe  of 
the  tutor,  his  lively  interest  in  the  progr^s  of  the  pupil,  the 
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direct  responsibility  of  both  parties  to  eacK  other,  the  commamtyJ 
of  enthusiasm  founded  on  a  real  partnership  in  the  ultimate' 
results,  the  strength  of  the  college  bond  identifying  the  stud^t 
with  his  <;ollege,  and  animating  him  with  the  consciousness  thnt 
he  is  contending  for  the  honour  of  his  college,  as  well  as  his 
own,  the  discipline  of  a  small  class,  the  accurate  performance  of 
regular  work  in  particular  books,  the  daily  examination  and 
systematic  progress  of  the  pupil5  the  stimulating  of  the  intellect 
by  the  searching  power  of  the  catechetical  method,  the  com-J 
pelling  of  the  student,  by  questionings  which  prove  his  ignorance^ 
or  imperfect  comprehension,  to  think  for  himself  and  to  master 
effectually  his  subject  —  the  laborious  but  invigorating  training* 
of  the  understanding,  rather  than  the  more  pleasant,  but  more 
aiperficial  process  of  imbibing  general  views  through  the 
memory,  ^iuch  a  system,  when  vigorously  carried  out  by  men 
who  know  its  resources  and  are  Competent  to  the  task,  furnishes 
a  discipline  and  educational  development  of  inestimable  value. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  also  to  the  picture.  The  defects  incident' 
to  the  tutorial  system  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Some  are 
inherent  in  its  very  nature:  but  the$e  defects  in  the  system  have^ 
been  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  influences  which' 
weigh  upon  its  working  at  Oxford.  Tutorial  teaching  is  better' 
suited  to  the  mass  than  to  the  best  men,  who  are  chained  down  to 
the  level  of  the  class.  Much  of  the  work  of  a  college  lectttre-room' 
will  beinevitaUy  unimproving  to  the  able  and  vigorous  sttident:' 
and  even  in  the  best  colleges  the  disposition  of  the  most  promising' 
men  to  break  away  from  the  college  lectures  is  decided  and  irre-* 
pressible.  If  the  tutor  seeks  to  avoid  this  danger  by  increased 
rapidity  o(  work  or  theconununication  of  superior  knowledge,  he 
passes  intd  a  professor^  the  body  of  the  classes  is  neglected,  and' 
the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  tutorial  method  disappear.  More- 
over, the  Oxford  tutor  »,  and  never  can  be  any  thing  else  thdn,  a' 
schoolmaster.  The  character  of  his  Work,  the  confined  extent* 
of  his  college  and  his  classes,  his  subjection  to  examinations, 
dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  of  particular 
books  and  limited  portions  of  general  subjects,  irrevocably  enrol' 
him  in  the  rank  of  schoolmaster. .  Bxtdtoive  learning  is  a  quali-- 
fication  not-only  notoieeded  by  his  profession,  but  is  one  which' 
might  he  even  injurious  to  its  efficiency.  Success  at  the  public 
examinations  is  the  key- stone  of  the  academicfeil  areh :  this  it  is 
which  every  student  seeks.'  What  will  prepare  him  to  win  it  is 
all  be  cares  for.  The  offer  of  knowledge,  however  excellent, 
which  does  not  contribute  to  this  end  is  reeeived  with  im- 
patience, as  beyond  the  one  paramount  object  of  academical  life* 
The  ultimate  jssue,  therefore,  of  the  whole  process  is  a  school 
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administered  by  schoolmasters :  and  if  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  limited  to  this  scholastic  action,  the  excellence  of  a  school 
must  be  its  highest  ideal.  Great  learning,  original  thought, 
independent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  have  no  regular  and 
incorporated  place  in  its  system.  The  instructors  will  be  young, 
temporary,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  advancement  in  other  than 
the  academical  sphere;  and  that  in  a  degree  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  their  ability.  The  line  of  tuition  can  offer  no  career 
to  a  man  conscious  of  superior  powers :  its  remuneration  must 
of  necessity  be  very  limited,  and  it  leads  to  nothing  in  Oxford. 
Able  and  conscientious  men  will  doubtless  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office  with  zeal  and  success:  but  the  University  sup- 
plies them  with  no  motives  for  self-cultivation  and  self-improve- 
ment. Thus  the  benefits  of  the  tutorial  system  are  purchased 
by  the  intellectual  sacrifice  of  the  tutors  themselves.  And 
under  such  a  system  the  Univef'sity  will  not  be  the  depositary 
of  the  nation's  learning.  It  will  not  determine  the  spirit  and 
direction  of  the  literary  life  of  the  people.  It  will  possess 
knowledge  only  at  second  hand ;  depending  for  its  most  influ- 
ential books,  its  intellectual  progress,  its  critical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  principles,  on  the  intellectual  activity  of  foreigners, 
or  of  classes  within  the  nation,  whose  moral  and  literary  culture 
it  is  supposed  to  look  down  on.  It  will  cease  to  guide  national 
opinion,  reversing  the  precedent  of  its  own  history,  and  abdi- 
cating one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  a  University.  These  are 
evils  inseparable  from  an  exclusive  adoption  of  tutorial  teaching : 
but  they  are  mischievously  aggravated  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  worked  out  at  Oxford.  The  University  is  converted 
into  twenty-four  independent  schools,  connected  together  solely 
by  the  link  of  the  examinations.  It  compels  every  student  to 
reside  within  a  college :  but  does  not  care  by  whom  or  how  he  is 
taught.  If  the  candidates  of  any  college  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  at  the  examinations,  it  simply  *  plucks ' 
them,  or  awards  them  no  honours :  but  it  never  inquires  into 
the  competency  of  the  tutors  who  have  been  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure.  No  security  whatever  for  good 
teaching  is  taken  by  the  University :  the  determination  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  authorised  instruction  is  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  each  college :  a  surrender  of 
right  and  duty  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  any  University  out 
of  Britain.  The  colleges,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unrestricted 
liberty,  and  exempted  from  all  responsibility,  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  tuition,  not  only  for  their  own  Graduates,  but  for  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  body,  the  Fellows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  appointment  of  fellowships  is  fettered  by  the  statutes 
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in  numberless  instances  by  restrictions  narrowing  the  choice.^ 
These  restrictions  are  frequently  observed  in  the   narrowest 
possible  spirit^  and  respect  for  intellectual  and  academical  merit 
wholly  disregarded.     Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  tutorial  must  be  an  inferior  race  to  the  professorial:  but 
Oxford  has  been  guilty  of  the  singular  and  perverse  folly  of 
taking  no  piuns  to  prevent  her  officii  instructors  from  being  the 
most  inferior  members  of  that  inferior  race.     From  this  prolific 
source  innumerable  evils  have  flowed  in  upon  the  University. 
There  is  no  cause  so  certain  to  produce  degeneracy  in  institu- 
tions as  the  inferiority  of  their  administrators.     Superior  men 
may  triumph  over  the  badness  of  their  instruments:   inferior 
men  ruin  the  most  excellent  machinery.   The  standard  of  tuition 
quickly  fell ;  the  colleges^  and  Fellow-tutors,  conscious  of  their 
own  disqualifications,  came  to  speak  without  shame  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  college's  tuition,  as  if  it  were  an  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune inflicted  by  the  wills  of  founders.     But  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  if  they  were  themselves  incapable  of  teaching,  they 
could  easily  procure  competent  tutors  from  among  the  general 
body  of  Graduates.     A  low  state  of  the  college  lectures  led  to  a 
ready  facility  in  receiving  new  members.     The  inconvenience 
of  having  too  many  of  its  undergraduates  plucked  was  the  only 
check  felt  by  the  tutors  in  admitting  the  most  ignorant  youths 
to  their  lectures ;  but  that  inconvenience  was  got  rid  of  with- 
out much  diflSculty.     The  public  examiners  were  selected  from 
college  tutors;  and  it  was  impossible  for  these  to  condemn  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged  by  a  rejection  en  masse  of  students 
who  had  studied  three  years  under  their  superintendence.    Low 
teaching  necessitates  low  examinations ;  and  low  examinations 
enable  bad  colleges  to  dispense  with  adequate  attainments  at 
matriculation,  and  to  fill  their  rooms  with  undergraduates  who 
would  not  be  admitted  into  any  decent  fifth  form  in  the  king- 
dom.    Promotion  through  the  classes  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh  without  any  examination,  as  exposed  by  Professor 
Fillans,  is  scarcely  worse.     It  is  marvellous  that  such  a  system 
should  not  have  ruined  every  college  in  Oxford ;  and  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  the  energy  and  public  virtue  of  the  staffs  of 
those  colleges  which  by  a  long  course  of  laborious  efforts  have 
achieved  brilliant  success  under  institutions  holding  out  such 
temptations  to  sloth  and  neglect. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  tutorial  system  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial  at  Oxford.  The  administration  of  their  own 
scheme  of  instruction  by  the  colleges  of  Oxford  has  been  abso- 
lutely suicidal :  but  the  corruption  of  the  administration  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  radical  unsoundness  in  the  system  itself. 
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Justice  and  expediency  demand  that  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Oxford  and  their  abuse ;  and  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  discover  the  path  which  reform  ought  to 
pursue  by  ascertaining  what  the?  present  system,  if  hopeetly 
administered,  is  capable  of  effecting.  That  Oxford,  as  it  is^ 
}»rodbc^s  some  excellent  fruit,  is  confes^d  oo  evfery  side.  The 
greatest  disparity  exists  between  the  Potency  of  the  different 
colleges;  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  succ^is 
of  the  most  distinguished  colleges  lead  to  two  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  of  the  Gommisaionere.  The  colleges 
whose  pre-eminence  8l».nds  highest  kre^  chartU5terised  by  the 
largest  proportion  of  iirst  class  tutors,  or  by  thfe  possessioik  df  a 
eonsiderable  body  of  scholars  diosen  for  merit,  or  by  both.  The 
scholars  of  Balliol  have  been  quite  as  eflfective  ias  its  open 
fellowships  in  raisii^g  that  college  to  the  summit  of  academical 
&me.  T^e  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  same  effici- 
ciency  shall  be  extended  to  other  colleges.  The  Commissioners 
do  but  express  the  public  feefling  when  they  advise  that  the 
$ame  cfiuses  which  have  conferred  so  high  a  value  on  the  educa- 
tioo  of  Balliol  shall  be  set  in  operation  all  over  Oxford.  One 
of  their  proposals — an  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  every 
^Uege;  to  be  appointed  by  atrial  of  attainments — 'will  encounter 
iio  other  difficulty  than  that  of  providing  funds  for  their  endow-' 
BDlent.  Biit  ihe  other  proposal— that  all  fellowships,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Cniversity,  of  whatever  lineage  or  birth-place,  and  all  scholar- 
ships to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects^ — will,  we  fear,  meet  with  a 
!pe$iatanoe  as  fierce  as  its  object  is  excellent.  The  opening  of 
^be  fellowships  to  the  best  men  in  the  University  is  the  surest 
^eans  for  raising  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  Fellows; 
^The  election  of  the  best  men  to  be  Fellows  will  supply  through- 
xmi  all  the  colleges  the  bast- tutors*  which  the^fwhote  University 
<H>ntains;  whilst  the  improvement  of  the  Fellows  Will  be  the 
•most  effectual,  guarantee  .for  the  prevalence  of  a/  high  p^b^ 
spirit  in  the  management  of  the  cduegess.  *  Every  other  ire^m- 
mendation  we  prdpose,'  say  the  Commissioners,  "^depends  in  a 
'  *  greater  or  less  degree  on  tiie  removal  of  restrictions  on  election^ 
*  to  fellowships/  The  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  542  fellowslups  22  only  are  open  to  genend 
competition. 

The  favour  shown  by  benefactors  to  particular  localities  has 
in  great  measure  lost  its  motive  under  the  altered  circumstanees 
of  the  c6untry.  The  facilities  of  locomotion  acquired  in 
modem  times,  and  onr  social  habits  have  brought  the  several 
j>arts  of  England  into  practical  nieighbourhood  to  each  othe^. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  now  pervaded  by  the  same  influences  |  so 
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that  no  locality  needs  on  account  of  it&  remoteness  a  special 
stimulus  or  the  bestowal  of  particular  advantages  in  order  to 
place  it  on  a  level  with  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
universal  abolition  also  of  restrictions  will  compensate  the  losers 
of  limited  fellowships  by  the  access  they  will  obtain  to  the 
ipuch  larger  number  of  fellowships  from  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent excluded  by  restrictions :  and  there  is  much  force  in  the 
remark  of  Archbishop  Wbateley>  tfaat^  '  in  many  instances,  those 
i  restrictions  generated  one  another.  .  If  one  founder  provided 
f  for  his  own  kindred  or  county,  another  thought  he  must  do 
^f  tl^e  like  for  his,  and  another  for  his«  &c.  K  all  these  founders 
t  could  be  recaUed  to  life,  and  it  were  proposed  to  one  of  them 
^  to  throw  open  his  fellowships  .(suppose)  to  Cumberland  and 
5  Westmorland,  on  condition  that  another  should  open  his  to 
'Devonshire,  and  so  on,  it  is  likely  the  parties  would  agreed 
The  Archbishop's  view  is  borne  out  by  the  second  founder  of 
Lincoln  College,  who  declares  that  he  was  'not  blinded  himself 
'  by  igi  odious  carnal  affection  for  the  natives  of  Lincoln^  but 
^  that  he  restricted  the  fellowships  to  them  because  they  were 
.^excluded  from  other  colleges  by  that  "carnal  blindness*'  in 
*  others.'  That  diocese  is  now  the  best  endowed  in  the  TJni- 
•versity. 

There  remains  a  class  of  restrictions  for  which  the  reasons 
Continue  to  be  as  valid  now  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  th^ 
were  created;   the  appropriation,   namely,  of  scholarships   to 
£qhpols.     Such  scholarships  or  exhibitions^  when  awarded  upon 
:0pen  competition  to  the  whole  school,  especially  if  the  ezamina- 
.tions  are  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  University, 
^powerfully  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  schcK)!,  raise  its  cha- 
ifacter  and  dignity  in  the  public  estimation,  and  confer  on  it  a 
reputation  which  masters  and  boys  are  eager  to  sustain.     Such 
an  examination  has  all  the  virtue  of  an  annual  inspection,  a 
^virtue  admirably  illustrated  in  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Privy 
.Council.     It  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  great  event  of  t]be  year, 
jf^  the  test  of  the  school's  efficiency,  ai^d  as  the  reward  of  long 
^continued  efforts  to  acquire  its  distinctiona  and  its  prizes.     Such 
41  distribution  of  scholarships  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  instru- 
-nents  which  can  be  devised  for  elevating  and  1 
'Standard  of  education  throughout  England.   We 
-fore,  that  the  Commission  proposes  to  retain  tl 
'^hich  connect  particular  schools  with  colleges  at 
jiis  Westminster  with  Christ  Church,  Winches 
.College,  and  Merchant  Taylors'  with  St  John's,     Such. a  oojv 
.nexion  is  beoeficial  if  only  care  l^  taken  that  the, number  of 
i#uch  scholars  shall  be  su^iall  when  compared  with  the  whole 
body  of  students  educated  at  the  college. 
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But  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  candidates 
is  not  the  only  measure  which  is  required  for  filling  the  Fellow- 
ships with  the  best  men  which  the  University  can  supply.  A 
still  more  important  instrument  for  improving  the  Fellows  is 
purity  of  election.  The  quality  of  the  Fellows  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been  far  more  degraded  by 
the  low  and  selfish  feelings  which  have  corrupted  the  elections 
than  by  any  limitations  imposed  on  the  field  of  choice.  Justice 
has  been  done  neither  to  the  founders  nor  their  statutes.  Per- 
sonal favour,  provincial  feeling,  the  selfish  conversion  of  trusts 
into  private  patronage,  the  spirit  of  faction,  have  all  actively 
contributed  to  trample  upon  the  intentions  and  even  the  ex- 
pressed injunctions  of  founders. 

'  Colleges  in  which  a  strong  local  or  class  feeling  prevails,  and 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  persons  elected  without  reference  to 
their  literary  merits,  so  far  from  availing  themselves  of  such  dis- 
cretionary power  as  they  may  possess  for  opening  fellowships,  are  apt 
to  draw  restrictions  still  closer  than  the  statutes  enjoin.  At  University 
College  it  was  not  till  1837  that  its  four  open  Fellowships  were  made 
available  for  other  than  natives  of  Yorkshire  or  Durham,  to  whom 
only  a  conditional  preference  had  been  assigned  by  the  founders.  At 
Queen's  the  strong  expression  of  the  founder's  desire  to  open  his 
college  to  all  the  world  has  had  no  practical  effect :  whilst  a  prefer- 
ence to  natives  of  Cumberland,  which  was  granted,  in  part  «t  least, 
because  of  temporary  circumstances,  has  been  construed  into  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  all  others,  and  has  thus  been  allowed  to  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  to  the  present  moment.  The  other 
restrictions  which  the  founders  imposed  are  disregarded.  The 
scholars  of  this  college  have  by  the  statutes  a  preference  in  election  to 
fellowships ;  but  in  practice  the  fellowships  are  entirely  confined  to 
those  who  have  been  scholars;  and  till  lately  they  succeeded  to 
fellowships  without  any  examination.  A  similar  evil  is  sometimes 
found,  when  the  elections  being  in  a  few  hands,  the  electors  are  able 
to  combine  easily,  and  thus  to  turn  what  should  be  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  majority  into  a  nomination  by  each  of  the  electors  in 
rotation.  At  Christ  Church,  the  students,  those  from  Westminster 
excepted,  are  nominated  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  in  turn,  the  Dean 
having  two  turns.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  of  these  dignitaries, 
especially  the  Deans,  both  in  present  and  past  times,  have  taken  pains 
to  make  creditable  appointments;  but  it  is  notorious  that  student- 
ships are  often  given  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  that  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  Canons  are  likely  to  be  preferred  in  that  great  college. 
Balliol,  which  now  enjoys  so  high  a  reputation,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  colleges  in 
Oxford.  Its  fellowships  and  scholarships,  which  were  long  bestowed 
as  matters  of  personal  favour,  were,  we  believe,  first  thrown  open  to 
public  competition  by  the  exertions  of  its  late  and  its  present  head. 
It  is  well  Imown  that  nominations  to  Winchester  College,  and  thus 
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eventually  to  New  College,  are  not  seldom  promised  within  a  few 
days  from  tbe  birth  of  a  child :  and  parents  of  the  founder's  blood  are 
obliged^  like  all  others,  to  make  interest  for  a  nomination.  The 
electors  of  Merton  and  All  Souls'  Colleges  are  but  slightly  confined 
in  their  choice  of  Fellows ;  but  it  has  been  long  felt  in  the  University, 
and  the  feeling  has  not  wholly  passed  away,  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  candidates,  however  qualified,  to  present  themselves,  if  their 
claims  were  not  supported  by  personal  interest  or  high  connexions, 
a  practice  for  which  the  statutes  furnish  no  ground.  Magdalen  Col- 
lie, from  its  situation,  its  buildings,  its  vast  revenues,  seems  to  be 
marked  out  for  the  first  academical  institution  in  Oxford.  Its  actual 
importance  as  a  seat  of  education  is  amongst  the  least  important. 
This  inferiority  is  due  in  part  to  local  restrictions.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Besides  the  obstacles  to  its  usefulness,  which  are  found  in  the 
statutes,  there  are  others  introduced  by  practice,  which  the  statutes 
not  only  do  not  enjoin  but  forbid.  The  three  fellowships  which  the 
founder  assigned,  free  from  all  restrictions,  to  the  ablest  teachers  of 
divinity  and  natural  philosophy  to  be  found  in  the  whole  University, 
have  been  long  bestowed  on  ordinary  candidates.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished scholar  (so  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Senior)  would  not  be 
rejected,  nor  a  very  bad  one  admitted ;  but  as  to  candidates  of  an  in- 
termediate character,  success  depends  on  the  favour  of  one  of  the  small 
number  of  college  officers,  who  nominate  to  them.  The  persons,  so 
elected,  are  by  statute  to  hold  their  demyships  till  their  twenty-fifth 
year;  but,  according  to  the  present  practice,  persons  once  elected  to 
demyships  are  allowed  to  retain  them  till  they  succeed  to  fellowships. 
*  **  These  cases,"  as  Mr.  Jowett  observes,  are  a  "  disgrace  and  abuse 
**  peculiar  to  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  such  elections  are  said  to  be  un- 
" known."  They  are  in  Oxford,  as  he  says,  "happily  confined  to 
«*  certain  colleges." ' 

This  is  a  very  weighty  statement.     Mr.  Jowett  is  perfectly 
correct  when  he  remarks,  *that  any  measure   of  University 

*  Reform  which  left  this  evil  (elections  from  favour)  untouched, 

*  would  accomplish  but  little.'  It  is  vain  to  sweep  away  restric- 
tions, to  invite  all  the  world  to  the  competition,  and  to  conjure 
electors  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  religion  and  honour,  if 
alow  moral  feeling,  a  long  continuance  of  abuses,  the  connivance 
of  visitors,  the  example  and  countenance  of  their  neighbours,  are 
to  be  allowed  to  deaden  the  consciences  of  electors,  and  render 
then  insensible  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  censures  of  public 
opinion.  A  better  security  must  be  taken  than  the  morality  of 
a  corporate  conscience.  The  preceding  quotation  strikingly 
exhibits  the  excellence  of  which  Oxford,  even  without  any 
alteration  in  its  system,  is  capable,  if  only  the  will  were  present 
to  work  its  institutions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  uselessness 
of  the  most  admirable  statutes,  if  no  practical  guarantee  exists 
for  their  observance.  What  has  prevented  Christ  Church  and 
Magdalen  from  eclipsing  the  splendours  of  Balliol,  and  rendering 
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services  to  academical  feducatidn  which  would  have  made  theii* 
names  honoured  and  reverenced  throughout  alt  Englaild,  excepiH 
ihe  low  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  their 
electors?  What  more  significant  and  natural  illustration  of  the 
state  of  feeling  sure  to  prevail  In  such  societies  than  the  brief 
sentence  with  which  the  Commissioners  open  their  meagre 
account  of  each  college  ?  ^  From  this  college  we  have  received 
*  hardly  any  evidence.'  How  could  any  be  expected?*  For 
the  remedy  of  this  cardinal  evil,  the  Commissioners  propose  to 
entrust  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  the  small  col- 
'  of  Fellows,  and  in  the  larger'  ones  tor 
sisting  of  not  less  than  twelve,  of  which 
rs  should  be  members.  These  sugges- 
emselves,  virtually  amount  to  an  expres- 
j  able  to  secure  purity  of  election  by 
ngements.  The  example  of  Cambridge 
seems  to  warrant  a  hope  that  if  once  a  right  public  spirit  is 
awakened  the  fellowships  will  be  filled  up  on  the  principle  of 
merit.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  precautions.  They  give  no  practical  protection 
against  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  a  system,  the  temptations  to 
which  have  so  long  prevailed.  The  Commissioners  reject  the 
proposal  of  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Visitor :  rightly  in  oui? 
opinion ;  for  Visitors  are  strangers  to  the  University,  and  will 
seldom  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  collegiate  authorities^.  Bu* 
we  think  that  the  construction  of  a  Board  of  Appeal  would  be  a 
very  desirable  institution.  The  Board  to  be  composed  of  threcJ 
members,  elected  by  all  the  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
University,  One  member  to  go  out  in  rotation  every  two  years^ 
^nd  not  to  be  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  two 
years.  Its  operation  to  be  limited  to  fellowships.  A  rejected 
eandidate  to  be  entitled  to  demand  that  his  papers  should  bd 
referred  to  the  Board  :  and  the  Board  to  have  the  power,^^  if  it  shall 
think  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  of  an  improper  election 
having  been  made,  to  order  a  re-examination  of  the  successful 
and  the  appealing  candidates.  In  case  the  same  person  should 
be  re-elected,  and  the  appeal  be  reversed,  the  Board,  if  it  perse- 
Veres  in  ite  opinion  that  unfairness  has  been  committed,  to  be 
authorised  to  examine  the  two  candidates  themselves,  and  their 
award  to  be  final.  It  is  very  improbable  that  such  a  Board 
would  be  often  appealed  to,  after  it  had  once  established  itself  in 

*  One  high-minded  man  in  the  seniority  may  do  much;  as  Lord 
Langdale  at  Caius,  in  the  case  of  the  Perse  fund :  but  there  must  be 
pne.  Lord  Langdale's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  His  very  lenient  judg- 
ment on  the  case  closes  the  second  volume. 
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public  confidence;  whilst  the  fear  of  it  would  be  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  proceedings  of  Fellows. 

There  are  other  measures  besides,  which  might  improve  the' 
eflSciency  of  tutors ;  such  as  the  competition  of  new  halls,  the 
diminution  of  the  size  of  their  classes,  a^d  the  limitation  of  their 
teaching  to  one  or  two  subjects  only.  The  two  latter  processes 
are  gradually  extending  themselves  in  Oxford ;  but  the  present 
system  necessarily  confines  them  within  narrow  limits.  They 
are  suited  to  large  colleges  only ;  and  they  would  require  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  tutors^  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  provide  remuneration.  The  average  income  of  the  Oxford 
tutors  is  not  more  than  they  ought  to  receive ;  nor  ought  the 
fees  paid  by  pupils  to  be  raised. 

But  tutorial  efficiency,  even  when  raised  to  its  utmost  height, 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  improvement  which  the  University 
needs  in  its  system  of  teaching.  There  are  serious  defects" 
inherent  in  tutorial  instruction^  which  the  revival  of  the  Pro- 
fessoriate can  alone  adequately  remedy.  By  the  decay  of  the 
Professoriate,  one  of  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  University, 
the  cultivation  of  profound  learning,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  Study,  and  self-improvement,  and  original  investi- 
gation, are  sacrificed  to  the  educational  office.  The  interest  of  a 
school,  and  the  advancement  of  the  undergraduates,  are  alone 
thought  of :  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  tutor  is  unprovided 
for,  or  rather  effectually  prevented.  Extensive  learning  is  hot: 
called  for,  either  by  the  wan td  of  the  lecture-room,  or  the  neces^ 
sity  of  preparing  for  some  future  sphere.  The  tutors,  as  a  body," 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  the  ablest  men  refuse  to  engage  in  an  office^ 
which  is  neither  a  line  of  life  in  itself,  nor  qualifies  them  for 
any  other  profession.  The  expansion  of  the  nation's  wealth 
multiplies  the  temptations  to  forsake  the  University ;  and  the 
complaint  grows  louder  every  day  that  tutors  are  becoming 
younger,  and  more  and  more  derived  from  Graduates  of  second- 
ary ability.  The  University,  accordingly,  is  stripped  of  lite-^ 
rary  greatness;  and  abandoned  to  hard-working  schoolmasters 
er  indolent  dignitaries  is  compelled  to  borrow  its  literature,  its 
text-books,  its  authoritative  commentaries  on  the  philosophy, 
history,  poetry,  and  divinity  which  it  studies,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  criticism  and  of  its  intellectual  life  from  without, 
from  foreigners  or  non-residents ;  whilst  the  nation  loses  that 
learning,  so  more  than  ever  important  in  these  days  of  commer* 
cial  growth  and  material  prosperity,  which  the  University  was 
specially  designed  to  encourage  and  perpetuate.  The  absence 
of  literary  chiefs  of  acknowledged  supremacy  in  their  several 
departments  leaves  the  academical  youth  exposed  to  incessant 
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fluctuations  of  opinion  without  guides  to  control  tbem.  The 
University  thus  falls  a  prey  to  *  conceit  of  knowledge  where 
*  knowledge  is  not,'  to  *  tunaid  verbiage,'  to  a  shallow  jargon  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  to  religious  agitations  violently  re- 
bounding between  popery  and  scepticism. 

These  are  evils  which  no  tutors  can  remove,  and  wants  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  supply.  An  active  Professoriate  ia 
the  remedy  suggested  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
evidence.  The  Professor  is  the  true  element  of  progress  and 
learning  in  a  University.  Many  conditions,  however,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  a  Professoriate.  The  failure 
of  the  Laudian  system  holds  out  a  memorable  warning  that  the 
establishment  of  a  staff  of  Professors  and  the  most  peremptory 
decrees  requiring  attendance  on  their  lectures  are  not  sufficient 
to  save  them  from  decay  and  insignificancy.  Adequate  attrac- 
tions of  emolument,  influence,  and  station  must  be  ofiered  to 
induce  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  University  to  accept  pro- 
fessorships as  the 'great  business  of  their  lives.  Further,  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  them  should  be  such  as  to  call  forth  a 
progressive  course  of  study  and  improvement  in  specific  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  as  the  indispensable  qualification  for  obtain- 
ing them.  They  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  the  young  Bache- 
lor, on  emerging  from  a  state  of  pupillage,  should  be  able  to 
select  some  professorship,  as  the  worthy  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  to  find  that  his  position  and  labours  in  the  University  are  a 
constant  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  that  high  office.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  bachelorship  and  the  professor- 
ship must  be  converted  into  a  nursery  of  professors.  Above 
all,  the  professorial  teaching  depends  not  only  for  vigour  and 
efficiency,  but  even  for  existence,  on  the  vital  condition,  that 
the  system  of  the  University's  studies  and  examinations  shall  be 
£0  constructed  as  to  render  that  teaching  the  practically  best 
and  most  efficient  instrument  for  obtaining  the  honours  and 
prizes  of  the  University.  If  this  peremptory  law  be  not  ful- 
filled, the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  exemplification  of  the 
familiar  proverb,  that  a  child  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
twenty  men  cannot  make  him  drink.  If  the  professor's  in- 
formation is  not  the  key  by  which  entrance  is  gained  to  first 
classes  and  fellowships,  there  will  be  no  demand  for  it.  It  will 
be  uncared  for,  and  even  fled  from,  if  possible.  The  great 
professor  will  succumb  to  the  success-bestowing  energy  of  the 
private  tutor.  He  will  fell  outside  the  line  of  study  and  regular 
business  of  the  University.  He  will  lose  interest  in  his  work ; 
his  office  will  collapse  into  a  lifeless  form  or  a  sinecure ;  it  will 
create  no  caieer  for  academical  improvement  and  advancement; 
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it  will  call  forth  no  following,  no  progress ;  and  the  University 
win  quickly  lose  its  learning  and  its  distinguished  men. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  amply  satisfy  the  first 
condition.  They  recommend  the  division  of  the  professors  into 
four  boards  for  the  regulation  of  studies ;  and  give  them  a  pro- 
minent plaice  in  the  House  of  Congregation,  on  which  they 
bestow  the  prerogative  of  initiating  academical  legislation.  They 
propose  the  formation  of  the  requisite  number  of  professorships,  % 
partly  by  amalgamation  and  suppression,  and  partly  by  creation; 
and  they  provide  adequate  endowments  for  them  *  by  placing 

*  professorships  in  certain  colleges,  according  to  the  precedent 

*  set  by  the  founders  of  Magdalen  and  Corpus.'  With  regard 
to  the  second  condition,  they  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
body  of  assistant-professors  or  lecturers  *  subordinate  to  the  pro- 

*  fessors,  yet  lecturing  on  the  same  subjects,  and,  if  need  be, 
'  acting  as  their  deputies  or  substitutes Such  an  interme* 

*  diate  grade  would  at  once  serve  the  purpose  of  opening  pros- 

*  pects  of  advancement  to  the  tutors,  coUegiate'and  private,  and 

*  would  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  professors  themselves, 

*  and  would,  to  a  great  degree,  supply  the  demand  which  is  now 

*  supplied  by  private  tutors  often  with  detriment  to  themselves 

*  and  their  pupils.     Some  such  body  is  found  in  all   foreign 

*  Universities,  where  the  instruction  is  mainly  carried  on  by  a 

*  professorial  system.'  This  intermediate  staff  of  lecturers  is  a 
change  of  first-rate  importance.  Through  its  agency  mainly  most 
of  the  benefits  of  the  professorial  establishments  can  alone  be  com- 
municated to  the  University.  Professorial  teaching  would  be 
of  little  value  without  the  lecturers.  The  oflSce  of  the  professors 
is  to  supply  general  views,  broad  principles,  the  outlines  of  the 
sciences,  the  Erection  of  the  studies,  the  extension  and  growth 
of  knowledge,  independent  researches,  and  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  the  University.  But  to  the  lecturers  we  must  look  for 
good  and  practical  teaching  —  for  personal  aid  —  for  direct  pre- 
paration for  the  examinations  —  for  the  watching,  facilitating, 
and  stimulating  the  progress  of  the  pupils  —  for  the  imparting 
the  feeling  that  they  are  getting  on  and  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
honours  which  they  seek.  Without  lecturers,  professorial  ora- 
tions might  become  brilliant  displays  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
gratifying  the  ears  of  thronged  audiences,  while  producing  no 
solid  work  —  no  careful  and  painstaking  study — no  accurate  and 
systematic  education.  On  this  account,  we  attach  the  highest 
importance  to  the  right  organisation  of  these  intermediate 
teachers.  If  such  an  institution  took  root,  it  would  be  the  seed- 
bed of  professorial  excellence.  It  would  open  distinct  lines  or 
professions  to  those  who  proposed  to  devote  themselves  to  an 
academical  career :  and  might  succeed  in  remedying  one  of  the 
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most  grievous  defects  under  which  Oxford  now  lal)our8. .  A 
young  Bachelor  would  select  the  department  of  literature  best 
suited  to  his  t^te  and  his  talents :  his  work  as  a  lecturer  would 
be  an  unceasing  exercise  for  the  office  of  professor;  he  would  go 
on  deepening. and  ripening  his  knowledge,  keeping  up  a  vigorous 
self-^in^provement,  and  acquiring  daily  his  own  self-respect  and 
that  of  the  University.  The  University  would  be  enriched  with 
^  body  of  mature  students  in  each  faculty  of  the  highest  0x7 
^ellence ;  and  the  aspect  of  Oxford  would  be  wholly  changed. 
The  lamp,  so  lighted,  would  be  passed  on  from  one  academical 
generation  to  another ;  for  the  next  professor  would  be  already 
designated  by  the  success  and  ability  of  the  lecturer,  and  by  that 
public  opinion,  which,  under  such  a  system,  must  be  irresistible* 
But,  as  we  said,  the  vitality  of  both  lecturers  and  professors 
depends  on  the  third  and  most  essential  condition  —  their  real 
inaeorporation  into  the  regular  business  of  the  University,  W6 
regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  the  recommendaticms 
of  the  Commissioners  do  not  make  adequate  provision  for  this 
<^pital  point.  They  contemplate  the  joint  action  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  lecturers;  but  they  have  not  defined  their  several 
spheres,  nor  marked  out  the  precise  limits  of  their  work;  they 
have  not  laid  down  where  one  was  to  end  and  the  other  to 
begin.  Such  a  simultaoeous  and  undefined  co-operation  wputd, 
we  are  convinced,  end  only  in  the  common  ruin  of  all  three  under 
the  remorseless  attad^s  of  the  private  tutors.  The  steady  under^ 
mining  of  tutorial  importance  and  teaching  by  the  private  tutors 
under  the  present  system,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  hold 
out  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Jowett  gave  them  the  right  rule  2 — "  Tha 
^  lecturer  begins  the  work  which  the  professor  is  to  take  up  and 

*  complete.  The  former  will  have  more  time  for  personal  aC'-* 
^  quaintance  with  his  pupils,  whilst  the  latter  will  be  freed  fromr 

the  drawbacks  which,  in  a   Scotch   or  German  University,. 

*  destroy  half  the  advantage  of  a  professorial  system,  and  will 

*  be  enabled  to  work  more  profitably  from  having  an  audience, 

*  better  fitted  to  receive  his  instructions.'  Instead  of  carrying 
out  this  practical  and  necessary  principle,  which  would  hav^ 
built  the  professoriate  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  Commisaionera 
have  preferred  the  counsels  of  Professor  Vaughan ;,  and  these 
leave  it  exposed  to  a  vagueness  which  will  inevitably  ensura 
its  failure.  The  Professor  objects  to  a  plan  for  assigning  the. 
two  first  years  of  residence  to  the  tutors  and  the  third  to  pro- 
fessors, on  two  grounds.     *  In  the  first  place,  such  an  arrange- 

*  ment  would,'  he  argues,  '  tend  to  make  the  professor  into  a 

*  tutor  of  the  third  year.'  But  this  result  can  flow  only  from 
a  bad  construction  of  the  professoriate.     The. tutorial  and  cate*. 
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cfaetical  element  of  the  third  year  in%ht  atill  belong  to  the  leeh 
turers ;  the  g^ieral  miperintendence  to  the  professors.  *  Again^ : 
he  proceeds,  ^such  an  arrangement  is  not,  I  think,  based  on  w 

*  sound  view  of  the  condition  of  the  students.     Some  are  morei 

*  advanced  in  attainments,  and  havfe  greater  powers  of  compre-* 
^  hension  and  digestion  in  th^r  first  years  than  others  have  in 

*  their  last;  and  with  respect  to  such  it  would,  I  think,  be. 

*  unwise,  almost  unjust,  to  keep  them  in  the  University  for  two 

*  years  without  opportunity   or  encouragement   to   catch  thci 

*  spirit  of  its  best  instruction.     And  even  with  regard  to  the 

*  less  eager  students,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  might  not 

*  attend  with  profit  a  professorial  course,  a  part  of  whose  fuhc-. 
^  tions  it  should  be  to  kindle  an  interest,  and  to  exhibit  a  proper 
'  method  of  inquiry  and  thought,  and  so  to  a.id  in  bringing 

*  sluggish  temperaments  and  dormant  faculties  into  action/ 
These  remarks  ieem  to  u$  to  confound  the  distinctions  which 
the  practical  course  of  education  at  Oxford  ought  to  observed! 
Does  the  Professor  mean  to  send  the  more  advanced  with  the 
*less  advance '  students  together  to  the  same  lectures?  K 
he  does,  such  lectures  must  be  useless  for  one  or  other  of  the 
two  classes;  instruction  could  not  be  adapted  to  such  an  ilk 
assorted  crowd ;  jthe  lectures  would  lose  all  practical  value  for 
bringing  on  the  students ;  the  information  which  they  need  foe 
success  would  be  sought  elsewhere;  and  the  ruin  of  the  pro- 
£^soriate  is  at  hand.  If  he  does  not,  then  the  professor  must 
multiply  his  sets  of  lectures — his  classes  must  be  reduced  —  and 
he  becomes  the  very  professor-tutor  whom  Professor  Vaughan 
deprecates. 

But  the  Commissioners  *  believe  that   many   students  will 
^  require  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  throughout  their  whole  career. 

*  The  attention  of  the  listless,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  dull, 
*.  will   require  the   careful  as&istance   of  catechetical   teaching 

*  throughout  their  course.     And  to  students  past  the  elementary 

*  stages  of  learning,  who  ate  attending  the  lectures  of  eminent 

*  professors,  the  private  lessons  of  the  college  tutors  will  be  found 

*  very  valuable  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  public  instruction.* 

*  The  tutors  will  riepeat^  in  Other  forms,  the  instruction  received 
^  from  the  professor,  and  ascertain  the  exactness  of  the  know- 

*  ledge  gained  by  their  pupils.'  The  Commissioners  are  here 
evidently  describing  the  functions  of  the  assistant-professor. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  college 
tutors  as  directly  subordinate  and  supplementary  to  the  pro- 
fessorial prelections  as  that  of  the  lecturers,  who  pursue  the 
same  track,  and  are  unfettered  by  college  shackles.  And  if  per* 
sonal  aid,  close  examination,  and  instruction  precisely  suited  to 
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the  state  of  the  student  are  the  things  wanted,  neither  hereafter, 
any  more  than  now,  will  the  college  tutor  have  the  smallest 
chance  against  the  private  tutor.  If  the  professoriate  is  to  be  a 
reality  in  the  University,  the  professor  must  be  the  centre  both 
of  study  and  examination.  What  he  teaches  must  be  the  thing 
required  at  the  examinations,  the  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
great  object  for  the  sake  of  which  men  meaning  to  be  students 
go  to  the  University  at  all,  —  honours  and  fellowships ;  and  his 
lectures  must  be  felt  to  be  the  surest,  the  real  road  to  success. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  this  condition,  the 
sin£  qua  non  of  a  teaching  and  not  merely  ornamental  profes- 
soriate, except  by  distinctly  assigning  his  province  of  work  to 
the  professor  in  such  a  manner  as  that  from  first  to  last  its 
machinery,  its  conduct,  its  spirit  and  extent,  shall  be  immediately, 
if  not  exclusively,  subordinated  to  his  influence  and  control. 
We  are  not  pleading  for  the  imposition  of  a  large  number  of 
laborious  lectures  on  the  professor,  nor  for  his  subjection  to 
the  details  of  instruction.  The  ofi&ce  of  a  professor  is  not  so 
much  to  teach  as  to  guide  the  teaching.  The  combination  of  a 
professor  with  a  large  staff  of  lecturers  —  for  it  ought  to  be  as 
large  as  the  means  for  their  adequate  remuneration  will  possibly 
allow — is  the  true  idea  of  the  professoriate.  The  professor 
need  not  give  numerous  lectures  to  the  general  classes ;  his  true 
field  of  operation  is  the  instruction  of  the  lecturers.  The  leo« 
turers  in  turn  will  work  out  the  education  in  detail  which  the 
professor  traces  out  in  his  public  course.  In  such  a  system  we 
are  unable  to  find  a  place  for  the  college  tutor ;  whilst,  if  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  it  will  give  the  lecturers  a  triumphant  supe- 
riority over  the  private  tutors.  The  professor  will  easily  be 
able  so  to  vary  his  courses,  and  so  to  instruct  the  lecturers,  as  to 
render  private  tutors  unable  to  compete  with  them  in  qualifi- 
cations for  conducting  their  pupils  to  honour  and  promotion. 
The  division  which  allots  two  years  to  tutors,  and  one  to  pro- 
fessors may  not  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that 
unless  some  such  division  of  the  field  of  labour  be  made,  the 
magnificent  apparatus  of  professors  which  the  Commissioners 
provides  for  the  University  will  quickly,  as  before,  become  an 
excrescence,  and  be  expelled  from  the  real  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity into  the  barren  regions  of  dignity  and  inefficiency. 

The  remaining  guarantee  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the 
professoriate  and  its  due  influence  in  the  University  the  Com- 
missioners provide  by  forming  the  professors  into  a  standing 
delegacy  or  board,  with  *  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  Exa- 
*  miners,  and  some  powers  of  superintending  the  examinations.' 
It  is  obvious,  that  without  such  an  arrangement,  the  professorial 
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system  would  quickly  fall  to  pieces.  If  the  examinations  were 
placed  beyond  their  control,  their  teaching  would  be  under- 
mined. On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  influence  of  the  professors 
over  the  examinations  would  confer  a  high  and  real  value  upon 
their  learning,  would  awaken  an  earnest  desire  in  the  students 
to  obtain  it,  and  would  encourage  the  professors  to  exertion, 
both  in  extending  and  communicating  their  knowledge,  by  the 
assurance  that  their  labour  would  be  felt  and  rewarded  in  the 
University. 

As  regards  the  difficult  problem  of  the  mode  in  which  pro- 
fessors should  be  appointed,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  elections  of  professors,  now  vested  in  Convocation,  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  or  Graduates  of  Divinity,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  remodelled  House  of  Congregation,  as  *  represent- 
*  ing  the  University  at  large,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.' 
The  other  modes  of  appointment  they  leave  undisturbed,  be- 
stowing, however,  the  right  of  appointment  to  all  new  profes- 
sorships on  the  Crown.  Of  all  the  modes  of  appointment  now 
in  use,  there  i^  none  probably  so  good,  on  the  whole,  as  nomi- 
nation by  the  Crown ;  no  other  patron  is  so  conspicuous  or  so 
directly  responsible  to  public  opinion  as  the  Prime  Minister. 
But  we  prefer  the  appointment  of  professors  by  such  a  board 
of  curators  as  that  which  has  worked  so  admirably  at  Leyden 
and  other  foreign  Universities.  It  is  natural  and  fitting,  pro- 
vided that  effectual  guarantees  for  purity  of  elections  can  be 
secured,  that  the  University  should  retain  the  right  of  filling  up 
its  own  offices ;  nor  is  a  greater  dependence  on  the  Crown  desir- 
able in  itself.  But  our  chief  reason  for  desiring  an  intra-aca- 
demical  appointment,  is  the  vast  importance  of  so  framing  the 
professorial  system  as  that  its  highest  offices  should  be  the  sure 
rewards  of  energy,  self-improvement,  and  success  in  its  subor- 
dinate departments.  Every  Bachelor  who  devotes  his  life  to 
the  University,  every  Lecturer  who  has  engaged  himself  in 
some  special  branch  of  literature,  should  feel  that  the  laborious 
acquisition  of  profound  learning,  and  the  successful  discharge  of 
his  educational  functions,  are  roads  which  infallibly  lead  to  the 
professorship.  Patrons  who  are  foreign  to  the  University,  are 
not  likely  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  aca- 
demical reputation  of  the  candidates  for  a  chair ;  and  appoint- 
ments bestowed,  however  conscientiously,  on  men  not  the  best 
in  the  opinion  of  the  educational  body,  would  seriously  weaken 
confidence  in  the  certainty  that  labour  would  reap  the  promotion 
which  was  its  due,  and  would  endanger  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  for  reviving  the  professoriate  at  Oxford,  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  teachers.   We  therefore  suggest  the  creation 
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of  a  board  of  Curators,  who  should  share  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  also  afford  grounds  for  presuming  that  it  would 
conduct  its  elections  with  purity  and  public  spirit.  Such  a 
boflfrd  might  consist  of  iSve  curators,  severally  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  the  Heads  of  Housesj  the  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
|lie  tutors ;  the  Crown  electing  two.  And  on  every  nomina- 
tion to  a  professorship,  the  Curators  should  be  required  to  send 
in  to  the  Crown  a  Beport  oa  the  qualifications  of  the  several 
candidates  and  the  grounds  of  its  choice,  such  a  Kepprt  not  to 
be  published.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  assistant 
professors  or  lecturei^  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  appointed 
by?  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  by  the  board  of  teachers  in  each 
faculty,  of  which  the  professors  and  lecturers  should  be  mem- 
bers, jointly.  We  quite  concur  in  this  recommendation.  It 
id  not  inconsistent  with  our  view  of  the  connexion  between 
the  professorship  and  the  educatioiml  staff,  that,  we  approve  of 
the  removal  of  all  Restrictions  from  the  election  of  professors. 
Such  men  as  Faraday  and  Liebig  might  be  invited  to  Univer- 
fkij  chairs  with  the  highest  advantage;  and  if,*a8  the  Commis* 
sioners  suggest,  in  imitation  of  the  precedents  of  Peter  Martyr, 
Vives,  and  others,  foreigners  were  elected  professors,  a  powerful 
BtimuluB  might  be  imparted  to  the  educational  life  of  Oxford, 
and  a  European  importance  attached  to  its  movement.  Such 
«I^intments  would  necessarily.be  very  few,  and  would,  we 
think,  bring  no  peril  on  the  ordinary  succession  of  lecturers  to 
j^ofessorships. 

*  But  how  are  the  professorships  and  lectureships  to  be  en- 
dowed? The  recommendations  on  this  subject  are  pieculiarly 
bappy ;  reposing,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
precedent  and  the  intentions  of  founders ;  and,  on  the  other, 
being  eminently  adapted  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  to  promote  the  us^ulness  and  reputation  of  the 
colleges.  The  Commissioners  propose  at  some  of  the  colleges, 
by  the  aid  of  their  revenues,  the  endowment  of  feUow-professoiv 
ships,  similar  to  the  canon-professorships  which  How  exist  at 
Christ  Church.  This  proposal  is  advocated  on  both  general  and 
special  grounds. 

^  For  a  long  time  past,  the  colleges  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
Reaching,  and  fellowships  have  formed  a  consideral^le  portion  of  the 
income  of  college  tutors.  This  is  not  unreasonable.  The  colleges 
Absorbed  the  University ;  so  that  practically  they  shut  up  its  schools, 
and  silenced  its  professors.  Therefore  they  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  that  instruction,  which  they  had  taken  out'  of  the  hands 
of.  the  larger  and  older  corporation.  But  tutorial  teachilig  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  University.  .  .  ,  What  the  Univeif- 
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fkij  wants  is  something  more  than  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  a  tutor.  It  wants  men  who,  after  going  through  the  course  of 
study  common  to  all,  ha^^e  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  one  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  are  prepared  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  its 
cultivation.  It  wants  the  ablest  men  in  all  departments ;  men  who 
would  adopt  learning  as  their  profession,  and  give  an  European 
tenown  to  Oxford.  The  Kttle  town  of  Giessen  has  been  made  illus- 
trious by  the  presence  of  a  single  man  :  sovereigns  contend  for  the 
possession  of  Liebig,but  Giessen  retains  him,  conscious  that  with  him 
would  depart  all  her  fame.  What  in  Germftny  is  done  by  granti^ 
from  the  public  purse  must  be  done  at  Oxford  by  the  revenues  of  th^ 
University,  or  rather  of  the  colleges,  which  have  made  themselves  tiie 
IJniversity.' 

If  Giessen  has  since  parted  with  Liebig  to  Munich,  so  much 
1he  worse  for  Giessen.  The  Commissioners  next  appeal  to 
*the  illtistrious  men,'  who,  in  foun^ng  ^eat  colleges,  en- 
dowed lectureships  for -the  use  of  the  University.  Bishop 
Fox  founded  three  at  Corpus,  *  with  all  the  emoluments  «f 
^Fellows,  and  a  yearly  stipend  in  addition,  which  stipend 
'might  be  doubled  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men.' 
'At  Magdalen,  Waynflele  endowed  three  similar  lectureships 
with  fellowships,  free  from  all  local  restrictions,  that  the  best 
men  might  be  obtained.     *  These  provisions  h^ve  fallen  into 

*  disuse.      We  have,   therefore,  some  means  of  judging,   by 

*  the  injunctions  of  Waynflete  and  Fox,  how  great  founders 

*  would  have  acted  in  Our  times.  They  threw  off  all  restrictions 
^  when  it  became  Necessary  to  obtain  eminent  teachers,  and  the 
^  stipends  which  they  offered  to  attract  such  men,  were  such  as 
:*  inust  h^ve  placed  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Head  of  the 

*  college.*  Accordingly  it  is  recommended,  that  two  fellowr 
-professors  should  be  placed  at  Corpus,  absorbing  six  of  the 
fellowships  of  that  small  college,  and  leaving  fourteen;  six 
lit  Magdalen,  with  the  revenues  of  twelve  out  of  its  forty 
'ffellowships ;  two  at  Merton,  by  suspending  six  of  its  ordinary 
fellowships;  and  four  or  even  a  larger  number  at  All  Souls*, 
by  reducing  its  forty  fellowships  to  sixteen.  *  These  two  last- 
^*  named  colleges  were-  those  in  which  professors  were  ordered 

*  by  the  visitors,  both  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  of  Edwarii 

*  VI.'     The  same  visitors  made  similar  suggestions  with  ri- 

Sect  to  New  College  and  Queen's ;  and  the  future  wants  c^ 
e  Uiiiversity  may  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of  these 
<two  Societies.  These  fellow-professors  would  of  course  be 
appointed,  like  the  other  professors,  by  the  Crown,  and  would 
tje  further  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  orders  and  celibacy. 
This  last  exemption  is  of  primary  importance ;  for  it  would 
l)e  quite  itnpossible  to  rear  up  at  Oxford  a  body  of  learned 
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residents  if  a  home  and  a  settlement  for  life  were  denied  them. 
Wi1;h  regard  to  the  lecturers,  *  it  would  doubtless  be  desirable 

*  that  independent  endowments  should  be  so  formed  for  these  lec- 
*turers;  but, 'if  this  shall  be  found  impracticable,  the  object 

*  might  be  accomplished  by  allowing  fellows  of  colleges,  when 

*  appointed  University  Lecturers,  to  retain  their  fellowships  so 
^  long  as  they  held  the  office,  and  resided  at  Oxford,  and  that 
'  without  any  obligation  to  remain  unmarried,  to   take  holy 

*  orders,  or  to  vacate  their  fellowships  on  succeeding  to  pro- 

*  perty.     The  fellowship  would  be  their  endowment,  but  they 

*  would  find,  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  larger  income,  in- 

*  centives  to  exertion  which  are  often  wanting  to  the  present 
^  instructors  of  the  University.' 

The  want  of  a  Board  of  Studies  to  regulate  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  conduct  of  the  examinations,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  under  which  Oxford  labours.  The  examination- 
statutes  prescribe  a  certain  number  of  subjects  and  authors, 
within  which  the  choice  of  students  and  the  range  of  the  exa- 
minations are  confined;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  for  which  the 
provisions  of  a  dead  and  mechanical  law  can  suffice.  The  spirit 
and  substance  of  examinations,  if  not  systematically  resrulated, 
must  inevitably  be  subject  to  incessant  fluctuations.  Who  does 
not  remember  how  often  the  appointment  of  particular  examiners 
has  agitated  the  undergraduate  world,  gladdening  some,  dismaying 
others ;  and  how  frequent  has  been  the  protest  that  an  unusu^ 
weight  was  being  attached  to  particular  books  or  subjects  ?  Some- 
times it  is  a  good  examination  in  divinity;  sometimes  historical 
lore,  or  the  power  of  illustrating  ancient  by  modem  history^ 
sometimes  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Aristotle,  or  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  philosophy;  sometimes  it  is  Aristophanes  and 
Demosthenes  rather  than  Euripides  and  Pindar,  which  are  to 
carry  away  the  honours  of  the  first  class.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  endless  complaints  of  the  plucked  and  their  friends,  or  even 
of  second  and  third  class  men  against  changes  in  the  standard 
of  attainment,  or  unexpected  and  unfair  stress  laid  on  special 
subjects  ?  This  uncertainty  is  ill-suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
University  and  the  welfare  of  its  students.  Still  more,  the 
University  requires  a  machinery  which  shall  both  from  time  to 
time  draw  up  careful  Reports  on  the  state  of  its  studies,  as  a 
basis  for  academical  legislation,  and  also  for  introducing  such 
modifications  into  existing  arrangements,  as  may  be  desirable, 
and  yet  the  cumbrous  process  of  a  formal  statute  be  a  bad 
instrument  for  effecting  them.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  has  proposed  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Studies 
for  each  faculty,  which  is  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of-guiding 
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their  progress,  and  superintending  their  examinations ;  nor  can 
we  anticipate  any  serious  opposition  to  a  measure  so  obvioudy 
needed. 

The  determination  of  the  course  of  studies  which  the  Univer- 
sity ought  to  adopt,  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
The  Commissioners  have  treated  this  weighty  subject  with 
much  reserve,  evidently  through  a  most  laudable  desire  of  not 
appearing  to  bring  the  studies  of  the  University  under  the  con- 
trol of  ^e  Crown.  They  consider,  that  *  the  arrangement  of 
'  its  studies  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
*  versity ; '  and  we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  the  new  exa- 
mination-statute, which  considerably  enlarges  the  range  of  the 
University's  curriculum,  proves  that  even  unreformed  Oxford  is 
not  80  deaf  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  this  particular,  but 
that  it  is  of  itself  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its 
teaching.  Nevertheless,  friendly  suggestions  from  vdthout  are 
most  valuable;  especially  when  they  embrace  topics  which 
involve  something  more  than  the  mere  addition  of  a  new  book^ 
or  of  a  subject  more  or  less  akin  to  those  now  prescribed,  and 
suited  to  the  same  classes  of  students  as  those  which  frequent  the 
University  at  present.  Self-interest,  too,  may  sometimes  render 
the  University  insensible  to  improvements  though  ui^ed  by  her 
own  members  from  within.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  advocacy  of  free 
admittance  into  the  University  by  a  few  gentlemen,  whose  cha- 
racters are  far  removed  from  every  suspicion  of  selfish  motives^ 
we  cannot  help  believing,  that  the  resistance  offered  to  a  public 
examination  at  matriculation  has  proceeded  in  no  small  degree 
from  a  fear  of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  students,  combined 
with  that  intuitive  dislike  of  all  attempts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  which  is  generated  by  close  fellowships  and  inferior 
tuition.  An  effective  examination  at  entrance  has  been  adopted 
by  the  most  flourishing  colleges  with  distinguished  success.  It 
is  a  measure  imperatively  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  a  class 
too  much  n^lected  by  both  Universities  and  schools,  the  general 
mass  of  the  students.  A  few  brilliant  class-men  do  not  com- 
pensate either  the  nation  or  the  University  for  the  neglect  of  the 
passmen ;  nor  can  they  wipe  away  the  disgrace  and  the  mischief 
of  sanctioning  attainments  too  contemptible  to  bear  description  as 
the  le^timate  results  of  many  years  and  much  money  bestowed 
on  tUl  process  of  education..  Parents  have  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  waste  and  the  injury.  A  fixed  standard  for 
the  admission  to  college  would  operate  most  beneficially  on  the 
whole  scholastic  staff  of  England.  It  would  drive  many  incom- 
petent schoolmasters  and  private  tutors  out  of  the  profession, 
creating  a  demand  for  efficient  instructors,  who  would  be  forth- 
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coming  in  abundance.  Largfe  schools,  dreading  the  disrepute  of 
numerous  rejections^  would  look  up  their  masses,  to  their  own 
great  benefit  and  that  of  the  country ;  and  college  tutors  would 
be  delivered  from  the  unworthy  necessity  of  lecturing  classes  in 
a  style  fitted  for  second-rate  school-boys*  The  Universities  are 
the  oentnd  points  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  schoolmasters  are  turned, 
the  regulators  of  the  education  of  the  country:  the  eminence  of 
such  apositiouf  entails  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  making  oi|i» 
schools  worthy  of  our  age  and  country.  A  matriculation-exa- 
mination is  the  first  step  in  the  reform  of  the  studies  of  Oxfordi 
We  have  heard  a  distinguished  college  authority  complain  that 
college  education  was  kept  back  by  the  state  of  public  schools; 
But  colleges  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  by  raising 
their  terms  of  admission. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  IJniversity  reformers 
to  re-establrsh  the  studies  anciently  carried  on  in  the  faculties  of 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  not  solely  or  chiefly  ad 
fialfiUing  the  primitive  design  of  the  University,  and  rendering 
it  something  more  than  a  grammar  school,  but  also  as  meeting 
wants  extensively  felt  at  the  present  day.  In  theology,  above 
all,  has  this  d^ire  been  most  active.  The  nation,  and  most 
especially  Oxford,  has  been  the  prey  for  many  years  of  theolo-^ 
gical  agitation.  A  feeling  has  crept  over  men's  minds  that  a  the^ 
ologtcal  crisis^  is  at  hand,  and  that  England  doesnot  possess  the 
necessary  learning  to  meet  it.  The  conviction  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  public  mind  that  the  Universities  have  failed  to 
rear  up  that  theological  science  which  it  is  one  of  its  primary 
duties  to  supply.  If  there  had  been  >  able  and  profound  •  divines 
at  Oxford,  people  said,  capable  of  being  oracles  of  knowledge  and 
fortre^es  iigainst  error,  the  Church  and  Universities  would  not 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  inroads  of  a  Romanising  Tractaraanisni 
or  GermAn  neology.  And  thus  public  attention  has  been 
earnestly  directed  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  the  Church  <^ 
England  is  the  only  Church  in  Christeadoi|i  which  has  provided 
no  theological  and  scientific  education  for  her  clergy.  The  evils 
which  flovr  from  this  prodigious*  defect,  serious  at  all  times,  ar^ 
immensely  aggravated  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  age.  On  the 
one  side  the  growth  of  our  population  in  numbers  and  intellir* 
gence,  the  multiplication  of  churches,  the  modem  use  of  the 
laborious  machinery  of  Societies,  the  spirit  of  our  day,  so  averse 
to  tolerate  the  idleness  of  themany  through  the  hopes  of  reap- 
ing the  valuable  fruits  of  the  learned  leisure  of  the  few,  have  all 
concurred  im  calling  for  a  working  clergy  in  every  rank,  and 
depriving  the  Church  of  that  abundance  of  time  and  freedom  of 
mind  which  formerly  generated  great  studies  and  great  works 
of  theological  learning.     Similarly  at  Oxfoi^  the  activity  of  the 
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Gramtoar  School  hag  either  driven  away  the  men  of  the  highest 
talent^  or  has  so  absorbed  them  by  its  labour,  as  to  render  the 
dultivation  of  a  profound  theology  impossible.  On  the  other 
side,  never  was  intellectual  speculation  more  vigorous,  more 
widely  diffused,  more  audacious  in  exploring  the  foundations  of 
every  truth,  and  challenging  the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge* 
Never  has  a  movement  originatingin  any  part  of  the  republic 
of  letters  been  more  rapidly  propagated  throughout  the  others 
than  at  the  present  day.  A  neighbouring  nation,  shut  out  from 
political  fife  and  the  practical  world,  has  devoted  unrivalled 
acuteness,  boundless  genius,  and  the  most  indefatigable  research 
to  the  investigation  of  every  science^  and  has  constituted  itself 
l^e  confessed  literary  leader  of  Europe.  That  people  has  revo- 
lutionised historical  criticism,  and  has  applied  new  processes  to 
the  culture  of  theology  with  an  apparatus  of  antiquarian,  phiio* 
logical,  and  dogmatical  learning  not  to  be  matched  in  England* 
Thoughtful  men  perceive  with  some  apprehension  the  ascendancy 
of  German  antiquaries,  German  commentators,  Oermati  ihis^ 
torians,  over  the  youth  of  England.  Why  is  it,  they  askj  that 
England,  with  the  wealthiest  Church  and  the  wealthiest  Uni*^ 
verities  in  the  world,  has  no  theolc^ical  literature  of  her  own? 
Why  is  it  that  the  masculine  sense,  the  practical  ability,  and 
soundness  of  judgment  which  should  so  peculiarly  qualify  Eng- 
lish scholars  to  discern  truth,  are  paralysed  by  want  of  learn- 
ing? The  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  prove  them  capable, 
as  a  race,  of  coping  with  any  other  people  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  and  theology;  and  the  fer-seeing  wisdom  of  those 
ancestors  founded    institutions   admirably  fitt^  to    furnish  & 

Ejrpetual  supply  of  learned  controversialists-  Why  should  Eng^ 
nd's  Church  and  people,  and,  above  all,  the  coming  gene-i 
ration,  be  left  defenceless  against  the  assaults  of  scientific 
unbelief  amidst  so  profuse  an  accumulation  of  materials  for 
resistance  and  victory  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  loss  and  the 
filiame  when  he  hears  dignitaries  and  cleirgymenjj^  eminent  in  tbef 
Church  of  England  and  in  her  great  seminary,  the  University 
of  Oxford,  declare  that  — 

*  Few  oi  the  clergy  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Ecclesiastical  History,  some  detached  portions  excepted,  is 
unknown  to  the  great  majority.  The  History  of  Doctrines  has 
scarcely  been  treated  in  this  coun4:ry.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  not  been  studied  critically  by  the  great 
bulk  of  those  in  Orders.  It  is  true  that  the  English  Church  has  pro- 
duced great  divine,  and  may  boast  at  this  moment  of  a  body  of 
clergymen  perhaps  more  inttjUigent  and  accomplished  than  it  ever, 
before  possessed.    But  they  might  well  acquire  more  learning.' 
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This  18  a  matter  which  strikes  into  the  very  yitals  of  Chris- 
tian life  in  England.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  testi- 
mony of  parochial  clergypoen  can  be  readily  adduced  to  prove 
that  speculative  works  of  German  theology  are  eagerly  and 
extensively  read  by  our  operative  masses.  If  the  writings  of 
German  philosophers  and  commentators  are  not  refuted  or  cor- 
rected by  Englishmen,  they  will  infallibly  work  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  No  mistake  is  more  fatal  than  to 
suppose  that  learning  is  an  affair  of  the  rich  and  educated  classes 
alone.  The  results  of  learning  become  the  property  of  all ;  and 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded  are  soon  appreciated  by 
the  understandings  of  the  many.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  prospect  of  an 
earnest  theological  school  being  revived  at  Oxford :  the  more  so 
because  we  hope  it  will  remove  a  danger,  of  which  we  already 
discern  the  signs.  Despair  of  University  Reform,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  need,  aided  by  a  strong  professional  feeling  in 
the  Church,  have  made  many  excellent  persons  propose  to  con- 
vert our  Cathedral  establishments  into  seminaries  of  clerical 
education.  We  earnestly  deprecate  all  such  propositions.  Better, 
a  hundred  times,  that  Deans  and  Chapters  should  enjoy  rich 
incomes,  and  waste  them  in  idleness  and  show,  than  that  they 
should  be  set  apart  as  the  normal  training  schools  of  the  clergy* 
In  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  more  conspicuous- 
than  in  placing  the  theological  studies  at  the  seats  of  general 
education.  Of  all  institutions  for  exclusive  professional  train- 
ing purely  ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  the  worst  They  make 
men  one-sided ;  for  by  no  art  can  they  be  prevented  from  giving 
undue  development  and  importance  to  the  peculiar  elements  and 
ideas  of  the  profession.  The  tendency  to  imagine  a  distinction 
of  caste,  and  not  of  office  only,  between  laity  and  clei^,  i& 
already  strong  enough  in  the  Church  of  England ;  its  intensity 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  candidates  for  Orders  were 
passed  on  from  college  to  ecclesiastical  schools.  Teachers  and 
pupils  alike  would  breathe  nothing  but  a  clerical  atmosphere  r 
their  heads  would  be  full  of  clerical  thoughts,  clerical  aspira- 
tions, clerical  views  of  every  department  of  human  life.  Edu- 
cation must  be  conducted  under  the  pure  air  of  heaven ;  with 
every  wind  of  influence  from  every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
and  experience  freely  blowing  upon  it.  Professional  acquire- 
ments are  of  the  highest  value,  and  should  be  cultivated  with 
the  most  careful  tndning ;  but  the  whole  man  must  not  and 
ueed  not  be  sacrificed  to  what  the  French  call  happily  Thomme 
special.  A  sound  and  elaborate  school  of  theology  at  Oxford, 
working  concurrently  with  other  schools,  amidst  the  free  de- 
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velopment  of  every  element  of  human  interest,  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  of  clerical  education. 

With  respect  to  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  it  is 
obvious  that  Oxford  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  a  complete 
education  to  barristers  and  physicians :  the  details,  and  indeed 
the  substance,  of  their  professional  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
elsewhere.  But  a  broad  foundation  of  general  knowledge,  and 
much  preparatory  information,  may  easily  be  imparted  at  the 
University.  There  are  several  sciences  necessary  for  the  phy- 
sician's art,  which  could  be  studied  with  the  best  advantage  at 
Oxford:  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and  others. 
The  lawyer,  too,  might  master  as  much  of  Civil  Law  as  is 
desirable,  and  might  be  grounded  in  the  general  principles  of 
English,  Foreign,  and  International  Law,  which  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply  in  London.  Our  future  barristers 
and  judges  might  derive  lasting  benefit  from  having  been  taught 
to  tkke  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Jurisprudence  before 
they  became  absorbed  by  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  are  a  proof  of  the  advantages 
which  the  American  lawyer  possesses  over  the  English  in  a 
wider  range  of  legal  reading.  Then,  again,  the  vast  expanse  of 
England's  trade  has  conferred  immense  wealth  and  great  social 
importance  on  her  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Their  weight 
in  the  Legislature  is  marked  both  directly  by  the  larger  number 
of  traders  returned  to  Parliament,  and  indirectly  by  the  greater 
regard  which  is  paid  to  their  opinions.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  these  classes  should  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  sphere  of  the  University's  influence,  and  that  the  minds  of 
those  whose  voice  is  becoming  so  potential  in  directing  the 
course  of  the  country  and  its  legislation  should  be  enlightened 
and  strengthened  by  the  best  education  which  the  nation  can 
command.  A  great  obstacle  hitherto  in  the  way  of  sons  of 
business-families  being  sent  to  college  has  been  the  belief  that 
their  time  would  have  been  thrown  away,  habits  of  idleness 
contracted,  and  no  knowledge  acquired  of  practical  value  for 
their  future  career.  It  was  impossible  that  a  long  and  expensive 
academical  course,  which  dismissed  a  young  man  at  the  late  age 
of  twenty-one,  without  having  taught  him  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge  immediately  useful  to  his  future  life,  not  improbably 
in  total  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  could 
commend  itself  to  the  realism  of  commercial  habits ;  nor  were 
any  of  the  parties  likely  to  think  themselves  compensated  for 
the  expense  and  loss  of  time  by  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
two  Latin  and  two  Greek  books,  a  little  logic,  a  very  little 
ancient  history,  and  as  much  or  as  little  of  divinity.     The  Uni- 
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??ersif y  itself,  if  it  were  honest  in  the  opinion  ^it  professed  of  tine 
excellence  of  its  education,  could  not  help  feejing  the  absence  of 
these  class'es  frbifi  her  schools  to  be  a  public  and  growing  i;nis- 
fortune.  The  neyt  Examination  Statute  .of  18$0  was  an  eman^ 
tion  frotn  some  such  feeling,  aiid  was  a  most  laudable,  advance  in 
the  right  direction.  Two  new  schools  were  established,,  with 
examinations  and  honours,  embracing  Katunil  Science,.and  Laif 
and  Modern  History.  These,  with  the  other  two  schools  of 
liiterae  Humaniores,  or  Classics,  including  Theology  and  Mathe- 
matics, form  the  complete  apparatus  of  the  Final  Examination 
to  be  introduced  next  year:  when  every  candidate : for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  Classical  School,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  other  three.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  criticise  a  new  and  valuable  improvement 
before  it  has  even  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  exp^ri^nce ;  but 
as  the  Commission  has  brought  the  whole  system  of  the  JJm-z 
versity  under  review,  and  as  we  do  not  entirely  oonQjir  either 
with  the  scheme  of  studies  contained  in  the  new  statute,  noy 
with  that  substituted  for  it  by  the  Report,  we  are  anxious  tp 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  truly  important  subject*  ,  Th^ 
University's  plan  fails  to  establish  a  school  of  theology :  a  defect 
which  the  Commissioners  remedy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preeminence  of  classical  studies,  the  intrinsic  superiority ,  of  a 
classical  education,  is  thoroughly. recognised  by  the  University; 
and,  we  fear,,  not  a  little  compromised  by  the  Commissioners* 
The  statute  of  1860  preserves  the  study  of  the  classics  in  ite 
full  integrity ;  not  only  requiring  every  undergraduate  to  pas» 
through  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  at  the  final  examinai* 
tion,  but  also  retaining  classical  honours  undiluted  by.  admixture 
with  others  in  the  same  school,  and  demanding  for  their  acqiu-* 
sition  that  combination  of  attainments  now  im^died  by  the 
classical  First  Class.  The  Commissioners  abolish  a  special  de- 
partment of  Classics  at  the  final  examination :  but  th^y  so  con^ 
struct  the  division  of  Philology,  in  the  School  of  Mental  Philor 
sophy  and  Philology,  as  that  a  student  may  be  examined  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  the  Oriental  and  Modem  European  laur 
guages,  or  in  Comparative  Philology.  The  Classics,  hereby  lose 
their  supremacy  and  their  prestige.  The  first-class  me»  iu 
classical  philology  will  be  grouped  in  the  same  list  with  good 
Sanscrit  or. German  scholars.  The  classical  honour  will  h6 
shorn  of  its  glory,  and,  being  of  more  difficult  attainment,  will 
he  less  sought  than  distinction  in  modem  languages.  We  fear, 
too,  that  philology  will  be  a  most  meagre  substitute  for  a  broad 
and  accomplished  classical  culture;  and  that  the  plan  of  the 
Commissioners,  if  adopted,  might  deal  a  fatal  and  disastrous  blow 
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|o  daseioal  educatbn sin  England.  The  final  elimination  must 
ever  be  for  the  students  the  grand  arbiter  of  fsucne  and  success ; 
and  in  it  the  Cqounissioners  have  ja warded  to  Chmics  only  a 
very  subordinate  place  and  range,  and  have,  moreover,  swamped 
them  with  other  and  far  ettsier  lieooipplisbnients. ,  We  are  sure 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  intentipn« 
of  the  Commissioners  than  to  depre<»Ate  classical  learning  or  to 
^part  from  the  firmly  established  judgment  of  all  Europe  —  ^ 
judgment  come  to  in  France  after  n  full  trial  of  ^n  opposite 
^stem  —  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  liberal  education  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  owns  no- rival.*  But  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  their  scheme  would  tend  to  smite  act 
only  fine  scholarship,  but  also  profound  study  of  the  <Qlas9ics^ 
with  decay.  We  venture^  therefor^>  to  suggest  its  amendments 
We. propose  that  thejmass  of  the  students,  who  have  obtained 
^  honours  at  the  middle  examination,  should  then  terminate 
their  classical  studies,  and  be  required  to  pursi^  two  I^ies  at 
least  of  special  and  ipore  professional  stu(Ues.  Those  who  at 
ike  end  of  two  academiod  years  have  merely  come  up  to^  the 
low  standard  of  the  pass  at  the  Moderations  will  never  be  great 
scholars,  and  may  cultivate  other  pursuits  with  better  advantage 
than  Classics. .  But  for  the  men  who  have  obtained  honours^  we 
think  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  great  classical 
school  should  be  kept  open  at  the  final  examination ;  and  we 
hope  that  it  may  ever  preserve  the  preeminence  of  glory.  The 
arrangement  of  the  details  necessary  for  carrying  out  these 
measures  must  be  left  to  the  reformed  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity: it  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  the  two  primary 
pbjects  to  be  aimed  at :  the  devotion,  namely,  of  the  third  year 
to  those  pursuits  ivhi^h  are  suited  to  the  talents  and  testes,  as 

*  The  value  of  classical  education,  and  its  proper  combination  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  admirably  discussed  by  Professor 
Lilians,  in  three  lectures  delivered  in  1835,  and  recently  republished 
isis  an  Appendix  to  the  *  Rationale  of  School  Discipline:'  Edinburgh, 
1852.  In  this  work  the  distinguished  veteran  in  the  profession  <tf 
teaching  shows  incontestably  how  many  of  the  best  and  most  valtAible 
edacational  improvements  of  i&odern  times  had  been  practiealljr 
lidopted  and  fully  tested  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Tim 
j^xcellence  of  the  methods  there  employed,  the  sagacity  which  devised 
them,  the  breadth  of  philosophy  on  which  they  reposed,  the  energy 
^d  perseverance  with  which  they  were  carried  out  against  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  the  judgment,  humanity,  and  moral  elevation  of 
a  great  teacher,  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  work,  and  entitle  it 
to  the  careful  study,  not  only  of  ever^  professional  instructor,  but 
also  of  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  the  improvement  of  an  art 
than  which  none  is  of  higher  importance  for  the  weltoe  <^  society^ 
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well  as  the  future  wants  of  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates^ 
uid  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  school  of  classicsd  learning 
for  those  who  have  received  from  nature  the  ability  to  acquire 
it 

But  labour^  to  be  sustained  and  energetic,  must  have  its 
rewards  —  barren  honours  alone  will  not  maintain  the  vitality  of 
tfa^se  schools.  The  experiment  already  made  in  mathematics  is 
decisive  —  the  same  nominal  distinctions  are  awarded  to  them  as 
to  classics ;  but  leading  to  no  fellowships  and  headships,  they 
are  lightly  esteemed,  in  spite  of  their  value  in  many  professions, 
and  are  feebly  pursued.  *  It  is  our  conviction,  therefore,'  says 
the  Keport,  ^  that  all  other  encouragements  will  be  nugatory 

*  unless  fellowships  are  bestowed  expressly  for  proficiency  in 

*  these  several  departments.'  Such  is  the  practice,  we  believe, 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  great  colleges,  though  not  enforced  by 
statute.  Great  eminence  in  either  classics  or  mathematics  is 
sure  to  win  a  fellowship.  The  Commissioners  recommend  a 
positive  appropriation  by  statute  of  fellowships  in  every  college 
to  the  new  studies;  and  if  it  is  a  recognised  object  of  first-rate 
importance  that  they  should  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  academicid 
constitution,  the  provision  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  the  need.  In 
this  way  Oxford  and  its  colleges  will  represent  all  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  will  be  linked  with  every 
profession,  and  have  every  educated  man  for  its  friend;  it  will 
be  the  central  light  to  which  all  will  look  for  illumination  as 
to  the  true  intellectual  focus  of  the  nation. 

There  remains  one  measure  more,  which  has  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  University  reformers  as  the  best  instrument  for 
awakening  the  educational  efficiency  of  Oxford  —  the  abdition, 
namely,  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges.  The  statute  which 
compels  every  undergraduate  to  belong  to  a  college  or  hall^ 
confers  a  monopoly,  not  merely  on  the  collective  body  of  tutors 
as  against  the  Graduates,  but  on  the  tutors  of  each  separate  col- 
lege as  against  the  rest  of  their  fraternity.  The  former  is  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  tutors  of  Cambridge ;  but  in  their 
case  it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  col- 
leges of  lodging  their  undergraduates  in  the  town,  and  so  ex- 
tending their  numbers  indefinitely.  By  means  of  this  practice^ 
the  good  colleges  and  tutors  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
and  successful  competition  with  the  remainder  of  the  University. 
At  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  where  undergraduates  are  forbidden 
to  reside  without  the  walls  of  their  college,  and  where  the  whole 
accommodation  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  number  of  the 
students,  the  consequence  is  the  establishment  of  twenty-four 
irresponsible  and  independent  mcHiopQlies. 
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With  a  view  to  breaking  up  these  monopolies  by  competition, 
and  still  more  to  satisfy  a  very  widely-spread  wish  for  opening 
the  University  to  poorer  classes  of  students,  the  Commissioners 
have  sanctioned  various  plans  of  university  extension  which  bad 
been  brought  under  their  notice  by  persons  of  eminent  ability 
and  influence.     These  plans  are  — 

!•  The  erection  of '  affiliated'  halls,  each  attached  to  a  college, 
under  a  Fellow  or  Warden,  with  the  use  of  the  library,  kitchen, 
chapel,  and  hall  of  the  college,  with  one  room  only  for  each 
student,  diminished  cost  of  tuition,  and  a  right,  on  the  produc-* 
tion  of  a  certificate  of  poverty,  to  certain  relaxations  of  the  rules 
of  the  University.  A  rigid  discipline  is  to  be  enforced,  sump- 
tuary laws  enacted,  parties  forbidden,  and  the  whole  conducted 
throughout  as  an  establishment  for  the  poor. 

This  scheme  does  not  meet  with  much  favour  from  the  Com- 
missioners, who  decline  to  recommend  its  compulsory  adoption 
on  any  college ;  but  they  are  willing  that  it  should  be  tried  as 
an  experiment  by  any  college  possessing  the  necessary  site  and 
funds  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building.  They  object  to 
the  creation  of  an  inferior  order  of  students  in  the  colleges,  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  would  not  bear  a  painful 
and  mortifying  connexion  of  the  poorer  class  with  the  present 
commoners,  and  would  assert  its  force  by  ultimately  obliterating 
the  distinctions,  and  extinguishing  the  hall  as  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  poor.  They  believe  also  that  the  parents  of  the  present 
race  of  undergraduates  would  be  very  averse  to  bring  their  sons 
into  close  contact  with  a  large  body  of  inferior  students,  and 
would  refuse  to  place  them  in  such  extended  colleges;  and  they 
support  their  beUef  by  quoting  the  decision  of  the  Fellows  of  a 
college  which  rejected  on  this  ground  -a  proposal  made  by  their 
Head  for  the  admission  of  such  students. 

These  views  are  well  founded.  It  is  clear  that  affiliated  halls 
must  be  considered  simply  as  regular  extensions  of  the  present 
houses  —  a  mere  increase  of  their  intra-mural  accommodation. 
If  halls  are  to  be  provided  for  poorer  students,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  second  plan  proposed,  by  opening  — 

2.  Independent  halls  for  their  reception. 

The  experience  of  the  present  halls  at  Oxford  is  unfavourable 
to  the  hope  of  economy.  Mr.  Hayward  Cox,  who  was  twelve 
years  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  estimates  the  expenses  of 
a  hall  at  25  per  cent,  above  those  of  a  college ;  but  this  applies 
to  halls  administered  upon  the  model  of  the  colleges.  Hatfield 
Hall,  Durham,  has  given  a  practical  solution  to  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  CoUis,  late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  tells  us  that  lus 
brother  obtained  at  that  hall,  for  300/.,  an  education  which 
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yroiJlfl  have  coat  800/*  at  Orford; .  Many  a  parent,  whow  either 
distressed  or  deterred  by  the  costliness  of  0:?;ford,  will  ijadig'^ 
nantly  inquire^  why  Oxford  should  not  do  what  Durham  does? 
Mr,  David  Melville,  the  late  Frincii^l  of  Hatfield  Hall,  haa 
SjappK^d  an  elaborate  estimate^  to  show  Ik>w  an  independeal 
hall  could  be  efficiently  worked  at  a  eost  of  60/.  a  year  fear  <eacb 
pf  sixty  students.   Such  a  aum,  he  calculated,. would  be  sufficient 
to  coyer  every  expense  of  tuition  and  housekeeping,  besides 
making  an  adeqim1<e  •  provision  .for  the  capital  laid  out  on  the 
building.     Mn  Oox  insists  on<  the  inadequacy  and  niediocrit{Ft^^ 
tuition  at  halk«     But  this  i»  an  evil  which  would  disap{)€)ai^  ift 
reformed  Oxford  i  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Univer^lji  to 
tequire,  on  giving  liojsnoe  for  the  opening  of  a,  haU,.thattfce 
tutors  should  bear. a  fixed  proportion  to  the  number  of  stu-r 
dents,  and  should  be  also  first-class  men.     Mr.  Wall  jSsars  that 
in  time  they  would  ^become  asylums  for  men  ejected  from  the 
\  colleges.''    The  remedy  is  simple :  all  sudi  refuges  ou^  ^  be 
closed.     Composition  for  ^lax  discipline  by  higher  payments' 
mnst  be  the  ordinary  condition  on .  which  auch  ^  outcasts'  are 
received;  and 'we  greatly  regret  that  the  CommiesionerSf  should 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to^  retain  any  loc(^s  pcenitentits^  mthiB 
the  University.     The   Commissioners  object  ^that  such  haUd 
would  require  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital,  and  th^  the  public  ban 
shown  but  little  diaposition  -  to  provide  it  by  subscriptionMr 
private  enterprise.    But  they  themselves  supply  the  answ^r.to 
tiiteir-own  difficulty  in  the  very,  important  fact,  that  there  Via 
!  not,  so  far  as^>pearB,.any  provision  in  the  University  Statutei 
^  for  Establishing  a  new  college  or  haU,  without  the  assiatancet^of 
*.the  Grown  or  of  the  Legislature.'    How  could  a^ractical  be*? 
^nning  be  given  to  any  plim  which  was  oMiged  to  start  witib  a 
repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  Liaudian  Code ;  that  is,,  wi^  the  suci> 
C^ssful  accomplishment  of ;  University  Boform?    On  the^whole, 
we  are  more  hopeful  of  benefit  from  the  establiabment  of  inde? 
pendent  halls  than  the  Conunissioniirs  appear  to  be..      ~ 
r    2.  The  Commisskmers  further  sanction  a  third  ptan- — that  of 
allowing  students  connected  in  other  respects  as  they  are  iiow 
with  colleges,  to  reside  in  lodgings:;  either,  by  an  indiscrimiifiite 
permissioti  giveu  to  undergraduates,  as  at  Caml»idge$  or  by  a 
diapei^sation  to  a  few  of  trustworthy  character ;  Or  by  a  dhniuo^ 
tion  of  statutory  residence  within  college  walls.     Big^tly  h^ 
Ueving  that  such  a  plan  would  have  no  tendency  to  diminisk 
expaase,  but  rather  the  reverse,  they  adopt  - — 
.    4.  A  fourth  ^-^  that  students  should  be  permitted,  under  due 
superintendence,  to  become  members  of  the  University  without 
Any  connexion  with  a. college  or,baQ.     No  other  recommandar 
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t^n  of  the  Beport  will  probably  startle  the  world  so  miiGh  as 
this;  against  none  other  will  the  charge  of  revolution  be  so 
readily  brought ;  none  will  cause  so  great  a  division  of  opinion. 
In  its  behalf  the  Coounissioners  plead  that  it  will  restore  the 
tJniversityi  which  has  been  absorbed  in  the  colleges  —  that  it 
would  enable  Graduates,  or  the  eminent  men  who  wovdd  settle  at 
Oxford,  as  professors,  lecturers,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  to 
occupy  private  bouses,  without  any  large  outlay  of  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  students  •-^  that  it  would  afford  a  closev 
domestic  superintendence,  a  more  effective  and  kindly  dkM^ 
pline,  the  resources  and  moral  influences  of  a  home  —  that  ii 
would  offer  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  the  peculias 
benefits  now  derived  from  their  residing  with  private  tutors  at 
public  schools  —  and,  above  all,  that  by  effecting  a  large  reduc-» 
lion  of  expense,  it  would  render  a  University  education  accessible 
to  much  poorer  classes  than  those  who  now  resort  to  Oxford; 
College-fees  and  caution-money,  too,  would  be  avoided  —  no 
purchase  of  furniture — no  payments  for  collie  libraries  and 
Other  college  objects.  An  enormous  saving  would  be  made  by 
studeiits  living  together  as  a  household,  whether  they  paid  for 
tfajeir  board  to*  a  principal,  as  at  public  schools,  or  shared  the 
expenses  in  common:  even  in  private  lodgings,  single  students 
teight  obtfun  all  that  was  necessary  for  eighteen  shillings  a  weeki 
Ai^d  the  r^ult  would.be,  that  a  student  might  obtain  his  degree 
for  about  2O0/.,  even  if  he  resided  the  full  eighty-f<mr  weeka 
«ow  required  by  the  colleges;  and  far  less,  if  his  residence  was 
limited  to  :the  shorter- period  enjoined  .by  the  University  itsdf* 
Xhe  opponents  of  this  plan  prophesy  a  throwing  down  of  all 
barriers— r the  ruin  of  all  discipline  —  universal  extravagance 
and  dissipation  —  a  frightful  reign  of  immorality  and  vice.  It 
is  urged  in  reply,  that  the  present  systwn  leaves  every  oppor* 
tunity  opea  to  vice;  that  the  college  gate  is  no  real  security 
a^inat  dissolute  habits;  that,  residence  in  college  stalls  gravq 
danger!^  from  bad  company ;  and  that  the  poorer  students^  who 
would  live  in  private,  lodgings,  would  be  less  likdy  to  run  riot 
than  their  richer  and  more  fashionable  neighbours  in  the  colleges* 
Afid  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  young  men  who  have  the 
command  of  the  railways  of  Oxford,  and  need  not  repair  to  Uieir 
colleges  before  midnight,  should  be  generally  more  virtuous  than 
those  who  dwell  in  private  lodgings,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  would  furnish  some  occasional  facilities  for  vice« 
Moreover,  the  Commissioners  propose  that  wealthier  students 
should  not  be  dispensed  from  residence  within  colleges,  except 
on  the  condition  of  living  with  professors  or  private  tutors;  and 
the  po(Mrer  class  should. be  required  to  obtain  a. special  Ucenoe 
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from  the  Vice*  Chancellor  for  authority  to  live  independently  in 
lodgings.  . 

Our  own  opinion  favours  a  middle  course.  Residence  in 
private  houses,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal^  combining 
membership  of  his  family  with  a  certain  amount  of  independence, 
would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  institutions  of  Oxford. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  the  Commission  have  made  out  a  case 
for  the  permission  to  students  to  live  singly  in  private  lodgings. 
Such  a  reflation,  isolating  a  young 'man  from  all  intercom- 
munity of  life  with  his  superiors  and  his  fellow -students,  is  not 
in  the  spirit  of  our  modern  English  Universities.  They  are  not 
institutions  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  only ;  but  also, 
and  much  more,  for  education,  for  the  formation  of  character,  for 
the  training  of  habits  and  sentiments,  for  the  modelling  of  men. 
For  carrying  on  this  great  work,  they  employ  other  processes 
besides  the  mere  bringing  the  pupil  into  contact  with  an  in- 
structor —  processes  which  would  not  reach  youths  buried  apart 
in  private  lodgings.  Neither  has  this  mode  of  academical  life 
any  advantages  which  might  not  be  obtained  by  other  and  less 
questionable  means.  Even  the  proud  glory  which  so  nobly  dis- 
tinguishes Scotland  of  rearing  genius  from  the  humblest  cottage 
to  the  loftiest  eminence  may  be  won  at  Oxford  by  well-chosen 
forms  of  fraternal  and  associated  coexistence.  We  have  heard 
of  associations  of  highly-accomplished  and  distinguished  clergy- 
men living  together  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns  at  a 
weekly  cost,  exclusive  of  rent,  not  exceeding  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.  With  such  an  example  before  us,  and  when  the  Com- 
missioners hold  up  eighteen  shillings  as  memorable  economy, 
why  should  Oxford  abandon  the  great  principle  of  a  common 
life  ?  Why  reduce  a  University  career  to  bare  attendance  on 
teaching  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  feared  that  Principals  would  not 
be  forthcoming  who  would  consent  to  share  the  hard  fare  of  the 
poor  students.  When  duty  and  usefulness  call,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Englishmen  and  Oxonians  will  hang  back  —  we 
cannot  think  the  heart  of  our  Protestantism  so  corrupted  by  the 
love  of  luxury. 

It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that  the  only  effectual  instru- 
ment for  the  restraint  of  immoderate  expenditure  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  college  authorities  to  put  it  down;  and  that 
determination  can  be  called  forth  only  by  giving  parents  the 
power  of  placing  their  sons  where  they  wiU  obtain  moderate 
charges  and  security  against  extravagant  habits.  Too  often 
heads  and  tutors  have  conspired  with  foolish  parents  in  encou- 
raging an  expensive  style  of  living,  as  conferring  distinction  on 
^e  young  man  himself  and  his  college.  The  improvement  in 
xhe  moral  tone  of  this  country  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
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at  Oxford ;  but  it  has  acted  partially,  whilst  nothing  but  a  joint 
and  hearty  resolution  of  all  the  academical  powers  can  subdue 
the  evil.  Even  in  the  regular  scale  of  collegiate  charges  a  wide 
discrepancy  prevails,  University  College  exacting  an  average  of 
103/.  for  battels,  which  at  Balliol  are  reduced  to  78i  The  Heads 
of  Houses  are  mainly  answerable  for  these  scandals.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  colleges  and  the  University  rests  almost  wholly  with 
them,  and  in  their  hands  is  placed  the  only  effectual  cure, — the 
power,  namely,  of  intimating  firmly  to  every  extravagant  under- 
graduate that  his  mode  of  living  is  incompatible  with  continu- 
ance at  the  college.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  ground 
for  believing  that  a  better  manner  of  appointing  the  Heids,  the 
elevation  of  the  Tutorial  Body  by  the  proposed  reforms,  and  a 
wholesome  competition,  will  infuse  a  more  reasonable  spirit  into 
the  University,  and  most  materially  check  the  incurring  of  debt 
and  every  form  of  immoderate  expense. 

It  is  but  fair  to  mention,  as  showing  what  has  already  been 
done  at  Oxford  in  the  way  of  economy,  and  how  much  depends 
on  the  habits  of  the  students  themselves,  that  at  Pembroke,  in 
1849,  the  battels  of  an  independent  member,  including  washings 
coals,  and  expenses  of  parties,  except  wine  parties,  were  as  low 
as  55/.,  the  average  being  85/.,  and  that  an  undergraduate  had 
been  known  to  cover  all  college  bills  and  all  other  expenses  in 
Oxford  with  about  66/.  Several  other  colleges  can  exhibit 
similar  cases. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  government.  Here  the  Commissioners  propose  a 
fundamental  change.  Leicester  and  Laud  constituted  the  heads 
into  an  oligarchical  Board,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Academical 
liegislature,  to  which  the  exclusive  power  of  initiating  legisla- 
tion was  confided,  the  legislative  function  of  the  Lower  House 
or  Convocation  being  limited  to  the  accepting  or  rejecting 
without  amendment  the  measures  submitted  to  it  by  the  Board 
of  Heads.  One  unanimous  burst  of  dissatisfaction,  interrupted 
by  the  single  voice  of  Dr,  Cardwell,  himself  a  Head,  broke  out 
from  every  quarter  of  the  evidence  against  the  Academical  Con- 
stitution. We  shall  not  therefore  waste  our  time  and  labour  in 
prosecuting  the  condemned,  but  content  ourselves  with  remark- 
ing that  no  other  sentence  could  be  expected  respecting  men 
who,  however  eminent  they  may  occasionally  chance  to  be  as 
individuals,  as  Heads  of  Houses  possess  no  qualifications  for  being 
made  rulers  of  the  University;  who  are  merely  the  chiefs  of 
private  societies,  the  nominees  commonly  of  college  coteries^ 
appointed  by  an  election  over  which  the  University  has  no  con- 
trol whatever,  and  which  is  usually  conducted  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  its  interests.     The  sole  question  to  be  oon- 
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sidered  is  the  choice  of  the  best  successof.  The  analogy  of 
British  institutions  generally  suggests  the  throwing  open  Aca 
deniical  Legislation  to  the  free  discussion  and  determination  of 
Convocation ;  but  even  the  boldest  Liberals  would  hesitate  to 
expose  all  the^institutions  of  the  University  to  the  agitation  and 
uncertainties  of  perpetual  debate.  Moreover  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Convocation  is  composed  of  non-residents,  chiefly 
of  country  clergymen,  ill -{Acquainted  with  the  educational  state 
of  Oxford  and  worse  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  peculiarly  sascep-* 
tible  of  faction,  swayed  by  other  than  academical  interests; 
and  ever  ready  to  hurry  up  to  Oxford  at  the  summons  of 
church-leaders,  and  to  convert  the  University  into  a  weapon  of 
ecclemastical  warfare.  We  should  deliberately  prefer  the  Cha-' 
rybdis  of  the  Hepdomadal  Board  to  the  Scylla  of  Convocation. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  seems  to  meet  the' 
necessities  of  the  case.  Proceeding  upon  the  historical  fac^ 
that  the  House' of  Congregation— ^*  once  important,  now  a 
*  shadow,' — consisted  originally  of  the  actual  Teachers  of  the 
University,  they  propose  that  it  should  be  remodelled,-  and 
constituted  the  chief  legislative  body  of  Oxford.  It  is  i& 
consist  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  ^and  Proctors,  the  Professori? 
and  Public  Lecturers,  and  the  Senior  Tutor  of  each  College ; 
in  all  of  about  100  members.  The  proceedings  to  be  con- 
ducted in  English,  and  the  House  of  Convocation  to  retain  the 
right  of  veto  on  all  measures  passed  in  Congregation.  Such 
a  body  would  thus  be  composed  of  residents  thoroughly  fi^mi- 
liar  with  the  business  of  the  University ;  it  would  enibrace 
nearly  the  whole  staff  of  teachers,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  element  in  the  whole  Society;  it  wotild  be  large 
enough  to  give  every  fadlity  for  progress  and  the  fullest  delibe- 
ration;  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  be  conservative  in 
feeling. 

The  recommendation  to  remove  from  Fellowships  the  obliga- 
tion to  talce  Orders  has  our  warmest  concurrence.  The  restric- 
tion of  Fellowships  to  clergymen  is  a  snare  to  many  consciences, 
an  irritating  burden  to  men  whose  tastes  >re  not  naturally 
inclined  towards  the  clerical  office,  a  degradation  of  Holy  Orders* 
into  a  test  for  holding  temporal  emoluments,  a  lowering  of  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  Ministry  by  the  separation  of  the  discharge 
of  duty  from  its  responsibility,  and  a  scandal  to  the  University. 
Clerical  Fellows  are  no  longer  needed  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
^Founders ;  and  an  obligation  Ivhich  had  its  birth  in  times  when 
the  clergy  and  clerisy  of  the  nation  were  identical,  when  eccle- 
siastics were  Lord  Uhanceltors  and  ambassadors,  is  not  suited 
to  times  when  letters  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
ci^J^y*  hut  are  diffused  throughout  all  the  other  professions. 
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Oxford  is  not  a  ckricalfieminaiy,  bnt  a  University  for  the  cniti- 
vation  of  all  the  learning  which  the  nation  needs,  and  the  educa«- 
tion  of  all  classes.  It  is  in  law.  and  by  its  constitution  an  abso^ 
lately  Lay  Incorporation ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  colleges 
absorbed  the  University  that  the  clericifil  element  swallowed  up 
all  the  rest.  Enough  misohief  has  been  already  done  by  the  false 
notion  that  education:  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  clergy,  as 
if  rdigion  were  to  be  found  in  the  clergy  alone,  or  as  if  the  caus^ 
of  religious  education  could  be  served  by  inculcating  the  notion 
that  lay-instructors  are  incapable  of  teaching  religion.  .  It  is 
very  important,  we  freely  admit,  that  there  should  be  a  close 
connexion  between  the  Universities  and  the  National  Church) 
but. that  would  not  be  endiwgered  even  by  the  admission  of  dis^ 
seniors,  much  less  by  the  caning  of  fellowships  to  laymen.  The 
majority  ^  of  the  students  will  always  be  composed  of  men 
intending  to  be  clergymen,  and  consequently  in  any  case  th6 
fellowships  will  be  ^filled  by  clergymen  chiefly ;  still  more  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  Convocation  will  always  be  clergy- 
men. An  infusion  of  the  lay  element  r — and' it  never  could  be  a 
laige  one — at  Oxford  would  work. incalculable  good,  mode-* 
rating  ecclesiastical  agitation,  softening  professional  one-sided^ 
ness,  and  cementing  a  genial  sympathy  between  the  whol^ 
nation  and  the  University. 

.  We  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Coningtcm,  who  argues  in  favout 
^f  the  abolition  of  the  restrictbn  of  celibacy  on  fellowships,  as 
to  wish  that  they  might  be  bestowed  for  life  on  a  certain  numr 
ber  of  eminent  men^  capable  of  great  achievements  in  literature, 
but  requiring  some  aid  to  enable  them  to  devotp  their  whole 
time  and  energy  to  its  pursuit.  The  Commissioners  have  pro- 
Tided  no  place  for  such  men  in  renovated  Oxford.  A  few  fel- 
lowships, applied  to  this  purpose  might  enrich  Oxford  with  some 
great  men  and  great  works.  But  we  can  see  no  machinery 
Airhich  would  guard  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  from  great 
cibuse.  Ornamental' professorships  would  be  the  fitting  posts  for 
«uch  men ;  but  against  these  the  Commissioners  have  wagqd  an 
unrelenting  war.  There  remain,  however,  the  Headships,  espe* 
<ially!when  they  are  relieved  from  their  legislative  duties.  Th6 
Commissioners  propose  to  empower  colleges  to  elect  for  theif 
Hiead  any  Ghraduate  of  the  University  without  limitation;  and 
*we  doubt  not,  that  many  a  body  of  Fellows,  such  as  Fell6w8 
will  be  hereafter,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
honour  for  othemselvea  and  lasting  glory  for  their  college,  by 
choosing  for  their  president  some  recognised  chieftain  of  lite- 
rature. We  have  mentioned  that  professor-fellowships,  and  fel- 
lowships held  by  lecturers,  are  not  to  be  vacated  by  marriage. 
Disappointment  will  probably  be  felt  by  many  veteran  Uni- 
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versity  reformers,  when  they  search  in  vain  for  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  removal  of  religious  tests,  and  the  free  admission 
of  dissenters  to  the  University.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
easy.  Lord  John  Bussell  gave  a  pledge  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Boyal  Commission  should  not  entertain  this 
question ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  no  choice  but  to  exclude 
it  from  their  Report.  It  is  adjourned  merely.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  may  reconcile  the  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  to  the  delay.  Those  who  think  that  Popery 
is  unfavourable  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  liberty  of  man- 
kind will  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  practical  difficulties 
which  the  introduction  of  Boman  Catholics  into  Oxford  would 
create.  In  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds  respecting  reli- 
gious questions  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
whilst  angry  controversies  are  still  raging,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Churches  is  still  at  its  height,  a  fatal  blow  would  be 
dealt  to  the  peace  and  studies  of  the  University,  if  the  Boman 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  inmost  life  of  an 
institution  in  which  almost  every  building  and  every  endowment 
would  supply  unfailing  materials  for  irritation  and  contest 
Scenes  might  take  place  at  Oxford  little  less  disgraceful  than 
the  Stockport  riot,  or  the  ancient  battles  in  Logic  Lane. 

The  Commission,  however,  proposes  the  abolition  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the  test  of  Church-member- 
ship, although  they  do  not  bring  forward  a  direct  substitute; 
probably,  because  they  infer  from  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  in  1834,  but  rejected  by  Convocation,  that 
the  University  itself  will  be  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  The  present  system  exhibits  the  scandal  of  compelling 
youths  to  sign  theological  propositions  wiiich  they  often  have  not 
even  read,  and  are  certainly  incompetent  to  understand ;  whilst 
its  uncertainty  is  so  great,  as  to  let  in  Prussian  and  G^nevese 
Calvinists,  Wesleyans,  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  yet  fre- 
quently exclude  English  Episcopalians,  who  cannot  agree  with 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Articles.  The  Commissioners 
express  a  well-founded  *  conviction,  that  the  imposition  of  sub- 

*  scription,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  imposed  in  the 

*  University  of  Oxford,  habituates  the  mind  to  give  a  careless 
^  assent  to  truths  which  it  has  never  considered,  and  naturally 

*  leads  to  sophistry  in  the  interpretation  pf  solemn  obligations,' 
—  a  dangerous  habit,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
evils  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  present  Beport  to 
authenticate  and  remove. 


No.  CXCVL  will  be  published  in  Octobm'. 
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Art.  L  —  Lettres  et  Opuscules  inedits  du  Comte  Joseph  de 
Maistrcy  precedes  dCune  notice  biographique  par  sonfils  le  Comte 
Rodolphe  de  Maistre.     Paris:  1851. 

HPhese  volumes  contain  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
and  a  few  fragments,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  by  Count 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  a  meagre  biographical  sketch  from  the  pen 
of  his  son,  and  a  certain  number  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
different  distinguished  persons.  The  fragments — at  least  those 
which  relate  to  the  politics  of  Savoy  during  the  occupation  of 
that  country  by  the  French  —  might,  we  think,  have  remained 
unpublished  without  any  great  loss  to  the  public  They  belong 
to  the  early  days  of  the  writer,  we  should  say  rather  to  the 
<^ommencement  of  his  literary  career,  for  M.  de  Maistre  began 
to  write  late  in  life,  and  they  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation. 
They  are  curious  only  for  the  intellectual  anatomist  who  may 
seek  to  discover  in  the  literary  embryo  the  germs  of  future 
development,  and  to  discern  amidst  the  affected  periphrases  and 
rhetorical  ornaments  of  the  Savoyard  publicist,  the  elements  of 
a  style  as  forcible  and  perspicuous  as  any  that  the  French  lan- 
guage can  boast  of.  The  art  of  the  writer  can  only  be  acquired 
pen  in  hand,  as  that  of  the  swimmer  must  be  learnt  in  the  water 
at  whatever  risk ;  and  however  long  the  first  experiment  may 
be  delayed,  the  result  In  both  cases  is  almost  unavoidably  an 
awkward  display  of  ill-directed  powers  coupled  with  distressing 
and  unnecessary  effort.  M.  de  Maistre's  first  ^  flounderings '  in 
the  element  in  which  he  was  eventually  to  be  so  much  at  ease, 
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might  have  been  suppressed  without  wronging  his  memory,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  notion  of  filial  piety  that  has 
induced  his  son  to  bring  them  forward  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
sixty  years.  The  literary  remains  of  an  eminent  writer  should 
be  gathered  up,  not  swept  up  for  publication, — a  precept  which 
few  families  seem  sufficiently  to  bear  in  mind; — and  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  a  single  volume  containing  the  most  interesting 
letters  of  the  collection  would  have  sufficed  to  entitle  the  editor 
to  our  best  thanks.  , 

Few  men  are  as  often  quoted  in  French  polemics  as  Joseph 
de  Maistre.  His  works,  full  of  dogmatical  sentences  and  pic- 
turesque aphorisms,  hav6  become  a  perfect  arsenal  of  epigraphs 
for  the  books  of  friends  and  of-  enemies.  We  say  friends  and 
enemies,  for  his  readers  can  with  difficulty  refrain  from  becoming 
one  or  the  other,  and  he  himself,  the  most  aggressive  of  writers, 
was  but  too  much  disposed  to  divide  the  world  into  those  two 
categories.  By  one  party  he  has  been  reviled  as  the  apologist 
of  the  headsman,  the  advocate  of  the  Inquisition,  the  adversary 
of  free  inquiry,  the  virulent  detractor  of  Bacon,  the  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  unscrupulous  perverter  of  historic  truth  for 
his  own  controversial  purposes ;  by  the  other,  he  is  extolled  as 
an  austere  moralist  reacting  against  the  sentimentality  and 
philosophism  (to  use  his  own  word)  of  the  age,  a  steadfast 
believer  and  an  unshrinking  upholder  of  all  he  believed,  a  loyal 
and  devoted  subject  to  a  despoiled  sovereign,  an  elegant  scholar, 
a  powerful  logician,  a  disinterested  statesman,  and  the  un-^ 
flinching  advocate  of  a  persecuted  order,  which  reckoned  among 
its  members  the  friends  and  instructors  ci  his  youth.  Authority 
for  both  these  opinions  can  be  found  in  his  life  and  writings ; 
for,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  things  for  which  he  is  in 
turn  admired  or  reviled,  are  incompatible.  But,  in  one  respect, 
all  parties  in  France  are  agreed ;  they  all  concur  in  recognising 
his  importance  as  a  writer,  and  in  allowing  him  the  first  place 
in  their  sympathy  or  in  their  dislike ;  he  is  evidently  and  uni- 
versally considered  as  one  whose  words  are  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  expression  of  the  opinions  of  his  party,  a  leader  whose 
assertions  imply  the  concurrence  of  his  co-religionists,  a 
champion  in  whose  person  the  whole  army  of  theocracy  suffers 
defeat  or  obtains  victory. 

This  deference  towards  a  foreigner  at  first  sight  appears 
strange;  but  is  partly  explained  by  his  works,  every  page 
6f  which  testifies  his  unbounded  estimation  of  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  France.  No  Frenchmen  ever  held  a  more  exalted 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  his  country  in  European  afifairs ; 
France  was,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Maistre,  the  chief  instrument 
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of  Providencfe  for  good  or  evil;  the  Book  of  History  h6  con- 
sidered as  a  record  of  the  dispensations  of  God  through  th^ 
medium  of  the  French  nation.  '  The  old  chronicle  of  the 
^  crusades  entitled  "  Gesta  Dei  par  Francos  "  might  be  continued, 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  *  from  century  to  century  without  altering 

*  the  title.  Nothing  great  takes  place  in  Europe  without  the 
f  French.     They  have  been  absurd,  mad,  atrocious,  &c.  &o.  as 

*  much  as  you  please,  but  they  have  nevertheless  been  chosen  as 
^  the  instruments  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that  ever 
5  took  place  in  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  day^ 
^  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period,  they  will  abundantly  in- 
^  demnify  the  world  for  all  the  mischief  they  have  caused.    Pro* 

*  selytism  is  their  element,  their  faculty,  their  peculiar  mission, 

*  and  they  are  destined  ever  to  agitate  the  world  for  good  or 
^  eviL'  The  nation  too,  whose  language  he  used,  could  never 
be  to  a  writer  of  his  temper  and  pretensions  a  foreign  people, 
and  although  he  always  disclaimed  the  title  of  Frenchman,  even 
when  Savoy  was  a  French  province,  we  find  him  writing  to 
M.  de  Bonald :  ^  Bufibn  has  said  that  the  style  was  the  man, 

*  one  may  say  with  equal  truth  that  9  nation  is  but  a  language; 

*  My  family  is  therefore  naturalised  among  you  by  nature  that 
^  has  made  the  French  language  to  enter  into  the  very  marrow 
^  of  our  bones.     Do  you  know  that  on  this  head  I  do  not  yield 

*  in  prejudice  even  to  yourself;  laugh  if  you  will,  but  it  cannot 
'  enter  into  my  head  that  a  man  can  be  as  eloquent  in  any  other 
^  language  as  in  French.' 

Nations  are  in  their  way  as  accessible  to  flattery  as  indi- 
viduals, and  it  is  just  possible  that  M.  de  Maistre  may  have  owed 
to  his  high  appreciation  of  France  and  her  people  a  portion  of 
that  celebrity  among  our  neighbours  which  his  incontestible 
talents  and  peculiar  doctrines  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
command* 

,  In  this  country  his  works  are  little  read,  and  even  his  name  is 
best  known  in  connexion  with  his  brother,  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
the  clever  author  of  *  Le  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,'  and 

*  lie  Lepreux  de  la  Valine  d'Aoste.'*  The  publication  of  the 
present  correspondence,  which  affords  the  means  of  judging  the 
man  as  well  as  the  author,  appears  to  present  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  devoting  a  few  pages  to  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  consistent  characters  of  the  last  century. 

Joseph  Marie  de  Maistre  was  bom  at  Chambery,  in  1754,  of 

•  While  these  pages  were  being  written  the  public  papers  an- 
aounced  the  death,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  of  Xavier  de  Maistre,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety. 
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a  noble  family  of  French  origin,  a  branch  of  which  had  settled 
in  Savoy  nearly  a  century  before.  His  father  was  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Savoy,  and  held  the  office  of  Conservateur  des 
Apanages  des  Princes.  Our  author — the  eldest  of  ten  children 
— appeared  destined  by  his  birth  to  succeed  his  father,  and  to 
discharge  peacefully  and  honourably,  in  the  sunshine  of  court 
favour,  the  pleasant  duties  of  the  head  of  a  patrician  house. 
Fortunately  for  him,  his  love  of  study  and  a  good  education 
fitted  him  for  something  more — or  less.  A  very  few  words  on 
the  early  years  of  his  life  will  suffice,  for  there  can  be  little  inte- 
rest in  dwelling  on  the  puerilia  in  the  case  of  one  who  outgrew 
childhood  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  man  ever  did.  To 
some  men,  firm  and  virile  though  their  natures  may  be,  the 
feminine  element,  so  predominant  in  the  child,  clings  throughout 
life,  vainly  masked  in  youth  under  afiected  callousness,  bursting 
forth  unexpectedly  and  fitfully  under  some  invisible  touch 
amidst  the  cares  and  struggles  of  mature  age,  and  imparting 
indescribable  tenderness  and  grace  to  their  declining  years ;  but 
M.  de  Maistre  had  no  such  weaknesses,  or,  at  least,  we  find  no 
trace  of  them  in  his  works.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  can  be  said 
to  be  deficient  in  a  certain  austere  grace,  which,  without  touch- 
ing the  heart,  has  undeniable  charms  for  the  cultivated  mind ; 
and  in  the  familiar  letters  before  us  there  are  passages  which 
Madame  de  S6vign6  might  have  envied ;  but  it  is  a  grace,  the 
result  of  art,  of  elegant  study,  of  a  practised  pen,  perhaps  of  a 
disengaged  heart,  that  is  as  different  from  sensibility  ds  the 
faultless  smile  chiselled  on  the  marble  lips  of  a  statue  is  from 
the  living,  loving  smile  on  a  human  countenance. 

M.  de  Maistre's  early  education  was  not  without  its  influence 
— and  a  very  direct  one — on  his  whole  life.  He  was  brought 
up,  we  are  told,  in  complete  but  afiectionate  submission  to  his 
parents ;  and  the  hereditary  gravity  and  strict  discipline  of  an 
austere  home  doubtless  first  taught  him  that  obedience  to 
authority,  and  respect  for  tradition,  which  he  was  one  day  to 
inculcate  so  dogmatically  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Speaking  of  his  mother,  he  says,  '  I  was  as  completely  in  her 

*  hands  as  the  youngest  of  my  sisters ; '  and  when  as  a  young 
man  he  left  his  home  to  study  at  the  University  of  Turin, — 
even  during  that  first  period  of  emancipation  so  intoxicating  to 
most  youthful  minds, — he  never  allowed  himself  to  read  a  new 
work  without  first  writing  to  his  parents  to  obtain  their  authori- 
sation. The  spirit  which  presided  over  the  household  at  Cham-, 
bery  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote:  — '  It  was 

*  in  the  year  1763,  and  news  had  just  arrived  in  Savoy  of  the 

*  famous  edict  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  which  expelled  the 
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*  Jesuits  as  a  body  from  France ;  Joseph  de  Maistre,  then  a 

*  boy  about  nine  years  old,  was  playing  somewhat  noisily  in  his 

*  mother's  room,  when  she  turned  to  him  and  said  solemnly, 

*  **  You  must  not  be  so  gay,  Joseph,  for  a  great  misfortune  has 

*  "  happened." '  He  never  forgot  the  tone  in  which  those  words 
w^ere  pronounced,  and  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  a 
letter  written  from  St.  Petersburgh  (where  his  hereditary  predi- 
lection for  the  Jesuits  was  eventually  to  produce  serious  conse- 
quences to  himself),  he  winds  up  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the 
Company  of  Jesus  by  the  following  characteristic  argument,  if 
argument  it  may  be  called :  ^  To  conclude,   my  dear  friend, 

*  there  is  nothing  I  value   so  highly  as   family  feeling ;    my 

*  grandfather  loved  the  Jesuits,  my  father  loved  them,   my 

*  sublime  mother  loved  them,  my  son  loves  them,  and  his  son 

*  shall  love  them  if  the  King  gives  him  leave  to  have  a  son/ 
-After  reasoning  a  little  with  his  opponent  he  naturally  falls 
back  on  tradition  as  the  highest  authority  that  can  be  invoked. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  to  the  Jesuits  the  education 
of  young  De  Maistre  was  confided,  and  in  that  one  pupil  the  re- 
verend Company  may  be  considered  to  have  received  compensa- 
tion for  the  numerous  sceptics  and  unbelievers  that  it  has  had 
the  curious  and  certainly  undesired  privilege  of  sending  fortb 
from  its  schools. 

"We  pass  over  some  thirty  years  of  prosperity.  The  French^ 
[Revolution  broke  out,  and  found  Joseph  de  Maistre  a  married 
man  and  the  father  of  two  children,  a  senator  moreover,  and 
filling  a  distinguished  place  in  the  judicial  magistracy  of  his 
country.  The  storm  which  was  to  scatter  the  inmates  of  sa 
many  homes  all  over  Europe,  did  not  spare  his.  The  invasion 
of  Savoy  by  the  French  in  1792,  the  constituting  of  the  Duchy 
into  a  Kepublique  des  Allobroges,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  emigrants  followed  in  succession.  After  various 
hardships  and  dangers,  such  as  almost  every  biography  of  that 
day  records,  M,  de  Maistre,  deprived  of  his  country  and  fortune, 
took  refuge  with  his^  wife  and  children  at  Lausanne,  leaving 
at  Chambery,  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  an  infant 
daughter,  born  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  distress,  whom  he  was 
destined  not  to  see  again  for  twenty  years. 

During  his  residence  at  Lausanne  in  1796  (the  date  should  be 
borne  in  mind),  he  published  his  first  important  work,  entitled 

*  Considerations  sur  la  France,'  which  at  once  gave  him  place 
among  the  most  remarkable  writers  in  the  French  language, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  French  Government,  went 
through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  weak 
Government  of  the  Directoire  was,  indeed,  quite  powerless  to 
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keep  out  the  hostile  literature  which  at  that  time  hemmed  irl 
France  as  with  a  fiery  circle,  and  poured  in  volley  after  volley; 
At  Hamburgh,  in  Switzerland,  in  London,  pens  and  presses 
were  at  work  in  the  cause  of  counter-revolution.  About  th^ 
same  time  that  the  ^  Considerations '  appeared  at  Lausanne, 
Chateaubriand  was  writing  in  London  his  *  Essai  sur  les  Revo- 
^  lutions,'  and  M.  de  Bonald  was  publishing  at  Constance  — 
where  a  Society  of  French  priests  had  established  a  printing- 
office — his  ^Th&rie  du  Pouvoir  politique  et  religieux  dans  la 
^  Soci^te  civile,'  not  to  speak  of  MaUet  du  Pan's  *  Correspond- 
^  ance  Politique,'  *  Le  Spectateur  du  Nord,'  &c.  &c.  M.  de 
Maistre's  work,  which  time  has  scarcely  robbed  of  any  portion 
of  its  original  interest,  exhibits  all  the  essential  qualities  of  %ht 
writer,  while  those  defects  which  were  to  become  so  offensive 
in  succeeding  compositions  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  far 
less  obnoxious  in  this  instance.  His  love  of  paradox,  his  mania 
for  political  prophecy,  his  arrogant  tone,  are  already  distinctly 
apparent,  but  they  may  on  this  occasion  be  forgiven  even  by 
those  who  are  most  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  the  author.  The 
paradox  by  which  he  represents  the  French  Constitution  before 
1789  (?),  as  guaranteeing  all  the  legitimate  liberties  of  the  sul> 
ject,  appears  at  the  date  of  the  *  Considerations '  scarcely  more 
than  an  excusable  reaction  against  the  universal  rage  for  indisr 
criminate  innovation ;  time,  on  the  other  hand,  has  absolved — 
nay,  to  speak  more  fairly,  justified, — the  Prophet,  by  fulfilling 
many  of  his  predictions,  and  arrogance  of  tone  in  asserting 
opinions  which  expose  the  holder  to  persecution  partakes  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  courage,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
viewed  as  a  fault.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  see  these  charac- 
teristics developing  themselves  under  less  extenuating  circum- 
stances, and  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  of  adverting  to 
them.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  pass  them  over  in  this 
instance,  or  even  to  admit  that  they  may  have  been  almost 
desirable  qualities  in  1796. 

The  system  that  the  *  Considerations'  are  intended  to  expound 
is  indicated  in  the  first  sentence,  which  we  transcribe  in  the 
original :  ^  Nous  sommes  torts  attaches  au  trone  de  VEtre  Supr&me 
*  par  une  chaine  souple  qui  noits  retient  sans  nous  asservin^ 
Within  the  limits  of  this  supple  chain,  man  freely  enslaved 
(liirement  esclave)  works  out  voluntarily,  but  necessarily,  the 
decrees  of  a  Supreme  Will.  During  revolutionary  periods  the 
chain  is  abruptly  shortened  (se  raccourcit  brusquement),  the 
action  of  man  is  abridged,  his  means  become  ineffectual,  and  the 
decreed  revolution  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  even  success- 
fully opposed,     ^uch  is — almost  in  the  author's  words — die 
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substance  of  the  first  chapter.  It  is  strange  to  find  this  theory 
of  the  fatality  of  historical  events,  which  has  been  so  often  made 
a  ground  of  reproach  to  the  partisans  of  the  French  Revolution, 
as  tending  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  its  chief  actors,  professed  by 
one  who  may  be  termed  the  personal  enemy  of  that  Kevolution. 
M.  Thiers,  for  instance,  who  as  an  historian  stands  at  an  oppor 
site  pole,  has  been  often  accused  of  this  same  fatalist  tendency. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  diflFerence  between  the  narrator  of 
history  and  the  speculative  theorist.  It  is  evident  that  a  series 
of  historical  events  must  exhibit  a  certain  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  these  may  at  first  sight  present  (e^ecially 
when  the  narrative  is  rapid  and  striking)  the  appearance  of  a  ne-- 
cessary  succession.  For  an  event  to  have  occurred,  it  must  havQ 
teen  preceded  by  all  those  other  events  which  rendered  it  possible, 
and  the  historian  may  relate  and  connect  these  without  in  any  way 
implying  that  the  one  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  otherSk 
There  is  no  arbitrary  '  shortening  of  the  chain '  involved  in  this, 
and  if  the  impression  of  fatality  is  conveyed  to  the  reader,  he 
must  attribute  it  to  his  own  inability  to  substitute  conjecture 
for  reality,  and  to  imagine  any  chain  of  circumstance  which 
could  have  held  the  place  of  the  truthful  record  so  vividly  pre*' 
sented.  To  show  that  men's  bad  actions  have  invariably  pro- 
duced certain  fatal  results,  is  one  thing ;  to  represent  these  bad 
actions  as  the  inevitable  product  of  foregone  events,  is  another. 
According  to  M.  de  Maistre,  not  only  the  catastrophes,  but  even 
the  crimes  of  history  are  the  result  of  a  sentence :  *  there  have 

*  been  nations,'  he  observes,  *  that  have  been  literally  condemned 
^  to  death.'  The  Terrorists  of  France  he  regarded  as  mere  toolsj 
the  engines  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  an  offended  and 
avenging  God.  When  they  ceased  to  co-operate  in  the  general 
plan,  when  they  no  longer  were  the  passive  and  mechanical 
instruments  of  the  great  expiation,  they  were  in  turn  shattered 
to  pieces.  The  progress  of  the  Revolution  was  the  working  out 
of  a  Divine  plan,  which  the  ineffectual  schemes  of  the  Royalists 
sought  in  vain  to  thwart.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
experienced  no  check,  their  armies  suffered  no  defeat,  ^  for  the 

*  same  reason  that  Vaucansoris  mechanical  flute-player  made  no 
^  false  notes  I  ^  One  might  naturally  infer  that  the  result  of  this 
theory,  which  converts  murderers  into  executioners,  would  be  to 
exculpate  them  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  the  flute-player 
would  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  the  music  that  Vaucanson 
had  imposed  upon  him.  But  Heaven  forbid  that  Joseph  de 
Maistre  should  palliate  any  man's  guilt,  or  repine  at  any  man's 
chastisement.  One  of  his  favourite  maxims  was,  that  very  just 
punishments   were  often    inflicted  by   very  great    criminals: 
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*  Uunwers  est  rempli  de  peines  et  de  suppKces  tres  justes  dont  les 
^  ex£cuteurs  sont  tres  coupables  : '  thus  making  even  the  victim  an 
object  of  suspicion!  He  admits,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  Hevolution  may  have  been  innocent,  although 
he  thinks  that  the  number  of  these  was  far  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  But  even  admitting  this,  the  French  nation — and 
he  elsewhere  defines  a  nation  as  the  sovereign  and  the  aris- 
tocracy— was  guilty  of  having  permitted,  and  even  aided,  the 
spread  of  pernicious  philosophical  doctrines ;  the  victims  there- 
fore,  though,  perhaps,  individually  blameless,  justly  bore  their 
share  of  that  mutual  and  joint  responsibility*,  which,  according 
to  his  theory,  binds  together  the  members  of  the  same  Order, 
causing  the  sins  of  the  guilty  to  be  visited  on  the  innocent^ 
while  the  blood  of  the  innocent  in  its  turn  atones  for  the  guilty. 
At  first  sight  this  hierarchical  division  of  the  human  race  into 
Orders  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Supreme  Judge  seems  strange^ 
but  there  are  stranger  things  than  that  in  the  aristo-theocratical 
philosophy  of  De  Maistre.  With  inflexible  logic  he  carries  out 
to  its  most  rigorous  extent  the  principle  of  the  atonement  for 
sin  by  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  and  evidently  exults  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  precious  victims,  whom  he  considers  as 
60  many  hostages  given  to  victory.  In  a  subsequent  workf, 
in  whilh  his  fearful  theory  is  more  fully  exposed,  he  exclaims,^ 

*  The  blood  of  Lucretia  overthrew  Tarquin,  the  blood  of  Vir- 

*  ginia  expelled  the  Decemviri.     When  two  parties  come  into 

*  collision  during  a  revolution,  we  may  safely  predict  that  the 

*  side  on  which  the  most  precious  victims  are  seen  to  fall  will 

*  ultimately  triumph,  however  contrary  appearances  may  be."" 
To  M.  de  Bonald  he  writes,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  in  1820 :  *  We  have  seen  the  end  of  the  expiation ; 

*  even  the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.  have  paid  their  debt,  and  the 

*  House  of  Bourbon  has  received  absolution.'  Elsewhere  J^ 
again,  in  an  untranslateable  passage,  often  quoted  by  his  adver- 
saries, and  rendered  more  hideous  by  its  grim  play  on  words,  he 
writes :  *  On  pent  ajouter  que  tout  Supplice  est  supplice  dans 

*  les  deux  sens  du  mot  latin  supplicium  d'o^  vient  le  notre :  car 

*  In  writing  the  above,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  M» 
Kossuth's  attempt  in  one  of  his  English  speeches  to  introduce  the 
word  solidarity  into  our  language  did  not  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserved,  although  we  are  too  timid  to  follow  his  example,  and  be- 
come solidary/  of  his  neologism.      A  word  expressing   *  joint  and 

*  several  liability '  would  be  an  acquisition,  and  this  particular  word 
has  very  good  reasons  to  show  for  its  naturalisation. 

^    t  Eclaircissement  sur  les  Sacrifices,  chap,  iiu 
j  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  entretien  iii. 
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*  tout  supplice  supplie.     Malheur  done  k  la  nation  qui  abolirait 

*  les  supplices ;  car  la  dette  de  chaque  coupable  ne  cessant  de 
'  retomber  siu:  la  nation,  celle-ci  serait  forc^e  de  payer  sans  mi- 
^s^ricorde  et  pourrait  mSme  &  la  fin  se  voir  traiter  comme 

*  insolvable  selon  toute  la  rigueur  des  lois.' 

Passages  like  these  —  quoted  by  many  who  know  little  else 
of  his  works  —  have  made  the  name  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  syno- 
nymous with  fanaticism  and  inhumanity  to  a  numerous  class ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  him  entirely  by  these.  They 
paint  the  man  certainly,  but  not  the  whole  man.  To  be  just, 
one  should  always,  in  the  appreciation  of  his  writings,  take  into 
account  the  peculiarly  militant  character  of  his  genius,  which  led 
him  invariably  to  put  forward  those  propositions  and  employ 
those  expressions  which  could  best  prove  his  own  faith  and  test 
the  temper  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  apt  instinctively  to  take 
his  stand  on  the  weakest  points  of  his  system,  as  a  valiant 
soldier  rushes  to  the  breach.  We  say,  instinctively,  for  he 
never  appears  to  have  been  himself  conscious  that  there  was  any 
particularly  assailable  part  in  the  time-worn  dismantled  edifice 
that  he  hopelessly  sought  to  garrison  with  his  ubiquitous  and 
indefatigable  valour.  He  would  defend  the  most  absurd  super- 
fetation  of  the  Komish  Church,  or  the  most  obsolete  custgms  of 
absolute  monarchies  with  the  same  reverence  and  conviction  as 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity.  Each  wsvs  equally,  in 
his  eyes,  part  of  a  sacred  whole,  and  could  not  be  forsaken  with 
honour.  He  had  started  in  life,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  expres- 
sion, with  his  faggot  of  opinions  made  up,  and  he  felt,  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  whoever  drew  out  a  single  stick  weakened  the 
whole.  Nor  was  this  all;  his  ardent  spirit  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  defensive  part ;  it  was  little  to  protect  the  Church 
against  the  encroachments  of  her  enemies,  he  determined  to  sally 
forth  and  to  reconquer  the  ground  that  she  appeared  to  have 
irrevocably  lost.  He  would  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  Theocracy 
against  triumphant  Philosophy.  The  more  desperate  the  un- 
dertaking, the  more  he  felt  that  it  devolved  upon  him.  Others 
could  tamely  preach  from  recognised  but  disregarded  texts,  but 
who  would,  like  him,  attempt  to  prove  that  war  was  a  blessing, 
the  Inquisition  a  salutary  institution,  and  the  venality  of  oflSces 
a  guarantee  of  independence  in  the  holders  ?  Any  man  might 
enforce  axioms,  but  who  could  like  himself  triumphantly  carry 
through  a  paradox?  Therefore  it  is  that  other  writers  who 
have  shared  the  same  views  have  not  given  the  same  offence. 
The  manner  too,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his  writings  is  in- 
variably, and  we  may  add  intentionally,  aggressive.  ^  His  works 
purposely  exhibit  his  opinions,  as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  as 
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if  to  startle  his  opponents  out  of  their  moderation.  He  seemd 
to  have  thought  that  in  controversy  as  in  other  games  of  skiU^ 
he  has  half  won  who  has  succeeded  in  putting  his  antagonist  out 
;0f  temper.  One  of  his  favourite  remarks,  after  indulging  in  any 
particularly  bitter  attack  against  some  of  the  *  Idols  of  Philo^ 

*  sophy/  was ;  *  Ca  lesfera  enrager  la  bas.^  La  has  of  course 
jneant  Paris  — ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  while  he  affected 
to  despise — Paris  that  he  hated  with  a  lover's  hate.  If  a  friend 
pointed  out  a  word  that  might  be  cavilled  at,  or  suggested  some 
Jess  objectionable  expression,  he  .would  reply:  ^ Non^  non, 
^  laissons  leur  cet  os  a  ronfferJ  Plenty  of  ^  bones  to  pick '  he 
undoubtedly  has  left  scattered  throughout  his  works,  but  it 
would  be  wronging  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  left  nothing  more 
substantiaL  In  this  very  work  that  we  have  been  examining 
('  Considerations '),  there  are  chapters  treating  of  purely  human 
subjects,  which  are  full  of  lucid  and  even  impartial  views, 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  royalist  writer  of  the  same 
period.  His  unvarying  belief  in  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
royalty  was  shared  indeed  by  almost  all  his  political  co-reli^on- 
ists,  and  the  royalists  of  Savoy  in  particular  had  been  popularly 
nicknamed,  in  derision  of  their  ever-receding  hopes,  *  the  men  of 

*  next  week '  *  coui  (Tla  semana  cKven ;'  but  few  discerned  as  he 
did,  that  the  temporary  triumph  of  Jacobinism  in  France  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  and  that  the 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  republican  armies  could  alone  preserve 
inviolate  the  empire  of  the  future  king.  The  dismemberment  of 
France  — the  inevitable  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 
troops,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  deprecated  above  all  things. 
It  would  have  been,  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  though  a 
planet  had  been  struck  out  of  our  system.  All  the  laws  which 
governed  the  politics  of  Europe  would  have  been  disturbed  —  it 
was  better  far  that  the  Restoration  should  be  adjourned.  One 
must  look  back  to  1796  to  be  aware  how  few,  among  .those 
whom  the  Revolution  had  proscribed  and  impoverished,  would 
have  written  the  following  phrase,  with  which  M*  Mignet,  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards  headed  his  history.  *  Mais  nos  ne- 
/  veux  qui  s'embarrasseront  fort  pen  de  nos  souflfrances  et  qui 

*  danseront  sur  nos  tombeaux  riront  de  notre  ignorance  actuelle; 

*  ils  se  consoleront  ais^ment  des  exc^s  que  nous  aurons  vus  et 
^  qui  auront  conserve  rint^grite  du  j^Zt^  beau  royaume  apres  celui 
^  du  cieV  *  We  must  look  back  to  the  army  of  Conde  and  the 
,blind  hopes  and  projects  of  the  emigres^  to  appreciate  the  clear- 

*  This  last  expression  is  borrowed  from  Grotius,  *  De  Jure  Bdii 

*  et  Pacis.' 
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sightedness  which  could  foreseethat  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment in  decreeing  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  was  decree^ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  eariy  work  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  because  in  it  we  find  clearly  indicated  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  system  to  which  he  was  to  remain  faithful 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  which  his  subsequent  works 
were  merely  to  develope.  Of  all  the  opinions  broached  in  this 
first  dShut  on  the  great  scene  of  European  politics,  not  one  was 
destined  to  be  retracted,  modified,  or  even  to  be  left  undefended. 
The  temporal  government  of  Providence,  if  we  may  use  the  ext 
pression,  we  shall  see  him  attempt  to  render  visible  on  earth,  in 
his  work  on  the  Papacy  * ;  the  divine  origin  of  kingly  authority, 
and  the  royal  origin  of  all  national  privileges,  will  be  more  fully 
asserted  in  hia  *Essai  sur  le  Principe  g4n6rateur  des  Constitutions 

*  politiques ; '  and  in  his  word  entitled  '  Eclaircissement  sur  les 

*  Sacrifices '  the  innate  and  universal  belief  of  all  nations  in  the 
eflBcacy  of  bloody  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sin,  will  be 
enlarged  and  commented  upon,  until  the  sickened  reader  turns 
from  the  cruel  page,  wondering  of  what  sanguinary  divinity  this 
Druid  of  the  nineteenth  century  assumed  to  be  the  oracle. 

In  the  correspondence  before  us  there  are  only  two  or  three 
letters  belonging  to  this  period  of  M.  de  Maistre's  life,  and  these 
merely  reproduce,  in  more  familiar  language,  the  opinions  exr 
pressed  in  the  *  Considerations  sur  la  France.'  In  one  of  them, 
however,  there  is  a  passage  which  we  are  tempted  to  extract  in 
fairness  to  the  writer.  It  exhibits  him  in  favourable  contrast 
with  the  men  who,  in  the  present  day,  consider  themselves  on 
the  Continent,  as  the  continuators  of  his  system,  and  seems  to 
reply  by  anticipation  to  that  call  for  *  strong  government '  which 
has  of  late  become  the  war-cry  of  the  self-styled  friends  of  order 
«11  over  Europe.  We  find  it  at  the  close  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Baron  de  Vignet,  the  same  to  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
devoted  some  pages  in  his  ^  Confidences.' 

*  The  other  point  on  which  it  appears  to  my  great  regret  that  we 
cannot  agree  is  the  revolution  (of  some  kind)  which  seems  to  me  in- 
evitable in  all  States.  You  say  that  nations  will  require  "  strong 
"  governments,"  whereupon  I  must  inquire  what  you  mean  by  that  I 
If  monarchy  seems  to  you  to  be  strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  absolute, 
the  governments  of  Naples,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  must,  in  your  eyes, 
appear  very  vigorous.  Yet  you  know,  and  every  body  knows,  that 
those  monsters  of  weakness  only  exist,  thanks  to  their  equilibrium. 
Rest  assured  that  to  strengthen  monarchy  you  must  base  it  on  the 
laws,  and  that  all  that  is  arbitrary,  —  military  tribunals,  continual 
_  .  ii'i 

.      *  Le  Pape.  ,       . 
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change  of  office,  and  ministerial  jobs  and  messes, — ^must  be  avoided. 
Consider,  I  pray,  what  we  had  come  to,  and  how  your  plans  were  re- 
jected, moderate  as  they  were,  and  though  in  no  way  infringing  on 
the  royal  prerogative.' 

Unfortunately,  M.  de  Maistre,  In  common  with  all  partisans 
of  absolutism,  has  omitted  to  tell  us  by  what  means  the  royal 
power,  unhampered  as  he  would  have  it  by  constitutional  re- 
strictions, is  to  be  restrained  within  those  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  justice  which  even  he  considers  necessary.  To  all 
written  charters  and  definite  political  compacts  he  is  systemati- 
cally hostile.  The  rights  of  a  people,  he  says,  are  never 
written ;  they  have  invariably  proceeded  from  royal  concessions ; 
while  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy  have  no 
known  date  or  author.  Elsewhere  he  adds,  that  the  weakness  and 
fragility  of  a  constitution  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  written  laws  to  which  It  has  given  rise  —  thus  com- 
menting the  well-known  sentence  of  Tacitus :  Pessimcs  reipub- 
liccB  plurimcB  leges.  Now,  between  a  royal  prerogative,  to 
which  he  ascribes  a  divine  origin,  and  national  liberties  held  on 
suiferance  and  proceeding  from  voluntary  princely  concessions, 
did  M.  de  Maistre  really  think  there  could  be  any  balance  of 
power  ?  If  he  did .  not,  and  the  lucidity  of  his  mind  was  too 
great  to  allow  of  a  contrary  supposition,  to  what  did  he  tihist  as 
a  politician  for  the  prevention  of  those  abuses  which  we  are  de- 
sirous of  believing  that  he  detested  as  a  man  ?  He  certainly 
did  not  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  kings,  for  bitter  personal  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  of  the  Psalmist 
(who  was  himself  a  king),  *put  not  your  trust  In  princes.'  On 
one  occasion  even,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  that,  *the  absurdity  of 

*  confiding  in  princely  promises  can  be  compared  only  to  the 

*  folly  of  a  man  who  should  seek  rest  on  the  fan  of  a  wlndmilL' 
Still  less  does  he  take  force  Into  account,  as  a  last  and  desperate 
argument,  or  admit  the  lawfulness  of  those  popular  uprisings 
which  in  the  middle  ages.  In  default  of  defined  laws,  served  as  salu- 
tary cheeks  even  on  our  own  unruly  Plantagenets.  No  man  ever 
carried  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  further,  and  he  held  that  a 
Christian  subject  possessed  no  other  right  against  his  sovereign 
—  were  his  sovereign  a  Nero — than  that  of  speaking  respect- 
fully the  truth,  while  submitting  to  any  torture  the  tyrant  might 
inflict.  There  must  be,  it  would  seem,  either  bad  faith  or  want 
of  logic  In  a  statesman  who  deprecates  all  abuse  of  royal  autho- 
rity, and  yet  steadily  refiises  to  admit  of  Its  suifering  any  legal 
limitation.  But,  to  the  slave  of  a  system  all  Is  possible,  except  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  his  own  theories ;  and  this  Is  not  the  only 
nor  the  greatest  contradiction  to  which  M.  de  Maistre  was  con- 
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demned  by  the  discrepancies  between  his  political  prejudices  and 
the  instincts  of  a  naturally  elevated  mind.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  with  him,  that  the  idea  of  creating,  h  priori^  the  political 
<;onstitution  of  a  people  is  absurd,  and  that  the  written  funda<* 
mental  laws  of  a  nation  should  only  serve  to  develope  and  authen* 
ticate  the  germs  of  liberty  contained  in  what  he  appropriately 
enough  terms  the  *  Natuml  Constitution.'  The  constitution  of 
a  country  should  be,  indeed,  as  he  says,  *  a  mere  declaration  of 
*  anterior  unexpressed  rights ;'  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  rights,  that  they  should 
in  the  fulness  of  time  be  defined  and  guaranteed.  There  is 
evidently  a  stage  of  maturity  at  which  the  imexpressed  privi- 
leges of  a  people  should  become  expressed  laws  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  The  time  at  which  the  transformation  should  take 
place  depends  on  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  defined  as  being  the  period  at  which  those  privileges 
are  suflSciently  prized  by  the  people  to  be  defended  at  any  cost, 
and  yet  insufficiently  recognised  by  the  sovereign.  Such  a  time 
had  arrived  for  England,  when  on  the  accession  of  William  of 
Orange,  the  Declaration  of  Right  was  made.  Before  that 
period  of  maturity  any  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  is  unavailing ;  later,  it  is  more  or  less  unnecessary.  It  may 
be  perfectly  immaterial  to  Englishmen,  in  the  present  day,  whether 
Magna  Charta  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ever  existed  in  a 
written  form,  but  there  have  been  epochs  in  our  history  when  it 
has  been  very  important  that  they  should  have  been  recorded 
elsewhere  than  in  the  *  hearts  of  Englishmen,'  as  M.  de  Maistre 
would  have  it.  And  while  on  this  subject  we  will  beg  leave  to 
€ay  a  few  words  on  some  erroneous  notions  respecting  the 
government  of  this  country,  which  are  constantly  and  com* 
•placently  repeated  by  foreign  politicians  of  the  De  Midstre 
school. 

We  have  often  been  puzzled  to  understand  the  excessive 
praise  which  Continental  absolutists  insidiously  lavish  on  the 
British  Constitution  while  deprecating  the  introduction  of  par- 
liamentary government  into  their  own  countries.  From  M.  de 
Maistre  down  to  his  recent  and  feeble  imitator,  Count  Ficquel- 
mont*,  they  all,  more  or  less,  represent  constitutional  govern* 
ment  as  a  pestilent  malady  of  nations,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  expatiate  admiringly  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  only 
people  who  has  been  thoroughly  inoculated  with  it.  There  is  a 
contradiction  in  this  which  is  worth  looking  into,  if  it  were  only 

♦  See  *Lord  Palmerston  I'Angleterre  et  le  Continent,'  par  le 
Comte  de  Ficquelmont.    Paris,  1852. 
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fo  reassure  any  liberal-minded  Englishman  who  may  naturally 
feel  alarmed  at  seeing  the  government  of  his  country  improved 
of  by  such  judges.  In  the  first  place,  the  English  Constitution 
is  invariably  presented  by  them  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  tra*^ 
ditions  and  precedents,  of  ambiguously  worded  statutes  and 
political  fictions,  which  are  liable  to  diverse  interpretations,  and 
"which  the  good  sense  of  the  Government  accommodates  to  time 
and  circumstance,  ^constantly  subordinating  principles  to  the 

*  lessons  of  moderation  and  experience  —  a  course  which  would 

*  be  impossible  if  those  principles  were  set  down  in  writing.'* 
In  the  second  place,  to  this  vagueness  and  pliability  of  the  En- 
glish Constitution  its  duration  is  attributed,  and,  although  the 
lises  of  reform  to  which  these  qualities  have  been  made  to  con- 
duce of  late  years  are  of  course  considered  objectionable  in  them- 
selves, it  is  gratuitously  inferred  that  changes  might  have  been 
i — and  may  ultimately  be — made  with  equal  ease  and  safety  in 
^  contrary  direction.  There  are  a  great  many  mistakes  in  all 
this;  so  many  that  we  must  be  very  concise  in  enumerating 
them.  It  is  not  true  that  the  English  Constitution  has  endured 
because  it  is  vague  and  silent  on  many  minor  points,  but  it  is 
true  that  it  is  vague  and  silent  because  it  has  lasted  a  long 
while.  Cause  and  eifect  are  here  confounded — a  very  common 
^rror.  The  English  Constitution  is  not  a  clear  methodical  in* 
Strument  like  the  Continental  constitutions  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  simply  because  it  is  not  a  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  our  forefathers  had  not  felt  the  need —  perhaps 
not  possessed  the  skill  —  for  taking  legal  precautions  against 
sovereigns  without  standing  armies,  whom  they  could  always  in 
the  last  resort  depose  or  even  put  to  death.  At  later  periods,  whei> 
encroachments  may  have  been  attempted  with  greater  chance 
of  success  on  the  part  of  royalty,  stringent  measures  have  been 
wisely  taken  from  time  to  time  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
subject:  we  have  already  alluded  to  two  of  the  most  import- 
ant— and  in  the  present  day  all  the  fundamental  rights  of 
Englishmen  are  set  forth  in  our  laws  as  explicitly  as  any  modem 
legislator  could  desire.  But  even  were  this  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  draw  from  thence  any  inference  respecting 
more  recent  continental  constitutions.  The  acknowledged  owner 
of  a  family  inheritance  transmitted  uninterruptedly  from  father  to 
son  during  ages,  might  with  impunity  dispense  with  title-deeds, 
though  it  would  be  folly  in  a  new  purchaser  not  to  exact  a 
regular  conveyance.  When  M.  de  Maistre  and  others  in  1814 
asserted  that  Louis  XYIII.  ought  to  resume  the  sceptre  of  his 

*  Essai  sur  le  Principe  G^nerateur  des  CoDstitutioDS  politiques, 
paragraph  xii. 
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fkthers  under  the  empire  of  tKe  old  Cdnstitiifion  of  France,  they 
simply  demanded  the  restoration  of  an  absolute  monarch.  The 
old  French  Constitution  —  the  Monarchy  of  the  Parliaments — • 
had  ceased  to  exist  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  it  liad  been  de-- 
stroyed  by  those  very  kings  whose  inheritance  he  claimed,  and 
for  whose  bad  faith  he  was  justly  punished  by  the  distrust  of 
Ac  nation.  The  Koyalists  of  1814  might  as  well  have  pro- 
posed that  the  King  should  take  Sully  or  Colbert  for  his 
minister  because  the  France  of  former  days  had  thriven  under 
their  administration.  The  notion  of  restoring  the  Past  was  as 
Utopian  as  the  wildest  dreams  of  modem  Icarians  can  be  —  fcMr 
to  restore  life  is  as  much  beyond  the  power  of  man  as  to  bestow 
it.  M.  de  Maistre  never  recognised  this  truth,  and  while  he 
ascribed  a  Divine  origin  to-  all  political  institutions,  and  de- 
nounced as  impious  the  pretensions  of  society  to  the  right  of 
reconstituting  itself,  he  was  unconsciously  rebelling  against  that 
Providence  whose  decrees  he  affected  to  adore,  by  seeking  to 
galvanise  extinct  constitutions  and  lifeless  ordinances.  The  case 
of  England  was  in  no  way  paralleL  The  English  Constitution 
at  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  had,  it  is  true,  been  per-» 
verted  from  its  original  spirit  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  but  it  had  never  become  a  dead  letter:  it 
had  ceased  to  work  freely  and  honestly,  but  it  had  not  ceased  to 
exist.  The  right  of  Englishmen  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  vote  their  own  taxes,  and  to  make  their  own  laws,  was 
theoretically  recognised  even  by  those  who  sought  to  impede  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  and  all  that  was  required — after  choosing 
a  prince  whose  elective  title  set  the  overruling  question  of 
Divine  Right  at  rest  —  was  to  take  corroborative  measures  for 
insuring  in  future  the  free  and  secure  operation  of  the  univer* 
sally-acknowledged  law  of  the  realm.  At  the  Kestoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  case  was  completely  different.  The  very 
traditions  of  limited  monarchy  were  forgotten.  The  old  social 
edifice  had  been  pulled  down  stone  by  stone  by  the  hand  of 
despotism  itself,  whether  legitimate  or  usurping ;  and  it  was  no 
fault  of  the  people  if  an  entirely  new  structure  was  to  be  raised. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  example  of  England  that  all 
the  limited  monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  contained  in  their 
essence  the  germ  of  future  development  or  the  faculty  of  pro- 
gressive adaptation  to  a  more  civilised  society.  Liberty  is  not 
a  blessing  of  which  a  nation  can  with  impunity  possess  more  or 
less,  and  history  shows  us  that  to  no  other  earthly  good  can  the 
Scripture  sentence  be  so  strictly  applied,  *  To  him  that  hath> 
*  much  shall  be  given.'  A  certain  amount  of  political  liberty 
is  necessary  even  for  its  own  preservation.    Those  very  monsters 
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of  weakness  quoted  by  M.  de  Maistre — and  more  particularly 
Spain — all  enjoyed  under  their  mysterious  constitutions  of 
Divine  origin,  which  he  considers  as  all-suflBcing,  certain  national 
rights,  which,  had  they  possessed  the  means  of  guarding  and 
developing,  would  have  secured  the  nation  from  oppression; 
yet,  one  by  one,  almost  all  the  limited  monarchies  of  Western 
Europe  became  absolute,  and  thus  showed  that  insufficient 
liberty  is  no  liberty  at  aU.  Political  rights  are  of  little  avail 
without  the  additional  right  of  enforcing  them,  and  liberty  that 
is  not  free  to  defend  itself  is  no  longer  liberty.  The  old  Mo- 
narchical Constitution  of  France,  for  instance,  for  which  M.  de 
Maistre  professed  so  much  admiration,  undoubtedly  presented 
in  its  original  form  some  wholesome  checks  to  royal  encroach- 
ments, and  the  power  of  the  States-General  was  far  from 
despicable;  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting, — the  power  of 
forcing  the  monarch  to  summon  these  national  assemblies.  Yet 
that  one  missing  liberty  annulled  the  rest;  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  of  absolutism  ensued,  to  terininate  in  the  depositiou 
and  condemnation  of  the  sovereign  —  that  Major  Charta  of 
oppressed  nations. 

We  must  conclude  this  already  long  digression  by  one  more 
remark.  The  vaunted  flexibility  of  the  British  Constitution  is 
not,  we  suspect,  of  the  kind  which  would  suit  the  views  of  many 
of  those  who  pretend  to  attribute  the  revolutions  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  too  precise  provisoes  of  modem  charters.  It  is 
pliant,  no  doubt,  but,  like  all  human  institutions,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  its  origin.  Were  any  attempt  made  in  a  con- 
trary direction  it  would  be  found  stubborn  enough.  A  vague  text 
may  doubtless  aflFord  room  for  various  interpretations,  but  never- 
theless there  may  be  only  one  which  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt. 
A  bow  is  as  easily  broken  as  bent,  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
bow  is  a  flexible  instrument,  the  only  condition  required  is  to 
bend  it  In  the  natural  direction.  We  have  no  intention  of  con- 
stituting ourselves  the  champions  of  the  different  constitutions, 
monarchical  or  republican,  which  France  has  seen  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
worst  of  them  would  not  have  offered  in  its  wording  any  ob- 
stacle to  improvements  of  a  liberal  nature,  had  the  ruling  powers 
been  honestly  inclined.  The  check  complained  of  was  a  check  to 
tyrannical  encroachments :  and  to  the  tyrannical  encroachments 
of  the  Stuarts  even  the  pliant  Constitution  of  England  had  proved 
an  insuperable  bar.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Charter  of  1815 
which  would  have  prevented  the  Government  of  Charles  X. 
from  extending  the  franchise,  though  it  debarred  him  from  abo- 
lishing the  liberty  of  the  press  and  reducing  the  number  of  elec- 
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tors.  The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  could  have  consented 
to  the  much-wished-for  adjonction  des  capacites^  or  recognition 
of  certain  intellectual  qualifications,  without  in  any  way  vio- 
lating the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  1830,  although  that  Charter 
had  recognised  no  such  qualifications :  but  when  he  sought  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  the  droit  de  reunion^  and  to  forbid  all 
political  meetings,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  sufficiently  pliant.  He  was  bending  the  bow 
the  wrong  way.  Under  an  honest  President,  and  an  Assembly 
acting  in  good  faith,  the  Republican  Constitution  of  1848  was 
susceptible  of  every  amendment,  but  it  was  not  susceptible  of  a 
change  contrary  to  its  original  spirit;  it  could  not  be  tnade 
monarchical,  therefore  it  was  pronounced  to  be  too  precise. 
Certainly  none  of  these  political  instruments  were  perfect ;  but 
far  better  instruments  would  have  proved  as  worthless  in  bung* 
ling  or  dishonest  hands.  Had  the  texts  been  less  precise,  the 
only  difference  would  have  been  that  the  criminal  attempts  ta 
pervert  them  might  have  been  made  by  successive  governments 
without  incurring  the  same  odium.  It  is  better  for  the  publio 
conscience  that  things  should  have  been  as  they  were. 

Gne  is  easily  tempted,  when  writing  about  M.  de  Maistre,  to 
indulge  in  the  discussion  of  his  opinions  rather  than  to  dwell  on 
his  personal  history.  Indeed,  for  biographical  purposes,  the  col- 
lection of  letters  now  given  to  the  public  would  be  curiously  in- 
sufBcient.  The  subjects  treated  are  almost  all  of  general  interest. 
As  the  familiar  commentaries  of  the  works  of  an  able  writer 
they  are  doubtless  valuable,  but  they  are  deficient  in  that 
peculiar  interest  which  the  revelations  of  the  real  life  of  even  a^ 
much  inferior  man  would  present. 

In  the  case  of  M.  de  Maistre,  however,  the  politician  was  so* 
bound  up  with  the  man,  and  circumstances  had  rendered  his^ 
fortunes  so  dependent  on  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  that  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  any  subject  of  a  more  private  nature  than* 
politics  would  have  been  in  reality  of  greater  personal  interest. 
The  successes  of  Bonaparte  (the  dcRinonium  meridianum,  as  he* 
calls  him)  represented  to  him  for  many  a  long  year  exile, 
poverty,  and  isolation.     The  restoration  of  peace  and  the  conse- 
quent return  of  Savoy  to  its  old  masters  were  synonymous  with 
wealth,  honours,  country,  and  family.     When  men  are  placed 
ty  fortune  in  similar  situations,  we  generally  find  that  (accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  their  minds)  they  either  accommodate  their 
political  views  to  their  individual  situation,  and  unblushingly 
subordinate  their  opinions  to  their  interest,  or  they  merge  their 
private  cause  in  that  of  the  public,  and  exalt  their  prejudicesy 
ambition,  or  aversion  to  the  rank  of  principles,  while  apparently 
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Overlooking  th^m*  In  the  latter  case  sel&interest  can  be  scarcely 
recognised  at  the  foot  of  the  imposing  structure  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  and  it  would  be  as  vain  to  seek  to  trace  its 
workings  a?  to  discover  at  the  root  of  a  stately  oak  the  remains 
of  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang.  In' Joseph  de  Maistre  self 
scarcely  ever  protrudes.  A  few  concise  lines  convey  to  a  friend 
the  news  that '  his  property  is  confiscated,  but  that  he  will  not 

<  sleep  the  worse  for  that;'  or  again,  still  more  briefly,  to 
another, '  that  his  lands  are  sold,  and  that  he  has  nothing  left.' 
All  his  anxieties  seem  to  be  for  the  £skte  of  royalty,  the  future  of 
religion,  and,  what  he  considered,  the  cause  of  social  order. 
Nevertheless  a  conviction  remains  on  the  mind  of  the  impartial 
reader  that  a  single  circumstance  changed  in  his  personal  situa- 
tion might  have  changed  all  his  views.  Let  us  suppose  him  to 
have  been  bom  the  son  of  a  trader — one  of  *  that  caste  which 
*he  never  liked,'  to  use  his  own  words  —  and  who,  even 
/among  his  warmiest  admirers  will  assert  for  an  instant  that  his 
heart,  his  mind,  and  his  education — in  a  word,  all  that  makes 
the  moral  man,  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  that  ensemble  of 
opinions,  political  and  religious,  which  he  m^ntained  so  firmly, 
and,  in  appearance,  so  disinterestedly  ?  He  was  above  all,  and 
before  all,  a  patrician,  a  sort  of  Catholic  Bramin,  seeking  to 
resuscitate  an  extinct  caste-world,  the  last  remains  of  which  had 
<^rumbled  before  his  eyes.  Royalty  was  to  be  venerated,  for 
the  aristocracy,  he  said,  ^  is  oidy  a  prolongation  of  the  sove- 

<  reignty.'  Reli^on  was  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  noble,  for  *it 
^  protects  his  privileges.'  The  very  paradise  of  his  dreams  must 
have  been  a  sort  of  hierarchical  heaven,  peopled  with  powers 
and  dominations,  angels  and  archangels.  Of  the  curious  con- 
nexion which  existed  between  ^iritual  and  temporal  things  in. 
his  mind,  there  are  some  striking  examples  in  the  Letters.  We 
do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  we  ever  saw  religion  placed  in  a 
more  subordinate  point  of  view  than  in  a  certain  letter  to  Count 
Potocki,  which  we  transcribe  in  part  for  our  justification :  for 
we  feel  that  in  accusing  this  theocrat  of  having  tended  to  lower 
religion  (we  speak  without  distinction  of  sect),  we  appear  to  be 
indulging  in  a  paradox  as  startling  as  any  of  his  own.  Count 
Jean  Potocki  held,  it  appears,  certain  chronological  opinions  that 
were  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  tradition:  — 

* .  .  .  And  upon  this  subject  I  must  tell  you  a  great  truth.  Irre- 
ligion  is  blackguard  (Jirreligion  est  canaille).  Therefore,  setting 
aside  all  researches  on  its  truth  or  falsehood,  a  well-bred  man  takes 
care  not  only  never  to  make  an  eclat,  but  even  not  to  write  or  speik 
a  single  word  which  attacks  the  national  dogmas  directly  or  ii^* 
dire<jtly. 
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J  *  In  every  country  there  are  a  certain  number  of  conservative 
families  which  support  the  State ;  they  form  what  is  called  the 
aristocracy  or  the  nobility.  So  long  as  these  remain  pure  and  imbued 
with  the  national  spirit,  the  State  remains  unshaken,  whatever  may 
be  the  vices  of  the  Sovereign,  but  when  these  become  corrupt, 
especially  in  respect  of  religion,  the  State  must  crumble  though  it 
were  governed  by  a  succession  of  Charlemagnes.  The  patrician  is  a 
lay-priest;  the  national  religion  is  his  first  and  most  sacred  pos- 
session, since  it  protects  his  privilege,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  one 
entails  the  loss  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  greater  crime  in  a 
nobleman  than  to  attack  the  national  dogmas.  Consider,  M.  le 
Comte,  how  well  advised  the  French  noblesse  were  to  make  alliance 
with  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century !  There  lay  their  crime 
and  the  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes  ;  in  consequence  the  public 
conscience — always  infallible,  though  often  unconsciously  so — has 
refused  to  absolve  them,  and  has  denied  to  them  as  apostates  the 
compassion  their  misfortunes  might  have  claimed. 

*  Pray  do  not  be  startled  at  the  word  irreligion  that  I  have  just 
used.  The  word  presents  no  circumscribed  or  absolute  sense ;  it 
means  all  that  ofiends  religion,  from  the  boldest  blows  down  to  the 
most  trifling  levity.  This  latter  term  certainly  applies  better  than 
the  first  to  yourself.  But  pray  answer  this  —  supposing  that  I  had 
afi^med  to  you  on  my  word  of  honour  all  the  circumstances  of  an 
event  of  which  I  had  been  the  witness  —  if  I  had  given  you  a  written 
attestation  — if  afterwards  in  a  public  document  you  were  to  say, — 
We  possess  one  only  testimony  respecting  such  an  event,  —  and  that 
this  single  testimony,  quoted  by  you,  proved  to  be  the  gossip  of  my 
lacquey  with  his  friends  in  some  public  house,  and  that  you  passed 
me  and  my  attestation  completely  over,  do.  you  not  think  that 
I  should  have  a  right  to  be  vexed,  and  even  to  call  you  to  account 
for  it? 

.  ^  This  is  precisely  what  you  have  done  in  respect  to  Moses ;  an^ 
which  seems  to  me  quite  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Count  Jean  Potocki,  &c.' 

What  sceptic  again  ever  spoke  more  c6ntemptuously  of  reli- 
gions movements  in  general^  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
mov^Bents  that  ever  took  place  in  the  world  in  particular? 

*  It  was  the  interest  of  sovereigns,  ill  understood;  which  produced 
the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  denied  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  in  order  to  rob  her  of  her  riches.  In  the  present  day  the 
same  interest  better  understood  will  produce  a  contrary  revolution. 
Protestant  sovereigns  must  have  lost  their  senses  not  to  see  the  absurd 
folly  of  supporting  a  religion  which  recognises  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  preference  to  another 
religion  which  maintains  that  against  our  legitimate  sovereign^  were 
he  a  Nero,  we  have  no  other  right  than  to  allow  our  heads  to  be  cut 
off  while  respectfully  asserting  the  truth. 

•  *  Princes  changed  their  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  get 
money,  and  they  will  change  it  again  in  the  nineteenth  to  preserve 
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their  thrones,  (if  it  be  not  too  late).     Nofliing  is  so  easy  as  to  discera 
the  truth  of  dogmas  which  agree  with  our  dearest  interests.' 

Or,  what  revolutionary  philosophe  ever  cast  more  suspicion  ott 
the  religion  of  the  powerful,  and.  thereby  naturally  enlisted 
against  it  the  discontents  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
unprivileged? 

*  Were  I  an  atheist  and  a  sovereign,  I  would  declare  the  Pope  in- 
fallible by  a  public  edict,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
in  my  kingdom.  Evidently  there  may  be  some  reason  for  fighting  or 
even  cutting  each  other's  throats  for  truth ;  but  to  do  so  for  fable» 
would  be  a  downright  dupery,^ 

By  these  extracts  we  do  not  mean  to  put  in  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  M,  de  Maistre's  religious  feelings ;  he  was,  we  are  con- 
vinced, firmly  attached  to  that  Church  which  had  constituted  and 
vivified  feudal  Europe — the  Church  of  Constantine,  Charlemagne, 
and  Gregory  VII.,  —  the  Church  that  consecrated  popes  and 
anointed  kings, — but  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  very  doubtful, 
virhether,  had  he  lived  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  he  vrould 
have  followed  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  the  associate  of  fishermen, 
the  friend  of  publicans.  But  this  is  perhaps  trying  him  by  too- 
severe  a  test,  and  one  that  half  the  bishops  in  Christendonr 
would  not  stand.  We  will  take  another.  He  was  fond  of  de- 
fining the  Beautiful  (after  Plato)  as  that  which  pleases  the  patri- 
cian who  is  also  an  honest  man.  Judging  M«  de  Maistre's  work» 
and  opinions  by  this  standard,  we  admit  that  they  may  be- 
beautiful;  they  may  please  a  patrician  even  though  he  should 
be  an  honest  man ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  can,  we  think,, 
safely  afiirm  that  they  will  be  odious  to  every  honest  man  who 
is  not  ^  patrician. 

In  1797,  he  left  Switzerland  and  l-eturncd  to  Turin  with  his 
family,  but  not  to  i-emain  there  long.  Charles  Emmanuel 
IV.,  overpowered  by  the  French,  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon* 
his  continental  possessions,  and  M.  de  Maistre  who,  as  a  Savoy- 
ard, was  an  emigre  in  the  sight  of  French  law,  was  obliged  to  fly. 
After  various  vicissitudes  he  was,  in  the  year  1800,  nominated  by* 
his  Sovereign  to  fill  the  first  legal  post  in  the  island  of  Sardinia? 
(regent  de  la  Chancellerie  royaJe).  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  oflBce  during  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  accepted,  after  mucb 
hesitation,  the  appointment  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbuigh.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  just  commenced  his  reign.  The  Ambas- 
sadors of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  at  that  time  enjoyed  scanty 
emoluments  and  little  credit  in  foreign  Courts,  and  the  situation, 
notwithstanding  its  high-sounding  title,  was  far  from  being  an 
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enviable  one.  Separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  with  a 
salary  barely  suflScient  to  provide  the  decencies  of  life,  M.  de 
Maistre  spent  fourteen  years  in  Kussia  as  the  representative  of 
a  despoiled  King,  indefatigably  pleading  the  cause  of  his  master 
at  the  Court  of  the  only  prince  who  seemed  in  any  way  able  to 
oppose  Bonaparte.  During  the  long  leisure  of  his  voluntary 
exile,  most  of  his  works  were  composed :  *  Des  Calais  de  la  Jus* 

*  tice  divine '  (a  translation  from  Plutarch,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions) ;  *  Essai  sur  le  principe  Gen&ateur  des  Constitutions  poli* 

*  tiques;'  *Du  Pape;'  'DeTEglise  Gallicane;'  *Les  Soirees  de  St. 

*  Petersbourg;'  ^Examen  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon.'  The  four 
last  works  were,  however,  only  completely  terminated  on  his 
return  to  Turin  in  1817.  The  attack  on  Bacon  was  published 
posthumously  in  1836.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  author 
would  not  have  allowed  it  to  see  the  light  without  revisal,  and 
that  he  would  have  retracted  more  than,  one  unjust  assertion 
and  unfair  interpretation.  Several  tracts  and  letters  on  religious 
subjects  were  also  written  by  him  at  this  time ;  among  others 
the  *  Lettres  sur  ITnquisition,*  which  we  pass  over  in  silence. 
We  would  wish  to  keep  our  temper  with  M.  de  Maistre  (who 
does  not  always  keep  his),  and  on  such  a  subject  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  so.  Those  only  who  wish  to  acquire  additional 
proof  that  any  cause  can  be  defended,  would  do  well  to  read 
these  letters.  His  life  at  St.  Petersburgh  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  incessant  study  and  comparative  privation,  only  relieved 
by  the  flattering  courtesies  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  general 
esteem  which  his  character  and  talents  commanded.  But  the 
Letters  afford  us  a  choice  of  extracts  in  which  the  singular  situ- 
ation of  this  poor  Ambassador  at  a  luxurious  Court  is  well  de- 
scribed, and  we  will  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  The  reader 
will  see  that  this  Inquisitor  en  robe  de  chambre  could  be  a  very 
pleasant  and  lively  correspondent. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  a  lady,  under  date  1805: — 

*  If  perchance  you  have  a  fancy  to  knony  what  I  am  doing,  and  how  . 
I  am  living,  I  can  easily  answer ;  my  life  is  very  like  something  you 
know,  —  the  motion  of  a  clock  —  ticy  tac.  Yesterday,  to-day,  to- 
morrow, and  always.  I  can  with  difficulty  drag  myself  out,  and 
I  often  refuse  dinners  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  staying  a  whole 
day  at  home.  I  read,  I  write,  I  learn,  for  after  all  one  must  know 
^mething.  When  nine  o'clock  comes,  I  order  myself  to  be  dragged 
to  some  lady's  house,  for  I  always  give  the  preference  to  women ;  J 
know,  madam,  that  you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  but  never  mind, 
tastes  differ.  Somewhere  or  other  then  I  try  before  the  day  is  over 
to  resume  that  native  cheerfulness  which  has  kept  me  up  till  now ;  I 
Mow  upon  its  flame  as  an  old  woman  tries  to  light  her  lamp  by  th^ 
embers  of  yesterday's  fire.    I  strive  to  forget  th^visious  of  birqken 
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heads  and  arms  whicli  are  constantly  haunting  me ;  then  I  sop  Hke  ar 
young  man,  I  sleep  like  a  child,  and  wake  like  a  man,  that  is  to  say, 
very  early;  and  then  I  begin  over  again,  always  turning  in  the  same 
circle,  and  invariably  placing  my  foot  in  the  same  place  like  a  donkey 
in  a  mill*    With  this  sublime  comparison  I  conclude,'  &c.  &c. 

To  his  brother^  the  Cheyalier  de  Maistre^  he  writes  at  a  later 
period:  — 

*  This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  passed  without  a  far  pelisse, — 
which  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  to  have  no  shirt  at  Cagliari  : 
when  I  leave  the  Court,  or  the  Imperial  Chancellor's,  a  very  shabby 
lacquey  throws  a  shopman's  cloak  over  my  shoulders.  As  the  attend-* 
ance  of  a  single  servant  is  considered  impossible  here  on  account  of 
the  climate  and  the  work,  in  order  to  have  a  second,  I  have  taken  a 
thief  who  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice;  and  I 
have  proposed  to  him  to  become  an  honest  man  under  the  shadow  of 
my  diplomatic  protection.  For  the  last  few  months  I  have  managed 
to  get  on  pretty  well:  the  traiteurvrho  used  to  feed,  or  rather  p(»soii 
ine,  having  removed^  I  Cannot  get  to  him,  and  so  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  share  my  servant's  mess.  The  want  of  servants  in  this 
country,  and  in  my  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  lingular  torments 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  one  of  which  you  can  form  no  idea,  where 
you  are.  However  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  looked  down  upon,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  What  amuses  me  exceedingly  is  to  see  people 
come  and  ask  for  my  support,  which  they  do  frequently.' 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  want  of  splendour  or  even  com- 
fort that  rendered  his  residence  at  St.  Peteraburgh  distastefiil,  it 
was  the  want  of  intellectual  intercourse,  the  society  of  kindred 
ininds,  for  which  no  court  balls  or  reviews,  nor  even  the  coveted 
en^ees  at  the  Hermitage,  cpuld  compensate.  In  a  letter  to  an 
old  Swiss  friend,  Mme.  Huber  AU^on,  the  yearning  for  conver-r 
eation  is  gracefully  expressed :  — 

^  I  receive  many  kindnesses  at  Court  and  in  the  world,  but  I  stay 
at  home  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  my  situation,  and  the  necessity 
9f  taking  out  my  young  companion.  I  have  lots  of  good  books,  and 
study  as  hard  as  I  can,  for  one  must  try  to  learn  a  little.  As  to  the 
supreme  pleasures  of  friendship  and  confidence,  they  are  nought.  Yoa 
may  have  often  heard  of  the  hospitality  of  this  cotmtry,  aUd  nothing 
can  be  truer  in  one  sense :  one  may  dine  and  sup  any  where,  bdt  the 
foreigner  never  reaches  the  heart.  I  never  see  myself  in  full  dress 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  Asiatic  pomp,  without  thinking  of  my  gray 
Stockings  at  Lausanne,  and  the  lantern  with  which  I  used  to  go  and 
see  you  at  Cour.  Dear  delightful  drawing  room  of  Cour.  That's 
what  IS  wanting  here !  When  I  have  tired  my  horses  in  these  fine 
streets,  if  I  could  find  Friendship  in  her  slippers  and  •*  talk  slipper  ** 
with  her;  I  should  miss  nothing.  When  you  kindly  say  with  our 
good  friend,  "  What  recollections !  What  regrets !  **  Listen  and  yon 
will  hear  the  echoes  of  the  Newa  repeat  —  "  What  recollectidns  1 
«  What  regrets,*"  &c.  &c.'  » 
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Those  happy  days  of  Lausanne  were  never  to  rettrm,  for 
Mme.  Huber  died  shortly  after.  M.  de  Maistre's  description  of 
tills  old  friend  is  as  pretty  a  i^>ecimen  of  pen-and-ink  portrait- 
painting  as  we  ccui  remember  to  have  read:-— 

*  You  cannot  fancy  how  present  the  poor  woman  is  to  my  mind^s 
eye.  I  see  her  constantly  before  me  with  her  tall  straight  figure,  her 
slight  Generese  primness,  her  calm  reason,  natural^it^^e,  and  grave 
pl^santry.  She  was  an  ardent  friend,  though  cold  in  all  other 
respects.  1  shall  never  pass  such  evenings  again  as  I  have  spent  at 
her  house, — -my  feet  on  the  fender,  my  elbow  on  the  table,  thinking 
aloud,  and  skimming  along  on  the  wing  over  a  thousand  subjects,  sur- 
rounded by  her  worthy  family.  She  is  gone,  and  I  shall  never 
replace  her.  When  one  has  passed  the  middle  of  life  (and  I  have 
long  passed  it  probably)  such  losses  are  irreparable.  Separated  for 
^ver  from  all  I  love,  I  learn  the  death  of  my  old  friends,  the  young 
will  one  day  learn  mine.  In  truth  1  died  in  1798,  the  funeral  only  is 
put  oC  These  lugubrious  fancies  form  iio  contrast  to  public  events 
(1807)  which  are  far  from  b^ng  couUur  de  rose.  Some  few  thank-» 
j^ss  foreigners  may  be  as  you  say  sadly  Russian^  but  as  to  me  I  am 
Bussianly  sad. .  • .' 

.  Nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  of  his  trials  to  find  himself  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  great  scene  of  European  action.  ^  I  am 
^  rel^ated  at  one  of  the  poles,'  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters, 
f  and  know  nothing.'  He  writes  in  all  directions  for  news,  and 
wl^  he  gets  it,  be  mistrusts  the  appreciation  of  others.  A  few 
mo^hs  after  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte^  he  writes :  — 

*  The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  is  the  constant  theme  of 
my  thoughts  and  in  consequence  of  my  ecmversation.  But  I  kiiow 
not  why  it  is  that  X  absolutely  mistrust  every  body  without  exception. 
I  should  wish  to  see  by  my  own  eyes ;  but  what  should  I  see  ?  Haye 
not  those  whom  1  distrust  seen  likewise  ?  And  what  assures  me  that 
J  shall  «ee  better  than  they  ?  I  say  all  this  to  myself,  and  after  this 
little  harangue  an  inward  voice  over  which  I  have  no  control  repeats, 
^—Mfatidrait  voir.  I  am  quite  out  of  my  reckoning,  and  nothing  has 
so  profoundly  pained  me  as  the  Pope's  last  act  The  more  I  reflect 
on  what  is  going  on-  around  us,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  this  is 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  mankind.  What  we  have  se^i,  and  whicl^ 
i^pears  to  us  so  great,  is  only  a  necessary  preparation.  Must  not  the 
miksl  be  melted  before  the  statue  can  be  cast?  These  great  operations 
are  of  enormous  length.  A  man  may  see  sixty  generations  of  roses, 
but  who  ever  witnessed  the  complete  development  of  an  oak  ?  The 
tree  is  prepared  slowly.  "  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  8Bvo.'*  One 
might  perhaps  predict  something,  but  that  must  be  the  subject  of  a 
conversation, — I  say  more,  of  a  winter's  conversation  so  as  not  to 
be  tempted  to  go  out.  There  are  few  opportunities  here  of  having 
those  conversations  that  I  call  substantial^  after  which  1  go  home 
quite  happy  uti  conviva  satur.  The  fashions,  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
tiiie  actress,  the  new  ariette^  but  above  all  (if  it  be  fJbwable  to  quot^ 
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Voltaire  to  a  bishop)  0  roi  David  I  That  is  all  we  have,  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  one  never  gets  beyond  that  I' 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  apparently  unfavourable  position  for 
an  observer,  we  find  in  few  writers  of  the  same  period  as  accu- 
rate judgments  on  passing  events,  or  more  correct  previsions  of 
(their  results.  We  have  already  said  that  M.  de  Maistre  waa 
inclined  to  indulge  in  prophecy;  in  advancing  years,  this  dispo^ 
•sition  even  degenerated  into  a  species  of  habit,  and  sometimes 
3ed  him  into  strange  mistakes,  which  we  should  have  little  merit 
in  rectifying.  Not  the  least  curious  instance  of  failure  is  his 
prediction  that  the  town  of  Washington  would  never  be  built, 
^or  if  built  that  it  would  not  bear  the  intended  name,  or  at  the 
very  least  that  it  would  not  be  the  seat  of  Congress,  for  no 
-other  reason  than  that  these  three  conditions  entered  into  the 
^lan  of  the  founders,  and  that  no  purely  human  plan  was  ever 
accomplished.  The  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  Greece  he 
ralso  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  But  it  would  be  too  long  to 
point  out  in  this  age  of  human  miracles  the  many  impossible 
things  that  have  been  done,  or  to  enumerate  the  shortcomings 
of  even  the  most  successful  political  prophet.  Foresight  is,  we 
suspect,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions  to  a  more  mysterious  origin, 
the  natural  offspring  of  observation  and  experience.  M.  de 
Maistre  possessed  no  common  share  of  the  two  last  qualities ;  no 
wonder  then,  that  he  should  sometimes  have  been  able  to  o^tch 
glimpses  of  a  future  which  remained  hidden  to  less  well-pre^ 
pared  minds.  Perhaps  too  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  revolu- 
tionary action  was  not  so  great  an  impediment  as  might  at  first 
appear;  there  is  much  truth  in  his  own  favourite  aphorism: 

*  the  eye  cannot  see  what  touches  it,'  and  it  may  be,  that  from 
his  remote  post  of  observation  he  had  a  better  view  of  the  poli- 
tical horizon  than  those  who  were  struggling  in  the  crowd.  We 
are  tempted  to  extract  one  of  his  letters,  although  it  be  rather  a 
long  one,  as  a  good  sample  of  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also  qb 
being  curiously  applicable  to  our  own  times.  The  reasons  be 
gives  for  welcoming  the  usurpation  of  the  ffreat  Bonaparte 
being  identically  the  same  as  those  adduced  by  the  French 
Legitimists  of  the  present  day  for  submitting  to  a  far  more  dis- 
graceful yoke,*  The  letter  is  written  in  1802,  after  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  Consulate  for  life. 

*  Did  M,  de  Maistre,  or  any  one  else,  ever  foresee  what  we  have 
seen  within  the  last  year  in  France,  — a  military  despotism  under  a 
ruler  who  never  fought  a  single  campaign  ?  One  might  almost  supn 
pose  he  had,  for  speaking  of  the  French,  he  says  on  one  occasion, — 

*  One  is  often  tempted,  to  exclaim,  like  Tiberius,  0  homines  ad  ser* 
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<  With  aU  the  respect  that  I  owe  you,  Madame,  I  cannot  share 
your  opinion  on  the  great  event  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  and  which  seems  to  me  unique  in  history.  You  consider  it 
as  the  definitive  establishment,  the  consolidation  of  the  evil,  whereas 
I  cannot  but  view  it  as  a  fortunate  event  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances. The  most  mature  consideration  has  only  confirmed  that 
feeling,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

*  Every  body  knows  that  there  are  successful  revolutions,  and  very 
criminal  usurpations,  (as  regards  their  origin),  to  which  nevertheless 
it  pleases  Providence  by  means  of  long  possession  to  apply  the  seal  of 
legitimacy.  Who  can  deny  that  William  of  Orange  was  a  very 
guilty  usurper,  and  who  can  deny  that  George  the  Third  is  a  very 
legitimate  sovereign  ? 

*  If  the  House  of  Bourbon  be  decidedly  proscribed  (quod  abominor) 
it  is  good  that  the  government  in  France  should  ^be  consolidated.  I 
much  prefer  Bonaparte  as  a  king  to  Bonaparte  a  mere  conqueror. 
This  imperial  farce  adds  nothing  to  his  power,  and  destroys  for  ever 
what  may  be  properly  termed  the  French  Revolution,  that  is  tQ  say, 
the  revolutionary  spirit;  since  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of 
Europe  will  now  feel  it  as  much  his  interest  to  stifie  that  spirit,  as  he 
felt  it  his  interest  to  develop  and  stimulate  it  when  it  was  useful  to 
attain  his  ends.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  now  but  Tamerlania 
revolutions,  in  other  words  conquests.  But  even  in  this  respect  the 
new  title  alters  nothing ;  the  danger  was  the  same  and  greater  before^ 
for  an  —  even  apparently — legitimate  title  imposes  to  a  certain 
degree  on  him  who  wears  it.  Have  you  never  remarked  that  in  the 
aristocracy,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  sove- 
ipeignty,  there  are  families  literally  worn  out  ?  The  same  thing  may 
occur  in  a  royal  family;  there  are  even  physical  reasons  for  the 
decline  to  which  people  remain  wilfully  blind,  and  which  nevertheless 
it  might  be  highly  desirable  to  know,  as  they  might  be  avoided ;  but 
the  subject  would  carry  me  too  far.  Has  the  House  of  Bourbon 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  Carlo vingians 
must  be  repeated  ?  The  partisans  of  the  new  man  say  so  in  France, 
but  I  have  very  good  reasons  for  thinking  the  reverse,  and  takQ 
pleasure  in  thinking  it,  for  I  am  more  attached  to  that  family  than  to 
any  other,  always  excepting  the  house  to  which  I  owe  everything. 
There  is  however  something  true  in  the  declamations  of  Paris,  Tha 
Sourbons  of  France  are  inferior  to  no  reigning  family :  they  have  ^ 
fair  share  of  wit  and  goodness,  they  possess  that  self-respect  which 
springs  from  ancient  greatness,  and  lastly  the  useful  knowledge  that 
luisfortune  teaches ;  but  although  I  think  them  very  worthy  of  en- 
joying royalty,  I  consider  them  quite  incapable  of  restoring  it.  Tha 
hand  of  an  usurper  and  a  man  of  genius  is  alone  firm  and  rought 

*  vitutem  natos  !    There  are  several  kinds  of  courage,  and  assuredly 

*  the  French  do  not  possess  them  all.     Intrepid  before  the  enemy, 

*  they  are  far  from  being  so  before  any  authority,  even  the  most  un-t 

*  just. . , .  They  have  given  such  proofs  of  patience  that  there  is  nQ 

*  kind  of  degradation  that  they  may  not  have  to  fear.' 
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^ough  to  accomplish  that  work.  Even  his  crimes  conduce  to  the 
game  end ;  these  are  things  that  a  legitimate  power  cannot  exeonte. 
What  would  the  king  have  done  in  the  midst  of  all  these  ruins? 
Whether  he  compounded  with  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  or  wheth^ 
he  trampled  them  under  foot,  those  prejudices  would  once  more  and 
irreyocably  have  dethroned  him.  Let  Napoleon  alone:  let  him 
rule  France  with  his  rod  of  iron ;  let  him  imprison,  shoot,  or  trans* 
port  all  those  he  fears ;  let  him  make  a  majesty  and  imperial  high- 
nesses, marshals,  hereditary  senators,  and  knights  oi  his  orders ;  let 
him  place  the  lilies  on  his  empty  scutcheon,  &c.  Bsc.  &c.,  and  then, 
inadame,  how  can  you  doubt  that  the  people,  however  silly  they  may 
he,  will  not  have  sense  enough  to  say :  it  is  true  then,  it  seems,  that 
a  great  nation  cannot  be  governed  as  a  Republic-^ it  is  true,  then, 
that  we  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  rule  of  a  sceptre  of  some  kind, 
and  obey  some  man  or  other —  it  is  true,  then,  that  equality  is  a 
chimera !  These  simple  ideas  will  present  themselves  to  every  mind, 
but  I  repeat  to  yon  that  the  king  would  never  have  made  them  enter 
into  mien's  heads.  Everybody  would  have  said, — ^there  he  is,  coming 
hack  with  his  dukes,  his  ribbands,  &c.  &c.  What  necessity  was 
there  for  re-establishing  odious  distinctions  ?  &c.  &c. » ^ . .  I  resume 
my  fearful  dil^nma.  ^ther  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  worn  out,  and 
condemned  by  one  of  the  unaccountable  sentences  of  Providence,  in 
which  case  it  is  desirable  that  a  new  race  should  begin  a  legitimate 
succession,  (this  one,  or  any  other,  it  matters  little  to  the  universe), 
or  that  august  family  will  resume  its  place,  and  then  nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  than  the  temporary  accession  of  Bonaparte,  which 
will  hasten  his  fall,  and  re-establish  all  the  bases  of  monarchy  without 
dniwing  public  disfavoui*  on  the  legitimate  prince.  I  know  not  what 
trill  happen,  but  I  know  that  those  who  say  that  **  all  is  over  "  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  coronation  of  Bonaparte  augments  the 
chances  in  favour  of  the  king. . .  I  repeat,  every  feding  of  hatred 
i^ainst  the  usurper,  turns  into  love  for  the  pretender.  Politics  are 
like  physics,  to  be  worth  any  thing  they  must  be  experimental :  I 
lay  then, — look  into  history,  and  show  me  any  private  individual  who 
ever  rose  suddenly  to  supreme  command^  and  commenced  a  royal 
dynasty ;  such  a  thing  was  never  seen ;  I  am  therefore  authorised  to 
consider  it  impossible,  else,  why  among  the  infinitely  varied  chances 
of  political  events,  did  that  one  never  present  itself?  Chariemagne 
was  Pepin,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe.  He  stood 
next  the  throne  and  the  mere  force  of  events  placed  him  on  it.  Hugh 
Capet,  who  in  his  turn  replaced  the  Carlovingians,  was  Duke  of 
Paris,  first  peer  of  France,  the  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  and  his 
origin  was  lost  in  the  night  of  ages.  The  Stuarts  were  expelled  by. 
a  prince,  and  even  their  blood  remained  on  the  thrbne,  ^  for  Queen 
Anne  was  a  Stuart ;  in  a  word  these  families  were,  so  to  speak,  ripe 
for  royalty.  But  look  at  Cromwell,  who  was  in  the  case  of  Bona- 
ptutte  5  his  race  did  not  last, — **  Because  his  son  would  not  reign,*'  i&y 
good  people.  0  beUa  !  Is  there  not  a  reason  for  every  thing?  I  say 
that  those  families  do  not  last,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say;  but  I  think 
I  have  therefore  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  mission  of  Bona- 
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parte  is  to  restore  monarchy^  and  to  open  all  ejes  by  irritating 
equally  botk  Jacobins  and  Boyalists,  after  which  he  will  disappear^ 
he  and  his  race ;  as  to  the  time  it  would  be  bold  to  hazard  any  c(m- 
jecture;  every  wise  man  should  say, — Nescio  diem  neque  horam* 
But  seeing  the  turn  that  events  are  taking  we  may  be  allowed  to  make 
favourable  suppositions.' 

The  above  contains  some  very  remarkable  passages  if  we  con-* 
aider  their  date.  Indeed  on  no  subject  is  M.  de  Maistre  so  clear^ 
nj^ted  as  when  he  speaks  of  Napoleon.  Far  differimt  in  this 
from  the  other  royalist  writers  of  the  same  period:  his  hatred 
never  blinded  hun,  and  his  judgments,  though  severe  were 
never  unjust.  Even  in  1814,  during  the  campaign  of  France  in 
which  hb  son  was  engaged,  he  writes  from  St.  Petersburgh; 
— '  Quand  j'entends  parler  id  dans  les  salons  de  ses  &utes  et  de 

*  la  superiority  de  nos  g^n^raux,  je  me  sens  le  gosier  serr6  par 
^  je  ne  sais  quel  rire  convulsif  wnable  comme  la  cravate  d'un 
f  pendu.' 

That  same  peculiar  and  contemptuous  laugh  so  picturesquely 
described,  recurs  more  than  once  to  the  reader'0  mind,  when  M« 
de  Msdstre  alludes  to  the  faults  of  his  own  party. 

After  font  years'  residence  in  St  Petersburg,  he  was  joined 
by  his  son  Rodolph,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  (the  same  old  gendeman 
who  has  written  the  scanty  biographical  preface  to  the  Letteris). 
Had  he  remained  at  Turin,  the  young  man  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  military  conscription,  and  might  have 
b^  compelled  to  .serve,  in  the  ranks  of  the  enanies  of  his  king 
and  country.  The  &vout  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  presented 
im  advantageous  opening ;  young  De  Maiatre  received  the  bre« 
vet  of  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  the  Russian  Gruard,  and  in  timt 
capacity  took  part  in  the  campaigns  which  foHowed  in  quick 
succession  down  to  the  year  1814.  It  has  been  said  that  ttose 
who  wish  to  preserve  their  hatred  should  not  see  their  enemy  with 
his  children ;  certainly,  those  who  desire  to  preserve  the  stem  im- 
pression produced  by  M.  de  Maistre's  works,  will  do  well  to 
pass  over  the  letters  in  which  he  dwells  on  his  son's  absence  and 
dangers.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  unpitying  apolo^t  of 
war  suddenly  abhors  it  as  a  father.  BeUaque  matnbus  detestatch 
'  None  know  what  war  is,'  he  exclums,  *  save  those  who  have 
.^  their  sons  engaged  in  it.'  He  does  not  comfort  himself  by 
reflecting  that  'mankind  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tree  that  im 

*  invisible  hand  prunes  unremittingly,  and  which  often  gains  by 

*  the  operation.'*  When  one  of  Ms  own  branches  runs  the  rbk 
of  being  lopped  off,  how  different  is  his  view  o£  the  beneficial 

*  Conoid^rations  sur  la  France,  chap<  iii^ 
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openttion!  What  would  he  have  said  to  some  stem  logician  wha 
should  have  sought  to  prove  to  him  in  his  own  words  that 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  that  he  in  particular  should  lose 
his  son;  for  that,  *when  a  philosopher  makes  up  his  mind  to  great 

*  calamities  in  consideration  of  the  results^ — when  he  says  in  his 

*  heart,  if  a  hundred  thousand  murders  he  necessary^  let  them  take 
^  place,  provided  we  are  free, — if  Providence  replies,  I  accept 

<  thine  approbation,  but  thou  shalt  help  to  make  up  the  number ; 

<  what  can  be  more  just?'*  Really  when  one  reads  his  letters 
to  his  son,  and  some  to  his  unknown  little  daughter,  one  is 
almost  disposed  to  hope  that  this  terrible  Joseph  de  Maistre  was 
not  so  fearfully  consistent  after  alL  How  far  are  the  feelings 
expressed  in  the  following  letter,  for  instance,  from  the  com- 
posure with  which  all  subjects  of  general  humanity  are  treated? 

<  As  to  public  affairs,  I  can  only  write  what  His  Majesty  had 
doubtless  told  you  already.  The  present  epoch  is  like  no  other,  and 
history  presents  no  precedent  or  analogy  to  aid  our  judgment  If  one 
could  conceive  any  hopes,  they  must  be  founded  entirely  on  the 
astounding  rapidity  of  successes  which  9eems  incompatible  with  their 
duration.  But  when  I  think  that  posterity  will  perhaps  say,  '*  that 
**  hurricane  only  lasted  thirty  years,"  I  cannot  help  shuddering. 
Although  Nature  has  blessed  me  with  a  certain  fund  of  cheerfulness, 
I  feel  that  I  am  bowing  beneath  my  burden.  ...  At  the  close  of  my 
monotonous  days  I  throw  myself  on  my  bed,  where  sleep,  which  I 
invoke,  does  not  always  attend,  I  turn  and  toss  and  exclaim  like 
Hezekiah,  De  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  Jinies  me.  Then  poignant 
thoughts  of  my  absent  family  transpierce  me.  I  fancy  I  hear  them 
crying  at  Turin.  I  strive  to  picture  to  myself  the  face  of  that  child 
whom  I  have  never  seen.  I  see  that  orphan  daughter  of  a  living 
father,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  I  shall  ever  know  her.  A  thousand 
gloomy  phantoms  hoyer  round  my  cotton  curtains.' .... 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  devoted  subject  who  had 
given  up  country,  friends,  and  fortune  rather  than  forswear  his 
allegiance,  and  had  led  in  the  service  of  his  king  during  many 
years  the  life  we  have  described,  would  have  been  secure  from 
any  of  those  eclipses  of  favour  or  sudden  jerks  of  authority  by 
which  princes  are  so  apt  to  try  the  submission  of  their  most 
faithful  subjects ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  all  but  hono- 
rary ambassador  found  his  intentions  suspected  and  his  proceed- 
ings disavowed  with  almost  ludicrous  mistrudt.  In  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  he  writes :  *  Three  things  have  been 
^  wanting  for  the  success  of  this  embassy ;   first  of  all,^  that 

*  boldness  which  arises  from  the  conscious  possession  of  favour 

*  and  confidence,'  &c»  &c.    Among  the  various!  projects  which 

*  Considerations  sur  la  France,  chap,  ii. 
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in  turn  occupied  his  ardent  mind,  there  was  one  on  the  success 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  built  great  hopes,  and  which  was 
certainly  not  quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of  diplomatic  eti- 
quette. He  had  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  Paris  to  see  Bo* 
naparte,  and  plead  in  person  the  cause  of  his  Sovereign.  The 
restitution  of  Piedmont  he  considered  impossible,  but  he  sup^ 
posed  that  some  compensation  might  be  obtained.  His  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  led  him  to  think  that  there  was  more 
Ukelihood  of  success  by  making  terms  with  the  usurper  himself^ 
who  would  be  flattered  by  the  recognition  of  liid  omnipotence, 
than  by  trusting  to  indirect  negotiation.  The  continental  allies 
of  the  King  ^f  Sardinia  were,  in  1808,  in  no  situation  to  msUce 
stipulations  in  favour  of  other  sovereigns.  England  alone  might 
have  afforded  eflBcient  protection,  but  Mi  de  Maistre  had  no 
faith  in  the  alliance  of  mixed  governments* 

*  Such  governments  render  all  alliances  very  precarious ;  peac6  or 
war  is  often  declared  on  'Change  before  it  is  declared  at  the  palace^^ 
and  no  minister  can  resist  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  nation. 
Moreover,  the  noble  career  of  the  king  draws  to  a  close,  and  in  his 
room  we  shall  have  a  pupil  of  Fox,  in  whom  I  place  little  confidence* 
Even  in  the  full  force  of  the  present  reign,  and  with  the  vigour  of 
the  late  ministry,  have  we  not  seen  Pitt,  when  accused  of  having  for- 
saken us,  say  in  open  Parliament,  —  "  We  should  have  rendered  the 
*'  King  of  Sardinia  a  sorry  service  by  placing  him  in  contact  with  the 
**  incendiary  Kepublics  of  Italy."  At  the  treaty  of  Amiens  I  find 
His  Majesty  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
totally  sacrificed  without  hesitation.' 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  with  more  justice  :^— 

*  When  a  final  peace  (supposing  it  to  be  possible)  comes  to  be  con% 
eluded  with  that  man  who  holds  all  Europe  in  his  hands  —  if  he 
remains  inexorable,  and  offers  acceptable  terms  to  England  without 
mentioning  us,  will  England  make  war  for  the  king  ?' 

"We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  affair, 
which  had  no  other  result  than  to  prove  the  zeal  and  boldness 
of  the  originator;  but  we  recommend  to  our  readers  the  letter 
(to  be  communicated  to  the  King)  in  which  M.  de  Maistre 
explains  his  conduct  in  the  whole  business.  It  is  a  masters- 
piece  of  submissive  irony,  full  of  respectful  epigrams,  and  show* 
ing  how  much  more  every  man  Is  influenced  by  his  natural  dis- 
position, what  the  French  call  caractere,  and  is  more  strictly  the 
*  temper  of  the  mind,'  than  by  any  system^  The  unconditional 
professor  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  even  to  torture 
brooked  with  very  ill  grace  the  slightest  oflensive  insinuation 
from  his  Sovereign.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  would  willingly 
have  profited  by  the  success  of  the  hazardous  trial,  considered 
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his  dignity  oompromised  by  its  failure ;  and  M.  de  Maistre  wa0 
obliged  to  appease  the  scruples  o(  the  Court  by  showing  that  Iiq 
had  acted  in  a  private  capacity^  and  had  intended  (had  the  inteiw 
view  been  granted)  to  go  to  Paris,  not  as  an  ambassador,  but  at 
his  own  personal  risk.  He  had,  however,  as  he  sarcastically 
writes,  little  apprehension  on  this  head. 

'  I  had  not  much  fear  of  Bonaparte.  The  &rst  quality  of  a  man 
bom  to  subdue  and  lead  others  is  to  know  men.  Without  that 
quality,  he  would  not  be  what  he  is.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
his  MiE^esiy  deciphered  me  as  well.' 

And  then  he  adds,  after  a  few  explanations :  — 

*  Why  then  was  my  project  so  ill-received  at  Cagliari  ?  I  fancy 
you  have  unconsciously  told  me  the  reason  in  the  first  line  written  Ib 
cypher  in  your  letter  of  the  15th,  where  you  say  that  mine  is  a««r-k 
prising  document.  There  it  is !  the  Calnnet  is  surprised !  all's  lost  I 
The  world  may  crumble  around  us,  God  defend  us  from  an  unforeseen 
idea  I  And  this  shows  me  more  clearlv  than  ever  that  I  am  not  your 
inan  I  for  I  may  promise  to  transact  his  Majesty's  business  as  well  as 
^y  one  else,  but  I  cannot  promise  never  to  surprise  you.  It  is  a 
natural  defect  to  which  I  see  no  remedy. .  . .  Every  minister  who  acts 
upon  his  own  ideas  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  cannot  consult, 
knows  very  well  that  it  remains  optional  with  his  master  to  say  yes 
or  no ;  but  when  you  write  that  his  Majesty^  without  lending  sinister 
interpretations  to  my  conduct^  S^c»  8fC.  S^c;  it  is  precisely  as  though 
you  had  written  to  Marshal  Souwaroff, — '*  the  hing,  Jf.  le  Marechaly 
**  tuithout  considering  you  a  coward^  thinhs  nevertheless,  SfC.  SfC,  Sfc." 
I  say  no  more  on  this  head,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  lose  one's  temper  in 
writing  as  in  speaking.' 

At  last  the  long-expected,  the  often-foretold  day  canae,  and 
Bonaparte  felL  No  man  hailed  the  event  with  greater  joy  than 
M.  de  Maistre,  and  no  man  was  fated  to  be  more-  disapp(nnted 
in  its  results.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Savoy  was  an- 
nexed to  France,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  hopes.  He  found 
himself,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  without  fortune  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  without  a  sovereign.  Although  Savoy  was  subsequently 
restored  to  its  old  masters,  the  first  elation  of  triumph  nevec 
returned.  He  soon  saw  that  the  much-desired  iB^ton^on  had 
not  restored  in  reality  those  things  for  which  he  had  so  long 
mourned.  The  old  monarchical  institutions  of  France — to 
which  he  would  willingly  have  applied  the  famous  words  of 
Hicci  when  speaking  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
sint  ut  sunt  cut  nan  shit — were  replaced  by  a  modem  charter  of 
English  origin.  The  House  of  Bourbon,  the  cornerstone  of 
European  monarchy,  was  indeed  remstated,  but  the  edifice  of 
which  it  had  been  the  support  for  ages  was  destroyed,  and  in  its 
place  there  arose  a  new  temple,  in  which  the  rising  generation 
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was  to  serve  strange  gods.  Even  the  Sovereigns,  assembled  in 
solemn  congress,  proved  fidthless,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  cause  of 
monarchy.  The  treaties  of  1815  —  so  obnoxious  to  the  revolu- 
tionary party  — -  appeared  to  him,  and  perhaps  with  more  r^Mon^ 
the  suicide  of  royalty.  To  parcel  out  kmgdoms,  and  arbitrarily 
to  allot  and  adjust  sovereignties,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fictitious 
equilibrium  while  trampling  on  national  sympathies^  and  dis- 
regarding the  claims  of  royal  colleagues,  was,  he  considered,  to 
enthrone  anarchy.  Bonaparte  himself  had  done  no  more.  If 
might  was  to  be  substituted  to  traditional  right  in  the  councils 
of  kings  —  if  there  were  to  be  greater  and  lesser  powers  —  if  a 
king  could  be  despoiled  by  a  decision  of  his  peers  —  then  the 
sacred  character  of  sovereignty  was  gone.  The  case  of  the 
King  of  Saxony — so  severdy  punished  for  having  remained 
fmthful  in  adversity  to  the  man  to  whom  half  the  Sovereigns  of 
Surope  had  cringed  in  prosperity  —  particularly  excited  his  in^- 
dignation.  With  a  strictness  of  logic  to  wlach  diplomatists 
who  cut  out  kingdoms  on  paper  wiU,  we  fancy,  find  little  to 
oppose,  he  wrote :  —  *  The  maxim  has  been  admitted,  that  a 
f  nation  may  be  deprived,  against  its  will,  of  its  legitimate  sove* 
f  reign.  The  first  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the 
'  thing  may  be  done  with  still  greater  reason  when  the  nation 

*  d^nands  it  If  subjects  can  demand  that  their  Sovereign  be 
f  judged,  why  may  tibey  not  judge  him  themselves  ? '  *  The 
^  Congress,'  he  writes  to  another  correspondent,  ^  is  sowing  the 

♦  dragon's  tCQth.' 

Disgusted  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  Western  Europe 
M.  de  Maistre  resolved  to  remain  in  Russia,  where  his  fanuly 
had  at  length  joined  him.  It  was  a  country  where  be  was 
bown  and  respected — where  he  had  formed  many  ties,  and 
where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  constitutional  novels- 
ties.  An  event  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred  under  the 
empire  of  any  constitution,  altered  his  determination,  and  caused 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  One  day,  in  December,  1815^ 
in  virtue  of  an  imperial  ukase,  the  Jesuit  fathers  established  at 
St.  Pd^rsburgh  were  all  arrested,  wrapped  up  in  fur  pelisses, 
placed  in  covered  kibitkas,  and  hurried  off  from  the  capital  with«- 
out  being  even  allowed  to  take  leave  of  their  friends.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  religious  excitement  in  Kussia.  The  Greek 
Church  was  considered  in  danger.  Several  conversions  to  Ko* 
man  Catholicism  had  taken  place  within  a  short  space  of  time 
in  the  highest  circles  of  St.  Fetersburgh ;  and  the  Jesuits  wer^ 
accused  of  having  effected  them.  M.  de  Maistre  himself  wa9 
suspected  of  having  influenced  some  of  the  new  converts.  His 
talents  as  a  controversialist,  and  his  zeal  for  his  own  Church, 
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were  undoubted ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  some  letters  addressed 
to  Kussian  friends  on  religious  subjects  which  we  find  in  the 
present  collection,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  accusation 
was  founded,  although  he  certainly  never  counselled  open  abju- 
ration. His  reply  to  the  scruples  of  converts  on  that  chapter 
was  that  of  Elisha  to  Naaman  the  Syrian :  *  Go  in  peace ; '  and, 
like  a  true  Jesuit,  he  saw  no  harm  in  bowing  down  in  the 
house  of  Kimmon  if  the  Master  worshipped  there.  In  a  private 
interview  with  Alexander,  M.  de  Maistre  succeeded  in  dis- 
pelling, to  a  certain  degree,  the  suspicions  that  had  been  enter- 
tained against  him ;  but  thenceforward  his  situation  was  altered 
at  St.  Petersburgh.     *  In  a  country  like  Kussia,'  he  writes, 

*  there  should  be  no  cloud  between  the  Sovereign  and  a  foreign 

*  minister.'  The  Koman  Catholics  had  become  a  suspected 
class  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  their  religion  was  only 
tolerated,  and  might  any  day  be  exposed  to  persecution.  The 
Jesuits  —  the  instructors  and  friends  of  his  youth,  to  whom  he 
owed,  as  he  said,  *  that  he  was  not  an  orator  of  the  Constituent 

*  Assembly,'  and  who  were,  besides,  the  spiritual  directors  of  his 
family  —  were  proscribed.  He  wrote  to  Turin  to  ask  his  recalL 
In  th^  month  of  May,  1817,  a  Russian  squadron  was  sent  into 
the  Channel  to  transport  the  troops  that  were  to  leave  France. 
M.  de  Maistre,  as  a  last  mark  of  imperial  favour,  was  permitted 
to  embark,  with  his  family,  on  board  the  74  gun  ship  Ham- 
burgh. After  landing  at  Calais,  and  rapidly  traversing  France, 
he  returned  to  Piedmont,  after  an  absence  of  five  and  twenty 
years. 

Fame  and  honours  awaited  him  there  —  he  was  appointed  Uy 
one  of  the  chief  ofiices  of  the  kingdom  (Regent  de  la  Grande 
Chancelierie),  with  the  title  of  Minister  of  State.  Several 
works,  *  Le  Pape,'  *  L'Eglise  Gallicane,'  *  Les  Soirees  de  St* 

*  Petersbourg,'  were  completed  and  published  in  turn  with  im- 
mense success.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
triumph  of  counter-revolution,  Joseph  de  Maistre  was  a  dis- 
appointed man.  A  tone  of  dejection  reigns  throughout  all  hia 
letters  of  that  period.  Gloomy  forebodings  and  sinister  predic- 
tions constantly  recur.  To  M.  de  Marcellus  he  writes:  — 
*'D'autres  epines  s'enfoncent  dans  mon  cceur;  mon  esprit  s'en 

*  ressent;  de  petit  il  est  devenu  nul;  hicjacet;  mais  je  meurs 

*  avec  TEurope ;  je  suis  en  bonne  compagnie ! '  He  had  the 
conviction  that  new  and  more  fearful  political  convulsions  were 
impending,  and  lie  expended  his  last  energies  in  denouncing  the 
doming  evil.  A  Sicilian  nobleman  who  visited  him  at  this  time 
described  in  picturesque  language  the  contrast  between  the 
venerable  appearance  and  the  youthful  vehemence  of  the  old 
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statesman :  —  *  Pare  il  nostra  Etna ;  ha  la  neve  in  testa  ed  il 

*  fuoco  in  hocca.^  The  concessions  of  princes,  however  reluctant, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  him  a  more  fearful  symptom 
of  social  demoralisation  than  the  wildest  excesses  of  Jacobinism. 
He  had  combated  Robespierre ;  but  his  political  creed  forbade 
him  to  attack  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  calling 
regicides  into. his  councils.  When  the  Church  had  been  per- 
secuted and  despoiled  by  her  enemies,  he  had  protested,  and 
hoped  for  better  days ;  but  now  the  *  eldest  son  of  the  Church ' 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  yet  the  restitution  of 
•ecclesiastical  property  was  as  impossible  as  ever.  The  most 
important  conquests  of  the  French  Revolution  were  being  daily 
sanctioned  by  those  at  whose  expense  they  had  been  effected* 
The  spirit  he  had  wrestled  with  during  his  whole  life  had  assumed 
■a  novel  and  more  insidious  form;  and  under  its  new  shape 
he  could  not  contend  with  it.  Perhaps  he  may  have  recognised 
at  last  that  it  was  invincible.  Perhaps  the  doubt  that  he  once, 
•and  once  only,  so  gracefully  expressed  to  a  friend  may  have 
more  than  once  assailed  him :  he  may  have  repeated  to  himself, 
-that,  *  like  Diomed  before  Troy,  he  had  perhaps  wounded  a 

*  Divinity  while  pursuing  his  enemies.'  We  only  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, for  outwardly  there  was  no  faltering.  Faithful  to  his 
own  maxim,  that  the  greatest  fault  that  a  man  can  commit  is  to 
stumble  at  the  close  of  his  career,  or  even  to  retrace  his  steps, 
he  never  retracted  an  opinion.  But  he  retired  from  a  strife  in 
which  he  might  be  exposed  to  combat  his  former  friends.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1818,  and  which  has  not  been  published  in  the 
present  collection,  he  explains  his  silence :  — 

*  Several  persons  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make  the  same 
question  that  I  read  in  your  letter, — "  Why  do  you  not  write  on  the 
***  present  state  of  things?'*  I  always  return  the  same  answer.  In 
Ihe  days  of  the  canaUlocracy,  I  could  at  my  own  risk  and  peril  tell 
those  inconceivable  sovereigns  the  truth,  but  now  those  who  are  in 
-error  are  too  highly-born  for  it  to  be  possible  to  speak  the  truth  to  them. 
The  Revolution  is  far  more  terrible  now  than  in  Robespierre's  time : 
4is  it  has  risen  it  lias  become  more  refined.  The  difference  is  the 
^ame  as  between  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate.' 

The  same  feeling  pervades  his  whole  correspondence  at  this 
time ;  and  one  should  read  the  letters  that  passed  between  M. 
de  Bonald  and  himself  in  the  unconstrained  interchange  of  poli- 
tical sympathy,  to  understand  all  the  difficulties  that  restored 
princes  have  to  deal  with. 

Family  sorrows  soon  added  their  weight  to  the  trials  of  the 
statesman  and  the  natural  burden  of  increasing  years,  and  the 
robust  constitution  which  had  resisted  the  climate  of  St.  Peters- 
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burgh,  gradually  gave  way.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1821, 
Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  expired  at  Turin,  of  the  effects  rf 
slow  paralysis.  The  unfortunate  Revolution  of  Piedmont, 
which  he  had  repeatedly  and  vainly  foretold,  burst  forth  only  a 
few  days  after  his  death. 

It  was  M.  BaUanchcy  we  believe,  who,  many  years  ago,  first 
applied  to  Joseph  de  Maistre  the  epithet  of  *  Prophet  of  th^ 
*  Past,'  and  thus  embodied  in  one  picturesque  sentence  the  best 
description  of  his  peculiar  mind,  style,  and  character.  The 
expression  was  deservedly  successful, — Jit  fortune  as  the  French 
say, — and  has  been  extended  to  a  whole  group  of  men  who, 
standing  like  De  Maistre  on  the  confines  of  the  last  century, 
looked  out  anxiously  from  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  storm 
in  which  they  were  enveloped  towards  a  reparatory  and  avenging 
Future.  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  Lamennais  (we  mean  the  Lar 
mennais  of  former  days),  were  among  these.  There  is  a  pro- 
phetic tint  cast  over  the  writings  of  these  men  which  cannot  be 
entirely  overlooked ;  and  some  of  the  pages  of  Chateaubriand,  in 
particular,  are,  even  in  the  present  day,  startling  to  read,  so 
Completely  have  some  of  his  previsions  been  verified.  But  this 
curious  characteristic  is  equally  observable  in  many  of  their 
inferior  contemporaries,  and  may  be  discerned  more  or  less  in  all 
writings  that  are  the  offspring  of  troublous  and  insecure  times. 
There  seems  to  exist  in  man  an  unfortunate  restlessness  under 
uncertainty — an  insatiable  desire  to  know  the  end  of  all  thingst, 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  is  completely 
ended  in  this  world,  would  suflSce  to  make  him  wretched  if  he 
had  not  the  resource  of  inventing  what  he  cannot  discover.  In 
a  word,  when  men  cannot  see  they  foresee,  and  a  clouded  poli- 
tical horizon  calls  forth  prophecy  as  naturally  as  sleep  begets 
dreams.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Prophets,  but  as  Prophets  of 
the  Past,  that  these  writers  were  peculiar,  as  men  who  foretold, 
not  coming,  but  returning  things,  and  whose  oracles  spoke  only 
of  restoration.  Considered  in  that  light  De  Maistre  stancLs 
foremost  of  the  group  for  good  and  eviL  More  brilliant  thsm 
Bonald,  more  consistent  than  Lamennais,  he  differed  widely  in 
one  respect  from  Chateaubriand.  The  latter  belonged  only 
partly  to  the  past.  The  author  of  *  Les  Martyrs,'  and  of  the 
*  G^nie  du  Christianisme,'  may  indeed  be  claim^  by  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  the  writer  in  the  *  Journal  des  D^bats,'  and  the 
orator  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1825,  belonged  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Strangely  enough  it  was  in  his  early  days  that 
Chateaubriand  indulged  in  those  lingering  backward  glances 
which  are  generally  the  symptoms  of  declining  faculties,  and  it 
"was  only  later  in  life  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  his 
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own  day.  It  was  in  his  mature  years  that —  to  repeat  a  remark 
reproachfully  made  by  one  of  his  ultra-Catholic  biographers — 
^  he  resolved  to  cast  his  talents  into  the  gulph  of  the  age,  as  the 

*  Doges  of  Venice  cast  their  ring  Into  the  sea  that  they  wedded 
^  with  her  tempests,  her  monsters,  and  her  impurities.'  Such  a 
stormy,  perfidious,  and  polluted  bride  had  no  charm  for  De 
Maistre,  and  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  been  less  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  a  living  anachronism — a 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century  bom  two  hundred  years  too  late. 
In  this  he  resembled  Bonald.  In  all  matters  of  faith  and  opinion 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  them ;  but  how  Averse 
was  the  form  in  which  those  opinions  were  expressed !  Joseph 
de  Maistre  was  fond  of  pointing  out  the  curious  conformity  of 
thought  between  himself  and  the  frigid  and  heavy  Bonald,  and 
of  alluding  to  what  he  called,  in  theological  language,  the  ^  loca 

*  parallelay  to  be  found  in  their  works ;  but  the  most  friendly 
disposition  could  hardly  have  made  him  discover  in  the  writings 
of  his  brother  theocrat  the  originality  and  brilliancy  which  cause 
his  to  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  now,  by  a  sceptical  and  mi- 
sympathising  generation.  In  both  we  find  the  same  gratuitous 
<£splay  of  almost  cynical  inhumanity.  If  M.  de  Maistre  has 
represented  capital  punishments  as  one  of  the  poles  on  which 
Society  revolves,  and  the  executioner  as  one  of  its  chief  magis- 
trates ;  M.  de  Bonald,  on  the  other  hand,  could  boast  of  having 
uttered,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers^  words  which,  in  their  bland 
barbarity,  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the  records  of  any  revolu- 
tionary tribunal :  ^  To  condemn  a  man  to  death,  he  said,  '  was 
^  only  to  send  him  before  his  natural  judge  I'  The  same  dog- 
matism, the  same  pretensions  to  inspiration,  the  same  confusion 
betwixt  novelty  and  error,  are  to  be  found  in  both,  but  in  De 
Maistre  alone  these  were  relieved  by  a  play  of  fancy  and  felicity 
of  expression^  which  strangely  enough  remind  one  often — with 
a  difference — of  Voltaire.  He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
constantly  fought  with  the  arms  of  his  adversaries,  and  his  poli- 
tical co-religionists  are,  perhs^s,  so  proud  of  him  only  because 
he  possessed  to  a  certain  degree  those  qualities  which  they  affect 
to  despise  as  superficial  in  their  opponents.  Wit,  for  instance, 
was  considered  by  the  men  of  his  party,  and,  indeed,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  dull  people  all  over  the  world,  as  an  unworthy 
auxiliary  in  a  good  cause*,  yet  Joseph  de  Maistre's  wit,  which 

*  A  story  is  told  of  Count  Marcellus,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Bonald  and  De  Maistre  school,  which  amusingly  exemplifies  this.  A 
friend  was  congratulating  him  on  the  cleverness  with  which  the 
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was  by  no  means  of  the  first  order,  is  a  constant  theme  of 
exultation  with  his  admirers.  In  this  matter  of  wit,  indeed, 
many  people  hold  curious  notions  touching  the  fitness,  and  even 
the  possibility  of  husbanding  it,  for  certain  solemnly-appointed 
holidays  of  the  mind.  Our  observations  would  lead  us  to  esta- 
blish a  rule,  which  from  its  simplicity  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
transcribe,  if  we  did  not  see  it  daily  put  in  doubt.  Those  who 
possess  wit  employ  it  even  on  the  most  every-day  occasions,  and 
those  who  have  it  not  manage  to  dispense  with  it  even  when  it 
would  be  most  seasonable.  In  the  intellectual  world  prodigality 
and  wealth,  economy  and  poverty,  are  much  oftener  synonymous 
terms  than  is  generally  supposed.  Wit  especially  is  a  form,  not 
a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  put  on  or  cast  off  at  wilL 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Beaumarchais's  witty  memorials  to  his 
judges  on  the  most  prosaic  questions,  and  who  has  not  read 
scores  of  dull  epigrams  ?  Every  one  instinctively  and  necessarily 
uses  the  weapons  which  Nature  has  furnished.  The  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world  must  darn  her  stockings  (if  she  be  con- 
demned to  that  employment)  with  the  help  of  those  same 
lustrous  eyes  which  could  enslave  a  hero.  The  nature  of  the 
task  or  the  object  to  be  attained  have  little  to  do  with  the 
means  employed,  for  the  first  alone  are  matters  of  choice.  If 
the  latter  are  more  brilliant  than  the  undertaking  required,  the 
lookers-on  have  no  right  to  complain.  Some  years  ago  a  learned 
farmer  somewhere  published  the  account  of  an  experiment,  in 
which  a  potatoe-field  was  fertilised  by  the  application  of  electri- 
city. We  speak  in  profound  agricultural  ignorance,  but,  sup- 
posing the  thing  to  be  possible,  who  would  regret  the  offensive 
compost  that  our  ancestors  considered  alone  in  possession  of  the 
power  to  produce  potatoes,  and  who  would  think  that  Heaven's 
lightning  had  been  misapplied  ?  No  one,  except,  perhaps,  those 
who  consider  eloquence  as  unbecoming  in  familiar  subjects,  and 
wit  as  unseemly  in  serious  ones.  In  literary  matters  especially 
the  means  often  ennoble  the  ends,  and  a  pleasant  journey  may 
be  performed  between  two  uninteresting  points.  Since  the  days 
of  the  Druids  many  a  worthless  mistletoe  has  been  gathered 
with  a  golden  hook,  and  been  made  sacred  in  the  gathering. 
Let,  then,  Liberty — that  smooths  all  difficulties,  makes  all  things 
easy,  and  adjusts  all  differences, — reign  supreme  in  her  intel- 
lectual domain!     Let  there  be  no  sumptuary  laws  in   the 

*  Quotidienne,*  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Royalist  party,  was  conducted, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  it  was  even  a  witty  paper.  '  Ah  I '  re- 
joined M.  de  Marcellus,  *  that's  what  vexes  me ;   there  is  always 

*  something  satanic  in  wit.' 
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Republic  of  Letters!  We  are  far  from  finding  fault  with 
M.  de  Maistre  for  having  sometimes  clothed  his  thoughts  in  an 
unusual  garb,  and  are  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  works 
will  live  precisely  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  manner 
and  matter  that  they  exhibit.  His  thorough  acquaintance,  for 
instance,  with  classical  and  Pagan  literature,  furnished  him  with 
quotations  and  arguments  rarely  to  be  found  in  theological  dis- 
quisitions, and  which  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
field  would  have  considered  profane.  The  quotations  are,  per- 
haps, too  frequent  for  good  taste,  and  things  are  often  said  ia 
Xiatin  which  might  have  been  as  well  expressed  in  French,  for 
M.  de  Maistre,  Jike  many  other  writers,  seemed  to  think  that 
truth  in  a  dead  language  is  doubly  true;  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca  are  often  pressed  into  strange  service ;  but  to  these  pagan 
and  philosophical  predilections  he  was  indebted  for  a  style  at 
once  perspicuous,  concise,  and  vigorous,  that  will  not  often  be 
equalled,  we  suspect,  by  the  rising  Ultramontane  generation, 
which  is  to  be  nurtured  exclusively  in  the  Latinity  of  the  early 
Fathers.  Could  M.  de  Maistre  witness  the  dispute  concerning 
the  Pagan  classics  which  divides  at  this  moment  the  Episcopal 
body  in  France*,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  his  aver- 
sion to  Galileans,  he  would  side  with  them,  rather  than  admit 
that  the  Hymns  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  could  be  substituted 
with  advantage  for  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  or  that  the  prose  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  be  studied  with  impunity  instead  of  the 

*  Orations  of  Cicero.'  Nor  was  he  content  with  borrowing  from 
the  Ancients;  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques,  and  even  his  enemy^ 
Bacon,  are  all  laid  under  contribution ;  in  a  word,  he  may  be 
said,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression,  to  have  followed 
St.  Augustine's  advice  and  example,  and  to  have  *  spoiled  the^ 
^  Egyptians.' 

•  The  quarrel,  which  is  of  old  standing,  was  revived  a  few  months- 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  work  by  TAbbe  Gaume,  with  the  following 
significant  title,  — '  Le  Ver  Rongeur  des  Societ^s  modernes,  ou  Le 

*  Paganisme  dans  rEducation,'  The  fight  has  been  kept  up  warmly 
"by  both  parties,  and  bishops  on  either  side  have  exchanged  angry 
letters  and  charges,  without  perceiving  that  the  public  is  looking 
on  with  mingled  indifference  and  contempt,  the  usual  result  of  family 
quarrels.  English  readers  will  recognise  in  this,  an  exaggeration  of 
^Foster's   Essay,    *  On  some  of  the   causes,   by  which    Evangelical 

*  Religion  has  been  rendered  unacceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated 

*  taste.'  That  there,  however,  was  once  a  time  when  the  contrast 
"between  the  heathen  spirit  and  the  Christian  spirit  might  reasonably 
liave  been  expected  to  be  fatal  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  see  p% 
5214.  of  that  most  original  work  *  the  Echpse  of  Faith.'^ 
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To  all  these  blemishes,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  indined  to 
be  lenient;  were  M.  de  Maistre's  style  more  in  harmony  with 
his  subject,  he  would  be  still  less  to  our  taste.  The  real  defects 
in  his  writings  are  the  arrogance  of  his  tone  and  his  authorita- 
tive dogmatism,  which  seem  scarcely  consistent  with  a  free 
exercise  of  reasoning  powers.  Before  a  man  argues  with  others 
he  has  generally,  if  he  is  conscientious,  argued  with  himself; 
but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  mental  process  having  been 
gone  through  in  M.  de  Maistre's  case.  There  are  no  misgivings 
on  any  subject,  not  even  on  the  most  minor  points  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  no  remains  of  vanquished  doubts  showing  that  a  bond  fide 
combat  had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  Doubt  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  our  frail  human  nature,  that  we  c^n  scarcely  compre- 
hend sincerity  without  it.-  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
Joseph  de  Maistre  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  the  doc- 
trines he  advanced,  but  the  impression  conveyed  by  his  writings 
is  that  he  would  have  continued  to  assert  them  as  pertinaciously 
had  he  suspected  them  to  be  false.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
Mm  retracting  any  opinion,  and  this  robs  his  perseverance  of. 
much  of  its  value.  No  man  carried  out  more  completely  the 
system  of  mental  submission  inculcated  by  the  Komish  Church, 
and  his  faith  never  allowed  him  to  question  even  the  most 
trifling  points  of  his  belief;  his  defence  of  them  does  not  therefore 
necessarily  imply  that  he  had  ascertained  their  truth  even  satis- 
factorily for  himself.  It  is  diflScult  to  understand  how,  under 
these  circumstances,  modern  innovators  (and  among  others  the' 
St.  Simonians)  should  ever  have  associated  his  name  with  the 
idea  of  a  religious  reform,  or  a  new  Divine  Revelation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  few  sentences  in  the  *  Soirees  de  St.  Peters- 
*  bourg' convey  in  somewhat  mystical  language  the  notion  of 
some  great  approaching  event  in  the  Christian  world ;  but  we 
wonder  that  the  indignant  shade  of  De  Maistre  did  not  arise  to 
reproach  with  its  presence  the  audacious  commentator  who  first 
dared  to  draw  from  thence  any  inference  against  Bome.  He 
may  have  fancied  that  a  Hildebrand  might  arise  to  remodel  the 
Catholic  world,  but  thai  was  all ;  and  any  revolution  he  could 
look  forward  to  must  have  originated  with  Bome  herself. 

The  last  remark  we  have  to  make  applies  not  only  to  M.  de 
Maistre's  works,  but  to  those  of  all  men  who  hold  Ins  political 
opinions.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  write  at  alL 
The  mere  fact  of  publishing  a  book  is  a  concession  to  that  fatal 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  examination  which  they  affinn  has  ruined 
the  world.  If  human  reason  is  so  completely  impotent  to  pro- 
duce any  good,  why  do  they  appeal  to  it?  Logically,  the 
dogmas  of  Authority  should  only  be  expounded  with  sword  and 
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cannon,  and  the  tenets  of  Liberty  should  alone  be  spread  by  dis- 
cussion and  writings.  But  after  all,  it  does  come  to  that ;  and 
force,  we  feel,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  arguments  of  all  such 
writers.  They  know,  at  heart,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  reason  is* 
not  to  be  argued  into  an  act  of  suicide,  and  that  the  pen  is  not 
their  proper  instrument.  The  paternal  explanations  afforded  by 
absolutists,  reduced  by  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  world  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  writing  books,  always  remind  us  of 
that  last  thrilling  dialogue  between  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  the  wolf  in  Grandroama's  clothes.  Mild  and  even  affec- 
tionate replies  are  vouchsafed  to  every  question,  and  each 
member  of  the  monster  is  in  turn  declared  to  have  been  made 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  innocent  inquirer.  Grandmama, 
what  a  big  civil  list  you've  got !  and  many  other  doubtful  ex- 
clamations may  be  all  in  turn  satisfactorily  answered ;  but  let 
the  confiding  interlocutor  come  within  reach  of  the  dissembler, 
and  venture  that  last  inevitable  inquiry  about  Grandmama's  teeth* 
and  we  all  know  the  fatal  and  conclusive  answer.  We  make  no 
exception  to  our  rule  of  mistrust  in  such  cases  in  favour  of  De 
Maistre,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  toleration  and  philosophy 
in  argument.  Tolerant  he  no  doubt  was,  as  the  suspected  guest 
of  a  schismatic  autocrat ;  and  as  long  as  force  sought  to  silence 
his  voice,  he  only  demanded  free  discussion  and  a  fair  philoso- 
phical field ;  but  if  the  government  of  his  hopes  had  been  esta* 
blished,  what  would  have  been  the.  change  ?  For  our  part,  we 
feel  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  matter,  and  have  a  comfort-^ 
able  conviction  tlmt,  circumstances  permitting,  the  system  of 
which  this  most  Christian  philosopher  was  the  advocate  would 
have  condenmed  him  to  the  painful  necessity  of  having  us 
burned  as  heretics,  or,  at  the  very  least,  hanged  as  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.  In  vain  he  tells  us  in  his  favourite  Latin  that  Us 
rule  of  conduct  is,  tantum  contends  in  republica  quantum  probari 
tuts  civibus  possisy  we  cannot  be  reassured.  A  certain  number 
of  chosen  heretics  might  indeed  have  been  reserved,  like  intellec-r 
timl  gladiators^  for  controversial  combats,  but  with  the  rabble  he 
would  evidently  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  parley. 
Like  Ulysses  (we  beg  his  Majesty  of  Ithaca's  pardon  for  men- 
tioning him  almost  in  the  same  breath  with  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood)  when  he  harangues  the  Greeks  in  the  second  book  of  the 
*  Iliad,'  M.  de  Maistre  might  indeed  only  have  used  the  sceptre 
of  the  King  of  Bangs,  had  it  been  confided  to  him,  to  add  autho- 
rity to  his  eloquence  while  addressing  his  equals ;  but  had  any 
inferior  rebel  opposed  him,  we  feel  convinced  that,  like  Ulysses, 
he  would  have  felt  no  scruple  in  laying  about  him  with  his 
sceptre,  and  belabouring  the  audacious  rebel  with  it. 
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We  have  attempted  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades his  writings.  A  more  complete  analysis  of  his  works 
Vould  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  Article ;  they  treat 
of  almost  every  subject  within  the  range  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  politics,  and  his  earnest  and  elaborate  defence  of  the 
Papacy  might  alone  famish  matter  for  volumes  of  criticism* 
If,  however,  the  foregoing  pages  induce  some  of  our  readers  to 
study  his  writings,  we  shall  not  consider  that  our  labour  has 
been  misspent.  Every  true  lover  of  liberty  and  humanity  must 
rise  from  the  task  invigorated  and  refreshed  —  strengthened  in 
an  opposite  faith,  and  proud  of  those  conquests  against  which 
even  such  attacks  are  impotent.  It  is  no  despicable  advantage 
to  a  liberal  mind  to  meet  now  and  then  with  a  worthy  adver- 
sary. In  the  security  of  undisturbed  possession,  we  are  agt  to 
disregard  the  most  valuable  blessings  ;  they  only  become  really 
our  own  when  we  have  defended  and,  so  to  speak,  reconquered 
them.  It  is  good  to  have  to  find  reasons  for  opinions  which  we 
have  inhaled  in  the  moral  atmosphere  around  us  rather  than 
acquired  by  any  individual  mental  process :  it  is  like  regaining 
a  family  inheritance  after  a  long  and  arduous  suit.  In  another 
point  of  view,  too,  the  works  of  De  Maistre  are  instructive* 
On  the  Continent  they  are  quoted  and  eulogised  daily  by  men 
who,  without  his  talents,  have  inherited  all  his  views,  and  a 
numerous  tribe  of  degenerate  followers  devoutly  repeat  his  fear- 
ful paradoxes  as  though  they  were  oracular  truths.  It  is  well 
that  every  one  should  know  to  what  structure  these  fragments 
belong,  notwithstanding  their  specious  beauty.  The  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  more  plausible  name  of  Beaction,  is 
once  more  abroad :  it  may  be  useful  to  study  its  meaning  in  the 
works  of  one  of  its  most  explicit  and  consistent  advocates.  We 
may  gather  a  just  notion  of  its  baneful  influence  on  the  ignorant 
and  the  narrow-minded,  by  seeing  to  what  monstrous  paradoxes 
and  wilful  blindness  it  reduced  one  of  the  clearest  intellects  of  the 
age,  and  to  what  terrible  logical  conclusions  it  conducted  one 
so  highly  gifted  that  the  negation  of  Progress  seems  a  blasphemy 
tinder  his  pen,  and  that  his  most  determined  opponents,  while 
detesting  his  doctrines  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  Would  that  he 
Bad  been  one  of  us ! 
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Art,  II.  —  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story ^  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor  of 
Law  at  Harvard  University,  Edited  by  his  Son,  W.  W, 
Story.    London:  1851. 

HPhe  Virginian  planter  used  to  boast,  it  was  said,  of  his  re- 
semblance in  character  and  position  to  an  ancient  E.oman. 
But  when  the  United  States  are  seeking  for  a  flattering  parallel 
with  Rome,  we  would  advise  them  to  place  it  in  the  decided 
vocation  of  their  citizens  to  the  sciences  of  Government  and 
Law.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Europe  is  not  premature 
in  reproaching  America  with  living  on  a  borrowed  literature. 
But>  supposing  the  charge  to  be  well  founded  in  the  case  of 
poetry  and  metaphysics,  (and  we  perceive  Story  writes  to  his 
son,  *  I  am  tired,  as  well  as  yourself,  of  the  endless  imitations  by 

*  Ainerican  poets,  of  the  forms,  and  figures,  and  topics  of  British 

*  poetry.  It  is  time  we  had  something  of  our  own:')  the  very 
opposite  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  Jurisprudence.  The  profession 
of  the  Law  constitutes  its  real  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of 
character  and  talent. 

The  juridical  foundations,  it  is  true,  are  the  same  in  both 
countries.  On  the  adoption  of  the  Common  Law  being  discussed 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  opinion  of  President 
Adams,  then  Vice-President,  ^  as  of  a  great  lawyer  (which  he 
^  certainly  was)  and  as  a  great  revolutionary  patriot,  was  called 

*  for  on  every  side.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  emphatically 
^  declared  to  the  whole  Senate,  that  if  he  had  ever  imagined 
^  that  the  Common  Law  had  not  by  the  Revolution  become  the 

*  law  of  the  United  States  under  its  new  government,  he  never 

*  would  have  drawn  his  sword  in  the  contest.     So  dear  to  him 

*  were  the  great  privileges  which  that  law  recognised  and  en- 

*  forced.'  The  Reports  of  Westminster  Hall  have  not  been 
published  many  weeks,  before  they  are  carefully  and  respectfully 
studied  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other:  fortunately, 
however,  with  an  enlarged  and  independent  judgment.  Ame- 
rican lawyers  are  not  so  strict  as  those  of  the  mother  country  in 
their  attachment  to  every  thing  in  the  Common  Law,  and  readily 

*  yield  to  rational  expositions  as  they  stand  on  a  more  general 

*  jurisprudence : '  and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  sup- 
posed to  offer  great  advantages  for  a  comprehensive  re-examination 
into  principles.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  look  in  vain  over 
the  legal  literature  of  England  forenames  to  put  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Livingstone,  Kent,  and  Story.  Lord  Bacon  fondly 
hoped,  that  future  ages  might  ask,  whether  he  or  Coke  had  done 
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most  for  the  Law  of  England.  The  adoption  of  the  writings  of 
Coke  at  that  turning  period  of  our  legal  history,  as  the  exclusive 
model  for  the  lawyers  of  after  times,  makes  it  impossible  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  change  introduced  into 
our  books  and  methods  if  this  expectation  had  been  realised. 
As  it  is,  we  have  so  often  sacrificed  principles  to  precedents,  that 
even  Lord  Stowell  reluctantly  admits  to  his  correspondent, 
(i.  556.)  *  I  rather  think  we  are  too  fond  of  cases.' 

Joseph  Story  was  bom  at  the  fishing  town  of  Marblehead, 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  and  died  at  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  in  1845,  aged  sixty-six.  We  see  no  signs  of  what 
his  son  calls  ^  the  Calvinism  of  its  scenery,'  uniting  with  the 
Calvinism  of  its  pulpit  in  leaving  any  characteristic  impression 
on  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  four  years  (from  sst.  15  to 
set.  19)  that  he  passed  at  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was  de&« 
tined  to  become  so  great  an  ornament,  were  marked  by  nothing 
personal  so  much  as  by  the  early  assertion  of  his  intellectual 
freedom  in  abandoning  the  religious  opinions  of  his  family. 
Whilst  there,  the  young  Calvinist,  the  son  of  Elisha  Story  and 
Mehitable  Pedrick,  became  a  Unitarian.  After  four  years  erf 
preparatory  study  at  Marblehead  and  Salem,  and  four  years  of 
^ccessful  practice  at  the  Essex  Bar,  we  find  him  Member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  afterwards  chosen 
Speaker.  In  1812,  Mr.  Madison  appointed  him,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  appointment  obliged  him  to  reside  at  Washington 
during  the  winter,  and  to  travel  in  circuit  twice  a  year  through* 
out  the  seaboard  States  of  New  England.  Meantime  Salem 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  1829.  In  which  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  at  Harvard  University^ 
and  transferred  his  family  to  Cambridge,  where  he  closed  Ins 
honourable  life*  Thus  was  he,  during  the  space  of  thirty-four 
years,  a  most  distinguished  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  hid 
country ;  during  the  last  sixteen  being  also  a  most  distinguished 
teacher  of  law  in  its  most  celebrated  University:  at  the  same 
time  the  author  of  more  text  books  both  of  a  higher  order  and 
on  almost  every  branch  of  jurisprudence  than  any  writer  of  his 
age. 

The  world  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  fame  of  one  of  its 
greatest  jurists:  and  after  reading  his  Life  and  Miscellaneous 
Writings,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  popularity.  Yast  professional  erudition  was 
not  purchased  by  him  at  the  expense  of  general  usefulness  gs 
a^eeableness.  He  could  never  have  been  suspected  of  being  so 
engrossed  by  business,  as  to  leave  his  clerk  to  choose  his  wife  or 
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Mends  for  him.  His  early  love  of  literature  remained  with  him 
to  the  last^  and  both  Basil  Hall  and  Lord  Carlisle  have  recorded 
the  attractions  of  his  society.  'He  seems  also  to  have  had  always 
leisure  for  every  possible  demand  of  public  duty  or  private  friend- 
ship. Defective  branches  of  the  law^  as  the  Bankrupt  Law  and 
Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States^  found  in  him  a  zealous  re- 
former :  and  he  presided  over  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
[Report,  with  well  considered  distinctions,  in  favour  of  a  code  for 
Massachusetts,  The  notes  he  contributed  to  Wheaton's  Beports, 
£11  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  closely  printed  pages.  He  na 
sooner  heard  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  s  project  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Overruled  Cases,  and  an  edition  of  Hobart's  Beports  with  anno- 
tations, than  he  zealously  proffered  his  assistance,  rejoicing  ^  that 

*  there  are  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  willing  to  devote  their  leisure 
^  to  the  correction  and  ministration  of  the  noble  science  of  the 
^  law.     It  is  redeeming  the  pledge  which  Lord  Coke  seems  to 

*  think, every  man  impHcitly  gives  to  our  profession,  on  entering 

*  it.     It  is  eminently  useful,  because  it  accustoms  lawyers  to 

*  reason  upon  principle,  and  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  boundary 

*  of  authority :  I  want  to  get  a  copy  and  interleave  it,  so  as  to 

*  provide  gradually  for  a  new  edition.  Pray  do  not  think  that 
^  anything  in  which  I  can  aid  you  will  be  a  labour  to  me.'  He 
furnished  various  articles  to  the  American  Jurist:  and  those 
contributed  by  him  to  his  friend  Dr.  Francis  Lieber's  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana,  extended  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
in  closely  printed  double  columns.  Nor  was  this  voluntary  aid- 
dition  to  his  labours  limited  to  professional  subjects^  Was  a 
cemetery  to  be  consecrated  at  Mount  Auburn,  a  eulogy  to  be 
delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a  colleague,  a  free-trade  memorial  to 
be  drawn  up,  a  hortatory  lecture  to  be  pronounced  to  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute  or  to  a  Literary  Society,  the  great  Jurist 
answered  to  the  call  with  equal  alacrity  and  ability. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  in  American  life,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  honest  and  earnest  citizen  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  and  good  will  of  all  his  countrymen.  These  are 
the  question  of  the  Constitution  —  or  on  what  terms  State 
Sovereignties  and  the  Federal  Sovereignty,  are  to  be  adjusted — 
and  the  question  of  Slavery. 

Joseph  Story  entered  public  life  in  1805,  when  Federalism 
was  so  predominant  in  Massachusetts,  that  his  avowed  sjrmpathy 
with  the  BepubUcan  party,  and  his  consequent  support  of  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  not  only  seriously 
injured  him  in  his  profession,  but  to  a  great  degree  excluded 
him  from  the  best  society.  Many  years  afterwards,  in  a  q>eech 
in  the  Convention  of  Massadiusetts,  he  retraced  with  great  feel- 
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ing  the  party  animosities  of  those  times, — not  regretting  the 
course  his  judgment  then  led  him  to  adopt,  but  reflecting  with 
the  most  profound  melancholy  on  the  averted  eyes  it  had  cost 
him,  and  deprecating  his  contemporaries  leaving  to  their  children 
the  bitter  inheritance  of  similar  contentions.  Yet  he  can  never 
have  held  extreme  opinions  or  have  maintained  them  with  offen- 
sive violence.  In  a  biographical  letter  to  Mr,  Everett,  speaking 
of  this  period,  he  observes,  *  I  will  add,  because  it  is  but  conunon 

*  justice  to  myself,  that,  though  an  ardent  republican^  I  was 

*  always  liberal  and  stood  by  sound  principles.  I  was  avowedly 
^  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  little  infected 

*  with  Virginia  notions,  as  to  men  or  measures.'  Afterwards, 
when  party  nomenclature  turned  into  Whig  and  Democratic, 
and  he  now  voted  with  the  Whigs,  he  was  conscious  of  no 
alteration  in  himself.     *  I  seem  simply  to  have  stood  still  in  my 

*  political  belief,  while  parties  have  revolved  about  me :  so  that 

*  though  of  the  same  opinions  now  as  ever,  I  find  my  name  has 

*  changed  from  Democrat  to  Whig,  but  I  know  not  how  or  why.* 
He  states,  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  that  their  materials  had  been  mainly  derived  from 
the  Federalist  and  the  judgments  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  Probably, 
therefore,  more  of  difference  than  he  was  quite  aware  of  had 
crept  into  this  branch  of  his  opinions.  At  all  events,  these 
authorities  brought  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  dogmatical  of  his  early  chiefs.  Kent,  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  address  with  which  the  most  debateable 
points  of  American  constitutional  contests  are  handled  in  Story's 
Commentaries,  expresses  his  admiration  of  *the  bold  and  free 

*  defence  of  sound  doctrine  against  the  insidious,  mischievous, 

<  and  malignant  attacks  of  Jefferson.'  The  explicit  systematising 
of  Mr,  J.  Story's  constitutional  creed  had  evidently  been  reserved 
for  his  coming  within  the  orbit  of  C.  J.  Marshall,  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  But  the  estrangement  between 
himself  and  Jefferson  commenced  earlier :  at  least  as  early  as 
Jefferson's  discovery  in  Congress,  that  Story  meant  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  to  freely  act  on  it.  This  was  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo  of  1809.  Story  on  that  occasion  described 
the  Embargo  as  the  mad  scheme  which  Jefferson  with  his  usual 

<  visionary  obstinacy  was  determined  to  maintain.'  He  himself 
considered  it  destructive  of  New  England:  and  a  confidential 
letter  to  Mr.  Fay  (p.  177.)  authenticates  the  sincerity  of  his 
alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  attributed  his  defeat 
*to   Story,  one   pseudo   republican:'    and    never   forgave  it. 

*  Pseudo-republican  of  course  I  must  be  (says  the  Judge),  as 

*  every  one  was  in  Mr,  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  dared  to  doubt 
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*  of  his  infallibility.'  Even  if  this  provocation  had  heen 
avoided,  the  alienation  must  have  broken  ont  sooner  or  later. 
Story  found  out,  as  member  of  Congress,  that  New  England 

*  was  to  obey  but  not  to  be  trusted.      This,  in   my  humble 

*  judgment   (he   adds),  was  the  steady  policy  of  Mr.  JeiFer- 

*  son  at  all  times.     We  were  to  be  kept  divided,  and  thus  used 

*  to  neutralise  each  other.'  But,  besides  these  jarring  jealousies, 
two  men  of  such  different  views  and  natures  could  not  long 
have  drawn  cordially  toorether.  After  the  veil  was  raised 
by  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  correspondence,  Story  writes 
to  Mr.  Everett  (1832):  *  Every  day  I  perceive  more  and  more 

*  the  effect  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  extraordinary  opinions  and  acts  in 

*  every  department  of  our  government.  It  is  time  his  corre- 
^  spondence  was  fairly  and  freely  reviewed.'  General  Jackson, 
when  President,  bore  difference  of  opinion  and  independence  of 
character  as  impatiently  as  Jefferson  had  done :  and,  speaking 
of  Story,  called  him  *the  most  dangerous  man  in  America.' 
Meanwhile,  Story  in  1831  was  mourning  over  the  change  in 
constitutional  practices  and  doctrines.     *  I  have  for  a  long  time 

*  known  that  the  present  rulers  and  their  friends  were  hostile  to 

*  the  judiciary,  and  have  been  expecting  some  more  decisive 

*  demonstrations  than  had  yet   been  given  out.     The  recent 

*  attacks  in  Georgia  and  the  recent  nullification  doctrine  in 

*  South  Carolina  are  parts  of  the  same  general   system,  the 

*  object  of  which  is  to  elevate  an  exclusive  State  Sovereignty 

*  upon  the  ruins  of  the  general  government.'  Three  years  later 
he  writes  in  still  greater  despair  from  Washington;   *  Every 

*  thing  here  is  as  uncertain  as  it  possibly  can  be  except  the 

*  President's  will.     And  I  confess  that  I  feel  humiliated  at  the 

*  truth,  which  cannot  be  disguised,  that  although  we  live  under 

*  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  are  in  fact  under  the  absolute  rule 

*  of  a  single  man. .  . .  The  question  who   shall  be  the  next 

*  President,  mingles  with  every  measure.'  Yet  Story's  expec* 
tations  were  by  this  time  pitched  at  so  low  a  level  that  he  would 
not  have  been  hard  to  satisfy.  Witness  his  pleasure  in  1840  at 
the  success  of  General  Harrison's  nomination.    *  His  talents  are 

*  not  of  a  high  order,  and  at  this  hour  he  is  filling  the  office  of 

*  clerk  of  a  County  Court  in  Ohio.     What,  however,  seenas  to 

*  give  him  strength,  is  that  he  is  poor  and  honest :  or  as  Mr. 

*  Abbott  Lawrence  said  the  other  day  to  me,  "  the  people  believe 

*  "  that  he  won't  lie  and  won't  steal."     The  real  truth  is,  that 

*  the  people  are  best  pleased  with  a  man  whose  talents  do  not 

*  elevate  him  so  much  above  the  mass  as  to  become  an  object  of 

*  jealousy  or  envy.     The  prospect  of  his  being  President  is 

*  quite  encouraging.' 
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Meanwhile  Story's  sanguine  Tiew  of  the  general  aspect  of 
American  politics  had  long  abated.  As  far  back  as  1818^  he 
had  written:  — 

*  There  is  no  rallying  point  for  any  party.  Indeed  every  thing  is 
scattered.  Eepublicans  and  Federalists  are  as  much  divided  among 
themselves,  as  the  parties  were  formerly  from  each  other.  I  do  not 
regret  the  change.  I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  the  nation  was  in 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  its  intestine  divisions;  and  fortunately 
among  men  of  real  talent,  real  virtue,  and  real  patriotism,  there  are 
now  few,  if  any,  differences  of  opinion.  But  a  new  race  of  men  is 
springing  up  to  govern  the  nation :  they  are  the  hunters  after  popu- 
larity, men  ambitious  not  of  the  honour  so  much  as  of  the  profits  of 
office, — the  demagogues,  whose  principles  hang  laxly  upon  them, 
and  who  follow  not  so  much  what  is  right,  as  what  leads  to  a  tempo- 
rary vulgar  applause.  ...  I  have  done  with  party  politics :  my 
heart  is  sick  of  the  scenes  of  strife  and  sometimes  of  profligacy  which 
it  presents.  I  have  no  desire  ever  again  to  enter  the  contest  for 
popular  favour.  Yet,  I  hope>  I  love  my  country  and  its  institution?, 
and  I  know  that  I  reverence  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.' 

By  1835  the  prospect  had  further  darkened: — 

*  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  often  lauded  as  the  true  protector  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  is  ready,  under  the  strong  bonds  of  party 
union  and  executive  patronage,  to  yield  up  both.  The  duration  of 
their  office  is  too  short  to  secure  independence  of  action,  and  the 
elections  are  too  much  under  the  power  of  mere  demagogues. 
Hence  the  gradual  change  of  public  men  from  a  lofty  firmness  to  a 
temporising  policy.'  . 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  in  1845.  is  still  more  de- 
sponding :  — 

*  Li  every  way  which  I  look  at  the  future  I  can  see  little  or  no 
ground  of  hope  for  our  country.  We  are  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
Corruption  and  profligacy,  demagoguism  and  recklessness,  charac- 
terise the  times,  and  I  for  one  am  unable  to  say  where  the  thing  is 
to  end.  You,  as  a  young  man,  should  cling  to  hope :  I,  as  an  old 
man,  know  that  it  is  all  in  vain.' 

In  this  same  year  the  change  of  opinion  from  those  of  the 
*  Old  Court,'  especially  on  great  constitutional  questions,  is 
given  as  the  main  reason  of  his  intended  resignation. 

*  New  men  and  new  opinions  have  succeeded.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Constitution,  so  vital  to  the  country,  which  in  former  times  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  whole  Court,  no  longer  maintain  their- 
ascendancy.  I  am  the  last  member  now  living  of  the  old  Court,  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  remain  where  I  can  no  lopger  hope  to  see  those 
doctrines  recognised  and  enforced.' 
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As  an  enlightened  friend  to  republican  institutions,  Mr,  Justice 
Story  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  every  form  of  educational 
training,  by  which  he  conceived  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
might  be  elevated.  From  their  direct  tendency  to  raise  me- 
chanics and  artisans  to  the  rank  of  scientific  engineers,  he  set  a 
high  value  on  Mechanics'  Institutes;   predicting  that  ^they 

*  were  destined  to  work  more  important  changes  in  the  struc- 
^ture  of  society  and  the  improvement  in  the  arts  than  any 

*  single  event,  since  the  invention  of  printing.'  But  he  was 
even  more  desirous  to  qualify  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  political  franchises  which  the  constitution  en- 
trusted to  them,  than  to  cultivate  their  inventive  powers  as 
intelligent  mechanics.  He  has  expressed  as  forcibly  as  Wash- 
ington himself  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  a  Bepublican  form  of  government 
can  be  a  blessing  to  a  people,  or  probably  be  prolonged.  In  a 
lecture  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  he 
particularly  insists  on  the  science  of  Government,  as  being  ati 
indispensable  branch  oi  popular  educaticm  in  connexion  with 
popular  institutions. 

*  A  Republic,  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  government,  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  people  more  vigilance  and  constant  exertion  than 
all  others.  The  American  EepubHc,  above  all  others,  demands  from 
every  citizen  unceasing  vigilance  and  exertion  ;  since  we  have  deli- 
berately dispensed  with  every  guard  against  danger  or  ruin  except 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  founded 
on  the  basis  that  the  people  have  wisdom  enough  to  frame  their  own 
system  of  government,  and  public  spirit  enough  to  preserve  it ;  that 
tiiey  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  ;  and  that  they  will  not 
submit  to  have  them  taken  from  them  by  force.  We  have  silently 
assumed  the  fundamental  truth  that,  as  it  never  can  be  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  prostrate  their  own  political  equality 
and  happiness,  so  they  never  can  be  seduced,  by  flattery  or  corrup- 
tion, by  the  intrigues  of  faction  or  the  arts  of  ambition,  to  adopt  any 
measures  which  shall  subvert  them.  If  this  confidence  in  ourselves 
be  justified  (and  who  among  Americans  does  not  feel  a  just  pride  in 
^ideavouring  to  maintain  it  ?)  let  us  never  forget  that  it  can  be  justi- 
fied only  by  a  watchfulness  and  zeal  proportionate  to  our  confidence. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  wiser  and  better 
and  purer  than  any  other  nation  yet  has  been,  if  we  are  to  count 
upon  success.' 

It  was  in  this  view  that  he  thought  so  highly  of  Lieber's  *  Poli- 

*  tical  Ethics ; '  *  and,  besides  abridging  his  own  Commentaries  for 

*  He  considered  De  Tocqueville's  work  on  America  to  have  been 
overrated ;  and  the  son  complains  that  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  his 
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the  Law  Scliool,  himself  drew  up  a  book  cajled  the  Constitutional 
Class  Booky  in  which  *  the  principles  of  the  government  of  the 

*  United  States  are  familiarly  explained ;  and  which  was  pub- 

*  lished  in  the  *'  School  Library  "  and  introduced  as  a  text  book 

*  into  various  schools,'*  When  may  we  hope  to  see  any  thing  of 
the  sort  written  by  a  judge  for  the  National  Schools  of  Eng- 
land ?     The  nearest  approach  to  it  at  present  is  the  ^  Politics^ 

*  Philosophy'  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Of  the  many  forms  which  political  controversy  may  assume 
In  the  United  States,  that  of  Negro  slavery  is  the  most  hateful 
and  most  exciting.  The  side  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Story  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  races  of  both  the  southern  and  western  States,  was 
at  once  determined  by  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  the 
humanity  of  his  heart.  The  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Cherokee 
nation  by  the  State  of  Georgia  wrung  from  him  the  exclamation, 
'  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  more  affected  by  the  considera* 
^  tion,  that  they  and  all  their  race  are  destined  to  destruction, 
f  And  I  feel,  as  an  -American,  disgraced  by  our  gross  violation 

*  of  the  public  faith  towards  them.     I  fear,  and  greatly  fear, 

*  that  in  the  course  of  Providence  there  will  be  dealt  to  us 

*  a  heavy  retributive  justice.'  The  *  institution '  of  the  South 
found  as  little  favour  with  him.  When  he  learned  on  his  New 
England  Circuits  that  the  .  Slave  Trade  was  still  carried  on 
there,  so  yehement  was  his  denunciation  of  it  in  his  charges  to 
the  grand  juries,  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  He  disregarded  the  threat  *of  hurling  him  from  the 
^  bench,'  equally  with  the  obloquy,  to  which  his  judicial  decisions 
in  cases  of  slavery  exposed  him,  as  either  side  might  happen  to 
1)0  offended  by  them.  Though  ever  opposed  to  slavery,  he  took 
his  stand,  as  a  judge  on  the  Constitution ;  and  when  his  decision 
in  the  case  of  lejeune  Eugenie y  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
JBnglish  Courts,  he  still  retained  his  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, observing  only  on  the  hardship  of  having  Sir  W.  Scott 
:and  the  King's  Bench  on  his  back.     When  at  liberty,  as  a  pri- 

father's  work.  *  You  know  (says  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  in 
•a  letter  to  Lieber)  '  ten  times  as  much  as  he  does  of  the  actual  work- 

*  ing  of  the  system,  and  of  its  true  theory.' 

*  *  School  books  for  children  on  History  might  very  beneficially 
begin  with  a  short  and  plainly  written  account  of  our  present  Con- 
istitution,  including  a  concise  statement  of  the  nature  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Law.  These  subjects  appear  to  me  quite  as  important 
for  a  poor  child  to  learn,  as  about  the  battle  of  Hastings  or  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  .  .  .  For  children  as  a  class-book  Chambers'  **  Politicid 
^*  Economy  for  use  in  Schools  "  may  advantageously  be  adopted.'— 
JSgmon^  School  Economy. 
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Tate  citizen,  to  act  on  legislative  considerations,  lie  enlarged  his 
views  proportionally*  So  strong  was  his  feeling  on  the  Missouri 
compromise,  that  the  only  exception  which  he  made,  after  he 
was  on  the  Bench,  in  meddling  with  anything  which  could  be 
called  politics,  was  taking  part  in  a  meeting  to  protest  against  it.* 
He  was  further  stung  by  the  insolence  of  Randolph's  claim  for 
Virginian  supremacy ;  and  he  frequently  reverts  to  the  question, 
as  he  put  it  to  Mr.  Ticknof  in  1828:  *  Depend  upon  it,  what- 

*  ever  may  be  the  present  cross  current  of  debate,  the  question 

*  must  come  to  the  sheer  point,  whether  the  South  shall  govern 

*  the  East  now  and  for  ever.'     In  1833  he  writes  to  Mr.  Peters, 

*  Upon  politics   I  am  fixed.     The  late  compromise  is  a  sur- 

*  render  of  the  Constitution  to  which  under  no  circumstances 

*  will  I  be  either  a  party  or  a  quiet  looker  on.'  This  evil  was 
consummated  in  his  opinion  by  President  Tyler,  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Slave  State.  While  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  yet  pending,  he  declared 
that 

*  It  would  be  a  grossly  unconstitutional  act ;  and  one  which  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
will  for  ever  give  the  South  a  most  mischievous  if  not  a  ruinous  pre* 
ponderance  in  the  Union.* 

The  means  are  described,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  as  being  of  a 
piece  with  the  end :  — 

*  Pray  do  not  ask  me  how  all  these  things  are  brought  about.  I 
should  blush  to  put  on  paper  what  my  belief  is.  There  are  ample 
means  to  accomplish  any  ends  in  power  and  patronage,  &c  &c.  &c.> 
and  Lord  Coke  has  told  us  that  &c.  &c.  are  signs  full  of  meaning  ia 
the  law.  I  think  they  have  a  still  more  pregnant  meaning  out  of  the 
law.  This  government  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  corrupt ; 
and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic  will  not  be  less  a 
matter  of  history  in  an  age  or  two  at  farthest  than  that  of  other  re- 
publics whose  fate  is  recorded  in  past  annals.  However,  the  present 
crisis  will  soon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  people ;  and  we  shall 
go  on  as  we  may,  until  by  some  convulsion  we  come  to  a  full  stop. 
When  that  will  be  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy.  You  may  live  to  wit- 
ness it' 

His  aversion  to  the  compromise  was  scarcely  more  decided  on 
the  ground  of  its  affirming  the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  than  on  the 
ground  of  its  destroying  the  proportions  upon  which  the  balance 

*  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  voting 
at  elections.  Since  it  was  a  joke  in  the  family,  his  voting  one  way, 
and  his  coachman  who  drove  him  to  the  polling  booth,  voting  the 
other. 
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of  tbe  South  and  East  had  been  settled  in  the  Constitution.  He 
was  convinced,  as  fully  as  Clay  or  Webster,  that  their  last  and 
only  security  is  in  the  Union ;  but  in  his  opinion,  the  weight 
given  to  the  disturbing  forces  by  the  compromise  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  it. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  J.  Story's  peculiar  province  — 
junsprudence.  All  the  great  orators  of  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Everett,  have  been  lawyers.  The  law,  as  studied 
there,  seems  to  enlarge  the  mind  as  well  as  sharpen  it.*  But  a 
single  session  of  Congress  (1808-9)  satisfied  Story  that  it  would 
be  more  for  his  happiness  and  his  fame  to  withdraw  from  poli- 
tical and  party  controversy,  and  t^ply  himself  with  singleness 
of  heart  to  the  study  of  the  law,  *  at  all  times  the  object  of  his 
^  admiration,  and  almost  exclusive  devotion.'  He  was  made  a 
judge  in  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two ;  and  he  died  in 
harness  after  a  service  of  four  and  thirty  years.  We  will  not 
here  enter  on  the  examination  of  any  of  even  his  most  cele- 
brated judgments  during  this  long  and  eventful  period.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  the  annual  course  of  those  official  duties, 
— duties  so  unwisely  underpaid  in  America,  that  Story  himself, 
though  most  indifferent  to  money,  can  only  speak  of  tbe  position 
as  one  of  splendid  poverty.  The  observation  he  has  made  on  the 
extent  of  knowledge  required  of  a  legislator  for  so  many  States 
applies  almost  as  forcibly  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting 
the  winter  months  at  Washington.  In  his  case,  six  months  of 
every  year  were  taken  up  on  circuits — his  own  circuit  being  the 
great  maritime  district  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Khode  Island.     Kent  might  truly  say  to  him,  *  You  have, 

*  fortunately  for  yourself  and  for  your  country,  the  best  section  in 

*  the  country  for  the  application  of  your  powers,  and  havQ  much 

*  more  reason  than  Montesquieu  had,  to  thank  Heaven  that  you 

*  were  bom  and  educated  where  you  are  placed.'  At  that  time 
the  Commercial  Law  and  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  America 
were  pretty  much  what  they  had  been  in  England  before  the 
times  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  StowelL  Story  never  passes 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  those  two  eminent 
men ;  and  this  not  only  in  public,  but  also  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  answer  to  Adams,  who  had  de- 
clared that  they  were  no  more  to  be  quoted  than  the  Court 
Calendar.  His  account  of  the  condition  of  Equity  Jurisprudence 
throughout  America  at  this  period  is  equally  unfavourable.  It 
was  created  principally  by  Kent,  who  was  made  Chancellor  of 
New  York  in  1814.  So  rapid,  however,  was  the  subsequent 
progress  of  equitable  science,  that  by  1841  a  Court  of  Chancery 
had  sprung  up  in  every  county  of  almost  eveiy^  State,  where  all 
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proc^ediiigs  originatcfd^  s^nd  *  an  able  local  bar  had  been  created^ 
^  by  whom  the  business  was  so  well-managed,  that  small  causes 

*  seldom  got  into  the  Appellate  Court.'  There  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  comparison  between  the  different  systems  in  America^ 
Some  States  altogether  exclude  Equity  as  distinct  from  Law, 
some  confer  an  equitable  jurisdiction  on  their  Courts  of  Law, 
others  separate  Equity  and  Law  into  distinct  Courts,  as  in  Eng* 
land.  Story  on  the  whole  leaned  to  a  separation,  but  the  me^ 
chanism  boUi  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  of  a  Chancery  suit 
differed  so  widely  in  the  two  countries,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  Lord  Eldon,  he  assures  Mr.  Field,  Hhe  English 

*  system  could  not  have  existed  in  America  without  calling  forth 

*  legislative  interference  to  prevent  delays,  to  lessen  costs,  and  to 
^  give  simplicity  to  proceedings.' 

Story  was  fed  in  youth  on  the  dry  dust  of  what  Bentham 
called  Grim  Gribber.  He  began  life  with  a  profound  study  df 
the  black  letter  law  of  England ;  and  to  the  last,  when  grater 
fully  summoning  up  the  list  of  his  instructors,  delighted  to 
revert  to  Tidd.  But,  fortunately,  he  had  also  felt  a  higher  call. 
Though  be  pays  Kent  the  compliment  of  having  instructed  so 
many  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  truth,  that  the  gift  of 
uniting  a  deep  respect  for  precedents  with  an  habitual  inquiry 
into  their  consonance  with  principles,  is  not  unattainable,  how- 
ever rare,  it  is  clear  he  had  already  found  the  principles  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  that  he  had  trained  hjs  own  wellr 
constituted  nature  after  the  example  of  Pothier  and  Domat. 
No  man  can  have  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  happy 
faculty  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  of  yield- 
ing just  the  proper  weight  to  authority. 

Kecent  as  is  the  greater  part  of  American  Law,  it  has  shot  up 
with  so  vigorous  and  succulent  a  growth  that  it  is  natural  that 
the  profession  in  the  United  States  should  be  both  surprised 
and  mortified  at  the  little  notice  which  its  jurisprudence  has 
attracted  in  England ;  *  being  passed  by  with  utter  neglect,  as 
f  belonging  only  to  a  colonial  or  foreign  law.     There  is  how- 

*  ever  at  this  very  moment*(1831)  in  the  States  composing  the 

*  Union  a  population  of  about  thirteen  millions,  all  of  which 

*  claims  the  Common  Law  as  its  birthright,  and  all  of  which  is 

*  accustomed  to  study  the  Treatises  and  Reports  of  English 

*  Jurisprudence,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  practice  in  the 

*  profession  of  the  law.     In  several  of  the  States  Commercial 

*  Law  may  be  said  to  form  a  principal  business  of  the  Courts, 
^  and  to  be  examined  with  a  diligence  and  ability  equal  to  its 

*  vast  importance.  Not  an  English  decision  or  treatise  is  pub- 
f  lished  three  months,  before  it  finds  its  way  to  our  libraries,  and 
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*  j^  there  studied  and  criticised  with  profound  attention.*  It 
will  be  a  proud  distinction  to  Kent  and  Story,  that  they  have 
done  more  than  any  other  men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference 
of  English  lawyers  to  the  learning  of  their  American  brethren. 

Story,  mentioning  the  praises  given  to  Kent*s  Commentaries 
in  some  English  legal  publications,  adds,  *  this  is  as  it  should 

*  be ;  for,  England  is  deeply  interested  in  cultivating  a  thorough 

*  knowledge  of  American  jurisprudence :  and  it  would  betray  a 

*  lamentable  want  of  professional  ambition,  not  to  master  a  work 

*  which  has  become  our  first  juridical  classic,'  —  the  American 
Blackstone,  or  something  more.  The  testimony  borne  to  the 
services  of  Story  himself  is  of  a  more  direct  and  higher  order. 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligations 

*  under  which  he  has  laid  all  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the 

*  law,  especially  those  who  have  to  administer  it,  by  his  profound 
'^  and  learned  treatises  ;'  adding  that  *  the  respect  paid  to  Ame- 

*  rican  Reports  and  Law  Treatises  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and 

*  tends  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  theory  and  practice.* 
Mr.  Baron  Parke's  opinion  is  equally  favourable.  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  after  stating,  that  he  had  read  no  modern  treatise  of 
our  own  production  with  any  thing  like  the  pleasure  and  in- 
struction he  had  received  from  Story's  ^Conflict  of  Law,' goes  on 
to  say,  *  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  with  the  feeling,  which 

*  exists  in  our  Courts  at  present  in  respect  to  American  juris- 
^  prudence.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  respect;  we  do  not  indeed 
^  allow  your  Reports  to  be  cited  as  authority ;  but  that,  I  believe, 

*  is  out  of  consideration  to  the  Bar,  who  are  already  overburdened 

*  with  the  expensive  and  troublesome  multiplicity  of  our  own 

*  Reports.'  He  elsewhere  admits,  ^  a  comparison  with  your 
^  course  is  not  very  flattering  to  your  brethren  on  the  English 

*  Bench :  we  are,  it  is  true,  very  much  engrossed  by  practice 

*  before  we  are  made  Judges,  and  by  our  duties  afterwards ; 

*  perhaps    somewhat    more   so  than    is  your   lot  in  America. 

*  Still  that  will  not  account  for  the  whole  difference  between  us.* 
Lord  Campbell,  informing  him  that  his  library  was  now  en- 
riched with  the  whole  of  his  published  works,  proceeds  to  say, 

*  I  survey  with  increased  astonishment  your  extensive,  minute, 

*  exact,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  English  legal  writers  in  every 
^  department  of  the  law.     A  similar  testimony  to  your  judicial 

*  learning,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  be  offered  by  the  lawyei*s  of 

*  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  of  America,  and  we  should  all 
^  concur  in  placing  you  at  the  head  of  the  jurists  of  the  present 

*  age.'  In  fact,  Savigny  and  Mittermaier  have  given  in  theii? 
adhesion  in  the  present  volumes  under  their  own  hands :  And 
to  crown  these  fervent  tributes  after  the  most  approved  English 
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fashion,  when  the  great  American  jurist  proposed  to  visit  London> 
Lords  Brougham  and  Denman,  and  the  other  judges,  prepared 
to  celebrate  his  reception  by  a  public  dinner  at  Serjeants'  Inn. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Justice  Story  added 
to  his  labours  as  Judge  those  of  a  Professor :  and  it  is  to  this 
last  appointment  that  we  are  indebted  for  his  most  important 
works.  His  earlier  publications  had  been  those  of  an  English 
practising  lawyer  —  such  as  a  supplement  to  *  Comyn's  Digest,* 
new  editions  of  *Chitty  on  Bills,'  *  Abbott  on  Shipping,' 
^  'Lawes  on  Assumpsit.'  But  in  1830,  soon  after  his  acceptance 
of  the  Dane  Professorship  at  Harvard,  he  expressed  his  anxiety 
to  set  to  work  with  the  law  students,  and  prepare  some  written 
lectures,  *in  the  terrible  deficiency  of  good  elementary  books/ 
Accordingly  his  *  Treatise  on  Bailment '  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  good  intention,  and  as  the  first 
volume  *  of  a  series  on  Commercial  Law.    Next  followed  *  Com- 

*  Mr.  Justice  Story  furnished  an  admirable  article  to  the  *  North 

*  American  Review '  on  the  Literature  of  the  Maritime  Law.  It  is 
contained  in  a  notice  of  Jacobsen's  *  Laws  of  the  Sea  with  reference  to 

*  Maritime  Commerce  during  Peace  and  War/  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article  he  states  that  the  principal  value  of  Mr.  Jacob* 
sen's  work  to  an  American  (and  what  is  true  of  the  American  must 
be  true  also  of  the  Enghsh)  lawyer,  *  is  the  minute  accuracy  and  ful-' 

*  ness  with  which  it  gives  us  the  positive  and  customary  law  of  all  the 

*  maritime  nations  of  the  Continent.  And  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  a 
^  most  interesting,  and,  in  a  practical  view,  a  most  important  accession 

*  to  our  judicial  literature.     Of  the  maritime  law  of  Russia,  Prussia, 

*  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  we  have  hitherto  known  very 
'  little.    Yet  with  all  of  them  we  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  ;  and 

*  the  principles  of  their  jurisprudence  as  to  maritime  affairs,  both  in 

*  peace  and  war,  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  our  merchants,  nay 

*  more,  to  our  government.     This  is  not  all.     A  great  variety  of 

*  curious  and  difficult  questions  are  perpetually  arising  in  our  judicial 

*  tribunals,  where  the  positive  regulations  or  usages  of  other  con- 

*  tinental  nations  would  greatly  assist  us  in  forming  decisions,  which 

*  should   comport  with  general   convenience,  as  well   as  with  the 

*  general  principles  of  Law.   Many  are  the  cases  in  which  the  foreign 

*  usage  ought  to  incline  the  scale.     "We  owe  indeed  a  full  moiety  of 

*  our  present  commercial  law  to  the  positive  ordinances  or  usages 

*  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  they  have  been  delivered  to  us  by 
'  their  eminent  jurists.     They  seem  now  inclined  to  borrow  from  us 

*  in  return  ;  and  thus  perhaps  national  comity  may  gradually  establish 

*  a  nearly  uniform  system  of  commercial  jurisprudence  throughout 

*  the  whole  civilised  world.'  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  a  great  com- 
mercial lawyer ;  there  has  been  no  greater.  After  the  above  passage, 
we  may  conceive  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  would  have  welcomed 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Levi,  and  the  project  of  an  International  Com* 
mercial  Code. 
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f  mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  It  was 
(announced  by  him,  as  another  portion  of  the  labours  devolving 
on  him  in  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship ;  and  it 
immediately  placed  his  authority  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  on  a 
level  with  that  of  C.  J.  Marshall  himself.  *  Whoever,'  says 
Mr.  Bancroft,  *  would  understand  our  form  of  government,  must 

*  study  the  Commentaries  of  Story.'  His  greatest  work  (at 
least  he  himself  thought  it  so)  was  his  next  payment  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  his  Law  School.  It  was  published  in 
1834.  Appropriately  eulogised  by  C.  J.  Tindal  and  the  Juris- ^ 
consults  of  France  and  Germany,  it  met  with  its  most  eloquent 
admirer  in  Mr.  Webster :  — 

'  It  is  a  great  truth  that  England  has  never  produced  any  eminent 
writer  on  national  or  general  public  law,  no  elementary  writer,  who 
made  the  subject  his  own,  who  has  breathed  his  own  breath  into  it, 
and  made  it  live.  In  English  judicature,  Sir  W.  Scott,  it  is  true, 
has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  prize 
causes,  and  in  our  day  Mackintosh  has  written  a  paper  of  some  merit. 
But  where  is  your  English  Grotius  ?  Where  is  your  English  Bar- 
beyrac  ?  Has  England  produced  one  ?  Not  one !  The  English  mind 
has  never  been  turned  to  the  discussion  of  general  public  law.  We 
must  go  to  the  Continent  for  the  display  of  genius  in  this  department 
of  human  knowledge.  What  have  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall 
done  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  public  law  ?  With  the  exception 
of  a  tract  by  Mansfield  of  considerable  merit,  more  great  principled 
of  public  law  have  been  discussed  and  settled  by  this  court  within  th^ 
last  twenty  years,  than  in  all  the  Common  Law  Courts  of  England 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  Nay,  more  important  subjects  of  law 
have  been  examined  and  passed  upon  by  this  bench  in  a  series  of 
twenty  years  than  in  all  Europe  for  a  century  past,  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  add,  that  one  in  the  midst  of  you  has  favoured  the  world  with 
a  treatise  on  public  law,  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Grotius,  to  be  th^ 
companion  of  the  *^  Institutes," — a  work  that  is  now  regarded  by  thd 
judicature  of  the  world  as  the  great  book  of  the  age, — **  Story's  Con- 
"flictofLaws."' 

Another  year  had  scarcely  passed,  and  then  came  out  his 

*  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence.'  It  was  not  only  received 
in  America  as  calculated  *  to  teach  its  transatlantic  teachers,'  but 
Lord  Campbell  took  it  with  him  to  Dublin  in  that  character, 
and  has  recognised  how,  on  a  particular  point  peculiarly  English, 
he  found  more  information  in  it  than  in  any  English  publica- 
tion. Its  philosophical  merits  at  once  carried  its  fame  over  the 
Continent,  where  Mittermaier  has  borne  witness  that  its  extenr 
sive  views  must  make  it  interesting  to  the  jurists  of  all  nations. 
By  this  time,  now  aged  fifty-six,  he  says,  he  had  published  seven 
volumes ;  and  in  five  or  six  more  could  accomplish  all  he  pro- 
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posed.  But  of  these,  all  he  lived  to  complete  was  a  Treatise  on 
Agency,  and  another  on  Partnership.  The  miracle  is,  how  he 
performed  so  much,  considering  the  demand  made  on  his  time 
over  and  above  his  judicial  duties  by  superintendence  of  hie 
Law  School,  by  two  hours  lectures  daily  there,  and  by  pre- 
siding over  its  extra  moot  courts. 

The  grades  of  the  profession  in  America  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  formal  etiquette  of  England.*  *  Every  solicitor  is  a 
^  councillor,  and  every  councillor  acts  at  times  as  a  solicitor. 

*  We  find  no  inconvenience  from  this  course,'  says  Story.  So 
at  the  other  end  of  the  profession,  the  Judges  do  not  think  it 
beneath  their  judicial  dignity  to  take  part  as  teachers  of  incept- 
ing students.  In  the  eulogy  on  Professor  Ashmun,  it  is  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  he  had  been  associated  early  with  Judge 
Howe,  who  had  established  a  Law  School  at  Northampton  of 
very  high  character.  When  Kent  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  enactment,  by  which 
any  person  above  sixty  years  of  age  is  disabled  from  holding  a 
judicial  office,  he  only  added  to  his  honours  by  those  lectures 
at  Columbia  College,  of  which  the  world  has  since  the  benefit  as 
represented  in  his  Commentaries.  Story's  case  is  still  stronger* 
America  «nd  the  whole  civilised  world  are  the  wiser  and  the 
better  for  the  absence  of  prejudice,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
finite  with  his  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  of 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  College. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  an  account  of  his  Law  School; 
It  may  instruct  and  animate  the  new  establishments  now  form- 
ing (better  late  than  never)  in  the  English  Inns  of  Court.  In 
the  year  1828,  he  had  declined  the  Royal  Professorship  of  Law 
at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  oblige  him  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  time  to  drilling  and  lectures,  and  judicial 
conversations.     *  The  school,'  he  answered,  *  cannot  flourish  ex- 

*  cept  by  such  constant  efforts ;  and  I  should  not  willingly  see  it 
^  wither  under  my  hands.   The  delivery  of  public  lectures  alone 

*  might  not  be  oppressive ;  but  success  in  a  law  school  must  be 

*  obtained  by  private  lectures.'  These  objections,  however, 
were  fated  to  give  way  at  no  greater  distance  of  time  than  the 

♦  The  preface  or  dedication  of  a  recent  work,  *  The  Advocate,'  by 
Mr.  Cox,  is  a  protest  addressed  to  Lord  Denman  against  the  breach 
threatened  to  be  made  in  the  etiquettes  and  centralisation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Law  in  England,  by  the  successful  opening  of  County 
Courts.  American  experience  appears  to  be  as  much  lost  on  our 
legal  alarmists  as  on  some  of  our  public  offices.  Yet  in  his  chapter 
on  Professional  Studies  "^Iv,  Cox  assigns  their  rightful  place  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
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following  year,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Dane  subjecting  his  new 
foundation  to  the  one  condition  of  Mr.  J.  Story  being  the 
first  Professor.  The  condition  was,  eminently  wise  and  fortu- 
nate; as  much  so  as  if  Mr.  Viner  had  stipulated  with  Oxford 
for  the  nomination  of  Blackstone  on  his  endowment.  The 
annual  number  of  law  students  had  previously  averaged  eight, 
and  the  year  before  it  had  been  reduced  to  one.  His  reputation 
raised  the  number  the  first  year  to  thirty  —  than  which,  he 
says,  in  1831,  that  he  *  never  calculated  upon  more.'  But  in 
1838,  he  could  say,  *  we  had  sixty  good  fellows  last  term.'  They 
had  grown,  in  1842,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty;  in  1844,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  By  1845,  he  numbers  the  students 
whom  the  school,  during  the  previous  sixteen  years,  had  turned 
out  into  the  world,  over  every  part  of  the  Union,  at  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred.  What  a  blessing  to  the  profession  and  to  his 
country  such  a  leading  mind ! 

This  success  was  not  owing  more  to  his  prodigious  industry 
and  accomplishments  than  to  the  charm  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  and 
of  winning  affection  and  respect.  While  Mr.  Greenleaf  testifier 
that  he  never  forgot  his  position  as  a  Judge,  his  cheerful  influ- 
ence over  *  the  boys,'  as  he  called  them,  was  boundless.   *  I  have 

*  given,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Sumner,  in  1838,  *  nearly  the  whole 

*  of  last  term,  when  not  on  judicial  duty,  two  lectures  every 

*  day  :  and  we  broke  in  on  the  sanctity  of  the  dies  non  juridicuSi 

*  Saturday.     It  was  carried  by  acclamation  in  the  school ;  so 

*  you  see  we  are  alive.     They  begin  already  to  be  wide  awake 

*  to  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  its  morals.'  Mr.  Dane,  the 
popular  author  of  /  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,'  was  one  of  hi^ 
pupils.  They  afterwards  honourably  co-operated  in  redressing 
the  wrongs  of  American  seamen.  From  his  picture  of  the 
school,  in  a  beautiful  letter  of  reminiscences,  drawn  up  in  1851, 
(voLii.  p.  317.),  Mr.  Dane  is  justified  in  his  conviction  ^  that 

*  such  a  peculiar  combmation  of  qualities  to  constitute  a  teacher 
'  of  the  science  of  Law  to  young  men,  is  not  likely  to  be  found 

*  again  for  many  generations.' 

He  conducted  his  lectures  as  conversational  exercises  pn  difr 
ferent  text  books :  and  held  moot  courts  two  or  three  times 
a-week  for  arguing  fictitious  cases.  He  was  what  Koger  North 
would  have  described  as  an  excellent  *  put-case : '  and,  on  his 
return  from  Washington,  always  brought  home  a  sheaf  of  them, 

*  which  he  had  prepared  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and 
^  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  lo  several  hundred.' 
These  were  argued  by  the  students,  senior  and  junior  counsel, 
according  to  their  standing.     The  jury  trials,  which  were  held 
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twice  a-year  in  their  crowded  library,  became  a  college  festival : 
Mr,  J.  Story  took  great  delight  in  them,  and  delivered  elaborate 
judgments ;  and  the  students  on  their  part  prepared  their  cases 
with  so  much  care,  that  *  he  used  to  say  of  their  arguments, 
^  that  they  were  quite  as  good  as,  and  sometimes  better  than^ 

*  those  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  real  cases.'  We  may  cease 
to  wonder  that,  after  such  scenes,  every  other  subject  became 
secondary  with  him  to  the  Law  School.  When,  at  sixty-five, 
he  contemplated  resigning  his  judgeship,  *  to  quit  the  Law 
^  School  (his  son  tells  us)  was  out  of  the  question.  This  insti- 
^  tution  he  had  built  up,  and  it  was  the  delight  of  his  life.     His 

*  duties  there  were  pleasures,  which  afforded  him  an  agreeable 

*  and  honourable  occupation.     To  gather  around  him  a  circle  of 

*  young  men,  into  whose  minds  he  might  instil  sound  doctrines 
^  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  whom  he  might  dismiss  into  the 

*  world  with  high  principles  and  pure  motives ;  to  employ  his 

*  leisure  in  giving  a  permanent  written  form  to  the  learning 

*  with  which  he  had  stored  his  mind,  and  thus  to  smooth  the 

*  path  of  the  student,  and  to  recommend  and  establish  the  Law, 

*  was  a  prospect  which  was  constantly  before  him,  to  charm  his 

*  imagination.'  The  legal  perpetuity  he  desired,  in  praying  that 
his  name  might  be  associated  with  his  favourite  Law  School,  will 
assuredly  be  granted  him. 

The  object  which  Story  kept  most  immediately  in  view  in  all 
his  teaching,  whether  oral  or  written,  was  to  reconcile  the  conti^ 
nental  style  of  treating  judicial  subjects  with  the  English  method, 
—  to  join  the  scientific  arrangement  of  principles  as  developed 
by  the  civilians  with  the  chain  of  precedents  and  practical 
illustrations  exemplified  in  English  text-books.  In  one  of 
his  earlier  prefaces,  a  union  of  the  two  plans,  it  is  affirmed, 

*  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  law  treatises ;    and 

*  would  afford  no  inconsiderable  assistance  to  students  in  master-* 

*  ing  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession.'  It  was  under 
these  hopes  that  he  took  so  seriously  to  heart  the  death  of  Mr. 
Legar^,  Attorney-General  for  the  United  States,  as  a  national 
misfortune.  *  I  had  indeed  looked  to  him  with  great  fondness 
^  of  expectation ;  I  had  looked  to  see  him  accomplish  what  he 

*  was  so  well  fitted  to  do, — what  I  know  was  the  darling  object 
^  of  his  pure  ambition*, — to  engraft  the  Civil  Law  upon  the  juris- 

*  Kent  and  Story  concurred  ou  the  necessity  of  attaching  a  cora- 
plete  civilian  library  to  the  National  Library  at  WashiDgton.  One, 
which  had  been  carefully  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  been 
appropriately  presented  to  Harvard  College.  Kent  says,  that  its  col- 
lector could  not  see  a  copy  of  the  most  important  of  these  works  in 
any  of  the  public  libraries  of  London,  while  nearly  all  of  them  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
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*  prudence  of  this  country,  and  thereby  to  expand  the  Common 
^  Law  to  greater  useftilness  and  a  wider  adaptation  to  the  pro^ 

*  gress  of  society.'  In  this  view  he  had  been  just  encouraging 
his  friend  to  translate  Heineccius's  Elements  with  notes  so  as  to 
adapt  its  principles  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Common  Law^ 
His  answer  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin 
Law  Institute  is  in  accordance  with  these  opinions,  and  contains 
a  full  and  final  statement  of  his  experience  on  the  best  method 
of  teaching  law. 

*  I  have  been  long  persuaded  that  a  more  scientific  system  of  legal 
education  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  is  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  jurisprudence*  The  old 
mode  of  solitary  unassisted  studies  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  in  the 
dry  and  uninviting  drudgery  of  an  office,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  lay 
a  just  foundation  for  accurate  knowledge  in  the  learning  of  the  law. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time  and  efibrt,  discouraging  and 
repulsive.  It  was,  however,  the  system  in  which  I  was  myself  bred, 
and  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  I  of  its  worthlessness,  that  I  then 
resolved,  if  I  ever  had  students,  I  would  pursue  an  opposite  course. 
It  was  my  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  another 
system,  which  induced  me  to  accept  my  present  professorship  in 
Harvard  University,  thereby  burdening  myself  with  duties  and 
labours  which  otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  declined. 

*  The  system  pursued  by  my  learned  brother  Mr.  Professor  Green- 
leaf  and  myself,  in  our  juridical  instructions,  has  had  the  most  entire 
success.  The  Law  Institution  here  has  flourished  far  more  than  I 
ever  dreamed  it  could  in  a  country  Hke  America,  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  is  not,  as  with  you,  concentrated  in  Dublin,  or  in 
Westminster  or  Edinburgh,  but  spreads  over  the  whole  territory. 
Our  system  of  instruction  is  not  founded  upon  written  lectures 
(which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  very  inadequate  mode,)  but  upon  oral 
lectures  connected  with  the  daily  studies  0f  the  students  in  the 
various  works  which  they  study,  and  in  the  lecture-room  where  they 
are  all  assembled  in  classes,  and  where  they  undergo  a  daily  examina- 
tion ;  and  every  lecture  grows  out  of  the  very  pages  of  the  volume 
which  they  are  reading.  In  this  way  difficulties  are  cleared  away, 
additional  illustrations  suggested,  new  questions  propounded,  and 
doubts  raised,  and  occasionally  authorities  criticised,  so  that  'the 
instructor  and  the  pupil  move  along  pari  passu,  and  the  pupil  is 
invited  to  state  his  doubts,  and  learns  how  to  master  his  studies.' 

With  what  interest  would  the  writer  of  this  letter  have  read 
the  following  passage  in  the  late  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  hate  watched  the 
progress  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  our  Inns  of  Court :  — 

'  Little  real  progress  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
^  ment  of  a  good  law  school,  with  effective  examinations ;  the 
f  late  recommendations  of  the  inns  of  court  your  Council  cannot 
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*  but  consider  as  insufficient ;  but  we  trust  that  botb  the  pro* 

*  fession  and  the  public  at  large  are  becoming  more  and  more 
<  alive  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  provision,  and  that  the  heads 

*  of  the  inns  of  court  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  serious 

*  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  in  this  respect.     We  are 

*  glad  to  find  the  subject  of  legal  education  mentioned  in  th6 

*  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 

*  of  the  revenues  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  are  gratified 

*  at  seeing  the  opinion  of  this  Society  adduced  in  support  of  a 
'  proposal  by  the  commissioners  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds 

*  of  the  university  to  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
?  country.     We  hope  to  see  the  same  recommendation  in  the 

*  report  on  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  that  in  the  course 

*  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  at  each  of  these  seats  of  learning 

*  an  efficient  law  school. 

^  Still  more  do  your  Council  hope  and  believe,  that  from  th6 

*  present  inns  of  court  will  at  length  arise  a  complete  and  satis^ 

*  factory  law  imiversity,  endowed   with  the  funds,  originally 

*  vested  in  those  societies  for  legal  education^  and  which  cannot 

*  be  better  devoted  than  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  law. 

*  Nor  can  your  Council  entertain  a  doubt  that  if  the  benchers  do 
'  not  so   apply  these  funds,  their   proper  application  will  be 

*  enforced  by  the  Legislature.     Thus  the  law  student  would 

*  have  an  opportunity  of  commencing  and  afterwards  continuing 

*  his  studies  under  able  professors,  both  in  the  Universities  and 

*  in  London,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  wealth  of  those 
f  bodies  and  of  the  inns  of  court  could  command.  While  on 
^  this  subject  we  would  throw  out  the  suggestion,  that  interest- 

*  ing  and  instructive  popular  lectures  on  the  laws  of  the  country 
'  might  be  given  at  Mechanics'  Listitutions  and  other  similar 

*  places.     The  publicity  of  our  courts  of  justice,  the  presence  of 

*  a  jury  of  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  practice  of  oral  exami^ 

*  nation,  render  our  trials  matters  of  universal  interest,  tod 

*  several  branches  of  the  law,  by  means  of  such  lectures,  might 
She  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  community  which  is  bound 
^  to  obey  them.' 

The  excuse  made  for  the  incuriousness  of  practitioners  in  our 
eourts  of  justice  concerning  Continental  and  American  juris- 
prudence, by  reason  of  the  superabundance  of  our  own,  has  no 
application  here.  It  will  not  avail  to  cover  our  neglect  of  the 
iniccessful  example  set  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  as  Professor,  and 
by  Harvard  University  as  a  school  of  law.  Lord  Coke  loved 
to  hear  the  Inns  of  Court  called  a  third  university.  It  is  time 
they  did  something  to  deserve  that  name.  What  a  change 
in  the  learning  of  two  great  professions,  were  Oxford  and  Cam^- 
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bridge  really  to  take  to  teaching  divinity  to  our  future  clergy, 
and  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to  fulfilling  the  trust  of 
watching  with  proper  academical  interest,  over  the  instruction 
and  progress  of  their  respective  students  1 


Akt.  III.  —  1.  Kosmpfer's    Histoire    de  '  T Empire    du  Japon. 
French  Translation.     By  Scheuzer.     The  Hague:  1729. 

%  Golownin.     Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan.     3  vols.     Lon- 
don: 1824. 

3.  Nippon;  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan.      Dr.   Von 

SlEBOLD. 

4.  Raffles^  History  of  Java. 

5.  Charlevoix,     Histoire  du  Japon, 

6.  Ashby^s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels :  — 

1.  The  Voyage  of  Captain  John  Sains. 

2.  Tracts  by  Mr,  Richard  Cocksy  Cape  Merchant^  of  what^ 
passed  at  Firando  during  the  General! s  absence, 

3.  The  Voyage  of  William  Adams,  Pilot,  to  Japan.   Writtei^ 
by  Himself, 

ipoR  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  internal  constitution  and 
social  arrangements  of  the  Japanese  have  been  concealed 
under  a  well  nigh  impenetrable  veil  by  the  jealous  policy  of 
their  rulers,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  able  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  passing  within  the  Forbiddeu  Land.  Students 
who  have  felt  any  especial  interest  in  the  subject  may  have 
endeavoured  from  a  series  of  disjointed  fragments  to  construct  a 
whole  for  their  own  individual  contemplation  and  satisfaction  5 
but  yet  Japan  remains  to  us  a  vague  and  shadowy  idea. 

The  moment  has  at  length  arrived  when  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  these  secluded  islands,  and  of  their 
inhabitants.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Japanese  were  as 
anxious  to  extend  as  they  have  since  been  to  narrow  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  creatures.  The  written  traditions 
of  the  nation  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  before  the  policy 
of  the  Government  had  carefully  debarred  the  Japanese  from 
all  connexion  with  other  countries,  they  carried  on  a  successful 
and  important  commerce  with  tradera  from  thirty  or  forty  dif- 
ferent nations,  Nor  did  this  commerce  decline  from  any  cause 
fairly  referable  to  the  political  or  social  condition  of  the  islands, 
or  to  any  falling  off  in  their  own  powers  of  consumption,  or  ii^ 
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their  staples  of  return.  We  know  why  the  magnificent  regions 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea — we  know 
why  Spain,  why  the  Hanseatic  towns,  have,  by  comparison 
with  their  former  greatness,  dwindled  down  into  insignificance. 
Their  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  discoveries  in 
navigation,  to  erroneous  maxims  of  general  policy,  to  an  un- 
avoidable shifting  of  the  great  centres  of  commercial  activity. 
But  with  the  Japanese  there  had  been  no  falling  off,  either  in 
the  desire  for  commerce,  or  in  the  supplies  necessary  to  feed 
commerce,  or  in  the  opportunities  for  commerce.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  beginning  to  pervade 
the  nation;  the  Japanese  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
products  and  capacity  of  their  own  soil ;  they  had  already  secured 
the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  world,  and  the  merchants  of  Europe 
were  knocking  importunately  at  their  gates,  when  in  a  moment, 
by  a  thunder-clap  as  it  were,  all  the  subjects  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  Japan  were  hurled  back  upon  the  interior  of  their  own 
country,  and  all  strangers  were  driven  away  from  their  shores. 
It  was  not  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  were  to  be  to 
them  henceforward  as  publicans  and  sinners,  but  their  very 
existence  was  to  be  ignored*  Such  distinctions  have  obtained 
as  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Stranger,  Chinese  and  Outer 
Earbarian — and  the  contrast  has  carried  with  it  more  or  less  of 
inconvenience  to  the  weaker  party  —  but,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  Interdict,  Japan  was  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  Human  beings  might  be  born  or  might  die  beyond 
its  precincts — they  might  pray,  trade,  fight  with  each  other,  as 
they  liked — but  with  them  the  Japanese  had  no  concern.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  non-Japanese  who  might  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  their  inhospitable  coasts  would  be  to  give 
them  notice  to  depart ;  and,  if  the  notice  were  neglected,  to  put 
them  to  death.  It  was  death  to  a  Japanese  to  have  intercourse 
with  them ;  death  to  a  Japanese  who  might  be  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  depart  from  his  native  land ;  death  to  a  Japanese 
who  might  have  been  driven  by  an  angry  sea  from  his  own 
shores,  and  have  sought  refuge  among  strangers,  if  he  ever 
ventured  to  return.  This  Interdict  against  humanity  was 
launched  upwards  of  two  centuries  back,  and,  with  the  slight 
exceptions  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  name,  it  has  been 
steadily  and  successfully  maintained. 

The  governments  of  the  world  have  for  so  long  a  time  re- 
spected a  mystery  which  they  had  at  any  moment  a  right  to 
dispel.  The  reason  of  this  forbearance  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  any  cause  than  an  acquiescence  in  the  churlish  system.  The 
situation  of  the  Japanese  islands  removed  them  from  the  sym- 
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patbies  and  the  schemes  of  most  European  nations.  Five  only 
among  tbese^  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bussia,  Great  Britain^ 
were  likely  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  political 
and  commercial  importance  of  the  two  first-named  countries  had 
so  far  declined  as  to  preclude  anxiety  for  distant  enterprise. 
Bussia  was  too  busy  with  her  projects  of  European  aggrandise* 
ment  to  direct  her  attention  with  much  effect  to  her  distant 
province  of  Kamschatka  and  the  adjacent  seas.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  Nangasaki  under  Count  Besanoff— the  northern 
Kurile  islands  were  successively  seized — but  there  the  mattef 
dropped.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the  merchants  or  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  of  the  sullen  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  for  a 
century  after  the  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  intercourse  had 
failed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  In  the  year  1792  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  East  India  Company  took  into  consideration 
the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
cluded their  Beport  by  observing,  *  that  the  trade  with  Japan 
*  never  could  become  an  object  of  attention  for  the  manufao- 
^  tures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.'  The  reason  assigned 
was  that  we  must  take  our  returns  in  copper^  an  article  whidi 
is  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  be  disposed  of  in 
India  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  mines.  So  great  and  so 
singular  were  the  apathy  and  the  error  of  our  English  merchants 
trading  to  the  East.  It  was  not  probable  that  the  Dutch  would 
make  any  efforts  to  unloose  the  spell.  On  the  contrary,  since 
for  two  centuries  they  have  enjoyed  a  miserable  monopoly  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Japanese,  they  have  directed 
their  most  strenuous  efforts,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  system  of  exclusion  which  banished  all 
their  rivals  from  the  markets  of  Japan. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  system  could  have  been 
maintained  many  years  longer,  even  had  not  the  Government 
of  Washington  determined  to  despatch  a  powerful  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  authorities  at  Jedo  for  various  acts  of  outrage  and  inhu- 
manity perpetrated  by  the  Japanese  oji  the  crews  of  United 
States'  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  sailing  of  that 
expedition  has  been  for  a  short  time  deferred  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  singular  misunderstanding  between  the  cabinets  of 
Washington  and  St.  James,  but  whether  that  particular  armat 
ment  is  deferred,  or  even  abandoned,  matters  but  little.  Now 
the  question  has  once  been  mooted,  the  blow  is  not  the  less 
certainly  about  to  fall  upon  the  Japanese  Council  of  State. 
The  moment  then  appears  to  us  an  opportune  one  for  directing 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  subject  which  has  lain  some- 
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what  remote  from  the  studies  of  most  Englishmen.  However, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  we  can  no  longer  affect  to  treat  with 
apathy  or  indifference  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and  intelligent 
nation  which  has  remained  a  mystery  for  two  centuries,  but 
which  is  about  at  length  to  be  brought  into  communication  with 
the  Western  World.  Others  will  be  eager  to  take  advantago 
of  the  opportunity,  if  we  neglect  it.  It  can  only  be  necessary 
to  point  to  those  sources  from  which  fuller  information  may  be 
derived,  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  man  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  empire  of  Japan. 

We  propose  in  a  very  few  pages  to  indicate  what  is  known  of 
a  government  under  which  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  human 
beings  are  at  this  moment  living,  secluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  external  world — what  are  their  forms  of  religion,  what 
the  character  of  their  laws,  what  the  genius  of  the  people. 
They  are  Asiatics,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  deficient  in  that 
principle  of  development  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
those  ingenious  and  persevering  European  races  which  have  im- 
pressed the  traces  of  their  footsteps  on  the  fervid  deserts  of  the 
tropics,  and  moored  their  ships  to  the  blue  icebergs  at  either 
Pole :  but  amidst  Asiatics  the  Japanese  stand  supreme.  Can 
the  tribes  of  India,  or  the  teeming  swarms  of  China,  for  a 
moment  contest  the  palm  with  the  chivalrous  Japanese  ?  We 
refuse  to  accept  the  architectural  monuments  of  India  as  tests 
of  civilisation.  They  are  proofs  of  superstition  and  slavery  ~ 
nothing  more.  With  regard  to  China,  again,  the  Japanese  have 
held  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  arm's  length 
through  many  a  long  century,  and  esteemed  them,  not  without 
reason,  to  be  an  inferiifr  race.  They  think  of  them  and  speak 
of  them  as  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  would  have  thought  and 
spoken  of  Isaac,  the  Money-changer,  in  Scott's  romance.  We 
can  find  no  nation  or  tribe  in  history  with  whom  we  might 
compare  the  Japanese  but  by  an  effort  of  misplaced  ingenuity. 
They  are  warlike  and  yet  averse  to  conquest;  they  are  as 
slavishly  obedient  to  authority  as  a  bourgeois  of  Nanking,  and 
yet  as  turbulent  and  unmanageable  if  that  authority  should 
overstep  the  limits  which  public  opinion  has  affixed  to  its 
exercise,  as  a  Flemish  burgher  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  they  will 
select  a  wife  from  a  place  which  might  have  astonished  a  boon 
companion  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  but  they  judge  a  violation  of 
conjugal  faith  as  severely  as  a  Scotch  Puritan,  and  punish  it 
with  the  inexorable  sternness  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo;  they  are 
not  religious  in  sentiment,  but  devout  worshippers  in  practice ; 
they  are  most  cruel  in  their  punishments,  but  most  reluctant  to 
inflict  pain ;  they  are  gentle  and  courteous  in  their  social  inter- 
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course^  but  more  tenacious  of  a  vindictive  purpose  than  a  Cor- 
sican  mountaineer ;  they  are  most  eager  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  yet  they  have  shut 
themselves  out  from  all  intercourse  with  those  nations  from 
whom  alone  they  could  expect  to  receive  that  information  which 
they  most  desire  to  obtain. 

When  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  really  do  know  of 
Japan,  we  find  that  we  know  both  more  and  less  than  we  had 
supposed  until  we  sat  down  to  express  our  information  in  a  pre- 
cise form.     It  would  be  simple  enough  in  a  few  pages  to  relate 
the  fantastic  legends  of  their  early  mythology.     All  this  can  be 
found  in  the  introductory  pages  to  the  Japanese  Annals,  which 
were  brought  to  Europe  by  President  Titsinghe.     We  can  tell 
when  and  how  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and .  the 
calmer  ethics  of  Confucius,  passed  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Japanese  —  we  can  speak  of  their  Kami — the  objects  of 
their  primitive  adoration.     We  know  how  the  sceptre  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  the  descendant  of 
the  Sun  Goddess  at  Meaco,  into  the  firmer  grasp  of  the  Ziogoon 
at  Jedo  —  how  in  turn  the  successors  of  this  '  Mayor  of  the 
'  Palace'  have  become  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  of 
Venetian  oligarchy,  which  is  described  as  the  Council  of  State 
— and  how,  again,  the  members  of  this  nominally  Supreme 
Council  are  in  their  turn  kept  in  the  strictest  subservience  to 
that  hoary  custom  which  alone  constitutes  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  Japan.     We  know  in  general  outline  the  system  under 
which  the  princes,  or  great  feudal  magnates  of  the  empire,  are 
held  in  subjection,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  organisation  of  that 
general  system  of  espionnage  amidst  which  Fouche  would  have 
felt  himself  at  home,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  Japanese  Government.     It  will  be  our 
duty  presently,  for  the  assistance  and,  we  fear,  to  the  confusion 
of  all  pains-taking    bookmakers,   to   indicate    those    existing 
sources  of  information  from  which  all  requisite  particulars  of 
the  ceremonies  and  social  customs  of  this  singular  people  may 
be  obtained.     Birth,  marriage,  and  death  are  the  three  most 
important  points  in  a  man's  life.     In  these  books  we  shall  find 
how  the  red  crape  shawl  is  with  great  state  and  formality  bound 
beneath  the  bosom  of  a  Japanese  wife  whose  pregnancy  has 
been  declared ;  how  after  giving  birth  to  her  child  bags  of  rice 
are  placed  under  her  arms  that  she  may  be  maintained  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  how  she  is  not  suffered  to  close  her  eyes 
for  nine  whole  days  and  nights,  lest  she  should  change  this 
constrained  attitude ;  how  the  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ranks  are  at  first  educated  together  in  primary  schools — some- 
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thing  on  the  Prussian  system — until  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  removed  to  finishing 
establishments,  in  which  they  are  indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries 
of  good-breeding  and  the  science  of  etiquette,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  sublime  knowledge  of  the  Hara-kiri,  or  *  happy  despatch.* 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  art  of  abdomen-ripping,  or  suicide. 
The  young  Japanese  noble  is  carefully  instructed  as  to  the 
occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  that  he  should  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence,  whether  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  dignity, 
or  to  avoid  for  his  descendants  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue  from  tainted  blood —  the  result  of  conviction  for  particular 
crimes.  We  may  follow  then  the  young  Japanese  through  his 
morning  calls  and  his  making  of  presents — both  matters  of  the 
most  vital  importance  —  his  water  parties  and  his  ^aAee-revels, 
until  he  decides  that  his  wild  oats  are  sown  out,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  settle  down  into  respectability.  We  shall  find  the 
Japanese  Komeo  running  to  the  house  of  his  lady  love  with 
the  bough  of  a  particular  shrub.  If  the  young  lady  dislike  the 
suitor,  the  branch  is  suffered  to  wither  and  die ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  smile  complacently  on  his  passion,  the  Juliet  of 
Niphon  instantly  blackens  her  teeth,  withholding  the  crowning 
favour  of  plucking  out  her  eye-brows  until  the  wedding-day. 
A  time  must  unhappily  come,  even  in  Japan,  when  the  funeral 
baked  meats  have  to  taJce  the  place  of  the  gay  wedding-banquet. 
On  that  sad  occasion  Komeo's  family  and  friends  will  array 
themselves  in  the  deepest  white  to  indicate  their  grief;  all  the 
screens  and  doors  in  the  house  will  be  turned  topsy-turvy,  and 
the  clothes  of  the  assistants  be  worn  inside  out.  The  belief 
which  recommends  a  plate  of  snakes  as  a  national  dish  at  Jedo  in 
the  faith  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  be  communicated 
to  its  aspiring  gastronomists,  is  akin  to  the  superstition  which 
raises  the  price  of  tiger's  flesh  in  the  Chinese  market :  in  nei- 
ther case  very  encouraging  instances  of  the  higher  philosophy 
of  diet. 

We  must  not,  however,  give  way  to  the  luxury  of  describing. 
Our  purpose  simply  is,  by  the  mention  of  half-a-dozen  of  the 
strangest  customs  which  obtain  among  this  singular  people,  to 
indicate  that  there  exist  sources  of  information  which  would 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  future  Adams  or  Potter  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Ample  descriptions,  too,  will  be  found  of 
the  five  great  imperial  towns, —  Jedo,  Meaco,  Okosaka,  Nanga- 
saki,  and  Sakai.  Naturally  the  information  relative  to  Nanga* 
saki  is  more  precise,  as  that  town  is  the  solitary  point  of 
permanent  contact  between  Japan  and  so  much  of  the  world 
as  is  not  Japan.     It  is  not  a  very  great  stretch  of  assump- 
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tioh  to  presume  that  the  municipal  arrangements  of  other 
great  towns  throughout  the  empire  are  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  at  Nangasaki,  and  with  these  —  thanks  to  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Dezima — we  are  so  familiar, 
that  any  industrious  compiler  might  fairly  undertake  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  article  ^  Nangasaki '  for  that  ^  Handbook  of 
^  Japan'  which  we  already  see  looming  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Then,  again,  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  roads 
and  highways  of  the  empire  have  been  brought  give  evidence  of 
constant  intercourse  between  the  most  distant  points  of  the 
empire,  and,  consequently,  of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  these  and  other  matters  of  equal  interest  we  are 
compelled  for  the  moment  to  pass  over  with  nothing  more  than 
this  cursory  notice. 

The  population  of  Japan  has  been  estimated  by  different 
writers  at  sums  varying  from  15,000,000  to  45,000,000,  and 
-even  to  50,000,000.     Looking  only  to  the  broad  features  of 
evidence  in  the  case,  namely,  the  extent  of  territory  contained 
in  the  four  islands  of  Kiu-Siu,  Sikok,  Niphon,  and  Jezo,  and  to 
ihe  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  in  Japan,  from  Eoemp- 
fer  down  to  Siebold,  we  appear  justified  in  taking  the  popula- 
tion as  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.     In  this  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  acquiesce,  even  more  upon  the  authority  of 
ancient  than  of  modem  writers.     If  Koempfer's  statements  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  swarming  population  be  correct,  then — as  the 
empire  has  enjoyed  profound  peace  for  two  centuries,  and  as  tho 
acquiescence  of  the  inhabitants   in  their  enforced   system  of 
isolation  may  be  accepted  for  proof  that  population  in  Japan  has 
not  pressed  unduly  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, — there  is 
•every  reason  to  suppose  that  Koempfer's   millions  must  have 
increased  during  the  last  four  and  five  generations  in  a  very 
creditable  ratio.     Large  towns  are  not  wanting.     The  popula- 
ion  of  Jedo,  the  capital,  is,  they  say,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
London  at  the   present   moment.      Captain  Golownin,   upon 
hearsay,  talks  of  8,000,000,  but  the  calculation  involves  too 
many  and  too  transparent  absurdities  to  merit  serious  notice. 

We  will  devote  but  a  few  words  to  the  probable  origin  of  this 
singular  people.  There  are,  of  course,  two  ordinary  methods  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  such  a  point  as  this,  namely,  by 
the  evidence  of  form  and  the  evidence  of  language.  A  glance 
at  the  portraits  given  in  Siebold's  great  work  *  Nippon'  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  Japanese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  or 
Tartar  variety  of  the  human  race.  The  shape  of  the  forehead, 
the  high  cheek  bones,  the  obliquely  placed  eyes,  the  expression 
of  the  lips,  offer  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  fact,     Truthi  how* 
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ever,  compels  us  to  add,  that  Siebold's  Japanese  Beauty  is  a  far 
more  comely  personage  in  European  eyes  than  any  Mongolian 
beUe  whose  features  we  have  yet  seen  delineated,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  considerable  delicacy  and  dignity  about  the 
portrait  of  the  man  which  is  engraved  upon  the  same  page. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  resemblance  of  form  between  the    • 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese;  the  difference  is  of  degree,  but  of  a 
very  high  degree.     When  we  turn  again  to  the  evidence  of 
language,  we  must  frankly  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  offer 
any  suggestions  of  our  own  upon  this  point ;  but  we  find  in  the 
pages  of  Klaproth  an  authoritative  statement  that  the  languages 
of  China  and  Japan  are  essentially  different  in  their  radicals  and 
their  structure.     As  is  well  known,  the  Chinese  language  is 
monosyllabic,  that  of  Japan  polysyllabic  to  excess.     The  infe- 
rence, then,  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  statements  amounts  to 
this,  that  although  the  Japanese  may  belong  to  the  same  variety 
of  mankind  with  the  Chinese,  yet  they  are  an  essentially  dif* 
ferent  people.     It  is  very  true  that  from  time  to  time  Chinese 
colonists  have  imported  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  China  into 
Japan,  but  the  Japanese  incorporated  them  with  their  owir 
civilisation,  after  the   same   fashion   as  the  Romans  did  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.     The  tribes  of  Latium 
were  not  Hellenes,  because  Cicero  was  familiar  with  the  dia- 
lectic system  of  Socrates,  and  because  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
in  the  Koman  capital ;  nor  are  the  Japanese  Chinese,  although 
they  hold  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  in  extreme  respect,  and 
although  old  Bouddha  is  worshipped  among  them  with  a  fer- 
vour which  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Lamas  of  Thi- 
bet.    This  last  statement  does  not  rest  purely  on  hypothesis ; 
there  are  yet  existing  legends  which  refer  to  the  early  intro- 
duction among  the  Japanese  of  civilisation  from  China,  if,  in- 
deed,  there   were  not   intrinsic   evidence  to   prove  the   facti 
Certainly  there  has  never  been  any  thing  like  a  successful  in* 
vasion  of  Japan  from  the  side  of  China.     Something  of  the  sort 
was  attempted   by  that  dread  lord  of  Coleridge's  poem  who 
held  summer-state  in  Xanadu.     But  Kublai  Khan  was  a  Mon- 
golian, not  a  Chinese.     The  invasion  was  no  more  a  Chinese 
invasion,  than  the  French  invasion  of  Kussia  in  1812  was  a 
Saxon  or  a  Neapolitan  invasion  because  Saxon  and  Neapolitan 
troops  had  been  pressed  under  Napoleon's  banners.     The  arma- 
ment met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth :  three 
only  of  the  combatants  who  set  out  with  such  swelling  hopes  of 
conquest  returned  to  their  Mongolian  master  to  relate  the  tale 
of  their  defeat  and  his  humiliation.    In  the  earlier  annds  of  the 
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Japanese  we  find  abundant  mention  of  endless  squabbles  be- 
tween  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Celestials  upon  the 
subject  of  various  States  of  the  Corean  Peninsula.  Just  as  the 
smaller  States  of  Greece  at  the  outbreak  and  during  the  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  were  perpetually  oscillating  in  their 
dependence  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  so  was  it  with 
these  petty  Corean  principalities;  hence  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments, and  actual  collisions  without  end. 

But  we  are  again  reminded^  that  the  imperfect  sta.tements  we 
may  venture  to  offer  upon  the  past  history  of  Japan  itself  must 
be  of  the  briefest  kind.  We  purpose,  then,  to  say  a  few  word* 
upon  the  singular  manner  in  which  this  Empire  became  known 
to  Europeans,  and,  after  pointing  out  the  various  works  front 
which  all  requisite  information  on  the  subject  of  Japan  can  be 
obtained,  to  devote  a  very  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the 
singular  constitution  under  which  this  Empire  is  at  present 
governed.  This  done,  we  would  pass  on  at  once  to  that  point 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Europeans  at  the  present 
moment^  namely,  the  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  comity  of 
nations.  Strange  and  singular  as  every  thing  we  have  heard 
about  Japan  undoubtedly  is,  nothing  is  so  strange  or  so  sin- 
gular as  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  all  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-creatures,  except  it  be  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  act  upon  the  resolution  with  eflfect 
during  upwards  of  two  centuries.  It  is  this  consideration  which 
sheds  a  tinge  of  romance  about  the  operations  of  the  American 
Squadron.  The  attack  upon  Japan  is  more  than  an  expedition,, 
it  is  an  adventure.  In  the  midst  of  the  all-absorbing  prose  of 
the  every-day  world  we  suddenly  feel  as  if  we  were  at  once 
transported  to  the  domain  of  Ariosto  and  of  Knight-errantry. 
The  founders  of  the  system  did  ill  to  enlist  against  their  cause 
the  principle  of  curiosity,  the  most  constant  and  powerful  im- 
pulse of  fmil  humanity.  Let  the  plainest  woman  in  the  three 
kingdoms  cover  her  face  with  a  thick  brown  veil,  and  appear  ta 
shun  observation,  and  she  will  soon  be  followed  by  ail  inquisi- 
tive crowd.  The  flavour  of  forbidden  fruit  has  smacked  racily 
on  mortal  lips  from  the  days  of  Eve  downwards.  Be  the  im- 
pulse right  or  wrong  it  exists,  and  as  it  will  most  surely  be 
acted  on,  it  must  not  be  ignored.  The  affair,  however,  is  one  of 
far  too  vital  importance  to  be  treated  in  a  light  or  jesting  spirit, 
for  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  and  to  fear,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Japanese  to  the  invaders  will  be  of  the  most  deter- 
mined character.  Great  bloodshed  and  great  misery  will  probably 
precede  the  *  opening  up '  of  Japan.  However  necessary  and 
l^owever  justifiable  such  a  step  may  be,  we  are  not  of  those  who 
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Can  contemplate  the  slaughter  of  a  gallant  people,  however  mis- 
taken their  cause,  without  a  pang  of  regret. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  physical 
conformation  of  Japan  than  by  describing  it  as  a  peninsula  of 
islands.    From  the  Straits  of  Diemen  on  the  south  to  the  nearest 
point  of  Kamschatka,  this  fantastic  peninsula  extends.     For  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  distance,  from  Cape  Lopatka  to  the 
Straits  of  La  Perouse  the  Kurile  Islands,  indeed,  constitute 
rather  stepping-stones  to  Japan  than  Japan  itself.    The  territory 
of  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  great  island  of 
southern  Jezo ;  although  the  island  was  for  a  long  time  reckoned 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Empire,  and  its  government  was  con- 
fided to  the  Prince  of  Matsmai.     It  is  to  the  illustrious  navi- 
gator La  Perouse  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  Kiu  Island  is 
separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  from  southern  Jezo.     In  the 
year  1787,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage  between  the 
two ;    and   the   Russian  Captain   Krusenstem   has   completed 
his  work.     We  will  venture  then   to   include  the  island   of 
southern  Jezo  in  the  enumeratidn  of  the  temtories  of  Japan 
Proper  since  it  has  received  an  imperial  governor,  although, 
substantially,  the  strength  of  the  empire  lies  in  the  great  is- 
land of  Niphon,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  capitals  lie, 
continued  across  the  Straits  of  Van-der  Capellen  by  the  island 
of  Kin-Sin.    In  this  island  is  situated  Nangasaki,  the  only  port 
of  the  empire  to  which  strangers  are  admitted.     This  port — the 
Liverpool  of  Japan — can  dispose  of  its  statistical  returns  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  by  heading  in  the  bills  of  lading,  and  invoices 
of  the  return  cargoes,  for  two  Dutch  trading-ships,  and  ten 
Chinese  Junks  every  year.     These  two  islands  then,  Niphon 
and  Kin-Sin,  together  with  the  island  of  Sikok,  which  is  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  a  curve  described  by  the  united  sea-boards  of  the 
two,  constitute  the  only  Japan  with  which  European  nations, 
«ave  Kussia,  are  for  the  moment  concerned.     It  would  be  mere 
idleness  to  detain  the  reader  upon  the  3000  or  4000  rocks  and 
islets  which  Japanese  geographers  and  statisticians  include  in 
their  maps  and  returns.     Marco  Polo  has  left  it  on  record,  that 
in  his  day  the  Chinese  navigators  talked  of  7,440  such  depen- 
dencies 01  the  great  empire  of  *  Cipango;'  but  we  will  confine 
our  attention  to  four  alone.     We  presume  that  a  Japanese  re- 
viewer who  was  preparing  an  *  article'  upon  the  three  kingdoms 
for  the  information  of  the  grave  heads  at  Jedo,  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  polished  circles  of  Meaco,  would  scarcely  detain  his 
audience  upon  the  islands  of  Arran,  and  Colonsay,  and  Jura, 
-and  Mull,  or  even  upon  Skye,  despite  of  the  interest  which. 
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.would  naturally  attach  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  £ur  to  the 
famous  rough  terriers  which  bear  its  name. 

Nippon,  Nipon,  Zipon,  Zipangou,  or  Cipango — for  by  all 
these  names  the  island  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
has  been  known — was  in  former  years  the  bait  which  tempted 
.Christopher  Columbus  to  give  his  sails  to  the  wind  in  the  har- 
bour of  Palos.     According  to  his  calculation  this  rich  island  of 

*  Cipango,'  with  all  its  treasures,  lay  750  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Canaries.  He  steered  west,  missed  his  object,  but 
Btumbled  on  the  New  World.  It  was  on  the  famous  14th  of 
November,  1492,  that  he  landed  on  what  he  called  ^  Cipango, 

*  which  the  Indians  style  Colba  (Cuba).'  The  discovery  of  the 
xeal  Cipango  was  not  to  take  place  for  another  half-century,  and 
leven  then  through  accident  rather  than  design.  Three  Portu- 
guese merchants,  being  on  their  way  to  China,  who  w^e  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  stormy  winds,  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  ever  set  foot  upon  Japanese  soil.  The  names  of  these  three 
merchants  should  be  preserved  from  oblivion;  Anton  JMata, 
Prancesco  Zeimata,  and  Antdn  Pexata.  It  is  a  curious  coin- 
iddence,  if  true,  that  in  the  very  same  year  a  Chinese  junk 
should  have  visited  Japan  fear  the  first  time.  We  have  as 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  fact  the  word  of  Fernand  Mendez 
Pinto,  a  writer  who  enjoyed  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  until 
late  years ;  but,  as  with  Abyssinian  Bruce,  his  fame  for  veracity 
is  on  the  increase.  The  Portuguese  were  well  received.  From 
the  year  1542,  the  date  of  their  landing,  until  1611,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Spaniards,  carried  on  a  most  lucrative,  and  well- 
nigh  unrestricted  commerce  with  Japan.  In  1611,  the  Dutch 
succeeded  in  supplanting  their  rivals.  In  the  year  1613,  privir 
leges,  set  forth  in  certain  articles  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude,  were  granted  by  Ogoshosama,  Emperor  of  Japan,  to 
Captain  John  Saris  on  behalf  of  the  *  Honourable  and  Worship- 

*  ful  Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies.'  These  concessions  were 
not  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  but  were  gradually 
euffered  to  fall  into  desuetude  by  the  English  themselves*  After 
many  years'  cessation  of  intercourse,  and  subsequently  to  the 
marriage  of  our  Charles  IL  with  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  the 
English  presented  themselves  to  seek  a  renewal  of  commerce,  but 
they  were  balked  of  their  purpose  by  the  DutcL  The  Portu- 
guese and  Christianity  had  been  expelled  definitively  from.  Japan, 
•in  1640.  The  Dutch  had  merely  to  represent  to  the  Court  at 
Jedo  that  the  English  Monarch  had  connected  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Portuguese  Royal  Family,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations  were  identical  For  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies Japan  has  remained  a  sealed  book  to  European  nations. 
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but  for  the  information  we  have  derived  from  persons  attached 
to  the  Dutoh  Factory  at  Dezima.  Slight  attempts  at  intrusion 
have  been  made  by  the  Eussian  Government,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  from  Batavia,  by  isolated  Americans  and  Englishmen, 
but  they  have  invariably  been  foiled  by  the  Japanese.  Until 
now  the  Governments  of  the  world  have  respected  their  secret. 

We  must  at  this  point  indicate  the  sources  of  information  to 
which  the  student  who  desires  to  acquire  ampler  information  on 
the  subject  of  Japan  than  can  be  jotted  down  in  a  few  pages 
should  have  recourse.  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  condition 
of  Japan  comes  to  us  mainly  from  the  factory  physicians  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  establisment  at  Dezima.  Dr. 
Koempfer  is  the  first  of  these  in  order  of  time.  His  work,  which 
is  contained  in  two  folios,  is  more  formidable  from  its  bulk  and 
shape  than  from  its  contents.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  light  ^  gos- 
*  sippy'  reading  enough;  and  when  due  abatement  is  made  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  fantastic  maps  and  engravings,  and  by 
matter  irrelevant  to  his  Japanese  experience,  the  work  need 
not  frighten  any  but  the  most  timid  reader.  Dr.  Koempfer  spent 
two  years  in  Japan ;  he  twice  accompanied  the  Embassies  to  Jedo 
in  1690 — 92.  The  narrative  of  tins  writer  is  second  in  fidelity 
and  clearness  to  no  other.  For  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  evea 
after  the  study  of  the  works  we  are  about  to  name,  a  lingering: 
partiality  for  the  quaint  folios  of  old  Koempfer.  The  next  work 
of  this  kind  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thunberg,  a  Swede,  who  in 
the  year  1775  was  attached  to  the  Factory  in  the  same  capacity 
of  {diysician.  He  also  visited  Jedo,  and  appears  to  have  had 
a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Japanese.  There  is  marvel- 
lous correspondence  between  this  writer  and  his  predecessor. 
Every  thing,  however,  is  so  immutable  in  this  empire  that  things 
remain  at  the  present  moment  in  Japan  pretty  much  as  they 
were  in  Koempfer's  time.  Indeed,  the  modern  Japanese  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
information  collected  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  which  holds 
good  even  at  the  present  day.  The  third  and  last  of  these  me- 
dical writers  is  Doctor  von  Siebold.  The  plates  and  engravings 
which  accompany  his  great  work  '  Nippon'  are  indeed  a  splendid 
addition  to  our  stock  of  Japanese  knowledge.  Here  we  are 
introduced  at  once  to  Japanese  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  artificers  in  their  proper  costume.  We  find  repre- 
sentations of  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  pottery,  their 
saddlery, — in  short,  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  collection  of  this 
kind.  Above  all,  the  work  contains  many  excellent  sketches  of 
Japanese  scenery,  which  do  more  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
realities  of  things  in  Japan  than  volumes  of  letter-press.     A 
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morniDg  spent  over  this  interesting  book  is  the  best  substitute 
for  a  visit  to  the  Japanese  Museum  at  the  Hague.  Of  Siebold's. 
text  we  would  be  glad  to  speak  in  terms  of  equal  praise,  but  in 
point  of  fact  the  matter  is  so  ill-digested,  and  so  destitute  of  ar- 
rangement, that  no  reader  but  for  a  very  special  purpose  would 
be  troubled  with  the  work.  In  thfe  courses  of  the  years  1839 — 
40,  there  appeared  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal'  a  very  pleasing  com- 
pilation from  the  works  of  these  Factory  writers,  mainly  from 
Siebold,  whjch  contains  much  matter  of  interest  in  a  very^ 
readable  form.  We  are  indebted  for  this  work  to  the  industry 
of  a  lady. 

These  three  physicians  are  not,  however,  the  only  persons 
who  have  raised  their  voice  from  Dezima.  Heer  Izaak  Tit- 
«inghe  was  President  or  Opperhoofd  of  the  Dutch  factory  towards 
Ihe  close  of  the  last  century.  His  contributions  towards  oiur 
Japanese  knowledge  are  valuable  in  this  particular,  that  they 
consist  of  annals  written  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  These 
Fasti  come  before  us  in  a  most  uninviting  form,  however  intrin- 
sically valuable  they  may  be,  and  would  infallibly  repel  the 
curiosity  of  any  ordinary  student.  They  profess  to  furnish  us 
with  brief  memoranda  of  the  succession  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  emperors,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  Japan 
for  many  centuries  past  —  nothing  more.  They  constitute  an 
index  to  history  rather  than  history  itself — still,  taking  them 
for  what  they  are,  they  will  prove  an  inestimable  treasure  to  any 
writer  who  may  hereafter  venture  upon  so  formidable  a  task  as 
the  history  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Then  again,  we  have  what 
the  sea  has  spared  of  the  collections  of  President  DoeflF,  who  re- 
mained a  longer  time  at  Dezima  than  any  other  European  had 
"done.  During  twenty  years  he  accumukted  slowly,  and  with 
infinite  pains,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  curiosities* 
This  gentleman  was  the  opponent  of  Sir  Stamford  EaflJes,  and 
contrived  to  hold  Dezima  for  the  Dutch  at  a  time  that  this 
factory  constituted  all  that  was  left  of  Holland  in  the  world. 
It  is  then  not  a  little  singular  that  when  he  left  Dezima  for 
Europe  his  Japanese  collections  should  have  perished  at  sea,  and 
that  Sir  Stamford's  collections  should  have  met  with  the  same 
fate,  when  he  set  forth  on  his  return  home  for  the  last  time» 
We  can  admire  strenuous  patriotism  even  when  its  operations 
are  directed  against  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  and  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  Heer  Doeff 's  ingenious  ma- 
noeuvres to  foil  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  open  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Japan,  when  Java  had  capitulated  to  the 
British  flag.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  other  works  by 
persons  connected  with  the  Dutch  factory ;  one  by  President 
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Meylan,  the  other  by  Warehouse-Master  Fischer,  in  which  any 
student  conversant  with  the  Dutch  language  will  find  con- 
siderable information  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
JapiEinese. 

From  the  factory  writers  we  turn  with  considerable  reluct- 
ance to  the  Jesuits.  It  has  been  our  misfortune,  in  the  course 
of  our  Japanese  studies,  to  read  many  of  the  reports  and  books 
prepared  by  the  zealous  fathers  of  this  order  for  the  information 
of  their  general  at  head-quarters.  Despite  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  many  of  these  are  written,  and,  we  are  willing  to 
hope,  the  piety  of  the  writers,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  perusing  their  works  we  are  but  assist- 
ing at  an  arch  deception.  We  will  admit  tp  the  fullest  extent 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  by  which  S.  Frangois 
Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Japanese,  was  actuated.  But  we 
know  that  the  struggle  between  the  government  of  Japan  and 
his  successors  was  for  temporal  dominion.  The  combat  was  for 
life  or  death  on  either  wde,  and  the  Japanese  conquered.  The 
Jesuits  at  the  outset  were  well  received.  Every  facility  for  con- 
verting the  people  was  given  to  them  by  the  court  and  princes 
of  Japan.  They  were  even  allowed  to  push  their  teaching 
to  Meaco,  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  though  the  Pope  had  allowed  Dr.  Gumming 
to  make  converts  openly  at  Kome,  and  to  open  a  chapel  in  the 
Corso.  The  Jesuits  presumed  on  their  success,  they  calculated 
prematurely  on  the  strength  of  a  position  which  wanted  nothinff 
but  time  and  patience  to  render  it  secure.  They  had  procured 
the  favour  of  so  many  of  the  magimtes  of  the  empire,  that  they 
thought  they  could  with  impunity  beard  the  great  officers  of 
state.  Nay  more,  their  audacity  at  last  reached  such  a  pomt 
that  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  succession  to  the  Ziogoonship^ 
the  Jesuits,  erroneously  as  it  turned  out,  threw  their  weight 
into  the  ascending  scale.  Their  support,  however,  was  not  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They 
sided  with  the  losing  party,  and  with  the  losing  party  they 
perished.  There  was  a  general  massacre  of  Christians  tlu-ough- 
out  the  empire,  and  mainly  in  the  province  of  Arrima,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  well-nigh  entirely  Christian.  The  crowning 
feature  of  the  whole  tale  was  the  bloody  retribution  of  Sinna- 
bara;  on  which  occasion,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Dutch,  be 
it  related,  they  assisted  the  heathen  Japanese  in  carrying  the 
place  in  which  the  last  Christians  of  Japan  had  sought  refuge. 
Save  for  the  Dutch  artillery,  and  the  European  knowledge  of 
war,  which  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Japanese,^  the 
Chiistians  might  at  least  have  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives. 
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But  no^  the  hopes  of  commercial  gain  more  availed  with  the 
fioUanders  tiban  the  sympathies  of  a  common  £Edth ;  and  we  are 
left  to  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that  Christian  hands  charged 
and  aimed  the  guns  which  swept  away  the  last  remains  of  Chris- 
tianity from  Japan.  However,  let  it  not  be  foi^ottcn  by  the 
student  that  it  was  state  policy,  not  religious  bigotry,  which  led 
to  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  from  the  empire. 

In  studying  then  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  on  Japan,  we 
can  never  for  a  moment  foi^et  that  the  writings  before  us  are 
addressed  adpopulum*  Could  we  obtain  sight  of  those  more 
esoteric  despatches  which  were  forwarded  ad  clerumy  or  in  other 
words,  intended  only  for  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits'  house  at 
Kome,  the  case  might  be  different.  One  can  understand  that  a 
grande  dame  of  Louis  XIV.'s  day,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
think  of  the  Jansenists  as  we  should  think  of  thirsty  dogs  in 
August,  might  have  been  moved  even  to  edification  by  these 
nice  little  stories  of  nice  little  persecutions.  They  constituted 
the  *  D(Mnbey  and  Son '  and  *  Bleak  House '  of  the  time,  but 
now  o'  days  diey  are  gone  out  of  fashion  with  ho<^  pettiooats 
and  fiirbelows.  Even  the  two  quartos  of  Charlevoix,  from 
which,  we  deny  it  not,  much  useful  information  may  be  gleaned, 
on  circumstances  which  he  was  not  concerned  to  misrepresent, 
are  crammed  full  of  the  same  unctuous  inanities.  A  Christian 
convert  is  hung  head  downwards  in  a  gulf,  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
at  no  greater  inconvenience  to  himself  than  a  slight  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head.  A  stalwart  executioner  hacks  away 
at  the  neck  of  another  with  one  of  those  Japanese  swords,  the 
temper  and  edge  of  which  are  proverbial,  and  the  patient  feels 
nothing  but  a  pleasing  cuticular  irritation.  Charlevoix's  pon- 
derous volumes,  which  were  dedicated  to  Fleury,  will  be  qoite 
Buffident  to  gratify  the  most  ardent  curiosity  of  those  who  enjoy 
this  style  of  literature.  On  him  and  Maffei  we  must,  however, 
at  last  mainly  depend  for  our  knowledge  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Japan. 

We  come  next  to  the  three  volumes  of  Golownin,  which  have, 
very  deservedly,  obtained  a  high  popularity  in  Europe.  We 
hold  all  the  statements  of  the  writer  as  to  the  internal  conditi<»i 
of  Japan,  to  be  more  than  questionable ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
let  justice  be  done  him,  he  furnishes  us  with  the  measures  by 
which  we  may  test  the  vdue  of  the  information  he  professeft  to 
impart  The  book  has  been  so  popular  and  is  so  well  known 
that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  cursory  mention  of  the  ad- 
ventui'es  of  the  writer,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
information  was  collected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  Bussians  had  possessed  themselves  of  certain  of  the 
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jiorthem  KurHe  Islands.  About  the  same  time  they  sent 
Count  Resanoff  to  Nangasaki^  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
open  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  wit^  the  Court  of  Jedo. 
The  overtures  were  rejected  with  a  civil  negative.  In  revenge 
for  this  disappointment  a  Kussian  naval  officer,  Chwostoff,  was 
dhreeted  to  maJsie  a  foray  upon  one  of  the  southern  Kuriles,  at 
least  such  is  the  probability  of  the  story,  although  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Bussian  government  was  strongly  deni^ 
throughout  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
Oolownin  and  his  companions.  In  the  year  1811  Captain 
Oolownin  in  a  Bussian  ship  of  war,  having  previously  touched 
at  one  or  more  of  the  southern  Kuriles,  finally  put  into  the 
port  of  Kunaschier  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  and  other 
necessaries.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  trust  himself  with 
'some  half-a-dozen  companions  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of 
the  town.  At  a  given  signal  the  mask  of  friendship  was  thrown 
off  and  they  were  attacked.  Through  opposing  numbers  they 
made  their  way  to  the  sea-shore ;  but  alas  I  when  they  arrived 
there  the  tide  had  receded  and  left  their  boat  high  and  dry. 
They  submitted  without  further  stru^le  to  an  inevitable 
captivity,  and  with  their  hands  tightly  and  painfully  bound  be- 
hind them,  from  the  elbows  downwards  with  small  cord,  were 
led  away  first  to  Chakodade,  and  then  to  Matsmai,  imtil  the 
government  of  Jedo  should  decide  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny. 
In  this  captivity  they  remained  two  years,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  time  managed  on  one  occasion  to  break  prison  and  have 
a  run  through  the  island^  but  were  at  last  recaptured  and 
brought  back.  Golownin  relates,  very  naturally,  what  he 
actually  saw  and  heard,  and  as  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Japanese  character  the  two  first  volumes  are  invaluable ;  for 
the  third,  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  internid 
condition  of  Japan,  and  the  distinctive  customs  of  the  people, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  any  day-labourer  in  the  world  of  books, 
with  the  help  of  the  Factory  writers,  might  easily  have  compiled 
a  more  valuable  production.  The  introduction  to  the  third 
'  volume  contains  a  rifaccimento  by  the  translator  from  the  tracts 
of  William  Adams,  and  Captain  Saris,  the  names  of  which  will 
be  found  at  the  head  of  the  present  paper.  The  appendix  on 
Japan  attached  to  Sir  Stamford  Baffles'  *  History  of  Java,'  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  reputaticm  of  the  author,  a  care- 
ful and  well-digested  report  on  the  subject  of  which  he  professes 
to  treat.  It  is  mainly  upon  an  official  report  made  by  the 
Baron  von  Imhoff  that  he  relies.  The  authors  we  have  named 
will  furnish  the  ordinary  reader  with  abundant  materials  for  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity.     For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
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may  feel  disposed  to  push  their  researches  further,  we  would  add 
that  in  the  Introduction  to  Koempfer  will  be  found  a  copious  list 
of  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  Jesuit  authors,  whose  works  united 
with  those  of  the  modern  writers  just  specified  would  form  a  very 
perfect  Japanese  library. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  form  of  government  which  will  be 
found  existing  in  Japan.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular 
error  on  the  subject.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  answer 
which  would  be  given  by  any  ordinary  student  on  the  subject 
would  be  in  effect  that  the  supreme  power  in  Japan  was  divided 
between  two  sovereigns,  an  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  em- 
peror ;  we  should  be  told  that  the  ecclesiastical  emperors  were 
in  former  times  supreme  in  Japan,  but  that  becoming  graduaUy 
enervated  by  the  listless  indolence  of  the  purple,  the  temporal 
sceptre  slipped  from  their  feeble  fingers  into  the  firmer  grasp  of 
their  Generals-in-chief,  who  now  exercise  substantial  dominion 
in  their  place.  The  title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Emperor  is  'Mikado,* 
— ^he  reigns  in  Meaco— that  of  the  Temporal  Emperor,  'Ziogoon,' 
or  *  Kubo,' — the  seat  of  his  authority  is  at  Jedo.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  so  well-informed  a  writer  as  Sir  John  Davis  should 
not,  in  the  sketch  of  Japan  which  he  has  affixed  to  his  recent 
work  on  China,  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  explain  that 
all  real  authority  has  departed  from  the  Ziogoon  in  turn.  What 
the  Ziogoon  is  to  the  Mikado,  his  Council  of  State  is  to  the 
Ziogoon.  It  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  scarcely  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  supreme  authority  in  Japan  is  exerdsed  by  the 
President  of  the  Council,  although  no  doubt  he  acts  in  theory  in 
the  name  of  his  liege  lord.  For  all  substantial  purposes  the 
Ziogoon  is  relegated  as  a  mere  cipher  to  the  luxurious  eeduaion 
of  the  palace  at  Jedo,  given  up  to  self-indulgence,  to  ceremomal, 
and  to  ennui. 

The  account  so  far  as  it  goes  is  correct ;  but  it  stops  short  of 
the  truth. 

It  is  impossible,  to  have  any  clear  notion  of  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  two  sovereigns  of  Japan  without  clearly  under- 
standing the  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  old,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  by  its 
side.  The  result  might  be  stated,  analogously,  pretty  much  as 
follows.  Suppose  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul, 
had  thought  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  previous  to  his  seizure  of  the 
imperial  crown,  to  recall  Louis  XVIII.  from  Hartwell  to  Ver- 
sailles. Suppose  that  he  had  surrounded  him  there  with  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  a  court,  but  carefully  debarred  him  from  all 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  government,  limiting  his  duties 
to  the  single  necessity  of  wearing  the  crown  of  Saint  Louis  for. 
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a  given  number  of  hours  every  day  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux, 
with  the  solemn  condition  attached  that  during  the  time  of  the 
ceremonial  he  should  not  move  his  head  or  turn  his  eyes  one 
hair's  breadth  to  the  right  or  left,  —  then  Louis  XVIII.  would 
have  been  the  Mikado  of  France,  the  idol  of  the  Faubourg,  the 
incarnation  of  legitimacy.  He  would  have  given  himself  up  to 
literature,  written  longs  and  shorts,  and  quoted  Horace  on  every 
occasion,  and  so  he  would  have  done  his  duty.  All  the 
literateurs  of  France,  from  Chateaubriand  down  to  Frederic 
Soulie,  would  have  been  forthcoming,  at  the  Court  of  this  Koi 
Fain^nt,  or  his  successors.  Meanwhile  the  Ziogoon  of  the 
Luxembourg, — of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Malmaison, — the  son  of 
his  own  works, — would  have  carried  out  his  schemes  of  policy 
and  conquest*  in  his  own  way,  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon 
his  head,  and  contented  himself  with-  honouring  the  incarnate 
principle  of  legitimacy  at  Versailles  with  a  complimentary  depu- 
tation once  a  year  at  first,  and  then  less  frequently  for  economy's 
sake.  Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  honour  shown  to  here- 
ditary authority  in  the  person  of  the  Mikado  would  also  be 
recognised  for  the  benefit  of  the  usurping  dynasty  which  had 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  realities  of  sovereign  power. 

Our  sketch  however  of  the  position  of  the  Mikado  would  be 
incomplete  did  we  not  refer  to  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  He 
is  not  altogether  a  fiddling  Count  Ren6  of  Provence,  he  has  in 
him  a  dash  of  the  Pope,  or  rather  of  the  Grand  Lama.  His 
ecclesiastical  power  bears  however  merely  upon  doctrinal  matters. 
The  Ziogoons  of  Jedo  were  far*  tt)0  practical  statesmen  not  to 
have  imitated  our  own  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  In  all  questions  turning  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities, whether  of  the  Sintoists  or  any  other  religious  sect,  the 
two  imperial  ^  Judges  of  the  Temples '  at  Jedo  —  the  *  Dsi  Sin 
^  Bugios '  are  supreme.  In  order  to  make  clear  this  peculiar 
position  of  the  Mikados,  we  must,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  indi- 
cate their  origin.  Their  sanctity  has  not  come  to  them  by  suc- 
cession to  an  office,  as  with  the  Popes,  nor  by  the  transfusion  or 
transmigration  into  them  of  a  Divine  Being,  as  with  the  Grand 
Lamas,  but  simply  because  they  are  descendants  of  the  Sun 
Gx)ddess,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Japan. 

The  history  of  Japan,  like  that  of  most  other  nations,  is 
divided  into  three  periods.  They  have  their  successions  of 
gods,  of  demigods,  and  finally  of  men  like  the  rest  of  us  who 
crawl  about  the  earth  at  the  present  day.  The  first  epoch  takes 
in  an  indefinitely  vast  period,  during  which  seven  pure  spirits 
successively  ruled  over  the  world  of  Japan.  This  is  the  in- 
comprehensible epoch.    The  three  first  of  these  spirits  were 
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bachelors,  the  four  last  were  married.  The  last  of  the  succes- 
sion was  called  Isanagi  no  Mikotto ;  the  name  of  bis  wife  waer 
Isanami  no  Mikotto.  Their  eldest  son  was  called  Ten  Sio  Dai- 
Dsin ;  and  from  him  all  the  Japanese,  without  exception,  are 
supposed  to  have  sprung,  as  his  brothers  and  sisters  left  no  issue. 
The  present  Mikado  claims  as  his  right  the  hereditary  throne 
of  Japan,  because  he  can  trace  his  descent,  from  eldest  son  to 
eldest  son,  to  this  Ten  Sio  Dai  Dsin,  who  was  the  Adam  of  Japan.* 
So  it  is  asserted,  although  we  see  certain  hitches  in  the  pedigree, 
which  probably  are  considered  mysteries  at  Meaco.  Tradition 
is  silent  as  to  the  names  of  his  wife  and  the  wives  of  his  suc- 
cessors. It  would  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  succession  of  demi- 
gods is  continued  through  five  persons,  each  of  whom  reigned 
any  number  of  years  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  authors  of 
these  wild  legends  might  suggest.  In  the  year  b.c.  660  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  century  or  so  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads  and  the  legendary  date  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome  —  we  find  ourselves  on  firmer  ground.  The 
historical  succession  of  the  Mikados  commences  with  Syn  Mu, 
the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Japan. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
upon  the  dry  chronicles  of  the  Japanese,  we  will  at  once  leap 
over  seventeen  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Konjei  LXXVI., 
Ecclesiastical  Emperor,  the  whole  etnpire  of  Japan  was  given 
up  to  the  wildest  confusion.  The  great  feudatories  of  the  em- 
pire were  waging  against  each  other  a  war  more  dire  than  any- 
thing known  to  the  French  chroniclers  before  the  policy  of 
Louis  XL  had  in  some  measure  emasculated  the  strength  of  the 
nobility  of  France.  The  Mikado  was  feeble  in  council,  and  still 
more  unfit  for  war.  In  order  to  restore  something  like  tran- 
quillity to  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  plenary  powerfi 
to  his  General-in-chief,  JoRiTOMO.  This  soldier,  when  he  found 
himself  invested  with  powers  such  as  Ferdinand  conferred  upon 
Wallenstein  in  a  similar  hour  of  distress,  acted  as  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  would  have  done  had  he  not  been  met  by  counter- 
acting force  without  and  treachery  within.  He  saved  the  em- 
pire; but  for  himself — not  for  his  master.  He  sided  with  that 
party  among  the  belligerent  princes  which  he  deemed  the  mo^ 
proper  to  second  his  own  ambitious  views.  With  their  help, 
he  crushed  their  rivals,  and  then  crushed  them  in  turn.  The 
result  was,  that  Joritomo  became  the  first  secular  Emperor,  or 
Ziogoon  of  Japan.     This  event  happened  a.d.  1152. 

But  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Emperors  did  not  the  less  hold 
empty  state  at  Meaco,  because  Joritomo  and  his  successors 
reigned  in  Jedo.     Nay,  their  authority  was  not  so  completelj 
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^  shorn  of  splendour  as  happened  about  four  centuries  afterwards^ 
in  the  year  1586,  in  the  days  of  Ookimatz  C VII.,  Mikado,^ 
At  this  time  there  was  a  certain  Fide  Josi,  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
-who  in  early  life  had  served  in  the  humble  capacity  of  porter  in 
the  family  of  a  Japanese  noble.  By  valour  and  by  policy  he 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  distinction.  Ookimatz,  unwarned 
by  the  experience  c^  his  predecessor,  confirmed  him  unhesi- 
tatingly in  the  post  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Empire.  He  acted  as  Joritomo  had  acted  on  the  like  occasion, 
and  repaid  the  confidence  by  reducing  under  his  own  authority 
the  few  provinces  which  had  yet  held  fast  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Mikado.  As  Joritomo  was  the  first  Ziogoon,  so  Fide  Josi, 
or  Taiko-Sama,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  was  first  Ziogoon 
of  the  whole  of  Japan.  He  stands  twenty-ninth  on  the  list. 
But  neither  his  policy  nor  his  valour  could  avail  to  maintain  his 
succession  beyond  the  grave. 

The  aged  warrior  left  behind  him  a  son  of  tender  years.  To 
ensure  his  succession  to  the  Crown,  Taiko-Sama  had  caused  his 
son  to  be  married  to  the  young  daughter  of  Jejos-Sama,  his 
prime  favourite  and  chief  councillor.  But  when  death  had 
once  removed  the  powerful  Monarch  from  the  scene,  all  was 
forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  great  temptation.  The  minister 
dethroned  the  son  of  his  benefactor  —  the  husband  of  his  own 
daughter  —  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  under  the  name  of  GoN- 
gen-Sama.  He  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  reigning  Ziogoon 
of  Japan.  The  usurpation  took  pkce  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

From  this  time  the  power  of  the  Mikado  has  been  but  as 
the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  His  existence  is  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  amongst  a  people  who  are  the  willing 
slaves  of  custom  and  tradition*  He  is  treated  with  almost 
divine  honours,  which  amount,  in  fact,  to  a  most  painful  and 
tedious  punishment.  He  may  not  touch  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
but  is  carried  abo]^t  from  place  to  place  on  his  attendants' 
shoulders.  So  sacred  is  his  person,  that  it  may  not  be  exposed 
even  to  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  His  hair  is  sacred,  his 
beard  is  sacred,  his  nails  are  sacred  — it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  admit  the  services  of  a  hair-cutter  or  barber.  But  pious 
souls  in  Japan  have  discovered  a  way  to  free  the  object  of  their 
adoration  from  his  holy  superfluities.  When  he  is  asleep  some 
one  or  other  of  his  attendants  commits  a  theft  upon  his  sacred 
person,  pares  his  nails,  and  reduces  his  hair  and  beard  to  com-^ 
fortable  proportions.  He  may  not  eat  twice  off  the  same  plate, 
nor  must  any  profane  person  use  it  after  him ;  he  may  not  wear 
the  same  clothes  twice,  nor  may  any  attendant  appropriate 
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them  as  perquisites.  The  plate  must  be  broken  and  the  dress 
destroyed.  A  convict  in  Norfolk  Island  is  probably  dissatisfied 
with  his  condition :  let  him  think  of  the  Mikado  of  Japaa 
and  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  be  thankful. 

It  was,  however,  improbable  that  the  despotism  of  the  Zio- 
goon  should  not  have  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction  from  the  moment  it  had  become  fairly  esta- 
blished, and  had  conquered  all  opposition.     The  Court  of  the 
Mikado  had  ceased   to  count  as  a  political  power  —  nothing 
remained  but  the  scattered  antagonism  of  the  princes  or  great 
feudatories  of  the  empire.     Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  such  combinations  as  might  become 
formidable  to  the  central  authority  at  Jedo.     They  are  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  the  capital,  under  the  eye  of  the  Ministers  of 
State,  and  only  permitted  to  visit  their  estates  at  rare  intervals. 
Even  during  their  absence  their  wives  and  families  are  retained 
as  hostages.     In  the  case  of  the  Governors,  who  are  entrusted 
with  great  commands,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  two — and  occasion- 
ally, if  our  recollection  serves  us,  even  more — to  hold  the  same 
office;  one  is  required  to  reside  at  Jedo,  whilst  the  other  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the  spot.     Every  year  the 
order  is  reversed  —  the  absentee  takes  the  place  of  the  resident, 
and  is  again  brought  within  the  watchful  supervision  of  the 
Council  of  State  at  Jedo.     It  would  a  priori  seem  probable  that 
the  effective  working  out  of  such  a  system  as  this  must  be  en- 
trusted to  the  watchfulness  of  Ministers  of  State,  who,  if  allowed 
to  hold  their  offices  for  any  length  of  time,  would  become  the 
Kichelieus  or  Mazarins  of  their  helpless  sovereign.     Such,  in 
fact,  has  been  the  case.     The  once  all-powerful  Ziogoon  has 
dwindled  down  into  the  creature  of  his  own  councillors  —  no- 
thing remains  to  him  of  authority  but  the  name.     He  is  the 
victim  of  a  code  of  ceremonies  somewhat  less  tiresome  than  those 
which  affect  his  brother  monarch  of  Meaco.      Like  him,  he 
must  submit  to  his  lot,  and  remain  the  butt  g.nd  object  of  never- 
ceasing  compliments  and  prostrations  to  his  life's  end. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  constitutional  custom  in  Japan 
which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  a  cursory  notice.  The 
Ziogoon  has  the  right  of  interposing  with  *le  Eoi  s'avisera!* 
when  the  Council  of  State  present  any  resolution  for  his  assent 
which  may  be  displeasing  to  him.  His  veto,  however,  is  not 
conclusive.  If  the  council  persist  in  their  resolution,  and  the 
Ziogoon  in  his  negative,  the  matter  is  referred  for  arbitration  to 
persons  named  according  to  custom,  and  who  invariably  com- 
prise certain  near  relatives  of  the  Ziogoon.  The  consequence  .of 
their  decision  is  fatal  to  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
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If  they  arbitrate  in  favour  of  the  Council,  the  Monarch  must 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  next  heir;  if  in  favour  of  the  Ziogoonr, 
the  President  of  the  Council  is  bound  upon  the  instant  to  rip  up 
his  abdomen;  and  his  fellow  councillors  can  do  little  better 
than  follow  his  example.  No  retractation  is  allowed  on  either 
side.  This  strange  custom  is,  according  to  our  phraseology, 
€omewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  *  Conference  between  the  Houses/ 
We  mention  the  custom,  however,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
eingularity,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  weight  accorded  to  the  delibe- 
i^tions  of  the  Council  of  State  according  to  the  present  consti- 
tutional theory  of  Japan. 

The  universal  system  of  espionnage  is  another  point  which  well 
deserves  notice.  Spies  in  Japan  are  not  what  spies  are  in  other 
'Countries.  The  Government  compels  the  nobles  of  the  land  to 
undertake  the  task,  —  if,  indeed,  compulsion  is  necessary  when 
it  is  known  to  be  a  valid  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  that  a 
€py  should  have  successfully  denounced  an  absent  governor  or 
^emphye^  and  have  petitioned  to  succeed  him  in  his  office.  Every 
man  is  a  spy  upon  his  neighbour,  and  the  odious  service  would 
appear  to  carry  with  it  no  social  degradation  or  contempt.  Wo 
-will  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  topic ;  but,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Japanese  espionnage,  simply  transcribe 
the  following  passage  from  President  Meylan's  work,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  very  interesting  papers  in  the  '  Asiatic  Journal  * 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded  :  —  *  Complaints  of  the 
"*  Governor  of  Matsmai  had  reached  the  Court,  which  took  its 

*  own  measures   for  ascertaining  the  truth.      The  agreeable 

*  tidings  that  the  Governor  was  displaced  were  speedily  received, 

*  but  it  was  not  without  astonishment  that  the  capital,  Matsmai^ 

*  recognised  in  his  successor  a  journeyman  tobacco-cutter,  who, 

*  some  months  before,  had  disappeared  from  his  master's  shop. 

*  The  journeyman  tobacco-cutter  had  been  personated  by  a 
^  noble  of  the  land,  who  had  assumed  that  disguise  in  order  to 

*  exercise  the  office  of  a  spy,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to 

*  Matsmai  by  the  Court.'  Only  conceive  a  state  of  things 
amongst  ourselves  in  which  Lord  EUenborough  should  take  a 
email  cigar  shop  in  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  in  order  to  gathei^ 
matter  of  accusation  against  Lord  Eglintoun.  We  must  sup- 
pose further  ftiat  Lord  Derb/,  when  the  point  was  made  out  to 
his  satisfaction,  should  appoint  Lord  EUenborough  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the  suicide  of  Lord  Eglin- 
toun, who  could  not,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  '  happy 
^  despatch,'  avoid  the  painful  necessity  of  slitting  up  his  own 
abdomen  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Eglintoun,  his  family,  and  hia 
attendants.     That  would  be  a  sample  of  life  in  Japan. 
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With  regard  to  the  great  feudal  nobles  of  Japan  it  is  further- 
2nore  proper  to  add,  that  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Coundl  of 
State  has  missed  no  opportunity  of  weakening  their  strength  by 
continuous  subdivisions  of  the  most  important  fiefs.  Besides, 
•no  device  is  left  untried  to  keep  them  in  poverty,  as  poverty  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  their  subjection.  They  are  required  not 
only  to  raise  and  maintain  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
territories,  in  a  manner  somewhat  akin  to  our  old  military  arrange- 
ments,  but  also  to  provide  a  quantity  of  troops  specifically  for 
Imperial  service.  They  are  moreover  compelled  to  maintain  a 
state  and  display  which  must  materially  interfere  with  the 
Jbalance  at  their  bankers.  K  their  fortune  should  survive  all 
tiiese  attacks,  the  Ziogoon  would  simply  invite  himself  to  dine 
swith  them  m  his  own  palace  at  Jedo.  The  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  for  this  entertainment  will  speedily  remove 
a11  causes  of  ap^ehension. . 

Brief  as  this  sketch  necessarily  is,  we  cannot  omit  all  mention 
t)f  the  various  forms  of  religion  which  prevail  in  Japan.  The 
doctrine  professed  by  llie  EstabUshed  Church  is  Sintokm.  As 
it  is  described  by  JKcempfer,  the  professors  of  this  creed  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny  beyond  the 
grave.  They  have  obscure  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  even  of  a  future  state  of  misery  and  bliss.  They  do, 
indeed,  admit  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  who  inhabit 
the  highest  heavens,  and  of  deities  somewhat  inferior  in  dignity, 
whose  seats  are  in  the  starry  firmament.  But  to  these  sublimer 
powers  they  address  no  prayers.  Their  happiness  is  too  tran* 
8cendent  to  be  ruffled  by  the  sound  of  mortal  supplication.  The 
Japanese  are  men  of  practical  piety,  and  will  offer  their  petitions 
only  to  those  lesser  powers  from  whose  influence  they  have 
something  to  hope  or  something  to  dread.     To  those,  — 

*  The  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves, 
And  those  that  on  the  sand  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back,' — 

they  willingly  raise  the  voice  of  supplication  or  thanksgiving. 
But  these  beings  of  supernatural  essence  are  not  the  only  objects 
of  the  adoration  of  the  Sintoist*  The  Deified  Heroes  of  his 
own  country  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  devotion^  They  have 
b^en  beatified  in  swarms  which  would  try  the  imagination  of  a 
Greek  of  days  gone  by,  or  of  a  devout  Kenyan  Catholic  of  the 
present  time.  Such  distinguished  persons  are  called  Kami,  and 
it  is  for  these  that  the  orthodox  Sintoist  reserves  his  chief 
homages  for  eleven  months  of  the  year.  During  the  twelfth  he 
is  silent,  as  all  the  Kami  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
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Dairi,  or  Court  of  the  Mikado.  They  are  habitually  worshipped 
in  Mias^  or  Temples :  in  the  Japanese  language,  we  are  told,  this 
word  *  Mia '  signifies  the  dwelling  of  a  living  soul.  It  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  well  afford  to  dwell  upon  their 
ceremonial  worship.  One  custom  alone  would  appear  to  deserve 
notice.  Wh^n  the  Sintoist  presents  himself  in  his  place  of 
worship,  he  kneels  down  and  offers  up  his  prayers  and  supplica* 
tions  before  a  mirror.  As  plainly  as  he  discerns  his  own  fea- 
tures in  that  mirror,  so  plainly  do  the  beings  to  whom  his 
prayers  are  addressed  discern  and  comprehend  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants  of  their  votary.  There  is  something  striking  in 
the  custom,  although  it  might  lead  to  abuse  if  introduced  among 
devout  ladies  of  fashion  at  the  present  day.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Christian  Era  that  Buddhism  penetrated  into  Japan, 
nor  tmtil  A.D.  543  that  it  made  any  considerable  progress. 
Before  that  time  the  Japanese  had  been  divided  between  their 
ancient  idols  and  the  philosophic  opinions  of  Confucius,  but  the 
doctrines  of  Bouddha  contained  a  positive  promise  of  eternal 
bliss,  which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  re- 
ject. It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  observations  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  interesting  subject.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that  Sinto- 
ism  has  remained  the  state  religion  of  Japan,  to  which  even 
those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Bouddha  or  the  tenets  of 
Confucius  must  outwardly  conform.  Christianity  had  at  one 
time  made  considerable  progress  in  this  empire.  One  cen- 
tury,  however,  witnessed  its  introduction  and  expulsion.  In 
the  year  1542  of  our  era  it  came  in  with  the  Portuguese,  and  in 
the  year  1640  with  the  Portuguese  it  was  expelled  from  Japan. 
The  last  spark  of  the  Christian  religion  was  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  the  victims  of  Sinnabara.  Whenever  it  shall  be  judged 
proper  to  attempt  its  re-introduction,  the  Reformed  Churches 
will  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman 
Propaganda.  The  Japanese  hold  the. name  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  abhorrence,  as  French  children,  in  the  successive  periods 
of  European  history,  used  to  abhor  the  names  of  Talbot,  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  Wellington. 

We  know  not  if  these  few  observations  will  be  suffident  to 
•conjure  up  the  image  of  Japan,  as  it  is,  before  the  mind  of  the 
English  reader.  For  the  present  we  are  compelled  to  pass  on 
to  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  is  of  more  immediate  inte- 
rest ;  namely,  the  records  of  English  intercourse  with  this  sin- 
gular people, — by  whom  it  was  commenced,  how  it  ceased,  what 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  a  renewal  of  the 
interrupted  friendship,  what  has  been  the  value  of  the  trade  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  what  it  may  prove  in  the  future. 
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if  the  ports  of  Japan  should  be  once  thrown  open  to  the  world. 
When  the  English  negotiated  for  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 
ports,  and  the  removal  of  those  oppressive  reojulations  which 
had  stopped  all  rational  intercourse  between  China  and  other 
nations,  they  acted  in  the  cause  of  every  civilised  country, — not 
of  Great  Britain  alone.  Canton  was  not  to  remain  the  only 
port  of  communication  with  the  empire.  The  Hong  mono- 
poly was  to  be  abolished.  The  fiscal  regulations  upon  foreign 
trade  generally  were  to  be  revised.  The  tyrannical  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  Chinese  over  Europeans  was  to  be  brought  to  an 
end.  The  degrading  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Chinese 
over  the  Western  nations  in  the  course  of  negotiation  was 
to  be  surrendered.  We  can  reflect  with  pride  on  the  course 
taken  by  our  Government  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  liberality  of  the  English  in  China  may  be  imitated  by  the 
United  States'  negotiators  at  Jedo ;  if,  indeed,  the  honour  of 
breaking  down  the  Brazen  Wall  with  which  the  Japanese  had 
encircled  their  empire  is  reserved  for  them.  They  should 
consider  that  they  are  not  gone  merely  to  obtain  redress  for 
grievances  inflicted  on  their  own  citizens,  nor  simply  to  open 
Japan  to  their  own  commercial  operations. 

The  first  English  intercourse  with  Japan  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April  1600.  It  was  on  that  day  that  William  Adams, 
pilot,  whose  name  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  Paper, 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Empire  in  a  Dutch  ship,  the  la^t  of 
five  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany for  a  mercantile  cruise  upon  a  large  scale.  The  little  fleet 
entered  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  on 
coasting  up  along  the  sia-board  of  Chili  and  Peru  they  met  with 
so  many  and  such  dire  calamities,  that  at  length  they  could  not 
muster  more  men  than  an  insufiicient  complement  for  a  single 
ship.  Under  these  circumstances  they  determined  to  stand  over 
for  Japan,  to  dispose  of  the  woollens,  which  formed  a  large  part 
of  their  cargo,  and  which,  as  they  supposed,  would  meet  with  a 
rapid  sale  among  the  Japanese.  That  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  appeared  by  the  result,  but  they  had  no 
ground  in  any  other  respect  to  complain  of  the  reception  they 
met  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  distant  land.  The  Euro- 
peans present  in  Japan  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  that  William  Adams  and  his  companions  should  be  put 
to  death.     A  Portuguese  Jesuit  *  came  on  board  the  ship,  and 

*  Neither  Portuguese  nor  Dutch  scrupled  at  any  instrument  or 
means  which  offered  them  a  prospect  of  driving  us  from  the  East. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  attributes  the  failure  of  the  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
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when  he  returned  to  his  Japanese  friends  coolly  assured  them 
that  Adams  and  his  friend  Timothy  Shotton  were  pirates,  and 
ought  instantly  to  be  crucified.     The  result  was  that  Adams 
"  was  sent  for  to  court* 

From  the  first  moment  a  man  turns  his  attention  to  Japanese 
subjects  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  what  followed,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  simple  narration  of  the  old  pilot  himself.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese — and  latterly 
the  Dutch — were  the  only  Europeans  who  had  any  access 
to  the  Japanese.  During  the  half  century  this  intercourse 
had  lasted  they  had  abundant  time  for  setting  proper  machin- 
ery to  work  in  order  to  gain  their  ends.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  Japan  as  elsewhere ;  bribes,  no  doubt,  and  intrigues 
are  not  wholly  without  avail.  Well,  William  Adams,  this 
waif,  tnis  mere  human  flotsam  and  jetsam^  was  cast  upon  the 
Japanese  shores,  without  a  patron,  without  a  friend,  without  an 
interpreter  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  was  examined  and  re- 
examined. There  was  no  shift  or  device  the  activity  of  com- 
mercial malice  could  suggest  that  was  not  employed  by  his 
implacable  enemies.  These  men  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
idea  of  the  future  commercial  greatness  of  England.  They 
dreaded  the  presence  of  an  Englishman,  and  resolved  that  he 
should  never  return  alive  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  he  had  seen. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  they  plied  the  Japanese  Emperor  with 
every  suggestion  most  calculated  to  extort  from  his  anger  or  his 
policy  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  helpless  stranger.  Even 
the  Dutchmen,  Adam's  own  shipmates,  joined  in  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  but  all  in  vain;  the  sentence  of  the 
Emperor  was,  ^  As  yet  these  strangers  have  done  no  damage  to 

*  me  or  to  my  subjects.     It  were  against  reason  and  against 

*  justice  that  I  should  put  them  to  death!'  Not  only  were 
their  lives  spared,  but  Adams  rose  into  high  favour  with  the 
Emperor,  who  employed  him  to  build  a  ship  for  him,  and  covered 
him  with  honours  and  wealth.  He  was  willing  to  grant  him 
any  favour  but  the  one  the  kind-hearted  old  seaman  most 
desired, — permission  to  return  to  Wapping  or  Deptford.  It 
was  in  one  or  other  of  these  dingy  swamps  that  his  wife  and  two 
children  were,  or  might  yet  be,  living,  and  all  the  glories  of 
Jeda  grew  pale  in  comparison  with  the  remembered  comforts  of 
a  racy  Thames  fog  and  of  his  own  fire-side.     Escape  was  impos- 

Roe  at  the  court  of  Ajmeer,  in  1614,  mainly  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries :  and  on  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1622,  the  English  abandoned  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern 
islands. 
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sible ;  it  was  not  until  after  many  attempts  that  poor  Adams 
succeeded  in  despatching  a  letter  to  Java  addressed  to  *  My  un- 

*  known  friends  and  countrymen.'     This  letter  reached  Bantam, 
and  ^  was  read  to  all  the  merchants  that  they  might  take  notice 

*  of  the  hopes  there  were  of  trade  with  Japan.' 

Amongst  others,  Captain  John  Saris  was  present  in  Bantam 
at  the  time.  The  account  of  this  officer,  as  detailed  by  himself, 
will  be  found  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The  title  of  hie 
narrative  is  also  marked  at  the  commencement  of  this  Paper, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  collection  of  travels  in  which  it  is 
to  be  found.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  Mn  John  Cocks,  Cape 
merchant,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Captain  Saris,  was  his  substitute  when  he  was  absent  from 
Firando  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  later,  when  he 
had  quitted  Japan.  But  to  return :  Captain  Saris  had  sailed 
from  England  in  April  1611,  had  reached  Bantam  in  October 
1612,  and  with  one  ship  only,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of 
twenty-four  Englishmen,  one  Spaniard,  one  Portuguese,  and  five 
Indians,  sailed  from  Java  for  Japan,  which  he  sighted  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1613.  We  are  particular  in  marking  the  date,  as 
this  was  the  first  time  an  English  vessel  had  ever  approached 
the  shores  of  Japan. 

His  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  same 
attempts  which  had  taken  place  in  the  case  of  William  Adams. 
The  English  were  represented  in  the  most  gloomy  colours  to  the 
Japanese,  as  mere  pirates,  buccaneers,  &c,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Captain — or,  as  he  is  styled,  ^  The  General,' — Saris  appears  to 
have  got  on  admirably  from  the  first  with  Old  King  Foyne,  the 
king  of  the  Island  of  Firando,  who  forwarded  his  message 
requesting  the  honour  of  an  interview  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor.  We  wish  it  were  possible,  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  confined,  to  give  an  idea  of  Saris's  proceedings 
with  the  Japanese  in  his  own  quaint  manner.  What  the  Japa* 
nese  were  in  his  day  they  appear  to  have  been  since.  There 
was  the  same  genuine  anxiety  and  desire  to  oblige,  tempered 
with  the  same  abject  fear  of  ^  what  would  be  said'  at  head- 
quarters. Much  the  same  kind  of  precaution  appears  to  have 
been  used,  and  the  same  spirit  displayed,  in  the  time  of  Captain 
Saris,  as  the  other  day  when  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  the 
port  of  Nangasaki  in  the  *  Samarang.'  All  this,  however,  we  are 
compelled  most  unwillingly  to  pass  over,  in  order  that  we  may, 
lay  before  our  readers  the  copy  of  a  charter,  or,  rather,  permis- 
sion to  trade,  which  will  show  on  what  kind  of  footing  the 
English  trade  with  Japan  once  stood,  and  what  it  might  have 
become  if  we  had  had  the  wit  to  profit  by  the  occasion. 
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*  Privileges  granted  by  Ogoshosama,  Emperor  of  Japan,  unto  the 
Eight  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knight,  Governor,  and  others 
the  Honourable  and  "Worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies. 

*  I.  Imprimis,  We  give  free  license  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  viz.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor,  and  company  of  the 
East  Indian  merchants  and  adventurers,  for  ever  safely  to  come  into 
any  of  our  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  shippes  and  mer- 
chandizes, without  any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods.  And  to 
abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter,  according  to  their  owne  manner,  with  all 
nations ;  to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and  to  depart^  at 
their  pleasure. 

*  II.  Item,  We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  custom,  for  all. such 
merchandizes  as  either  now  they  have  brought,  or  hereafter  shall 
bring  into  our  kingdome,  or  shall  from  hence  transport  to  any  foreign 
part.  And  doe  authorize  those  shippes  that  hereafter  shall  arrive, 
and  come  from  England,  to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  com- 
modities, without  further  coming  or  sending  up  to  our  court. 

*  III.  Item,  If  any  of  their  shippes  shall  happen  to  lie  in  danger  of 
shipwrecke,  we  will  our  subjects  not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such 
part  of  shippes  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved,  be  returned  to  their 
captains,  or  Cape  merchants,  or  their  assignees.  And  that  they  shall 
or  may  build  one  house  or  more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our 
empire,  where  they  shall  think  fittest  and  at  their  departure  to  make 
sale  thereof  at  their  pleasure. 

^  IV.  Item,  If  any  of  the  English  merchants,  or  other,  shall  depart 
this  life,  within  our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remaine 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Cape  merchant.  And  that  all  offences  com- 
mitted by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  Cape  merchant,  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion  :  and  our  laws  take  no  hold  of  their  persons  or 
goods. 

*  V.  Item,  We  will  that  ye,  our  subjects,  trading  with  them  for  any 
of  their  commodities,  pay  them  for  the  same,  according  to  agreement, 
without  delay,  or  returne  of  their  wares  again  unto  them. 

*  VL  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now  brought,  or 
shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting  for  our  service  and  proper  use ;  we  will 
that  no  arrest  be  made  thereof,  but  that  the  price  be  made  with  the 
Cape  merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell  to  others,  and  present 
payment  upon  delivery  of  the  goods. 

*  VII.  Item,  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  trade,  and  return 
of  their  shippes,  they  shall  neede  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye 
our  subjects,  furnish  them  for  their  money,  as  their  needs  shall 
require. 

'  Vm.  Item,  And  that  without  other  passeport,  they  shall  and  may 
set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  Yeadzo,  or  any  other  part  in  or  about 
our  empire. 

*  From  our  castle  in  Surunga,  the  first  day  of  ninth  month, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  Dary,  according  to  our 
computation.     Sealed  with  our  broad  Scale. 

Underwritten, 
Minna  Mottono. 

Yei.     Ye.     Yeas.' 
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In  consequence  of  this  charter  an  English  factory  was  esta- 
blished at  Firando,  and  was  left  by  Captain  Saris  under  the 
superintendence  of  Richard  Cocks,  to  whom  three  Englishmen 
—  among  whom  was  our  old  friend  William  Adams  —  were 
given  as  assistants.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1614,  when 
Captain  Saris  had  left  Japan,  we  find  the  directors  of  the 
factory  endeavouring  to  open  a  trade  with  Corea,  and  later  with 
Siam  and  the  Loo  Choo  Islands.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
chief  motive  with  the  English  East  India  Company  for  sanction- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Firando,  was  that  they 
might  introduce  themselves  to  the  Chinese  markets,  and  cover 
the  losses  incui-red  by  the  direct  trade  with  Japan,  by  fostering 
a  general  trade  between  China,  Japan,  Corea,  &c.  In  this  ex- 
pectation they  were  baffled,  and  prematurely,  as  it  turned  out> 
resolved  in  the  year  1623,  to  withdraw  their  establishment  alto- 
gether from  Japan;  a  false  step  which  they  have  never  been  able 
to  retrace. 

We  must,  at  this  point,  mention  the  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese from  Japan,  as  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  this 
point  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  thrown 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  way  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  the 
English.  The  Portuguese  had  for  a  long  time  driven  a  most 
thriving  trade  with  Japan,  but,  as  we  explained  in  a  former  por- 
tion of  this  Paper,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  own 
unbridled  appetency  for  gain,  they  had  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  then  sovereign  powers.  They  ventured  more- 
over to  mix  themselves  up  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  party  among 
the  Japanese,  the  object  of  which  was  the  dethronement  of  the 
reigning  Ziogoon.  The  plot  was  detected,  partly,  it  is  said,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Dutch,  who  intercepted  a  letter  at  sea  which 
contained  a  full  revelation  of  the  conspiracy,  and  handed  it  to 
the  authorities  at  Jedo  in  hopes  that  it  would  give  them  advan- 
tage over  their  commercial  rivals.  The  letter  certainly  produced 
the  desired  effect,  for  it  drew  forth  the  edict  by  which  Japan  has. 
continued  a  sealed  book  to  all  foreign  nations  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries.  The  Dutch  only  were  exempted  from  the  ban  ia 
return  for  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  the  Government. 
The  effect  of  this  edict  is  stated  by  Koempfer  as  follows :  *  No 

*  Japanese  ship  or  boat  whatsoever,  nor  any  Japanese  born,  shall 

*  dare  to  go  out  of  the  country.     All  who  disobey  the  onder 

*  shall  be  punished  with  death ;  the  ship  with  her  cargo  shall  be 

*  affected  with  sequestration.     All  Japanese  who  return  home 

*  from   abroad  shall  suffer  death ;  a  reward  of  five  hundred 

*  pieces  of  silver  is  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  Christian  priest, 

*  lor  a  Christian  layman  in  proportion.     All  persons  who  spread 
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*  the  Christian  doctrines,  or  bear  so  scandalous  a  name,  are  to 

*  be  imprisoned.       Finally,    all    the   Portuguese,   with    their 

*  mothers,  nurses,  and  adl  their  property,  shall  be  transported  to 

*  Macao.'  The  Portuguese  ventured  to  send  un  embassy  from 
Macao  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief. They  were  dismissed  with  a  threat  that  all  Portuguese, 
whether  forming  part  of  an  embassy  or  not,  who  ventured, 
after  this  solemn  warning,  to  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil  should 
8u£fer  the  penalty  of  death.  Another  embassy  was  sent,  and 
the  Japanese  showed  with  what  terrible  fidelity  they  adhere  to 
engagements  of  this  nature.  The  detail  of  this  horrible  transac- 
tion will  be  found  at  length  in  *  Charlevoix.' 

It  was  not  until  half  a  century  after  their  abandonment  of 
their  factory  at  Firando,  that  the  East  Indian  Company  en- 
deavoured to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Japan.  It  may  be, 
that  the  perpetual  confusion  in  which  England  had  been  kept  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  had  somewhat 
impeded  the  course  of  commercial  enterprise.  But  in  the  year 
1673  the  good  ship  ^  Return '  was  sent  to  Japan,  with  an  assorted 
cargo,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  renew  a  commercial  con- 
nexion, which,  it  was  hope.d,  was  not  broken  up  for  ever.  On 
their  arrival  at  Nangasaki  they  found  that  the  Dutch  were  the 
only  representatives  of  the  western  nations  left  in  Japan,  and, 
of  course,  all  their  influence  was  exerted  to  procure  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  English  rivals.  The  fortunes  of  the  war  had 
thrown  an  apt  occasion  in  the  way.  Our  Charles  II.  had  inter- 
married with  the  Portuguese  Infanta.  The  representatives  of 
Holland  in  Japan  assured  the  authorities  that  England  or  Por- 
tugal was  all  one  since  this  union  between  the  two  Courts.  In 
vain  the  captain  of  the  *  Return'  pleaded  the  charter,  he  only 
received  the  decisive  answer,  ^  that  there  could  be  no  trade 

*  between  the  Japanese  and  the  subjects  of  a  king  who  had  mar- 

*  ried  the  daughter  of  their  greatest  enemy.     With  the  first  fair 

*  wind  they  must  quit  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  return  no  more.' 
The  Captain  asked,  if  they  might  return  again  when  circum- 
stances had  changed.  The  nuptial  bed  of  Charles  was  a  barren 
one,  and  all  connexion  between  England  and  Portugal  must 
goon  be  definitively  broken  ofi*,  might  the  English,  then,  try 
again?  H«  was  told,  *  They  had  better  not.'  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  various  scattered  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  procure  a  renewal  of  intercourse.     In  1791  the 

*  Argonaut,'  merchantman,  tried  and  failed.     Then  there  was  the 

*  Providence,'  surveying-vessel.  Captain  Broughton,  1796,  —  no 
one  permitted  to  land.  The  *  Frederick,'  merchantman,  from 
Calcutta,  in  1803,  with  a  cargo,  ordered  away  in  twenty-four 
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hours.  In  the  year  1808,  the  *  Phantom  Frigate,'  under  Cap- 
tain Pellew,  entered  Nangasaki  Bay,  and  well  nigh  drove  the 
local  authorities  out  of  their  wits.  The  Governor  and  several 
of  his  officers  were  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
hara-kiri.  This  brings  us  to  the  great  attempt  made  by  Sir 
Stamford  Kaffles  from  Batavia  at  the  time  of  the  British  occu- 
pation, but  it  will  first  be  proper  to  say  a  word  on  the  situation 
of  the  Dutch  in  their  factory  at  Dezima. 

The  position  of  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki  has  been  far  more 
humiliating .  than  any  thing  endured  by  the  representatives  of 
English  commercial  interests  at  Canton  in  the  worst  of  times. 
The  amount  of  their  trade  is  limited,  nor  are  they  permitted  to 
despatch  more  than  two  ships  every  year.  The  factory  at 
Nangasaki  stands  on  the  little  island  of  Dezima,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  causeway  with  the  main  land.  Within  its 
walls  the  Dutch  residents  are  strictly  confined,  nor  are  they 
permitted  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  city  or  its  environs  with^ 
out  a  special  permission  from  the  governor,  nor  even  then  with- 
out such  a  train  of  guards  and  attendants — all  of  whom  must 
be  highly  fed  and  paid — as  render  them  very  reluctant  to 
profit  by  the  nominal  privilege.  They  are  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  Japan  during  their  stay.  Their  ships  on  coming  into  harr 
hour  are  compelled  to  deliver  up  all  their  ammunition,  weapons 
of  war,  and  religious  books.  Their  movements  are  constantly 
watched,  and  their  steps  dogged  by  spies,  even  within  the  limit 
of  their  own  factory.  There  are  not  many  positions  in  the 
world  which  could  be  quoted  as  so  unenviable  or  so  hampered 
with  tedious  restraints  of  every  kind,  as  that  of  an  unfortunate 
Dutch  employe  in  the  factory  at  Dezima.  We  must  not,  of 
course,  pass  over  in  silence  the  journey  of  homage  from  Dezima 
to  Jedo,  to  which  the  Dutch  were  at  first  annually  subjected. 
It  was  upon  these  occasions  that  the  factory  physicians  had  such 
good  opportunities  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
internal  constitution  of  Japan.  Therefore  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  arrangement.  Since  the  close  of  the  last 
century  these  State  journeys  have  been  limited  to  one  every 
fourth  year,  but  the  presents  are  required  to  be  despatched 
annually,  as  before.  For  an  account  of  the  ceremonials  at  Jedo, 
and  for  the  strange  sights  met  with  on  the  road,  w«  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  ^Pencillings  by  the  Way,'  which  bear  the 
signatures  of  Koempfer,  Thunberg,  and  Siebold. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  for  which  the  Dutch 
have  endured  so  many  humiliations,  we  have  very  full  informa- 
tion in  a  most  valuable  report  from  Baron  van  Imhofi^,  which 
has  been  dissected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  the  Appendix  to 
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his  *  History  of  Java.'  It  appears  that  for  some  years  after  the 
events  of  1640,  and  until  the  Dutch  lost  possession  of  the  island 
of  Formosa  in  1661,  decent  respect  was  shown  to  them.  The 
loss  of  this  island,  which  involved  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy  in 
the  Japanese  waters,  threw  the  factory  at  Firando  completely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  Jedo.  Still,  despite  of  the 
humiliations  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  trade  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  profitable  one  for  many  years  afterwards,  as 
will  result  from  the  statements  of  Van  ImhofF,  which  we  here 
abridge.  In  the  beginning,  the  returns  from  Japan  consisted  of 
silver  and  copper.  In  the  year  1640  orders  were  issued  to  the 
factors  at  Japan  requiring  gold  as  a  return.  So  successfully  was 
this  operation  carried  through,  that  the  profits  made  upon  the 
returns  of  gold  coin  alone  amounted,  during  the  two  years  1670, 
1671,  to  one  million  of  florins.  The  exportation  of  silver  was 
soon  prohibited,  but  this  mattered  but  little,  as  the  great  profits 
were  made  upon  the  exportation  of  gold.  In  1685  the  Japanese 
Government  intervened,  with  a  far  more  arbitrary  regulation, 
limiting  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  to  300,000  tahils,  two-thirds  of 
which  were  to  take  place  on  piece  goods  and  weighable  articles, 
the  other  third  on  silks.  In  1689,  in  place  of  an  unlimited  export- 
ation of  copper,  the  supply  was  limited  to  a  very  moderate  pro- 
vision. In  1700,  not  more  than  four  or  five  ships  were  allowed 
to  be  sent  instead  of  six  or  seven,  as  before ;  this  number  was 
finally  reduced,  in  1717,  to  two  ships,  and  in  1743  to  one  ship, 
and  one-half  of  the  cargo.     The  Dutch  writers,  however,  com- 

Slain  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  constant  alterations  made  by  the 
apanese  in  the  value  of  their  currency,  coupled  with  an  arbitrary 
and  compulsory  valuation  of  their  imports.  The  impression, 
however,  resulting  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  statements  made 
by  them  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  fault  lay  mainly  with 
the  Dutch  factors  themselves,  who  did  not  shape  their  imports 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  demand  exports  of 
such  a  kind  as  were  most  consistent  with  the  political  and  com- 
mercial circqitistances  of  Japan.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dutch  writers  themselves  for  stating,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  Company's  affairs  was  far  more  attributable  to  the  illicit 
and  private  trading  of  their  own  agents,  to  the  shameful  venality 
and  peculation  of  the  authorities  at  Batavia  and  Dezima,  than 
to  any  cause  over  which  the  Japanese  had  controL 

In  the  year  1813,  when  Sir  Stamford  RafiSes  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Java,  he  despatched  two  ships  to  Nangasaki,  as  the 
annual  traders,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  the 
shifting  of  the  commerce  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  to  those 
of  the  English  without  exciting  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
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the  Japanese.  Heer  Cassa  was  named  to  succeed  Heer  Doeff 
as  president  of  the  factory.  Two  commissioners  accompanied 
the  expedition,  one  Dutch,  Wardenaar,  the  other  English,  Dr. 
Ainslie,  who  were  empowered  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments upon  the  spot.  Heer  Doeff,  however,  refused  to  give 
credence  to  the  story  either  of  the  surrender  of  Java,  or  of  the 
recent  occurrences  in  Europe,  and  determined  to  maintain 
Dutch  authority  at  Dezima,  if  it  existed  no  where  else.  He 
gained  over  to  his  cause  the  authorities  of  the  place,  who  well 
knew  what  consequences  must  ensue  to  themselves  for  having 
permitted  the  entry  of  English  vessels  into  the  harbour  of 
Nangasaki.  Having  operated  successfully  on  their  fears,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
the  English  agents,  and  with  success.  Why  could  they  not 
return  next  year,  and  bring  him  full  and  proper  assurances  of 
the  surrender  of  Java,  and  the  political  extinction  of  Holland  ? 
Meanwhile  he  would  do  what  he  could,  he  would  negotiate  with 
the  Japanese  for  the  sale  of  the  cargoes  that  had  been  brought 
to  Japan,  as  also  for  suitable  returns.  Thus  nothing  would  be 
lost,  and  he  would  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  faithful 
to  his  duty,  and  true  to  his  allegiance  to  the  last.  A  year's 
delay  mattered  little.  The  Commissioners  assented,  and  went 
their  way ;  but  when  they  returned  next  year  Heer  Doeff  had 
completely  got  the  local  authorities  into  his  power.  Any  de- 
tection of  the  trick  to  which  they  had  been  parties  must  infal- 
libly lead  to  their  instant  death.  In  conjunction  with  them  he 
manoeuvred  so  successfully,  that  the  Commissioners  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  a  second  time  re  infectd.  Meanwhile  news  had 
been  received  of  the  probable  and  speedy  restoration  of  her 
colonies  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  so  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  was  foiled. 

It  is  evident  enough  upon  the  most  cursory  consideration  that 
any  statement  of  the  comparatively  trifling  value  of  the  trade 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Dutoh  factory  at  Dezima  for  the 
last  few  years  can  have  but  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  com- 
mercial men.  The  present  produce  of  a  trade  conducted  with 
such  manifest  disadvantages  on  either  side  can  offer  no  fair 
index  to  what  it  might  become  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions. Japan  will  not  have,  like  Labuan,  to  trust  only  or  prin- 
cipally to  its  coal.  Common  sense  would  inform  us  that  a  free  and 
dignified  commercial  intercourse  with  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent population  of  30,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  producers,  manufacturers,  or  merchants  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
suggest  the  details  of  future  cargoes;  such  matters  are  best  left 
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to  the  practised  intelligence  of  commercial  men.  But  we  know 
that  the  Japanese  islands  experience  great  varieties  of  climate, 
and  consequently  the  inhabitants  require  many  and  various 
articles  which  the  British  manufacturer  can  readily  supply. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  suitable  returns  are  not  readily  within 
reach  of  our  merchants  if  they  have  but  the  discretion  to  accom- 
modate their  demands  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  tokens  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese  themselves  —  that  is  the 
population,  not  the  Government  —  are  prepared  for  the  change, 
and  anxiously  desire  to  see  themselves  relieved  from  the  spell 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  secluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  to  enter  within  the  walls  of  the  next  Crystal 
Palace.  They  are  too  ingenious  and  too  acute  a  people  not  to 
appreciate  the  full  superiority  of  European  progress  over  their 
own;  and  in  the  limited  intercourse  that  has  been  permitted 
them  with  the  factory-physicians,  and  others,  they  have  always 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  obtaining  information  of  every 
kind.  Nor  need  we  limit  our  assertion  of  Japanese  anxiety  for 
European  intercourse  simply  to  scientific  and  mechanical  ques- 
tions. When,  in  the  year  1819,  Captain  Gordon  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Jedo,  and  remained  there  for  eight  days,  his  ship  was 
constantly  thronged  with  hundreds  of  persons,  who  were  most 
anxious  to  trade  had  not  the  sternness  of  their  national  customs 
stood  in  the  way.  The  testimony  of  Golownin,  too,  may  be 
admitted  without  scruple  to  the  same  effect.  When  he  tells  us 
of  the  extreme  value  the  Japanese,  even  in  that  remote  quarter 
of  the  empire,  seemed  to  set  upon  the  most  trifling  European 
article,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  to  repress  this  desire  in 
the  richer  and  more  populous  districts  of  the  empire  must  require 
the  constant  and  unceasing  solicitude  of  the  Government  at 
Jedo. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  predict  the  exact  results  that  may  follow  from 
the  particular  expedition  which  has  been  announced  as  about  to 
sail  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  £^gainst  the  shores  of  Japan. 
Before  doing  this  we  should  require  to  know  a  little  more  of 
the  condition  of  the  attacking  armament,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
means  of  resistance  at  the  command  of  the  Ziogoon's  ministers. 
It  would  be  madness  to  affect  a  doubt  as  to  the  result  if  the 
warlike  skill  and  discipline  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  are 
once  fairly  pitted  against  the  resources  of  any  Asiatic  power. 
The  military  genius  and  hardy  frames  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Upper  India  could  not  save  them  from  defeat  when  they  were 
opposed  to  the  serried  ranks  and  powerful  artillery  of  the  British 
army.     The  same  thing  may  happen  in  the  case  of  Japan.     AH 
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bnman  presumptions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  Commodore 
Perry's  expedition  is  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  of  prudence 
and  courage  which  has  hitherto  presided  over  the  warhke  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government,  the  hours  of  Japanese 
seclusion  are  abeady  numbered.  We  have,  however,  the  autho- 
rity of  English  officers  who  have  served  with  great  distinction 
in  those  distant  waters  for  stating  that  they  place  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  an  attack  upon  Japan  and  any  similar  operation 
which  has  been  carried  out  either  in  China  or  in  any  other 
district  of  the  Indian  Seas.  The  Japanese  are  a  proud  and 
warlike  race.  They  are  careless  of  danger  and  indifferent  to 
life ;  where  one  combatant  falls  another  will  take  his  place,  and 
another,  and  another,  as  though  the  only  object  of  their  assault 
were  to  exhaust  the  fire  of  their  enemies,  and  then  overpower 
them  by  sheer  numbers.  We  can  scarcely  think,  if  Commodore 
Perry  should  decide  to  advance  into  the  interior  with  the  small 
force  at  his  disposal,  that  the  first  attempt  will  end  in  favour  of 
the  expedition.  The  army  of  Japan  consists,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  of  300,000  foot  soldiers  and  60,000  cavalry.  In 
artillery  they  are  of  course  miserably  deficient,  and  their  powder 
is  of  a  most  inferior  quality.  Still  they  have  at  their  disposal 
on  enormous  population,  proud  of  their  traditions  and  of  their 
native  land,  and  determined,  we  should  imagine,  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  against  the  invaders  from  beyond 
the  dark  sea. 

It  may  be  —  and  at  this  point  we  admit  most  freely  that  we 
have  nothing  more  secure  than  conjecture  to  guide  us  — that 
the  government  of  Jedo  might  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  ultimate  resistance,  and  would  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  invader.  It  is  certain  that  they  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  rapid  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  China  in  1841-42 ;  and  they  may  well  anticipate,  in 
their  own  case,  an  analogous  result  But  why  should  they  con- 
fine their  attention  to  China  alone  ?  there  is  scarcely  a  square 
mile  of  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Chinese  Sea ;  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  whicli  should  not  also  be  suggestive 
of  prudence  whilst  it  is  yet  time.  That  prudent  negotiation 
would  be  the  right  course  for  those  who  would  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Japan,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  that  it  will  be 
adopted,  is  a  supposition  sadly  inconsistent  with  what  history 
has  yet  told  us  of  the  march  of  human  affairs. 

Thus  then  we  have  endeavoured,  in  a  few  brief  pages,  to 
indicate  to  the  English  reader  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  past  history  and  present  position  of 
Japan.     What  constant  self-restraint  it  has  required  on  the 
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part  of  the  writer  to  confine  his  narrative  within  such  slender 
space,  only  those  can  tell  who  have  found  delight  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  records  we  possess  of  this  singular  and  gallant  people. 
Chapters  must  be  condensed  into  sentences,  and  many  points  of 
great  interest  omitted  altogether — the  story,  for  instance,  of  the 
connexion  between,  China  and  Japan,  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  sovereign  country  and  such  dependencies 
as  the  important  group  of  Loo  Choo  Islands.  It  is,  however, 
our  comfort  to  reflect  that  all  readers  unacqi^dnted  with  the 
subject  will  not  miss  what  is  absent,  while  students  of  the 
Japanese  Annals  will  comprehend  the  embarrassment  of  those 
who  are  compelled  tQ  confine  their  observations  to  the  few  lead- 
ing points  which  may  best  attract  the  attention  of  a  reader  who 
is  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time.  At  least  we  have 
endeavoured  most  conscientiously  to  discharge  one  part  of  our 
duty,  which  is  to  point  out  those  sources  from  which  all  requi- 
site information  on  Japan  can  be  derived  by  those  who  feel 
further  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 

The  moment  is  rapidly  drawing  near  when  those  who  have 
anxiously  looked  for  the  opening  of  this  sealed  book  m^y  hope 
to  hear  more  of  the  strange  customs  and  fashions  of  Japan. 
But  it  is  not  from  purely  literary  or  fantastic  considerations  of 
this  kind  that  we  regard  with  satisfection  the  speedy  restoration 
of  Japan  to  the  comity  of  nations.  The  compulsory  seclusion 
of  the  Japanese  is  a  wrong  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
civilised  world.  Every  one  is  so  far  master  at  home,  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  has  been  hitherto  very  tender  of  aulliorising  a* 
country  to  force  its  commerce  or  its  society  upon  another.  But 
the  rights  of  independent  Sovereignty  must  be  so  construed  as 
to  be  reconcilable  with  the  great  principles  upon  which  all 
titles  of  property  or  jurisdiction  ultimately  depend.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  entertain  a  doubt  that,  after  so  long  and  so  patient  a 
delay,  other  nations  are  justified  in  demanding  intercourse  with 
Japan,  as  a  right  of  which  they  are  unjustly  deprived.  The 
Japanese  undoubtedly  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  possession 
of  their  territory ;  but  they  must  not  abuse  that  right  to  the 
extent  of  debarring  all  other  nations  from  a  participation  in  its 
riches  and  virtues.  The  only  secure  title  to  property,  whether 
it  be  in  a  hovel  or  an  empire,  is,  that  the  exclusive  possession  of 
one  is  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  The  Tithe  Proctor :  a  Novel  Being  a  Tale  of 
the  Tithe  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  By  WiLLlAM  Cabletok* 
London:  12mo.     1849. 

2.  Valentine  M^Clutchy  the  Irish  Agent ;   or  the  Chronicles  of 
Castle  Cumber.      By  William  Carleton.     Dublin :  8vo. 
2nd  Edition.     1848. 

3.  Fardorougha  the  Miser ;  or  the  Convicts  of  Lisnamona.  By 
William  Carleton.  London:  12mo.  New  Edition. 
1848. 

4.  The  Black  Prophet  f  a  Tale  of  Irish  Famine.  By  WiLLlAM 
Carleton.    Belfast:  12mo.     1847. 

^.  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Insh  Peasantry.  By  WiLLlAM 
Carleton.    Dublin  and  London:  2  vols.  8vo.     1843. 

npHE  sensitiveness  of  the  Celtic  character  has  been  augmented 
by  the  misrule  of  past  ages  and  by  the  system  which  some 
of  her  favoured  children  have  in  our  own  time  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  her  social  and  political  disorders.  It  is  hard  to  touch  so 
eore  a  body  without  irritating.  We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to 
state,  in  the  very  outset,  that,  in  commending  Mr.  Carleton's 
power  as  a  delineator  of  Irish  character,  we  abstract  entirely 
those  passages  in  his  writings  which  have  given  just  offence 
to  religious  feelings.  The  young  peasant  genius  was,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career  as  author,  patronised  by  some 
of  the  most  unbending  enemies  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  the 
most  noted  leaders  in  the  angry  warfare  of  the  day :  and  several 
of  his  early  tales  copied  but  too  faithfully  the  language  and 
spirit  of  his  new  political  associates.  All  his  writings,  for 
several  years  back,  are,  we  believe,  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
free  from  this  taint.  In  the  later  editions,  too,  of  his  earlier 
productions,  not  a  few  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  have  been 
cancelled,  others  softened  down :  and  we  have  learned  on  good 
authority  that,  had  the  author  been  permitted  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion  uncontrolled,  what  still  remain  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  more  unsparing  process.  In  the  preface  to  one  of 
his  recent  works  he  admits  that  ^  a  more  enlarged  knowledge 

*  of  life,  and  a  more  matured  intercourse  with  society,  had  en- 

*  abled  him  to  overcome  many  absurd  prejudices  with  which 

*  he  was  imbued ; '  and  that  he  had  *  published  in  his  early  works 
^  passages  which  were  not  calculated  to  do  any  earthly  good, 

*  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  a  great 

*  number  of  his  countrymen.'     This  is  candid  and  generous,  and 
deserves  to  be  met  in  a  candid  and  generous  spirit 
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Mr.  Carleton*s  works  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  To  begia 
with  his  defects.  Some  of  his  scenes  and  stories  are  utterly 
flat  and  spiritless  from  beginning  to  end;  and  there  are  here 
and  there,  in  the  collection  of  his  writings,  little  deposits  of 
unsavoury  rubbish,  which  remind  us  of  certain  adjuncts  such 
as  he  has  himself  described  to  be  sometimes  perceived,  by  more 
senses  than  one,  beside  the  habitations  of  a  particular  class  of  his 
countrymen.  He  is  now  and  then  coarse  and  vulgar ;  even  his 
most  happy  efforts  are  not  always  free  from  this  serious  draw- 
back. Nor  is  the  fault  palliated,  for  it  could  not  be  excused, 
by  an  over  rigid  adherence  to  actual  nature:  it  is  generally 
found  in  those  scenes  where  his  caricatures  and  exaggerations 
are  most  excessive.  His  failures  begin  on  his  seeking  to  come 
out  as  a  colloquial  humourist  or  describer  of  outlandish  incidents, 
on  his  own  account ;  as  often  as  he  ceases  to  copy  the  real  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  paint  events  most 
likely  to  occur  among  them.  Of  attempts  at  the  smart  or  face- 
tious not  true  to  the  usages  of  Irish  speech,  and  of  adventures 
not  true  to  Irish  life,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  occasion  in 
which  he  does  not  depart  as  widely  from  the  common  principles 
of  good  taste  as  from  the  duties  of  a  faithful  observer  of  men 
and  things.  Several  of  his  dull  passages  are  open  to  an  opposite 
objection.  They  are  indeed  true  copies,  but  copies  of  scenes 
not  worth  copying. 

There  is  another  fault,  which  a  few  mere  strokes  of  the  pen 
would  cancel  from  all  future  editions.  He  at  times  breaks 
in  upon  the  narrative  with  a  little  lecture  on  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  importance  of  education,  the  duty  of 
forethought  and  economy,  and  the  like.  We  do  not  mean  ta 
insinuate  that  these  topics  are  not  of  the  first  importance,  or 
that  his  strictures  are  not  just  and  valuable ;  but  they  are  out  of 
place.  We  go  to  the  lawyer  for  sound  legal  advice,  to  the 
doctor  for  his  prescription,  and  to  Mr.  Carleton  for  a  capital 
Irish  story  *  racy  of  the  soil.'  We  have  had  so  many  disserta- 
tions on  that  crowning  *  difficulty' — *  the  Irish  Evil' — so  many 
*  remedies'  for  it,  that  we  doubt  if  the  subject  could  be  mada 
attractive  reading  in  any  book :  in  hU  books  it  is  the  portion 
we  skip.  The  first  rule  is — stick  to  your  story ;  whatever  you 
add  that  is  not  a  part  of  it,  though  ever  so  valuable  in  itself, 
will  be  an  incumbrance,  as  a  man's  movements  are  embarrassed 
.  by  a  weight  on  the  back,  though  it  were  a  weight  of  gold.  One 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Carleton's  best  tales  is,  that  they  convey 
their  own  lessons,  and  require  no  gloss.  When  he  epitomises 
himself  into  a  lecture,  it  is  like  the  exquisite  singing  of  a  beau- 
tiful song  followed  by  a  drawling  recitation  of  the  words.   After 
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all^  tlie  faults  we  have  noticed  are  but  occasional^  so  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  the  sounder  and  better  parts,  that 
their  removal  might  be  easily  accomplished  without  leaving  any 
s€»ir  behind. 

It  is  among  the  peasantry  that  Mr.  Carleton  is  iruly  at  home. 
He  itries  other  characters,  rarely,  however,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully.    But  the  Irish  peasant  is  his  strong  point:  here  he  is 
unrivalled,  and  writes  like  one  who  has  had  nothing  to  look  out 
for,  to  collect  by  study,  to  sdect,  to  mould ;  who  merely  utters 
what  comes  spontaneously  into  his  thoughts;  from  whom  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  flow  as  easily  and  naturally  as  articulate 
sounds  from  the  human  lips  or  music  from  the  sl^lark.     Those 
who  have  in  early  life  dwelt  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
i^ce  forgotten  that  period  in  other  and  busier  scenes  of  exis1>« 
ence,  meet  again,  in  the  pages  of  Carleton,  the  living  personages 
of  hmg  past  days,  like  friends  returned  from  distant  lands,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years.     Upon  the  whole,  he  paints  them 
with  an.  impartial  Imnd :  their  excellent  qualities  he  brings  out 
fully,  their  general  defects  and  the  blacker  vices  which  charac- 
terise certain  individuals,  he  neither  hides  nor  softens  down. 
Some  of  his  countrymen  have  been  very  angry  with  him  for  not 
representing  his  peasant  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  if  not  abso^ 
lately  faultless;  while  others,  on  the  opposite  side — his  own 
countrymen  still — hav^,  assailed  him  for  bestowing  graces  and 
noble  feelings  and  noble  virtues  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
We  believe,  however,  that  he  wrote  with  full  knowledge  and  in 
ffood  faith.    Nether  his  good  nor  his  evil  persons  are  ideal ;  but 
It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  former  that  he  appears  to  most 
advantage.     In  portraying  scenes  of  true  and  pure  affection, 
of  generous  self-sacrifice,  of  tender  sympathy,  of  silent  and 
devout  resignation,  of  humble  domestic  love  and  happiness,  his 
heart  is  poured  forth  in  strains  too  simple  and  natural  not  to 
inipress  his  readers  with  the  belief  that  he  is  but  recalling  a  past 
reality,  and  describing  what  he  had  once  seen  and  perhaps  acted 
and  felt  himself.     He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition 
of  the  most  successful  of  his  longer  stories,  *  Fardorougha  the 
'  Miser,'  that  the  individual  who  sat  for  the  character  of  Honor 
O'Donovan,  the  miser's  wife,  was  his  own  mother.     A  beautiful 
impersonation  of  the  purest  domestic  virtues  she  undoubtedly 
IS ;  but,  as  the  type  of  a  pretty  large  class,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  by  no  means  overdrawn.     It  is  in  the  relation  of  mother 
or  daughter  or  sister  of  an  erring  husband,  or  son  or  brotherj 
that  the  truly  devoted  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant  female  is  best 
tried  and  seen.   We  have  known  instances, — and  for  our  oppor- 
timities  of  observation,  not  a  few, — to  i^hich  the  portrait  of 
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Honor  O'Donovan  would  answer  without  one  trait  of  exaggera^ 
tion.  We  can  eay  the  same  of  all  his  other  more  quiet  and 
loyeable  characters^  as  well  as  of  most  of  those  which  interest 
us  by  their  drollery,  or  salient  absurdity,  or  good-humoured 
rustic  ^outeness. 

The  primary  and  essential  value  of  Mr.  Carleton's  sketches 
of  Irish  peasant  life  and  character  unquestionably  consists  in 
this — that  they  are  true,  and  so  true  to  nature:  but  it  is  en- 
hanced by  a  circumstance  similar  to  that  recently  recorded  and 
lamented  by  Lord  Cockbum  in  reference  to  Scotland.  The 
living  originals  are  disappearing,  some  of  them  have  already 
disappeared.  In  Ireland,  since  our  author's  youth,  changes 
rapid  and  deep  have  taken  place,  which,  according  to  diversity 
of  prejudice,  and  of  the  other  causes  that  generate  diversity  of 
opinions,  will  be  referred  to  different  sources,  and  be  brought 
to  illustrate  different  political  and  social  theories.  But  of  the 
fact  there  cannot  exist  the  least  doubt.  The  hedge  schoolmaster 
is  gone  from  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  the  poor  scholar 
is  gone;  we  hear  no  more  of  the  ^battles  of  the  factions;' 
*  party  fights'*  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  formerly,  though 
the  bitter  spirit  which  produced  them,  and  was  in  turn  nourished 
by  them,  is  still  far  from  extinct  on  either  side.  The  old  races 
for  the  bottle ;  and  the  old  wakes,  with  their  barbarous  and 
demoralising  games ;  and  the  old  funerals,  with  their  picturesque 
trains  of  *  Keeners,'  uttering  their  wild,  sweet,  plaintive,  Irish 
cry ;  and  the  old  merry  meetings  in  the  fields,  or  at  the  cross 
roads,  on  Sunday  summer  eves,  or  in  the  bam,  on  long  winter 
nights,  with  their  music  and  fun  and  noisy  dance  and  boundless 
humour  and  joy ;  and  the  old  hearty  sports  at  All  Hallow-tide 
and  other  seasons ;  and  the  old  prophecy  man,  and  his  prophecies 
too;  and  the  old  familiar  beggar  tramping  his  periodical  and 
welcomed  rounds,  with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  stories, 
^a  story  foment  every  day  in  the  year,' — they  are  all  rapidly 
disappearing,  and,  in  many  places  where  they  once  seemed  to 
enjoy  an  undying  existence,  are  already  numbered  with  the 
past,  and  perhaps  the  forgotten.  What  is  of  far  more  painful 
significance,  tie  sheltered  nooks,  the  quiet  valleys,  the  sequestered 
country  side,  inaccessible  save  by  lanes  and  footpaths,  are  no 
longer  peopled  with  the  simple  and  comfortable  race  who  once 
lived  there,  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  if  they  knew  not,  or  cared  not 

♦  Faction  Jights  took  place  between  hostile  families  or  clans  and 
iJieir  respective  adherents;  religious  animosity  did  not  enter  into 
them.  Party  fights  took  place  between  Protestants  and  Catholics; 
they  sprang  exclusivelj  from  the  political  hostility  of  creed  against 
creed. 
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to  know,  of  any  world  beyond.  The  old  people  are  melting 
away,  and  their  old  feelings  and  manners,  and  much  of  their 
peculiar  phraseology  itself,  are  passing  with  them.  A  great 
deal  of  what  is  gone  is  in  every  sense  well  away ;  a  great  deal, 
too,  is  gone,  which  had  better  have  remained;  nor  has  the 
vanished  evil  been  always  succeeded  by  the  good,  or  the  vanished 
good  by  the  better.  But,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  from 
whatever  cause  or  combination  of  causes,  the  change  has  set  in 
and  is  in  progress ;  how  rapid  or  extended  it  may  be  for  the 
future,  the  future  alone  can  disclose. 

To  Mr.  Carleton  thus  belongs  the  great  merit  of  perpetuating 
a  true  and  living  image  of  so  much  of  what  is  already,  or,  ere 
long,  will  be  lost.  So  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  this  sort  of 
literature  extends,  no  other  writer  has  approached  him  in  the 
freshness  and  reality  of  his  pictures.  He  is  not  only  Irbh,  but 
thoroughly  Irish,  intensely  Irish,  exclusively  Irish.  Putting  aside 
the  few  tales  and  incidental  passages,  already  alluded  to,  as  of  an 
exotic  and  distorted  character,  and,  taking  his  best  writings,  that 
is,  the  great  mass  of  them,  he  stands  alone  as  the  exhibiter  of  the 
inward  and  external,  the  constitutional  and  the  accidental,  the 
life,  the  feelings,  the  ways,  the  customs,  and  the  language  of 
the  Irish  peasant.  Others  have  given  partial  sketches  and 
individual  portraits,  types  of  no  one  else,  or  of  but  an  insig- 
nificant few.  Mr.  Lover,  for  example,  has  drawn  some  lively 
and  tolerably  true  pictures,  but  of  odd  out-of-the-way  characters, 
such  as  one  might  perchance  light  upon  here  and  there,  but  not 
resembling  the  body  of  the  people.  Mr.  Lever,  in  his  peasant 
pictures,  deals  altogether  in  the  grotesque :  they  are  occasionally 
somewhat  Irish,  but  generally  the  most  un-Irish  things  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Hall  appears  in  her  books  an  exceedingly  wise  and 
benevolent  person;  and  if  the  people  of  Ireland  acted  up  to 
only  one-half  of  the  practical  instructions  conveyed  in  her  story 
lectures,  they  would  soon  become  a  pattern  nation  for  quietness, 
industry,  and  all  good  qualities.  But  she  is  a  great  deal  too 
practical,  and  eternally  shaping  her  plot  and  her  characters  Uy 
make  Irishmen  see  what  they  ought  to  be,  rather  than  to  let  us 
see  what  they  are.  Of  the  Irish  peasant  life  she  appears  to  us 
to  know  not  much  more  than  may  be  learned  from  books,  and  a 
drive  through  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  one  of  Mr. 
Bianconi's  far-famed  jaunting  cars.  Now  the  Irish  peasant  is 
precisely  one  of  those  who  are  not  to  be  well  known  by  a  pass* 
ing  glance,  or  conversation,  or  acquaintance,  especially  if  the 
observer  should  happen  to  be  of  a  more  respectable  class,  of  a 
different  country,  or  even  of  a  different  province  or  county,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  a  different  creed.     Though  the  hospitable  door 
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and  tender  heart  of  the  more  comfortable  Irish  peasant  are 
always  open  at  the  call  of  want,  yet  to  fine-dressed,  fine-spokeu 
people,  who  come  not  to  appeal  to  his  generosity,  but  to  ask 
him  questions  and  *  draw  him  out,'  he  is  absolutely  impenetrable. 
When  pryed  into  in  this  way  he  is  never  sulky,  never  returns  a 
rude  answer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  most  on  his  guard  against 
the  appearance  of  incivility  when  he  most  distrusts  an  unknown 
inquisitor.  By  the  Irish  peasant  only  can  the  Irish  peasant,  as 
a  body,  be  thoroughly  known ;  or  if  by  any  other,  he  must  be  one 
who  lives  among  them,  is  well  known  by  them,  is  familiar  with 
them,  liked  by  them,  and  in  some  way  has  become  one  of  them- 
selves. ■  Mr.  Carleton  is  himself  an  Irish  peasant.  The  son  of 
peasant  parents  of  the  humbler  class,  he  passed  all  his  early 
life  up  to  manhood  among  ihem,  mixed  in  all  their  sports  and 
conversations,  and  was  in  every  thing  one  of  them.  To  this 
singularly  fortunate  circumstance  his  singular  success  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  entirely  due — the  eminent  natural  abilities  being 
of  course  supposed,  without  which  such  fine  opportunities  could 
not  have  been  turned  to  such  high  account.  Unless  another 
master  hand  should  soon  appear,  like  his,  or  abler  than  his,  it  is 
in  his  pages,  and  in  his  alone,  that  future  generations  must  look 
for  the  truest  and  fullest  —  though  still  far  from  complete  — 
picture  of  those,  who  will  ere  long  have  passed  away  from  that 
troubled  land,  from  the  records  of  history,  and  from  the  memory 
of  men  for  ever. 

We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Carleton's  peculiar  success  in  por- 
traying the  workings  of  the  nobler  and  more  tender  passions  in 
the  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant.  His  country  stands  not  a  little 
indebted  to  him  for  having  dwelt  on  this  part  of  his  theme  at 
such  length,  and  with  so  much  fondness.  To  the  development 
of  this  phase  of  Irish  character  he  has,  in  many  of  his  stories, 
devoted  a  large,  but,  we  think,  by  no  means  disproportionate 
space.  In  doing  so  he  has  supplied  a  serious  omission,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  removal  of  a  very  erroneous  impression  from 
the  minds  of  those  whose  estimate  of  Irish  nature  had  been 
formed  from  the  current  novels  and  farces  of  the  day,  or  the 
roaring  mountebanks  who,  in  all  periods  of  agitation,  thrust 
themselves  into  the  most  conspicuous  positions.  The  poor 
Irishman  used  to  be  constantly  represented  as  an  impersonation 
of  eccentricity,  knavery,  recklessness,  and  most  ludicrous  ab- 
surdity in  speech,  manner,  and  costume.  To  this  day  he  is 
commonly  thus  represented  —  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  —  in 
pictorial  broadsheets.  Nor  is  this  all  prejudice  or  ignorance; 
for  unquestionably  there  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  class  of 
persons  in  that  country  who  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  recog- 
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nised  in  the  vulgar  picture,  however  grossly  overcharged.  But 
they  are  a  class  who  do  not  so  much  constitute  a  part  of  the 
stable  peasant  population  as  hang  loosely  about  it  —  a  kind  of 
vagrant,  gipsy  brood,  without  homesteads,  or  home  afFeotions, 
or  home  habits,  bearing  to  the  fixed  community  very  much  the 
$ame  relation  as  Mr.  Mayhew's  London  street  folks  bear  to  the 
London  householders.  Their  modes  and  means  of  existence  are  of 
infinite  variety.  The  province  of  Connaught  presents,  in  many 
respects,  a  striking  contrast  to  each  of  the  other  three  provinces ; 
but  the  swarms  which  annually,  at  harvest  time,  migrate  thence 
to  England,  strongly  resemble,  if  they  are  not  to  be  in  all  things 
identified  with,  the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  They 
lead  a  hard,  uneven  life;  some  through  endless  toil,  without 
ever  knowing  the  comforts  of  a  domestic  hearth ;  others,  by 
their  wits,  as  well  as  they  can.  Many  of  them  have  no  local  or 
personal  predilections,  move  from  place  to  place,  pick  up  the 
habits  of  thought  and  the  manner  which  best  suit  their  circum- 
stances for  the  time  being,  become  sharp  and,  externally  at 
least,  plastic,  acquire  wonderful  facilities  of  imitation  and  adap* 
tation.  The  isolation,  and  motion,  and  wear  and  tear  of  such  a 
life,  prevent  the  accretion,  as  it  were,  of  genial  soil  upon  their 
hearts,  and  the  finer  feelings  cannot  take  root  there.  They 
sometimes  become  gross  and  stupid,  but  far  more  commonly 
their  native  buoyancy  gains  the  ascendant  and,  freed  from  the 
softening  influence  of  tender  emotions,  displays  itself  in  those 
uncouth  antics  which  make  them  appear  to  the  careless  observer 
like  mere  animated  machines  of  trick,  absurdity,  and  buffoonery. 
They  are  indeed  a  combination  of  many  strange  wild  habits, 
but  habits,  it  is  fair  to  add,  generated  by  a  combination  of  many 
miseries  and  many  temptations.  Their  rude  slyness  and  sharp* 
ness  of  observation  and  repartee,  are  fully  equal  to  the  specimens 
given  in  the  works  alluded  to.  But  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  take  them  for  a  class  of  half  idiots  a^d  blun-^ 
derers  —  at  least  in  their  own  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pompous  ^  observer  of  men  and  manners,'  who  thinks  that  he  has 
transferred  their  inmost  thoughts  and  dispositions  to  his  note- 
book, is  the  real  blunderer,  iaiid  becomes,  the  moment  his  back  is 
turned,  the  object  of  a  hearty  laugh  to  the  half-dozen  of  listen- 
ing simpletons  who  had  played  upon  his  credulity  and  sounded 
his  designs  to  the  bottom,  while  he  vainly  fancied  himself  the 
sole  keen  observer  in  the  group.  "We  have  an  excellent  instance 
of  this  in  the  interview  between  the  mowers  and  their  employer 
in  the  story  of  the  ^  Poor  Scholar ; '  and  another,  developed  at 
greater  length,  in  the  story  of  *  Phil  Purcel  the  Pigdriver.'  In 
one  slight  point  hardly  any  caricature,  whether  hj  actor  of 
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painter,  has  ever  gone  beyond  the  reality,  or  perhaps  dome  up 
to  it.  We  aUude  to  the  dress,  particularly  the  head-dress,  of 
many  of  this  class  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  There  is  not,  we  be-> 
lieve,  on  this  earth  any  form  of  hat  so  irresistibly  comical  as  the 
*caubeen,'  to  be  met  with  eyery  day  on  the  head  of  some  Irish 
labourer  or  strolling  beggar.  Doyle  has  tried  it.  Phiz  has  triecl 
it,  Cruikshank  has  tried  it ;  but  the  reality,  as  we  have  seen  it 
a  thousand  times,  beats  them  all  hollow.  ,  Its  size,  its  shape,  its 
colour,  its  crown,  its  leaf,  its  band,  its  dinges,  its  twists,  its  set 
on  the  head,  its  weather-beaten,  but  still  weather-defying  en- 
durance— as  if  Kehama's  curse  had  fallen  upon  it  —  from  winter 
to  winter,  from  summer  to  summer,  still  the  same— such  a 
union  of  the  fantastical  has  no  parallel  in  that  article  of  costume^ 
or  perhaps  in  any  other. 

There  is  another  class  of  the  Irish  peasantry  which,  though 
possessing  some  outward  resemblances  of  speech  and  manner 
with  that  just  briefly  described,  yet  is,  in  the  most  important 
respect,  entirely  and  essentially  distinct  from  it.  Both  are  de-» 
signated  by  the  common  name  of  peasant,  and  are,  therefore^  in 
plays  and  novels,  often  confounded.  This  second  class  is  dis-» 
tinguished  from  the  former  in  having  a  domicile,  ^  a  house  and 
5  bit  of  land,'  perhaps  an  heir-loom  for  some  generations;  and  it 
k  also  distinguished  by  the  habits  which  naturally  grow  oat  of 
this  more  settled  and  comfortable  mode  of  life.  It,  of  course^ 
graduates  from  the  independent  farmer  down  to  the  mere  tenailt 
at  will  of  a  mud  cabin,  with  its  half  rood  of  garden.  But  we  da 
not  include  this  lower  gradation,  which  does  not  often  substan-i 
tially  differ  from  the  lowest  class  of  peasantry.  It  is  of  the 
better  class  that  Mr.  Carleton's  more  engaging  characters  may 
be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  It  is  among  them  that  the  scenes 
of  deep  pathos,  disinterested  and  enduring  affection,  the  poetic 
language  of  grief  and  joy  are  chiefly  found ;  of  course  we  do  not 
speak  of  what  is  universally  the  fact,  but  only  of  what  more 
commonly  occurs.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
the  condition  of  this,  which  we  may  call  the  farmer  class,  in  Mr. 
Carleton's  native  province  of  Ulster,  especially  in  that  part  of  it 
to  which  his  descriptions  generally  refer,  and  the  farmer  class  in? 
the  province  of  Leinster,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Munsten 
In  the  former,  a  holding  of  twenty,  or  sixteen,  or,  in  some 
places,  even  of  twelve  or  ten  acres  of  fair  land  at  a  fair  rent,  is 
considered  to  be  a  pretty  ^  snug 'and  secure  condition,  and 
would  entitle  the  holder  to  the  designation  of  *  Mister '  among 
his  poorer  neighbours  or  his  equals,  and  a  more  familiar  salute 
from  the  squire  or  clergyman  of  the  parish.  In  the  counties  of 
Meath,  or  Kildare,  or  Dublin,  a  much  larger  holding  would  be 
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necessary  to  nuse  its  occupant  to  the  same  grade  of  comfort  and 
respectability.  We  think  that,  in  these  respects,  the  possession 
of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  any  of  the  three  coun- 
ties just  named,  and  in  some  counties  of  Munster,  would  be  no 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  about  sixty  acres  in 
crowded  and  commercial  Ulster.  Again,  the  disposition,  habits^ 
and  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  peasant  farmer  of  Ulster,  differ 
in  several  notable  respects  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  Mun- 
ster.  The  Ulster  folks  are  a  more  hardworking  race,  have  a 
more  reserved  stand-off  manner,  speak  in  a  quicker  and  sharper 
tone;  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  much  colder  and 
more  jealous  among  them  than  among  their  southern  country- 
men. The  latter  are  less  disposed  to  break  their  hearts  with 
work,  have  much  more  pride  of  descent,  in  such  of  them  as  caa 
boast  to  be  descended  from  the  old  Irish  princes;  they  are 
readier  with  the  soft  word  and  liberal  promise,  enter  more 
quickly  into  easy  friendly  terms  with  a  stranger,  and  are  much 
more  lavish  of  substantial  hospitality.  The  partisans  of  either  pro* 
vince  draw  their  own  inference,  and  maintain  them  obstinately 
enough.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that,  generally^ 
speaMng,  the  cunning  and  insincerity  to  be  found  in  one  pro- 
vince are  of  the  same  stamp,  though  wearing  a  different  mask  in 
the  other;  and  that  the  nobler  qualities  of  both  differ  less  than 
might  be  concluded  from  their  outward  manifestations.  Cer- 
tainly the  externals  differ,  as  we  have  said,  very  widely ;  and  to 
this,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  Mr.  Carleton  is  by  n<> 
means  so  well  understood  or  appreciated  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  kingdom  as  in  his  native  province.  There  is  one  vice 
common  to  both  —  an  evil  relic  of  former  times  —  still  existing, 
though,  we  rather  hope,  in  diminished  and  still  diminishing 
intensity:  we  allude  to  the  provincial  feeling  which  animates 
Munster  against  Ulster,  and  Ulster  against  Munster,  as  thougb 
the  wide  sea,  a  different  language,  a  hostile  creed,  and  the 
memory  of  recent  bloody  conflicts,  divided  them. 

Of  the  singular  characters  who  are  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  hedge  schoolmaster  was  one  of  the 
most  curious.  The  spread  of  the  National  System  of  education  has, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  or  all  other  causes  together,  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  this  once  numerous  and  popular  race.  Their 
disappearance  is  undoubtedly  a  great  blessing  in  many  respects. 
Nevertheless  they  were  not  to  blame  for  the  scanty  measure 
and  inferior  nature  of  their  professional  qualifications ;  still  less 
were  the  people  to  blame  for  not  providing  themselves  with  a 
better  substitute.  To  teach,  or  to  receive  instruction,  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  until  the  close  of  the  last  century.     After  the  re- 
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laxatlon  of  the  penal  code^  there  was  no  other  teacher  than  the 
hedge  schoolmaster,  to  whose  schools  the  peasantry  could  con- 
scientiously send  their  children ;  and,  even  if  a  better  could  be 
found,  they  were  too  poor  to  secure  lus  services.  To  the  strong 
love  of  learning,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  discourage* 
ments,  was  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  class,  great  as  were 
their  deficiencies,  entirely  due.  There  is  nothing  on  which  the 
Irish  peasant  prides  himself  more  than  ^  making  scholars  of  his 

*  children.'  His  eye  actually  flashes  with  delight  in  witnessing 
one  of  his  *  little  gorsoons '  displaying  a  bit  of  scholastic  pro- 
ficiency before  strangers;  and  he  has  a  thousand  ingenious 
artifices  for  communicating  the  fact  of  his  son  being  at  school^ 
and  the  importance  he  attaches  to  it.     ^  Troth,  it's  hard  enough 

*  on  me  to  keep  our  Tommy  at  school,  between  buyin'  books  an* 

*  payin'  the  masther,  let  alone  sparin'  him  from  the  work ;  but 

*  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  laamin',  an',  as  I. can  lave  him 
^  nothing  else,  I'll  lave  him  that  any  how.'  To  this  cause,  and 
to  the  extraordinary  respect  which  the  peasantry  entertained  for 
persons  who  had  a  name  for  learning,  must  be  attributed  the 
high  place  which  the  schoolmaster  used  to  hold  in  their  regard 
and  affections. 

The  name  of  hedge  schoolmaster  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the 
custom  of  teaching  near  hedges,  at  the  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  communicate  education  by  stealth.  After  the  necessity 
had  ceased,  the  custom  was  in  many  places  kept  up,  partly 
because  it  was  established,  and  in  fine  weather  was  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise,  aud  partly  on  the  plea  of  poverty. 
Subsequently  the  term  was  extended  to  all  schoolmasters  of  that 
inferior  class,  whether  they  taught  under  a  roof  or  not.  A  wide 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  hedge  schoolmaster 
who  imparted  only  an  English  education,  and  him  who  also 
taught  classics.  The  physique  of.  their  respective  schools  may 
not,  in  many  cases,  have  differed  much,  but  in  other  respects 
they  were  very  unlike.  A  great  deal  of  what  Hazlitt  calls  the 
ignorance  of  the  Jearned,  existed  in  the  classical  schools,  but  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  if  not  of  Greek,  was 
communicated  in  most  of  them.  Lads  to  whom  the  works  of 
the  commonest  standard  English  authors  were  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  had  acquired  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
difiSculties  and  beauties  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal,  with  the 
rules  of  Latin  granmiar,  and  Latin  prosody.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  for  solid  classical  acquirements,  these  old  schoolmasters 
were  far  superior  to  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  several  little 
seminaries  which  have  superseded  the  common  school,  and 
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need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  even  in  the  important  point 
of  morals. 

The  peasant  schoolmaster,  whether  classical  or  English,  was 
to  the  lover  of  character  a  perfect  "gem.  He  had  notlung  in  the 
quality,  or  colour,  or  cut  of  his  clothes,  to  distinguish  him  &om 
many  of  the  people  about  him ;  but  among  a  thousand  you 
could  not  mistake  him.  He  had  the  careless  magisterial  step  as 
of  one  whose  mental  superiority  was  admitted  and  looked  up  to 
by  all,  and  fixed  beyond  the  danger  of  question  or  rivalry.  He 
had  the  settled  self-possession  of  countenance,  as  if  he  were  just 
thinking  at  the  moment  that  his  education  had  been  completed^ 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  enjoy  the  con-* 
templation  of  his  unbounded  store  of  learning,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  labouring  to  approach,  but  would  never  succeed 
in  approaching  him.  But  his  most  laughable  and  distinctive 
eharacteri^ic  was  an  extraordinary  relish  for  the  bombastic  and 
the  pedantic,  especially  in  writing.  These  qualities  of  style 
generally  excite  only  disgust  and  aversion ;  in  him  they  were 
simply  amusing;  it  was  impossible  to  be  displeased,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  entertained.  The  mixture  of  inconceivable 
improprieties  in  the  use  of  those  big  words,  and  of  stray  pass^ 
ages  from  poets  and  orators,  sometimes  alt^ed  and  adapted 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner^  —  the  rich  vein  of  incongruity, 
—  and,  to  complete  all,  the  occasional  touches  of  genuine 
nature  and  simplicity,  t(^ether  with  the  earnestness  that  per* 
vaded  the  whole,  we  have  never  seen  united  together  in  the 
same  way,  save  in  the  productions  of  this  character,  and  of  a  few 
others  who  have  gone  through  a  similar  course  of  reading  and 
general  drilling.  There  haVebeen  men  so  gifted  with  imitative 
powers  as,  to  copy  the  prose  or  poetic  style  of  eminent  authors 
with  such  success  that  acute  judges  could  not  distinguish  the 
imitation  from  the  original.  But  we  have  never  seen  an 
imitati(Hi  of  this  class  of  compositions  that  did  not  turn  out 
a  complete  failure :  the  genius  of  Theodore  Hook,  or  of  the 
authors  of  the  Bejected  Addresses  would  have  failed;  even 
Carleton  has  rather  failed  except  where  he  has  transferred  and 
fused  from  the  stores  <rf  his  memory.  We  have  seen  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  those  documents  fresh  and  genuine — letters, 
petitions,  remonstrances,  challenges,  advertisements,  &c.  Mr* 
Carleton  has,  in  a  note  to  his  story  of  the  Hedge  School, 
given  an  authentic  specimen,  the  production  of  *  John  Kellv 
*  Philomath;'  it  is  a  good  specimen,  but  we  have  seen  mudk 
better.  It  is  lengthy,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  replyii^  to  the 
attacks  of  a  rival  pedagogue.  It  closes  (a  common  feature  in 
those  documents)  with  several  short  poetic  efiusions,  to  one 
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of  which  the  iredoubted  Philomath  subjoins  the  following  com* 
mentary. 

*I  hope,  kind  and  extremely  patient  reader,  you  will  find  my 
piece  humorous,  interesting,  instructive,  and  edifying.  In  deli- 
neating and  drawing  to  life  the  representation  of  my  assailant, 
i^gressor,  wjd  barefaced  calumniator,  I  have  pi>eferj%d  the  natural 
order,  free  and  familiar  style,  to  the  artificial  order,  grave,  solemn, 
and  antiquated  $tjle ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  had  occasion  to  have 
reference  to  the  vocal  metaphrase  of  some  words ;  with  a  due  circum- 
spection of  the  use  of  their  synonymy,  taking  care  that  the  import 
and  iicceptation  of  each  phrase  and  word  should  not  appear  frequently 
synonymous.  I  have  applied  the  whip  unsparingly  to  his  back,  and 
have  given  him  such  a  laudable  castigation,  as  to  compel  him  to  com- 
port himself  in  future  with  propriety  and  politeness.  Yes,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  I  have  done  it  by  an  appropriate  selection  of  categoro- 
matic  teilns  and  words.  I  have  been  particularly  careful  to  adorn  it 
with  some  poetic  spontaneous  eflusions ;  and  although  I  own  to  you 
that  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  an  adept  in  poetry,  as  I  have  only 
sipped  moderately  of  the  Helicwi  Fountain,  yet,  from  my  knowledge 
of  Orthometry,  I  can  prove  the  correctness  of  it  by  special  and  general 
metric  analysis.  In  conclusion,  I  have  not  indulged  in  rhetorical 
figures  and  tropes,  but  have  rightly  adhered  to  the  use  of  figurative 
and  literal  language.  Finally,  I  have  used  a  concatenation  of  appro- 
priate mellifluous  epithets,  logically  and  philosophically  accurate,- 
copious,  sublime,  eloquent,  and  harmonious. 

*  The  author  of  this  extempore  production  is  writing  a  Treatise 
on  Mental  Calculations,  to  which  are  appended  more  than  three 
hundred  scientific,  ingenious,  and  miscellaneous  questions,  with  thei^ 
solutions.  Mental  calculations,  for  the  first  time,  are  simplified, 
which  will  prove  a  grand  desideratum  and  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  mercantile  affairs. 

*  John  CKelly,  Literary  Teacher, 

*  And  a  native  of  Drumcoloher/ 

This  we  pledge  ourselves  is  genuine  in  every  word. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  Peasant  Schodl* 
master,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  sending  our  readecs 
to  Mr,  Carleton's  pages,*  especially  to  the  story  of  the  Hedge 
School,  already  referred  to.  Xhe  picture  there  given  is  in  fidl 
essential  points  just,  and  not  at  all  too  severe,  so  far  as  a  largOs 
perhaps  the  greater  proportion  of  the  class  is  concerned.  But  a 
picture  remains  to  be  drawn  of  the  exceptions,  which  our 
fiuthor's  still  vigorous  intellect  and  constitution  give  us  ground 
for  hoping  to  see  executed,  tc^ether  with  other  important 
omission^  to  be  one  day  filled  up  by  him.  Undoubtedly  the 
peasant  schoolmaster  was  often  addicted  to  tippling,  often  a 
jurominent  associate  in  the  secret  societies  which  have  been  one 
pf  the  blackest  curses  of  Ireland,  stained  with  acts  of  inhmow 
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cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession^  and  with  other  lesser 
faults ;  but  there  have  been  many,  many  of  the  class  industrious, 
humane,  sober,  and  with  gifts  and  acquirements,  however 
limited,  fully  equal  to  the  humble  and  dreary  occupation  of  their 
lives.  As  a  general  proposition  it  would  be  perhaps  correct  to 
say  that,  as  were  the  public  and  private  morals,  and  the  state  of 
civilisation  among  the  peasantry  of  any  district,  such  were  the 
morals  of  their  schoolmaster;  in  some  places  low  enough,  in 
others  respectable* 

Another  of  the  characters  which  are  now  passing  or  passed 
away  entirely,  is  the  Poor  Scholar  —  not  the  ordinary  poor 
scholar  who  receives  an  eleemosynary  and  merely  elementary 
education  in  English,  but  he  who  migrates  from  a  neighbour- 
hood in  which  no  cheap  good  classical  school  exists,  to  a  more 
fortunate  region,  chiefly  Mimster,  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest,  or  perhaps  a  classical  school- 
master in  his  native  province.  The  poverty  of  his  parents,  and 
the  want  of  a  school  at  home  are  the  causes  that  impel  him  to 
seek  elsewhere  gratis  what  he  cannot  acquire  for  love  or  money 
in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  interest  excited  by  the  de- 
lineation of  this  character  is  not  so  much  from  the  poor  scholar 
himself  as  from  the  development  of  so  many  charming,  and  some 
repulsive  traits  of  Irish  feelings  and  manners,  which  are  brought 
on  the  scene  in  the  course  of  his  singular  career. 

Carleton's  story  of  *  The  Poor  Scholar '  is,  we  think,  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  written  on  an  Irish  subject  by  himself,  or  by 
any  other.  It  occupies  about  one  hundred  pages  in  the  new 
octavo  edition  of  the  *  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry;' 
and,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  mote  than  a  page  that 
we  could  wish  or  bear  to  see  omitted.  It  is  true  to  the  whole 
Irish  character  in  its  better  aspect  —  with  which  it  'principally 
deals  —  as  the  engraving  to  the  plate  that  impresses  it, — as  the 
faithful  mirror  to  the  face  it  represents.  The  parting  of  the 
young  wanderer  from  his  native  home,  the  cordial  hospitality  of 
lianigan,  —  the  pomposity  and  kind-heartedness  of  one  school- 
master, and  the  cold  cruelty  of  the  other, — the  active  generosity 
and  practical  sense  of  the  curate,  —  the  genial  goodness,  and  no 
less  genial  humour  and  shrewdness  displayed  about  the  sick  boy, 

—  the  rapacious  agent,  —  and  well-meaning,  but  misled  land- 
lord, —  the  scene  between  the  latter  and  old  M*Evoy,  and  then 
between  M^Evoy  and  his  own  family,  — the  death  of  Lanigan, 

—  the  return  of  the  poor  scholar, — are,  together  with  the  minor 
incidents,  all  drawn  to  the  very  life.  The  story  itself,  as  a  mere 
story,  is  extremely  touching ;  but  it  is  the  fidelity  throughout 
to  characters  and  manners  that  makes  it  so  delightful  to  all  who^ 
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having  been  once  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  characters 
and  manners,  can  therefore  fully  appreciate  so  true  a  portrait  of 
them.  The  tender  heart  and  innate  delicacy  of  feeling  under  au 
uncultivated  exterior,  the  brave  independence  of  spirit  sustained 
under  continued  trials,  the  strong  confidence  in  the  right  with  the 
hope  that  ^  still  hath  life  when  life  seems  o'er ;'  the  enduring 
sense  of  genuine  religion  that  overlooks  not  the  ordinary  solace 
of  misery,  or  ordinary  means  of  escaping  from  it,  but  is  always 
trusting  to  the  ^  firm  foundation,'  if  they  should  fail ;  the  tide  of 
pure  happiness  flowing  back  upon  hearts  it  had  left  so  long,  as  if 
it  had  departed  to  return  no  more ;  the  re  waking  of  long  buried 
joys  and  long  suppressed  affections,  like  peace  after  weary  war, 
like  life  after  the  grave ;— these  are  pictures  which  all  are  moved 
by,  but  those  most  to  whom  the  individual  scenes  and  personages 
grouped  therein  are  the  scenes  and  personages  of  their  early 
years  and  their  native  land. 

The  story  of  the  Poor  Scholar  is  very  simple.  Dominick 
M^Evoy,  an  honest  industrious  farmer  of  the  better  class,  dwelt 
on  the  estate  of  Colonel  B.,  a  landlord  who,  like  so  many  Irish 
landlords  now,  as  well  as  then,  was  at  once  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances  and  an  absentee.  The  estate  was  managed  by  an 
agent  named  Carson,  more  commonly  known  by  the  nickname 
of  *  Yallow  Sam,'  a  rapacious,  unscrupulous  villain,  one  of  whose 
many  dishonest  practices  was  to  keep  back  receipts  on  some 
false  pretext  from  the  tenants,  and  then  exact  the  full  rent  a 
second  time.  Carson  having  fixed  his  eye  on  M'Evoy's  farm  as 
a  most  desirable  spot  on  which  to  establish  an  individual  married 
to  his  own  illegitimate  daughter,  in  due  course,  and  by  the 
usual  means,  succeeded  in  gaining  his  double  object.  M^Evoy^ 
thus  driven  almost  penniless  and  heart-broken  from  the  com- 
fortable home  of  his  fathers,  was  compelled  to  take,  at  a  rack 
rent,  a  small  holding  on  a  hard  barren  hill-side  called  Esker 
Dhu.  Toiling  on  this  unproductive  soil  day  after  day  with  his 
son  James,  wasted  in  strength  and  heavy  at  heart,  he  was  barely 
able  to  eke  out  the  most  miserable  subsistence  for  himself  and 
family.  One  bitter  winter  day,  while  both  were  thus  work- 
ing hard  against  the  obduracy  of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  they  rested  for  a  moment  on  their  spades,  and, 
after  comparing  together  their  present  condition  with  that  of 
their  more  comfortable  neighbours  and  with  their  own  past, 
young  James,  suddenly  grasping  his  spade  with  both  hands  and 
flinging  it  from  him,  exclaimed  — 

*  *'  Here,  father,  here  goes ;  to  the  divil  once  an*  for  ever  I*  pitch 
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Blavery.*  An'  now,  father,  wid  the  help  o*  Grod,  this  is  the  last  day's 
work  ril  ever  put  my  hand  to.  There's  no  way  of  lamin'  Latin 
here ;  but  off  to  Munster  Til  start,  an'  my  face  you'll  never  see  in  this 
parish,  till  I  come  home  a  priest  an'  a  gintleman.  But  that's  not  all, 
father,  dear ;  111  rise  you  out  of  your  distress,  or  die  in  the  struggle. 
1  can't  bear  to  see  your  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  and  poverty." 

'  "  "Well,  Jimmy,"  his  father  replies,  "  well,  agra  —  God  enable  you, 
avoumeen ;  'tis  a  good  intintion.  The  divil  a  one  o*  me  will  turn 
another  spadeful  aither,  for  this  day;  I'm  dhrookinf  wid  the  rain. 
We'll  go  home  an'  take  an  air  of  the  fine — we  want  it;  and  afther* 
wards  we  can  talk  about  what  you're  on  for."  '  J 

With  some  difficulty  Jemmy's  mother  is  induced  to  give  her 
consent;  the  parish  priest,  a  jolly  kind-hearted  man^  is  made 
acquainted  with  his  determination,  approves  of  it,  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  announces  a  collection  to  be  made  for  him  at  the  chapel 
on  that  day  week.  The  collection,  to  which  Protestants  contri- 
buted liberally;  is  described  at  length :  the  custom  is,  we  believe^ 
now  defunct  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  preparations  and  the 
parting  over,  our  young  hero  sets  out  on  his  journey.  We  pass 
over  the  beautiful  episode  of  his  kind  reception  on  the  way  bv 
Lanigan,  and  transfer  him  at  once  to  the  favoured  spot  on  which 
the  far-famed  Munster  teacher — a  learned  but  tyrannical  knave 
— resides.  Here,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Jemmy  accidentally 
falls  in  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  an  intelligent  and  worthy 
man,  who  quickly  discovers  the  noble  designs  and  fine  disposi- 
tion of  the  lad,  and  takes  an  earnest  interest  in  his  future 
welfare.  It  so  happened  that  Colonel  B.,  M*Evoy's  former 
landlord,  actually  resided  in  this  very  district,  and  that  the 
curate  had  been  formerly  tutor  in  his  family.  The  Colonel, 
however,  was  so  deeply  in  Carson's  power,  in  consequence  of 
certain  money  transactions  between  them,  that  the  curate 
thought  it  expedient  to  defer  laying  M'Evoy's  case  before  him, 
to  some  more  favourable  opportunity.  Jemmy  now  commences 
his  new  work  with  the  Latin  gramitoar,  and  soon  becomes  a 
favourite  with  all  his  schoolfellows,  among  whom  those  whose 
fathers  were  substantial  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  bring 
him  home  night  about  or  week  about.  Things  continued  in 
this  way  for  nearly  three  years:  he  advanced  rapidly  in  his 
studies,  and  continued  to  win  the  affections  of  every  one,  except 
bis  tyrannical  master,  who,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  story, 
hated  him  from  the  beginning,  but  was  prevented  from  seriously 
illtreating  him  by  the  fear  of  his  patron  schoolfellows,  the  indig- 
nation of  whom,  and  of  whose  parents,  it  would  have  been 

*  Oppressive  labour.  f  Dripping — very  wet. 

X  Determined  on. 
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daxigeroiiB  to  provoke.  Gradually,  however,  ihese  dropped  away 
irom  the  school  to  fall  mto  their  respective  callings  in  life.  At 
the  dose  of  the  third  year  all  his  former  sturdy  friends  and 
defenders  had  departed,  his  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted, 
and  the  barbarity  of  the  teacher  towards  him  increased.  The 
good  curate  was  too  poor  to  afford  him  pecuniary  assistance  i 
but  he  helped  him  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  kept  a  constant 
friendly  eye  upon  him.  At  this  time  famine  and  fever  began 
to  rage  in  the  parish ;  most  of  the  wealthy  farmers  who  K)r- 
merly  befriended  him  had  emigrated :  every  day  became  darker 
and  darker.  At  last  the  poor  boy  caught  the  fever  himself,  and 
on  the  first  symptoms  appearing,  he  was  immediately  driven 
firom  the  school  by  its  inhuman  master.  In  this  condition  none 
of  his  schoolfellows  would  take  him  home,  and  so  he  wandered 
bi  the  fields,  until  at  length  he  fell  down  exhausted  and  over-* 
powered.  It  was  midsummer,  and  a  few  mowers,  who  were 
eating  their  dinner  near  the  place,  ran  up  and,  recognising  ^the 
•  poor  scholar,'  put  their  heads  together  and  resolved  to  build  a 
shed  for  him  in  the  field  — 

*  "  No  one  will  take  him  in,  for  fraid  o'  the  sickness.  Why,  HI  tell 
you  what  we'll  do :  let  us  shkame  the  remainder  o*  this  day  off  o'  the 
Mf^or,  an'  build  a  shed  for  him  on  the  road.side,  just  against  the 
ditch.  It's  as  dhry  as  powdher.  Then  we  can  go  through  the  neigh«* 
hours,  an'  get  them  to  sit  near  him  time  about,  an'  to  bring  him  little 
dhreeniens  o'  nourishment." 

*  "  Divil  a  purtier !  Come  thin,  let  us  get  a  lot  o'  the  neighbours, 
an'  set  about  it,  poor  bouchal.  Who  knows  but  it  may  bring  down  a 
blessin'  upon  us,  aither  in  this  world  or  the  next." ' 

We  pass  over  the  adventures  about  the  fever  shed,  with  their 
mixture  of  roguish  fear  and  tenderness,  thoroughly  Irish  through- 
out. Through  the  care  of  the  labourers — the  curate  was  laid 
up  himself  at  the  same  time — Jemmy  recovered,  and,  as  soon 
as  be  was  able,  again  sought  the  school.  His  presence  was 
hailed  by  his  schoolfellows  with  delight,  which  so  irritated  the 
unfeeling  tyrant  that  he  assailed  the  delicate  boy  with  the  niost 
opprobrious  language,  and,  on  his  resenting  this  in  a  becoming 
manner,  beat  him  unmercifully.  Jemmy  now  turned  his  steps 
to  the  house  of  his  old  friend  the  curate,  who,  on  hearing  the 
account  of  the  schoolmaster's  conduct,  immediately  expressed 
hia  determination  to  ^ee  Colonel  B.  on  the  next  day  in  company 
with  his  voung  client.  The  Colonel,  by  the  way,  had  just 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and,  having  lately  succeeded  to 
another  large  and  unencumbered  estate,  was  now  completely 
out  of  the  dufches  of  his  agent.  The  Podr  Scholar  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  the  simple  history  of  his  father's  misfortunes. 
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and  of  his  son's  endeavonrs  and  trials,  backed  by  the  urgent  and 
influential  appeals  of  the  curate,  opened  at  once  the  eyes  and 
the  heart  of  the  high-minded  and  generous  man.  His  indigna* 
tion  against  the  schoolmaster,  and  far  more  against  his  own 
agent — of  whose  conduct  he  only  then  heard  the  first  authentic 
account — was  equalled  by  the  kindly  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  young  sufferer  before  him.  The  result  was  that 
Jemmy  was  placed  at  a  respectable  boarding  school,  with  a 
promise  that  the  expenses  of  his  future  education,  until  his 
entering  the  priesthood,  would  be  defrayed  by  the  ColoneL 
Not  long  after  this  interview,  the  Colonel  set  out  to  visit  his 
old  estates,  with  a  determination  to  sift  the  administration  of 

*  Yallow  Sam,'  M'Evoy's  case  especially,  to  the  bottom,  and  to 
award  ample  justice  to  all  parties.  The  investigation  which 
took  place  is  interesting,  but  too  long  to  quote,  and  too  full  of 
detail  to  bear  contraction.  The  result  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured :  the  agent  was  discarded ;  M'Evoy  was  restored  to  his 
old  farm,  having  heard  from  the  Colonel's  own  lips  of  the  happy 
fortune  of  his  darling  son ;  the  Colonel  himself  became  on  the 
spot  the  very  idol  of  his  tenantry,  and 

^  His  address  to  Carson  soon  got  among  the  assembled  tenantry, 
and  a  vehement  volley  of  groans  and  hisses  followed  the  discarded 
agent  up  the  street. 

*  "  Ha  1  bad  luck  to  you  for  an  ould  villain !  You  were  made  to 
hear  on  the  deaf  side  of  your  head  at  last !  You  may  take  the  black 
wool  out  o*  your  ears  now,  you  rip?  The  cries  and  curses  o'  the 
widows  an'  orphans  that  you  made  and  oppressed  has  ris  up  agin  you 
at  the  long  run !  Ha  I  you  beggarly  nager !  ....  Three  groans 
for  Yellow  Sam,  the  extortioner !  A  short  course  to  him  I  Your 
comers*s  warm  for  you,  you  villain  !** ' 

The  maledictions  and  blessings  of  the  old  Irish  peasantry,  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  are  often  of  the  most  imaginative  kind^ 
and  exhibit  that  strange  mixture  of  strong  passion  and  playful- 
ness, of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  Irish  character,  and  presents  such  an  inexplicable  riddle 
to  those  who  are  entirely  strangers  to  it.     Thus,  on  one  handy 

*  Divil  scald  his  tongue  out !  Hell  beUows  the  sowl  out  of  him,' 
&c.  &C. :  on  the  other  hand,  ^  May  the  heavens  be  his  bed  this 
^  night !  May  every  hair  on  his  head  be  a  mowld  candle  to  light 

*  him  to  glory,'  &c.  &c. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  M'Evoy's  interview  with  his 
own  family,  after  his  return,  on  the  evening  of  that  eventful 
day:  — 

^  At  length,  he  was  seen  coming  slowly  up  the  hill ;  the  spadea 
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were  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole  familj  assembled  to  hear  ''  what 
#a8  done." 

*  The  father  entered  in  silence,  sat  down ;  and  after  wiping  his 
brow,  and  laying  down  his  hat,  placing  his  staff  across  it  on  the  floor, 
he  drew  his  breath  deeply. 

*  "  Dominick,"  said  the  wife,  "  what  news  ?     What  was  done  ?  " 

*  "  Vara,"  replied  Dominick,  "  do  you  reminiber  the  day  —  fair 
and  handsome  you  wor  then  —  when  I  first  kissed  your  lips,  as  my 
own  darlin'  wife  ?  " 

*  "  Ah,  ayourneen,  Dominick,  don't  spake  to  me  of  them  times. 
The  happiness  we  had,  then  is  long  gone,  acushla,  in  one  sense." 

*  "  It's  before  me  like  yestherday.  Vara, — the  delight  that  went 
through  my  heart,  jist  as  clear  as  yestherday,  or  the  blessed  sun  that's 
shinin  through  the  broken  windy  on  the  floor  there.  I  remimber.  Vara, 
saying  to  you  on  that  day  —  I  don't  know  whether  you  remimber  it 
or  not  —  but  /  remimber  sayin'  to  you,  that  if  I  lived  a  thousand 
years,  I  could  never  feel  sich  happiness  as  when  I  first  pressed  you  to 
my  heart  as  my  own  wife." 

*  "  Well,  but  we  want  to  hear  what  happened,  Dominick,  achora." 

*  "  Do  you  remimber  the  words.  Vara  ?" 

*  "  Och !  I  do,  avourneen.  Didn't  they  go  into  my  heart  at  the 
time,  an'  how  could  I  forget  them  ?  But  I  can't  bear,  somehow,  to 
look  back  on  what  we  wor  then,  bekase  I  feel  my  heart  brakin'» 
acushla!" 

*  "  Well,  Vara,  look  *at  me.  Amn't  I  a  poor  wasted  crathur  now, 
in  comparishment  to  what  I  was  thin  ?  " 

*  "  God  he  sees  the  change  that's  in  you,  darlin' ;  but  sure  t'wasn't 
your  fau't  or  mine  either,  Dominick,  avillish ! " 

*  **  Wei),  Vara,  you  see  me  now  —  Fm  happier — before  God,  I'm 
happier,  a  thousand  degrees,  than  I  was  thin.  Come  to  my  arms, 
asthore  macree — my  heart's  breakin'  —  but  it's  wid  happiness  — 
don't  be  frightened  —  it's  wid  joy  I'm  sheddin'  these  tears  !  Jemmy 
is  livin'  an'  well,  childhre,  —  he's  livin'  an'  well.  Vara  —  the  star  of 
our  hearts  is  livin'  an'  well  an'  happy!  Kneel  down,  childhre  — 
bend  before  the  great  God,  an'  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  your 
blessed  brother  —  to  our  blessed  son.  Bless  the  Colonel,  childhre ; 
bless  him  whin  you're  down,  Protestant  and  all  as  he  is.  Oh !  bless 
him,  as  if  you  prayed  for  myself,  or  for  Jemmy,  that's  far  away 
from  us." 

'  He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  as  he- 
knelt  in  supplication  at  the  chair,  then  resumed  his  seat,  as  did  the 
Tvhole  family,  deeply  affected. 

*  **  Now,  childhre,"  said  he,  "  Til  tell  yez  all ;  but  don't  any  of  you 
be  so  poor  a  crathur  as  I  was  to-day.  Bear  it  mild  and  asy.  Vara, 
acushla ;  for  I  know  it  will  take  a  start  out  of  you.  Sure  we're  to  go 
back  to  our  own  owld  farm.  Ay,  an' what's  more!  —  oh,  God  of 
heaven  bless  him!  —  what's  more,  the  Colonel  is  to  stock  it  for  us, 
an'  to  help  us ;  an'  what's  more,  Yallow  Sam  is  out !  out  I ! " 

*"Out!*'  they  exclaimed,  "Jemmy  well,  an'  Yallow  Sam  out  I 

Oh,  father,  surely" 
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* "  Now  behave,  I  say.  Ay,  an'  never  to  come  in  again.  But  who 
do  you  think  got  him  out  ?  "  ♦ 

<  "  Who  ?  —  why  God  he  knows.  Who  c(yudd  get  him  out  ?  " 
*  "Our  son,  Vara — our  son,  childhre!  Jemmy  got  him  out,  an* 
got  ourselves  back  to  our  farm.  I  had  it  partly  from  the  noble 
ColoneFs  own  lips,  an*  the  remainder  from  Mr.  Moutray,  that  I  met 
on  my  way  home.  But  there's  more  to  come:  sure  Jemmy  has 
friends  aquil .  to  the  Colonel  himself ;  an'  sure  he's  at  a  Catholic 
boordin'-school,  among  gintlemen's  childhre;  an*  in  a  short  time 
he'll  be  a  priest  in  full  ordhers." ' 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  will  not  bear  to  be  told  in  other 
words  than  those  of  the  author.  The  journey  homewards  of  the 
poor  scholar,  after  his  ordination,  his  interview  with  the  dying 
farmer  who  bad  treated  him  so  kindly  on  his  first  journey,  and 
his  meeting  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  make  one 
unbroken  strain  of  soft  sweet  pathos,  like  the  burthen  of  an  old 
Irish  melody,  like  the  holy  and  happy  decline  of  a  holy  and 
happy  life — the  sunshine  of  the  better  world  falling  on  the 
sorrows  of  this,  mellowing  and  brightening  them. 

We  must  here  close  our  sketches  and  extracts.  The  stories 
of  '  Peter  Connell'  and  '  Tubher  Dag,  or  the  Ked  Well,'  belong, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  class  to  which  we  have  referred  the 
*  Poor  Scholar ; '  and,  though  inferior,  arC  yet  excellent,  and  in 
some  scenes  exquisitely  touched.  *  Valentine  M^Clutchy'— r 
bating  the  coarse  passages  and  the  sermonising  —  and  ^  Fardo- 
^  rougha,  or  the  Miser,'  are  the  best  among  Mr.  Carleton's  longer 
and  more  ambitious,  but,  we  think,  not  more  successful,  pro- 
ductions. Very  little,  if  at  all,  below  these  in  merit,  are  'The 
-^  Black  Prophet'  and  'The  Tithe  Proctor.'  We,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  contemplate  the  merits  of  these  tales  and 
novels  principally  by  the  standard  of  fidelity  to  Irish  character 
tmd  Irish  manners.  If  he  could  be  induced  to  avoid  for  the 
future  the  blemishes  which  we  have,  with  no  unfriendly  pur* 
pose,  noted  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  and  would 
Expurgate  his  already  published  works  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  an  unsparing  hand — putting  into  an  Appendix  or  Notes,  if 
not  absolutely  eliminating,  the  strictures  and  reflections  already 
alluded  to,  whether  uttered  in  his  own  proper  person  or  through 
the  lips  of  his  interlocutors — we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
win  for  himself  an  extent  of  solid  fame  far  beyond  what  he 
has  already  acquired,  though  not  beyond  what  he  even  now 
deserves. 

.    Since  the  preceding  Article  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Carleton  has 
given  tp  the  public  a  new  Irish  story,  in  two  little  volumes^  -r 
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'  The  Squanders,  of  Castle  Squander/  It  contains  more  of  the 
faults  already  pointed  out,  and  fewer  of  the  characteristic  excel* 
knees,  than  any  one  of  his  preceding  works.  The  incidents  are 
little  else  than  a  rehearsal  of  portions  of  ^  Valentine  M'Clutchy/ 
and  of  some  of  his  *  Traits  and  Stories.'  Several  of  the  more  in- 
teresting characters,  too,  are  old  acquaintances,  and  we  see  very 
litde  of  them — they  are  so  completely  kept  in  the  back  ground 
by  the  thick  heavy  folds  that  hsoig  over  tiie  front  of  the  stage* 
We  get  a  brief  glimpse  here  and  there  of  true  Irish  life :  tiie 
rest  is  all  about  tenant-right  and  a  multitude  of  other  topics 
connected  with  politics  and  political  ecbnomy.  The  volumes 
resemble  certain  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in 
which  a  line  or  two  of  text  at  the  head  of  the  page  rests  on  two 
long  massive  columns  of  notes.  Or  rather,  they  resemble  a 
drama,  which  is  interrupted  every  ten  minutes  with  a  sermon 
of  half  an  hour's  length.  The  sermons,  moreover,  are  neither 
very  well  written  nor  very  well  seasoned,  and  they  swarm  with 
small  inaccuracies  in  statements  of  fact.  Why  will  Mr.  Carleton 
persbt  in  spoiling  his  stories  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  needless 
offence  given  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  his  readers  —  by  dissertations 
on  topics  which  any  fourth-rate  newspaper  correspondent  would 
handle  much  better  than  he  has  done,  leaving  that  field  in  which 
he  stands  without  an  equid  among  the  living  or  the  dead  ?  We 
write  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  He  is  himself  a  true  Squander 
of  Castle  Squander,  neglecting  the  fine  gifts  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  him,  and  feeding  on  garbage  and  offal.  We  trust 
that  this  is  the  last  of  the  prodigal :  for  there  can  be  nobody, 
who  will  rejoice  more  heartily  tfa^n  we  ourselves  in  seeing  him 
return  from  the  lecture  room  and  the  debating  plub  to  his  true 
home  in  the  heart  and  soul  and  every  day  life  of  the  Irish 
peasant.  We  hope  to  meet  him  soon,  reclaimed  and  ^  himself 
*  again.' 


Abt.  V.  —  1.  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the 
Epidemic  Cholera  of  1848  and  1849.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  London: 
1850. 

2.  General  Board  of  Health  Report  on  Quarantine.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 
London:  1849. 

'T^HOSE  great  modem  innovators,  the  steam-boat  and  the 
'^  railway,  fix  attention  upon  all  the  impediments  which  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  traveller,  or  check  the  free  com*^ 
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tnercial  intercourse  of  nations.  Of  these  none  is  more  conspicu- 
ous, none  more  vexatious,  than  quarantine ;  while  the  successful 
invasions  of  every  country  in  Europe  and  America  by  Asiatic 
cholera,  despite  all  the  opposition  presented  by  quarantine  laws, 
lazarettos,  and  cordons  sanitaires,  have  given  to  the  whole 
civilised  world,  in  our  own  day,  a  very  significant  intimation  of 
the  impotence  of  those  laws  to  resist  the  incursions  of  epidemic 
disease.  And  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself^  in  hi& 
manifesto  of  June  2nd,  has  proclaimed  that  *  the  spirit  of  the 

*  age  tends  to  free  intercourse ;  and  no  statesman  can  disregard 

*  with  impunity  the  genius  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lives.' 

The  system  of  quarantine  is  to  be  vindicated  or  condemned 
hj  facts,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  every  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  is  as  competent  a  judge,  and  upon  which,  if  true, 
he  is  as  capable  of  reasoning  correctly  as  if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  Nay,  without  adopting  the  sarcasm 
of  the  great  anatomist,  that  *  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  make 
^  physic  a  science  and  failed ;  the  moderns  have  made  it  a  trade 

*  and  succeeded,'  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  this  country,  the 
office  of  the  physician  is  not  to  prevent  but  to  cure  disease ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  art  of  preserving  health  and  preventing- 
disease  is  taught  in  no  regular  course  of  lectures  at  any  of  the 
great  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Experience, 
indeed,  teaches  us  that  professional  men  are  not  the  most  for- 
tunate advocates  of  professional  reforms.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  witnessed  successive  Chancery  reformers,  and 
professional  commissions  of  inquiry,  labouring  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  remove  the  inveterate  abuses  of  our  Courts  of 
Equity ;  they  njade  demonstrations,  indeed,  and  skirmished  with 
the  outposts;  and  new  judges  were  created,  and  new  courts 
were  opened :  but  it  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Lord 
John  Kussell  appointed  a  commission,  which  included  among  its- 
members  two  unprofessional  men  of  vigorous  minds,  great  saga- 
city, and  extensive  knowledge,  whose  feelings  and  sympathies 
were  all  with  the  client  and  against  the  system,  that  the  strong- 
hold of  injustice  and  chicane  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
gigantic  abuses  of  the  Master's  Office  were  surrendered.  So 
has  it  happened  with  the  question  under  consideration ;  succes- 
sive governments  have  followed  with  undeviating  uniformity  the 
notable  precedent  established  by  a  celebrated  club,  of  which  it  is 
recorded  that  the  venerable  members  having  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  quality  of  their  wine  and  of  the  size  of  the  measures  in 
which  it  was  served  to  them,  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  grievance  and  devise  a  remedy,  of  which  committee  they 
nominated  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  where  they  held  their  meet- 
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ings  to  be  tbe  chairman^  and  his  waiters  to  be  the  members.  In 
like  manner,  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with 
the  investigation  of  questions  respecting  the  origin  and  prevention 
of  epidemic  diseases,  is,  that  governments  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  relying  implicitly  on  the  authority  and  advice  of  persons- 
employed  in  quarantine  departments ;  although  ,it  is  manifest 
that  the  official  instincts,  the  prejudices,  and  the  self-interest 
of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them  from  giving  a  sound 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Nor  are  instances  wanting,  even  in 
recent  times,  where  a  Report,  in  which  loose  statements  of  events 
in  remote  places  are  so  manipulated  as  to  present  a  plausible 
prima  fade  case  of  an  epidemic  having  been  imported  through 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  quarantine,  has  gained  for  it* 
author  the  patronage  of  that  department,  and  some  mark  of 
distinction,  or  some  lucrative  preferment  in  the  public  service. 

This  subject,  however,  being  now  happily  emancipated  from 
the  trammels  of  a  purely  professional  question,  is  no  longer  to 
be  discussed  upon  merely  technical  grounds;  and  the  time  having 
arrived  when  it  cannot  fail  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  statesmen 
and  legislators  that  attention  which  its  importance  entitles  it  ta 
demand,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  case  fairly  before 
our  readers  upon  its  practical  merits,  and  to  disabuse  the  public  ' 
of  some  of  those  professional  fallacies  upon  which  has  been 
eonstructed  a  system  not  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  than  injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce — a  system 
utterly  powerless  to  arrest  the  progress  of  epidemic  disease,  but 
moat  powerful  to  multiply  its  victims  and  aggravate  its  horrors* 
The  constitution  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  whose  Reports 
upon  Quarantine  have  drawn  our  attention  to  this  subject,  has 
been  highly  favourable  to  an  enlightened,  disinterested,  and 
searching  investigation  of  the  question;  for,  while  medical 
iscience  was  ably  represented  there,  the  majority  of  its  members^ 
being  unprofessional,  had  nothing  to  unlearn ;  unfettered  by  the 
Ixaditions  of  the  schools,  and  unbiassed  by  professional  pre- 
judices, their  feelings  and  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the 
patient  and  against  the  unchristian  edict  which  said  to  him  -— 

*  Thou  art  sick,  and  we  visit  thee  not ;  thou  art  in  prison,  and  we 

*  come  not  unto  thee.'  And,  accordingly,  their  Reports  present 
a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  disquisitions  on  the  subject 
so  long  as  it  was  monopolised  by  medical  writers,  whose  treatises 
commonly  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious 
rules  of  evidence,  and  a  want  of  inclination  or  of  ability  te 
analyse  the  testimony  by  which  statements  of  occurrences  at 
distant  places  are  supported.  Loose  general  assertions  by  igno* 
rant  or  interested  people,  and  vague  hearsay  rumours,  which  no 
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court  of  justice  would  listen  to  for  an  instant  in  any  question 
involving  property  of  the  most  inconsiderable  amount,  are  by  an 
unreasoning  credulity,  which  is  perfectly  incomprejiensible  in 
members  of  a  learned  profession,  accepted  without  investigation 
or  inquiry  as  indisputable  facts,  and  are  published  and  argued 
upon  as  conclusively  proving  the  truth  of  doctrines  upon  which 
the  health  and  the  lives  of  whole  communities  depend.  We 
have  therefore  perused  with  less  surprise  than  shame  the  advice 
which,  so  recently  as  the  year  183 1^  was  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Government  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
London ;  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  public  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  20th  of 
October  in  that  year,  when  the  steady  march  of  epidemic 
cholera  from  Asia  over  the  continent  of  Europe  towards  onr 
own  shores,  warned  us  of  the  approaching  danger  at  the  same 
time  that  it  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  quacrantine  regu- 
lations, by  overleaping  every  barrier  whi<di  had  beeai  interposed 
to  stop  its  progress,  even  in  countries  whose  governments  could 
Command  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  execute  such  despotic 
regulations  with  all  the  rigour  and  precision  of  military  dis^ 
eipline.  The  recommendations  of  this  venerable  body,  true  to 
the  traditionary  lessons  taught  in  the  schools,  and  blind  to  the 
lessons  of  experience  taught  by  the  events  which  were  passing 
aroimd  them,  proved  that  practically  medical  science  had  in  thi» 
i^espect  made  no  progress  for  upwards  of  two  centuries;  for 
they  actually  revived^  and  even  surpassed,  the  barbarous  counseb 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  King  James  the  First,  who 
maugurated  his  reign  in  England  by  an  *  Act  for  the  charitable 
^EeUef  and  ordering  of  Persons  infected  with  the  Plague,* 
whereby,  after  reciting  that '  persons  infected  being  commanded 
^  to  keep  their  houses,  or  otherwise  separate  themselves  from; 
^  company,  do  notwithstanding  very  dangerously  and  disiwrderly 

*  misdemean  themselves,'  it  was  enacted,  *  that  if  any  person  in-» 

*  fected,  or  being  in  an  infected  house,  shall  be  commanded  to 

*  keep  his  house  and  shall  disobey,  offering  and  attempting  to 

*  break  out  and  go  abroad  or  to  resist,  and  going  abroad  and 

*  resisting  such  keepers  and  watchmen  as  should  be  appointed 

*  to  keep  them  in,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  watchmen,  &c. 
<  with  violence  to  enforce  them  to  keep  their  houses,  and  if  any 
« hurt  come  by  such  enforcement  to  the  disobediwit  perscms,  the 
^  keepers,  watchmen,  and  their  assistants  shall  not  be  impeacdied 
^  therefore.'*  The  Eules  and  Eegulations,  bearing  date,  Goll^e 
of  Physicians,  October  20th,  1831,  *  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 

*  Stat.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  31.  ss.  1.  and  6. 
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'  ing  the  introduction  and  spreading  of  the  disease  called  cholera 

*  morbus  in  the  United  Kingdom/  not  only  fully  adopted  the 
principle  of  this  arbitrary  statute,  but  sought  to  extend  the 
application  of  its  principle  to  whole  communities  instead  of  con- 
£ning  it  to  individual  cases.  They  were  signed  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  President  of  the  Board;  and  the  Board  comprised  the 
following  members: — Dr.  Maton;  Dr.  Turner;  Dr.  Warren; 
Dr.  MacMichael ;  Dr.  Holland;  Dr.  Seymour  (Secretary);  Dr. 
Sir  James  MacGrigor,  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army ;  Dr.  Sir  William  Burnett,  Director  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy;  Dr.  Sir  William  Vfm,  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Quarantine;  together  with  the  Controller 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms.    After  declaring  that  ^  the  measures  of  external  precau- 

*  tion  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  cholera  morbus  BX 

*  A    RIGOROUS    QUARANTINE    HAVE    HITHERTO    BEEN    FOUND 

*  EFFECTUAL,'  these  learned  persons  proceed  to  enunciate  cer- 
tain arbitrary  regulations,  founded  upon  this  bold  but  incautious 
a8S^mption,  which  are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  given  in 
detail ;  but  we  shall  select  some  of  the  more  vigorous  measures 
which  were  proposed  by  them  to  the  Executive  Government 
for  adoption ;  and  which  were  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
be  *  published  in  the  "  Gazette,"  and  circulated  in  all  the  prin- 

*  cipal  ports,  creeks,  and  other  stations  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

*  with  a  view  that  all  persons  may  be  made  acquainted  there- 
^  with  and  conform  themselves  thereto.'  They  claim  a  close 
affinity  to  the  legislation  of  the  olden  time. 

*  To  carry  into  effect  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  it 
Would  be  very  expedient  that  one  or  more  houses  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  each  town,  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  places  to  which  every 
(Case  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  detected,  might  be  removed,  provided 
the  family  of  the  affected  person  consent  to  such  removal ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  a  conspicuous  mark  ("  SICK ")  should  b6  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  to  warn  persons  that  it  is  in  Quarantine ;  and  even 
when  persons  with  the  disease  shall  have  been  removed,  and  the 
house  shall  have  been  purified,  the  word  "CAUTION"  should  be 
substituted,  as  denoting  suspicion  of  the  disease ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  such  house  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  move  out,  or  communicate 
with  other  persons,  until,  by  the  authority  of  the  local  board,  ^  the 
mark  shall  have  been  removed/ 

*  It  is  recommended,  that  those  who  may  fall  victims  to  this  most 
formidable  disease  should  be  buried  in  a  detached  ground  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  house  that  may  have  been  selected  for  the  reception  of 
cholera  patients..  By  this  regulation  it  is  intended  to  confine  as  much 
as  possible  every  source  of  infection  to  one  spot ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, all  perspns  who  may  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  sick 
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from  their  own  houses,  as  well  as  all  those  who  may  attend  upon 
cholera  patients  in  the  capacity  of  nurses,  should  live  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.' 

*  Wherever  objections  arise  to  the  removal  of  the  sick  from  the 
healthy,  or  other  causes  exist  to  render  such  a  step  not  advisable,  the 
same  prospect  of  success  in  extinguishing  the  seeds  of  the  pestilence 
cannot  be  expected.  Much,  however,  may  be  done,  even  in  these 
difficult  circumstances,  by  following  the  same  principles  of  prudence, 
and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  communication  with  the  public  out 
of  doors;  all  articles  of  food  or  other  necessaries  required  by  the 
family  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  house,  and  received  by  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  after  the  person  delivering  tliem  shall 
have  retired.  Until  the  time  during  which  the  contagion  of  cholera 
lies  dormant  in  the  human  frame  has  been  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  security,  that  con- 
valescents from  the  disease,  and  those  who  have  had  any  communica- 
tion with  them,  should  be  kept  under  observation  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty  days.' 

*  All  intercourse  with  any  infected  town  and  the  neighbouring 
country  must  be  prevented  by  the  best  means  within  the  power  of  the 
magistrates,  who  will  have  to  make  regulations  for  the  supply  of  pro* 
visions.* 

This  regulation  calls  to  mind  the  exploit  commemorated  by 
Milton  *of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to  pound  up  the 
*  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate.' 

*  Other  measures  of  a  more  coercive  nature  may  be  rendered 
EXPEDIENT  FOR  THE  COMMON  SAFETY,  if  Unfortunately  so  fatal  a  disease 
should  ever  show  itself  in  this  country  in  the  terrific  way  in  which  it 
has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  become  neces* 

SARY  TO  DRAW  TROOPS  OR  A  STRONG  BODY  OP  POLICE  AROUND  INFECTJBID 
PLACES,  SO  AS  UTTERLY  TO  EXCLUDE  THE  INHABITANTS  FROM  ALI, 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  COUNTRY ;  AND  WE  FEEL  SURE  THAT  WHAT  IS 
DEMANDED  FOR  THE  COMMON  SAFETY  OP  THE  STATE  WILL  ALWAYS  BE 
ACQUIESCED  IN  WITH  A  WILLING  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  NECESSITY  WHICH 
IMPOSES  it/ 

That  regulations,  such  as  these,  which  are  alike  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  science  and  opposed  to  every  sound  principle  of 
legislation,  should  be  advocated  by  superintendents  of  quaran- 
tine and  their  hangers-on,  would  excite  no  surprise ;  but  that 
they  should  have  been  deliberately  promulgated  by  a  body  of 
English  physicians,  among  whom,  besides  the  President  of  the 
College  himself,  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  day,  is 
a  phenomenon  worthy  to  be  recorded  by  tlie  historian  who 
marks  the' scientific  progress  of  a  nation. 

The  state  of  mind  which  admitted  of  incredulity  respecting 
the  influence  of  local  causes  in  the  propagation  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  was  of  course  incompatible  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
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true  value  of  such  preventive  measures  as  are  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  that  influence.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
Order  in  Council  published  which  contained  such  outrages  upon 
common  sense  and  common  humanity,  as  actually  to  contemplate 
the  drawing  *  troops  or  a  strong  body  of  police  around  infected 

*  places' — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  Bristol,  Sun- 
derland, or  London  itself,  for  insitance — *80  as  utterly  to  ex- 

*  elude  the  inhabitants  from  all  intercourse  with  the  country,* 
than  its  reception  showed  that,  if  ignorant  of  nothing  else,  its 
authors  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  and  the  strength 
of  public  opinion  in  their  own  country.  They  were  quickly 
convinced,  that  laws,  which  might  have  been  *  acquiesced  in 

*  with  a  willing  submission'  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
First,  were  simply  impossible  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Fourth.  Accordingly,  the  subject  being  more  fully  and  more 
closely  investigated,  the  opinions  were  revised  and  the  recom- 
mendations considerably  modified.  In  less  than  a  month,  the 
public  were  assured,  by  a  circular  issued  from  the  Council 
Office  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  that  *with  regard  to 

*  precautions  as  to  intercourse  with  suspected,  or  really  infected 
^  persons  or  places,  the  Board  are  confident  that  good  sense  and 

*  good  feeling  will  not  only  point  out  but  moralty  establish,  as 
^far  as  may  be  practicable^  the  necessity  of  avoiding  such  com- 

*  munication  as  may  endanger  the  lives  of  thousands.     But  they 

*  STRONGLY  DEPRECATE  ALL    MEASURES    OP    COERCION  FOB 

*  THIS  PURPOSE  WHICH,  VTHEN  TRIED  UPON  THE  CONTP 
*NENT,    HAVE     BEEN    INVARIABLY    PRODUCTIVE     OP     EVIL.' 

But  SO  capricious  is  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  so 
reluctant  is  poor  human  nature  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
error  which  has  become  habitual,  that  the  measures  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  shore  as  *  invariably  productive  of  evil,'  were^ 
by  a  disgraceful  inconsistency,  retained  on  the  water,  where  they 
could  be  enforced  without  encountering  the  universal  opposition 
of  the  public  at  large.  Thus  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
intercourse  of  Sunderland  and  Seaham  with  all  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  by  land  was  perfectly  free  and  uninterrupted,  so 
that  even  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  and  the  dying  might  and 
did  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  land  without  let  or 
hindrance,  intercourse  by  sea  was  interdicted;  and  the  very 
colliers  arriving  in  the  Thames  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  quar- 
antine of  fifteen  days,  from  which  the  day  and  night  coaches, 
with  their  full  complement  of  passengers,  were  altogether  ex- 
empted*  Such  were  the  counsels  which  prevailed  during  the 
diolera  epidemic  of  1831-2.  <  At  tl^at  time,'  as  is  justly  re- 
marked in  the  First  Keport  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Com- 
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miasioners*,  'not  only  had  no  knowledge  been  acquired  by 
f  experience  of  the  true  character  of  this  disease,  but  nothing 

*  was  known  of  the  real  condition  of  the  classes  which  proved 
^  to  be  its.  first  and  easy  victims,  nor  of  the  state  of  the  locali- 

*  ties  in  which  they  lived.  The  metropolis  of  the  poor  has 
^  nothing  in  common  with  the  metropolis  of  the  rich,  and  as  the 
^  map  of  London  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the 

*  poor,  so  the  very  names  of  these  places  would  at  that  time 
'  have  sounded  as  strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  great 
^  thoroughfares  and  squares  as  the  names  of  the  streets  of  a 

*  foreign  country.*  But  the  very  ignorance  and  incapacity 
which  were  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  that  epidemic,  coupled 
with  the  opportunities  which  its  outbreak  in  different  places 
afforded  to  intelligent  people  for  observing  facts  with  their  own 
eyes^ — particularly  among  the  classes  and  in  the  localities  where 
the  mortality  was  greatest  —  shook  their  faith  in  the  vulgar 
error  of  contagion,  and  caused  them  to  look  elsewhere  for  die 
true  sources  of  pestilence.  Public  attention,  so  long  abused  by 
idle  fables  of  epidemic  fevers  imp(Hi;ed  from  abroad  into  low 
lodging-houses  in  the  foul  clothes  of  seafaring  men  frequenting 
those  hotbeds  of  disease,  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  pestilen- 
tial condition  of  the  districts  themselves  in  which  such  lodging- 
houses  are  situate;  where  diarrhoea  and  scarlet  fever  are  ever 
present  to  sacrifice  youth,  typhus  manhood,  and  where,  when 
that  epidemic  influence  prevailed,  cholera  invariably  found  its 
victims  of  every  age.  .  The  epidemic,  however,  having  spent 
itself,  subsided ;  nor  were  the  public  taught,  by  any  oyert  act 
or  even  by  any  proposal  of  reform,  to  beUeve  that  the  learned 
persons  themselves,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  their  health 
had  been  confided,  had  turned  the  knowledge  which  they  m^it 
have  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  any  praor 
tical  account :  they  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  that  diseases  are 
imported  and  spread  by  contagion :  no  antiquated  opinions  were 
retracted ;  nor  were  any  remedial  measures  suggested  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  low  sanitary  condition  of  a  popula- 
tion— as  bad  drainage,  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  dwelUngs^ 
offensive  sewers,  unwholesome  water,  and  the  thousand  other 
kindred  abominations  which  afflict  the  poor -^  could  exercise 
any  perceptible  influence  in  producing  and  fostering  epidemic 
diseases.  ^  But  quarantine  pays  no  regard  to  these  ccmditioBSk 
f  Blindly  intent  on  accomplidiing  an  impossible  object,  it  ove]> 
^  looks  the  circumstances  on  which  the  existence  and  extension 
f  of  disease  really  depend ;  and  after  the  experience  of  centuria» 

^      *  P.6.  - 
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^  has  shown  liie  inutility  of  the  securities  it  offers,  it  still  pro-^ 
f  poses  to  go  on  reposing  implicit  confidence  in  them  and  in 
*  them  only.'  {^Report  on  Quarantine y  p,  16.)  It  was  not  until 
six  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1838,  that  men's  minds  were 
strongly  directed  to  these  local  influences.  In  that  year  the 
deplorable  sanitary  condition]  of  large  masses  of  the  population 
in  London  was  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
in  a  Keport  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  physical 
causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  which  the  poor  are  par- 
ticularly exposed,  and  which  are  capable  of  removal  by  sanitary 
regulation.  This  and  similar  Reports  by  Dr.  Arnott  and  Dr. 
Kay  (now  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth)  on  the  same  subject.  Were 
published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  their  Reports  of 
1838  and  1839.  The  facts  disclosed  by  these  Reports  neces- 
sarily attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Slaney,  the  late  very  useful  member  for  Shrewsbury,  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1840,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  affecting  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts,  with  a 
view  to  improved  sanitary  regulations  for  their  benefit. 

The  subject  had  now  acquired  such  importance  that  by  special 
direction  of  the  Home  Secretary  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  was,  in  1842,  instructed  to  report  fully  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  whole  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain^ 
His  carefully  revised  and  elaborate  Report  justly  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  and  had 
great  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  sanitary  legislation  :  it 
was  followed  in  1844  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  present  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  causes  of  disease  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  in 
1847,  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
whether  any  and  what  special  means  may  be  requisite  for  the 
ipaprovement  of  the  health  of  the  metropolis.  The  frightful 
disclosures  contained  in  these  several  reports,  and  particularly  in 
the  valuable  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
proved  that  all  these  classes  of  epidemic  or  zymotic  diseases  in- 
variably prevailed  in  the  same  locdities,  ravaged  the  same  classes, 
and  were  dependent  for  their  severity  and  extension  upon  th^ 
same  sanitary  conditions.  A  general  conviction  followed,  when 
the  <5holera  epidemic  of  1848-9  was  impending  over  us,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  by  removing  the  local  causes  of 
pestilence  was  one  of  the  duties  of  Government  which  had  been 
too  long,  neglected^  At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1848  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Act  (which  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Carlisle) 
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were  placed  on  the  Statute  Book;  and  a  General  Board  of 
Health  was  constituted  to  administer  their  provisions.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  favourable  opportunity  for  revising  the 
Quarantine  Laws,  and  for  placing  the  whole  sanitary  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  one  elEcient  and 
responsible  body,  was  lost. 

When  this  new  Board  was  appointed,  comprising  as  it  did  the 
Ziames  of  men  who,  having  been  most  active  in  conducting  the 
previous  inquiries,  were,  by  long  study  and  accurate  observation, 
completely  masters  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  their  attention 
was  diverted  from  the  duties  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  devolved  upon  them,  by  finding  themselves  forced  to 
grapple  with  the  epidemic  of  1848,  now  threatening  to  spread 
itself  over  the  country.  Happily  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
their  previous  inquiries  enabled  them  to  encounter  with  prompt* 
itude,  vigour,  and  success  the  diflBculties  of  the  crisis.  They 
knew  both  the  places  where  and  the  classes  among  which  the 
disease  would  inevitably  appear,  if  it  appeared  at  all;  they 
warned  the  local  authorities  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  them ; 
taught  them  to  estimate  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  and  the 
value  of  that  moment  well  employed;  instructed  them  in  the 
means  of  averting  th^se  outbreaks,  and  if  such  means  should  be 
neglected,  and  the  outbreak  should  occur,  taught  them  how  it 
could  be  suppressed.  The  complete  success  which  attended  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  recommended  is  shown  in  the  Beport 
on  Cholera,  as  exemplified  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Glasgow,  in 
Bristol,  in  Dumfries,  in  Paisley,  and  in  other  places.  The 
result  at  the  same  time  furnished  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Board  was  acting. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  these  useful  labours,  and  endea- 
vouring to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  causes  of  these 
outbreaks,  and  in  the  true  means  of  preventing  them,  another 
department  of  the  executive  made  known  its  existence  by 
placing  in  quarantine  all  ships,  British  and  foreign,  coming  from 
Hamburgh  or  any  other  suspected  port;  and  these  needless 
severities  were  continued  until  the  cholera,  with  its  customary 
disregard  for  the  orders  placing  it  in  quarantine,  made  its 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  was 
anticipated  and  predicted,  it  returned  to  the  same  countries,  to 
the  same  cities  and  towns,  and  even  to  the  same  streets,  houses, 
and  rooms,  which  it  ravaged  in  1832.  It  is  true  that  many 
places  were  attacked  in  the  recent  epidemic  which  had  escaped 
in  the  former ;  but  very  few  indeed  that  suffered  then,  escaped 
now,  except  in  some  few  instances  in  which  sanitary  improve- 
ments had  in  the  meantime  been  effected.     In  some  instances 
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it  reappeared  on  the  very  spot  on  which  it  first  broke  out 
sixteen  years  before.  The  first  case  which  occurred  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  in  1848,  took  place  in  the  same  house  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  very  spot  from  whence  the  epidemic  of 
1832  commenced  its  course.  On  its  reappearance  in  the  town 
of  PoUokshaws,  it  snatched  its  first  victim  from  the  same  room 
and  the  very  bed  in  which  it  broke  out  in  1832.  Its  first 
appearance  in  Bermondsey  was  close  to  the  same  ditch  near 
which  the  earliest  fatal  cases  occurred  in  1832.  At  Oxford,  in 
1849j  as  in  1832,  the  first  case  occurred  in  the  county  jaiL 
This  return  to  its  former  haunts  has  been  observed  in  innume- 
rable other  places.  The  same  has  been  the  case  abroad.  At 
Groningen,  in  Holland,  the  disease  in  1832  attacked  in  the 
better  part  of  the  city  only  two  houses,  and  the  epidemic  made 
its  first  reappearance  in  these  two  identical  houses  in  the  visit- 
ation of  1848.  In  numerous  instances  medical  officers,  who 
had  attended  to  the  conditions  which  influence  its  localisation, 
pointed  out,  before  its  return,  the  particular  courts  and  houses 
on  which  it  would  seize.     *  Before  cholera  appeared   in  the 

*  district,'  says  the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  Union, 
speaking  of  a  small  court  in  the  hamlet,  ^  I  predicted  that  this 

*  would  be  one  of  its  strongholds.'  Eighteen  cases  occurred  in 
it.  Before  cholera  appeared  in  the  district,  the  medical  officer 
of  Uxbridge  stated  that  if  it  should  visit  that  town  it  would  be 
certain  to  break  out  in  a  particular  house,  to  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  first  cases  that  occurred  broke  out  in  that  identical  house. 
In  a  place  called  Swain's  Lane,  in  the  healthy  village  of  High- 
gate,  near  London,  there  is  a  spot  where  the  medical  officer  felt 
so  confident  that  the  disease  would  make  its  appearance,  that  he 
repeatedly  represented  to  the  authorities  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  place  to  remain  in  its  existing  condition,  but  in  vain.  In 
two  houses  on  this  spot,  six  attacks  and  four  deaths  took  place  ; 
yet  there  was  no  other  appearance  of  the  disease,  during  the 
whole  epidemic,  in  any  other  part  of  the  village,  containing 
3000  inhabitants.*    *  Before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 

*  this  country,'  say  the  Board  of  Health,  ^  we  warned  the  local 

*  authorities  that  the  seats  of  the  approaching  pestilence  would 

*  be  the  usual  haunts  of  other  epidemics.'  This  conviction  was 
founded  on  evidence  to  which  subsequent  experience  gave  the 
force  of  demonstration ;  for,  as  the  Board  had  anticipated  and 
predicted,  the  usual  haunts  of  typhus  and  diarrhoea  in  ordinary 
seasons  actually  became,  when  the  epidemic  influence  aggra- 

*  Heport  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  pp.  18,  19. 
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yated  the  form  of  these  diseases,  and  for  the  time  bamsfaed 
almost  every  other  form  of  disease,  the  chief  abiding  plaoes^  of 
cholera. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  instances  cited 
from  Bethnal  Green,  from  Rosemary  Lane,  Whitechapel,  from 
Plymouth,  from  Manchester,  from  Barnard  Castle,  from  Don-? 
caster,  from  Wolverhampton,  from  Alnwick  and  Canongate^ 
from  Gainsborough,  Burslem,  Nantwich,  Clitheroe,  Penzance 
and  elsewhere,  wUch  establish  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

The  disease  often  attacked  definite  spots  in  the  diatricti^ 
which  it  invaded,  confining  its  ravages  to  particular  streets,  the 
adjoining  streets  escaping;  and  even  to  one  side  of  a  street^ 
scarcely  a  single  case  occurring  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  at 
Rotherhithe,  in  a  street  where  numerous  deaths  occurred,  the 
attacks  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  one  side  of  the  street, 
occupied  by  several  respectable  private  families,  the  disease 
appearing  in  only  one  house  on  the  other  side.  *  The  disease,' 
says  the  medical  oflicer  of  the  parish,  ^  passed  right  through  and 
*  across  several  of  the  streets  like  a  cannon  ball.'  At  Bedford 
two  streets  are  named  as  having  each  suffered  on  one  side, 
severely,  the  other  nearly  escaping.  At  Bristol,  and  in  several 
other  towns,  the  same  fact  was  observed,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
in  foreign  cities,  particularly  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  this 
respect,  also,  cholera  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  typhus,* 
yellow  fever,  and  plague.  While  the  pestilence  thus  passed 
over  adjoining  spots,  it  sometimes  attacked  places  in  groups; 
that  is,  it  seized  on  a  certain  number  of  courts,  alleys,  or 
streets,  decimated  their  inhabitants,  then  ceased,  and  broke  out 
in  a  similar  manner,  often  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
district,  occasionally  returning  again,  after  an  interval,  to  the 
first  locality.  In  this  manner  the  occurrence  of  six,  eight,  or 
even  more  deaths  was  not  uncommon  in  a  particular  house ;  but 
such  a  house  did  not  form  a  centre  from  which  the  disease 
spread  to  neighbouring  houses,  and  thence  over  the  districts 
On  the  contrary,  simultaneously  with  the  attack  in  this  par^ 
ticular  house,  or  as  soon  as  the  work  of  death  had  been  accom-' 
plished  in  it,  the  disease  reappeared  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the  intervening  houses  escaping.  The  history  of  its  progress 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  through  the  several  countries  of 
Europe,  shows  that  it  advanced  not  by  a  strictly  continuous, 
progressive,  and  uninterrupted  course;  but  that  at  one  time  it 
sprang  at  a  single  bound  over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  while  at 
another  time  its  course  was  retrograde.  Its  progress  through  a 
city  was  siinUar,  there  being  in  general  no  regular  continuity  in 
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its  course,  but  its  progress  consisting  in  a  successbn  of  locai 
outbreaks.  Hence  in  the  course  of  the  house-to-house  visitation, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter,  the  disease  having  disappeared 
from  one  district,  the  medical  staff  were  obliged  to  follow  it  to 
another,  and  thence  to  a  third,  and  so  on  from  district  to  dis«* 
trict  till  the  whole  local  epidemic  seizure  was  at  an  end. 

This  law  of  the  disease,  that  it  spreads  not  by  continuity 
of  time  or  place,  but  occurs  at  irregular  periods,  and  extenas 
by  a  succession  of  local  outbreaks,  is  decisive  proof  that  it  is 
propagated  not  by  the  contact  of  one  infected  person  with 
another,  but  by  a  general  influence  operating  on  particular 
localities  and  persons,  according  to  certain  localising  conditions 
and  predisposing  causes.  We  have  not  space  to  detail  the. 
horrible  particulars,  contained  in  the  Report  on  Cholera,  of 
the  localising  conditions  and  predisposing  causes  which  existed 
in  the  spots  where  the  epidemic  raged  with  its  greatest  viru- 
lence. 'The  effects  of  over-crowded,  ill-constructed,  and  badly 
ventilated  dwellings  were  evidenced  by  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  workhouse  at  Taunton,  where  in  the  course  of  one  week 
60  of  the  inmates  were  swept  away ;  in  the  lodging  of  the  hop 
pickers  at  East  Farleigh,  near  Maidstone,  where  the  inmates 
were  so  huddled  together  that  each  individual  had  for  respiration 
about  50  ciAic  feet  of  air,  and  where  in  a  population  of  abou£ 
1000,  within  four  days  of  the  first  seizure  there  occurred  up- 
wards of  200  cases  of  diarrhoea,  97  of  developed  cholera,  and  47 
deaths.  Precisely  similar  was  the  onslaught  of  cholera  on  the 
pauper  children  at  Tooting.  But  the  most  striking  effects  of 
over-crowding  are  seen  in  climates  where  the  conditions  of 
disease  are  the  most  intense,  as  in  India,  where  in  the  native 
town  of  Kurrachee,  consisting  of  ill-ventilated  mud  hovels,  1 
inhabitant  in  10  died  of  cholera ;  'whereas  of  the  same  class  of 
persons  inhabiting  the  Bazaar,  which  was  well  constructed  and 
ventilated,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was*  only  1  in  30 ;  while  in 
the  over-crowded  jail  at  Hyderabad,  of  400  prisoners  96  were 
cut  off  in  48  hours. 

The  baleful  effects  of  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  the 
emanations  arising  from  filth  accumulated  in  and  about  dwellings 
are  now  so  universally  acknowledged  that  we  pass  over  the  in- 
stances in  which  such  localities  are  proved  to  have  been  the  foci 
of  epidemic  disease.  Such  were  —  manufactories  of  artificial 
manure ;  the  noxious  animal  effluvia  emanating  from  bone-boil- 
ing establishments ;  offensive  sewers  and  piggeries ;  grave-yards ; 
foul  canals  and  ditches ;  want  of  drains,  bad  drains,  and  sewenf 
unskilfully  constructed;  unwholesome  water;  and  all  the  Impu- 
rities which  pervade  those  parts  of  any  town  where  sanitary 
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measures  are  neglected,  or,  as  too  frequently  happens,  are  so 
badly  carried  Into  effect  as  to  increase  the  evil  they  are  intended 
to  remedy.  The  evidence  which  traced  the  disease  to  these 
causes  is  complete  and  incontrovertible.  But  the  case  does  not 
rest  here.  As  we  have  shown  that  where  sanitary  precautions 
are  neglected,  there  epidemic  diseases  will  prevail,  we  shall 
proceed  to  complete  the  demonstration  by  showing  that  the  cour 
verse  is  equally  well  established,  and  that  where  sanitary  mear 
Bures  have  been  applied,  there  epidemic  diseases  will  be  avoided. 
Large  groups  of  people  who  were  living,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  epidemic,  in  the  localities  where  it  was  raging,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  classes  that  were  the  chief  sufferers,  alto- 
gether escaped. 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  exemptions  were  the  esta- 
blishments provided  in  the  metropolis  for  lodging  the  poorer  classes, 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  the  influence  of  sanitary 
arrangement  in  preventing  excessive  sickness,  and  improving  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  In  George  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  Charles  and  King  Streets, 
Drury  Lane,  there  are  establishments  for  lodging  single  men,  in 
which,  though  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  by  no  means  perfect, 
the  inmates  are  exempt  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  evils  of  bad 
drainage,  accumulations  of  filth,  over-crowding,  and  personal  un- 
cleanliness. 

*  These  houses  contain  210  inmates,  among  whom,  with  one  excep- 
tion, there  was  no  case  of  cholera,  the  exception  being  an  old  man  of 
intemperate  habits,  who  rarely  tasted  animal  food.  All  the  other 
inmates  escaped.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  George  Street  there  were 
ten  and  in  Charles  Street  two  cases  of  diarrhoea,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  epidemic  influence  was  upon  them,  but  that  the  improved 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  were  placed  enabled  them  to 
resist  it.  In  the  house  in  King  Street  there  was  no  case  either  of 
cholera  or  diarrhoea. 

*  In  the  Lower  Pentonville  Hoad  there  is  a  group  of  buildings  con- 
sisting of  24  houses,  containing  between  80  and  90  inhabitants. 
Here  the  sanitary  conditions  are  upon  the  whole  better  than  those  of 
the  establishments  in  Bloomsbury  and  Drury  Lane,  and  the  inmates 
of  these  houses  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  both  from  cholera  and 
diarrhoea. 

*  In  the  Old  Pancras  Eoad  is  situated  a  large  structure,  called 
"  Metropolitan  Buildings,"  which  is  let  out  as  separate  tenements  to 
families.  It  contains  upwards  of  500  inmates,  of  whom  about  350  are 
children.  This  building  is  well  drained,  is  kept  clean,  and  an 
abundant  and  constant  supply  of  water  and  other  conveniences  are 
provided  for  the  inmates.  Though  the  structural  arrangements  of 
this  building  admit  of  considerable  improvement,  yet  its  sanitary  con- 
dition is  far  superior  to  that  commonly  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.    A  corresponding  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  health 
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of  its  inmates*  Taking  the  full  period  of  its  occupancy,  its  total  mor* 
talitj  as  compared  with  the  general  mortality  of  the  metropolis,  has 
been  diminished  one  half,  and  as  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  metropolis  it  has  been  diminished  two-thirds ;  while 
its  infant  mortality,  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  healthfulness  of  a 
place,  has  been  at  least  five  times  less  than  that  of  some  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  From  its  remarkable  exemption  from  disease  in  general, 
and  especially  from  the  zymotic  class  of  disease,  notwithstanding  it 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  infants,  a  confident  hope  was 
entertained  that  it  would  escape  any  visitation  from  cholera:  and 
that  hope  was  realised,  for  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred 
among  its  inmates,  and  only  seven  cases  of  diarrhoea,  although  at  a 
distance  of  between  300  and  400  yards  from  the  building  there  were 
three  deaths  from  cholera  in  one  house ;  in  an  adjoining  court  the 
disease  was  very  prevalent  and  mortal ;  the  whole  neiglibourhood  was 
afflicted  severely  with  diarrhoea ;  and  in  this  parish,  though  at  some 
distance  from  this  particular  spot,  within  a  space  of  200  feet  in  length 
20  fatal  cases  of  cholera  occurred. 

*  On  board  the  American  ship  "  Eagle"  a  sudden  and  violent  out- 
break of  cholera  took  place  precisely  similar  to  an  outbreak  in  a 
village,  or  the  localisation  of  the  disease  in  the  district  of  a  town. 
Here  the  sufferers  were  exclusively  steerage  passengers.  They  were 
over*crowded,  and  had  no  proper  ventilation.  There  were  in  all  250 
of  these  passengers,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  attacked  with 
diarrhoea,  21  with  developed  cholera,  and  13  died.  The  cabin  of  this 
ship  was  large,  commodious,  clean,  and  well  ventilated ;  and  while 
the  epidemic  was  raging  in  such  close  proximity  to  them,  the  pas^ 
sengers  in  this  better  conditioned  part  of  the  ship  enjoyed  a  complete 
exemption  not  only  from  cholera  but  even  from  diarrhoea. 

*  In  the  Model  Prison,  at  Pentonville,  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  important  sanitary  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced, out  of  an  average  of  465  prisoners,  there  was  no  attack  of 
cholera  and  very  little  diarrhoea. 

*  Giltspur  and  Newgate  prisons  enjoyed,  the  former  a  complete, 
and  the  latter  all  but  a  complete,  exemption  from  the  disease,  though 
situated  in  a  district  which  suffered  with  extraordinary  severity  from 
the  epidemic. 

*  In  the  House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  in  the  epidemic  of 
1832,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  1,148,  there  occurred  319 
cases  of  premonitory  diarrhoea,  207  of  developed  cholera,  and  45 
deaths.  At  that  time  the  drainage  of  the  prison  was  defective,  the 
sewers,  which  were  dry-built,  without  mortar,  had  in  places  fallen  in^ 
and  were  choked  with  soil ;  and,  owing  to  the  defective  structure  of 
the  drains,  their  contents  were  not  carried  off.  Subsequently  the 
whole  sewerage  of  the  prison  was  rebuilt,  and,  on  a  late  exanjinatioa 
of  it,  was  found  to  be  in  good  order.  The  ventilation  had  been  im- 
proved, and  a  small  open  fire,  placed  in  each  of  the  day  rooms, 
appears  to  have  operated  beneficially,  by  preventing  cold  and  damp- 
ness. In  the  late  epidemic,  among  1100  prisoners,  there  was  not  a 
fiingle  case  of  cholera,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  diarrhoea,  which,  by 
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prompt  attention,  were  prevented  from  passing  into  the  developed 
form  of  the  disease. 

*  Bridewell  Prison,  in  1832,  is  described  as  having  been  in  a  most 
filthy  state,' the  dirt  on  the  walls  being  merely  covered  with  lime- 
wash,  so  that  when  a  thorough  purification  took  place  the  walls  were 
found  coated  with  filth  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  three  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  occupy  a  single  cell,  no  attention  was  paid  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  medical  superintendence. 
In  the  epidemic  of  that  period  12  of  the  prisoners  were  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  four  died.  The  prison  is  now  kept  clean,  personal  clean* 
liness  is  enforced,  only  one  inmate  is  allowed  in  a  cell,  and  the  pri- 
soners are  under  strict  medical  superintendence.  In  the  late  epidemic 
cholera  raged  on  all  sides  of  this  prison,  in  houses  closely  contiguous, 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  court ;  yet,  among  90  prisoners,  no  case 
of  cholera  occurred,  and  only  one  case  of  diarrhoea,  though  fresh  pri- 
soners were  daily  brought  in  of  the  lowest  class,  and  in  the  greatest 
state  of  filth. 

*  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  the  workhouse  of  Taunton,  in  which  only  68  cubic  feet  of 
space  was  allowed  to  each  child.  In  the  county  jail,  situated  in  the 
same  town,  the  space  allowed  to  each  prisoner  ranges  from  819  to  935 
cubic  feet ;  each  cell  is  perfectly  ventilated,  and  an  equable  temperature 
is  maintained  through  the  twenty-four  hours.  Every  prisoner  has  an 
unlimited  water  supply,  and  personal  cleanliness  is  strictly  observed. 
The  inmates  of  the  jail,  being  thus  surrounded  by  the  appliances  of 
health,  escaped  without  experiencing  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
epidemic ;  while, — and  the  contrast  will  excite  not  only  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropist,  but  also  that  of  the  statesman, — of  the  276  in- 
mates of  the  workhouse,  no  fewer  than  60,  or  nearly  22  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  died  of  cholera  within  one  week,  and  nearly  all 
the  survivors  sufiered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  cholera  or 
diarrhoea. 

*  Proceeding  from  the  jail  and  the  workhouse  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 
we  find  that  Bethlem  contains,  on  an  average,  400  inmates.  During 
the  late  epidemic  no  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  this  establishment^ 
which  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption  in  1832.  Yet  cholera  prevailed 
extensively  and  severely  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Granger  states,  — 

*  "  Some  years  ago  a  particular  gallery  attracted  the  attention  of 
*'  the  authorities,  in  consequence  of  the  inmates  suffering  from  fever 
•*  and  diarrhoea.  This  was  the  more  unexpected,  because  the  gallery 
**  was  one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  in  the  whole  establishment ; 
**  it  was  lofty,  very  airy,  and  not  at  all  crowded,  and  the  patients 
^  were  of  the  healthiest  class.  Upon  examination  it  was  ascertained 
**  that,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  water-closet,  a  leakage  of  the  soil 
**  had  taken  place  beneath  the  floor.  This  was  corrected ;  the  sick- 
**  ness  ceased,  and  this  gallery  has  ever  since  continued  as  healthy  as 
"  any  part  of  the  Institution." 

*  From  the  report  of  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  asylum  at 
Hanwell,  it  appears  that  no  case  of  fever  has  occurred  in  that  institu- 
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tion,  containing  961  inmates  since  his  appointment — a  period  of  four 
years,  and  that  he  has  heen  unable  to  find  any  record  of  such  an 
attack  for  a  much  longer  time.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
during  the  late  epidemic  this  institution  was  not  exempt  from  its 
infiuence,  for  140  female^  were  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  17  in  one 
night,  together  with  one  nurse,  all  in  the  same  ward,  the  diarrhoea 
being  attended  by  great  exhaustion,  but  none  of  these  cases  passed 
into  the  developed  form  of  the  disease,  and  no  case  of  cholera 
occurred. 

*  We  are  next  conducted  to  the  great  hospitals  of  the  metropolis. 
In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  example,  478  cases  of  cholera 
were  admitted  into  some  detached  wards.  The  average  number  of 
ordinary  patients  is  500,  and  there  are  upwards  of  100  female 
attendants ;  out  of  this  large  number  of  nurses  not  a  single  case  of 
cholera  occurred.  It  is  stated  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment,  and  that  in  the  year  preceding 
the  late  epidemic  the  sum  of  2000/.  was  expended  in  improving  the 
drainage  of  the  hospital,  which  is  represented  as  being  now  in  a  very 
efficient  state. 

*  Similar  exemptions  are  described  as  resulting  from  improvements 
recently  introduced  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. 

*  Dr.  Sutherland,  after  giving  an  abstract  of  the  localising  causes 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  under  his  inspection,  and  pointing 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  certain  portions  of  them  were 
exempted  from  cholera,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  experience  as 
follows: — : 

*  "  In  every  district  which  it  attacked  its  ravages  were  most  fatal 
"  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  the  worst.  It  took  a  smaller 
"  number  from  amongst  those  who  lived  in  healthier  localities ;  and, 
"  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  those  parts  of  our  cities  and 
**  towns  which  careful  observation  would  pronounce  as  likely  to  be 
**  the  most  healthy,  escaped  almost  entirely.  The  epidemic  was  no 
**  respecter  of  classes,  but  was  a  great  respecter  of  localities — rich 
"  and  poor  suffered  alike  or  escaped  alike,  according  as  they  lived  in 
**  the  observance  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  physical  well- 
-being."' 

Even  when  the  exemption  was  not  (as  in  the  preceding 
examples)  complete,  numerous  instances  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  in  which  marked  benefit  was  experienced 
from  even  minor  sanitary  improvements.  But  we  should  abuse 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  by  pursuing  this  branch  of  the 
subject  further. 

In  every  European  city,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  pestilence  gave  distinct  warning  of  its  approach, 
and  intimated,  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  severity  of  the 
impending  attack.     An  extraordinary  prevalence  and  mortality 
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of  the  classes  of  disease  which  have  been  observed  usually  to 
precede  it  foretold  its  approach  and  intensity:  •*— 

*  At  Moscow,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  other  Enssian  towns,  its  out* 
break  was  preceded  by  a  general  prevalence  of  influenza  and  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  latter  in  many  continental  cities  taking  the  place  of 
typhus  in  this  country.  Diarrhoea  also  was  generally  prevalent 
before  the  actual  outburst.  At  Berlin,  intermittent  fever,  dysentery, 
but  especially  diarrhoea,  were  epidemic.  The  same  diseases,  but  par* 
ticularly  intermittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  influenza  were  preva* 
lent  at  Hamburgh.  In  London  there  had  been  during  the  preceding 
five  years  a  progressive  increase  in  the  whole  class  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases, amounting  to  an  excess  above  the  average  of  31  per  cent. ; 
while  the  mortality  from  typhus,  which  in  1846  considerably  prepon- 
derated over  that  of  1845,  was  still  higher  in  1847,  and  exceeded  in 
1848,  by  several  hundred  deaths,  the  mortality  of  any  precedii^ 
year.  The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  were  also  greatly  above  the 
average;  and  such  was  the  mortality  from  influenza,  that  in  1847 and 
1848,  almost  as  many  at  the  earlier  periods  of  life  perished  by  this 
disease  as  by  the  more  terrible  epidemic  that  followed  it;  but  the 
mala4y  which  all  along  continued  its  course  with  the  most  stead|y 
progress  was  that  which  was  the  most  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  the 
approaching  epidemic,  namely,  diarrhoea;  the  deaths  from  this  di»* 
ease  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1848  amounting  to  7580;  whereas 
in  the  preceding  five  years  they  were  only  2828 ;  while  taking  separate 
years  in  this  series,  the  deaths  were  in  1848  more  than  seven  times 
greater  than  in  1839,  and  nearly  five  times  greater  than  in  184L  All 
these  circumstances  indicated  an  epidemic  force  extending  over  the 
metropolis  and  steadily  increasing,  which  justified  the  prediction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commissioners  —  founded  on  their  ob- 
servation of  the  increased  crowding  of  the  population,  its  state  of 
filth,  its  low  sanitary  condition,  and  the  actual  prevalence  among  the 
people  of  the  diseases  that  precede  and  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  pestilence, — that  the  impending  epidemic  would  lie  more 
severe  than  that  of  1832 ;  and  the  event  fully  realised  the  projAecj,* 

These  facts  attest  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  Board  of  Health  are  led  in  their  Report  on  Quarantine :  — 

*  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  alone  appears  suflicient 
to  show  that  no  reasonable  confidence  can  be  placed  in  quarantine  as 
a  means  of  protection  against  the  introduction  of  pestilential  diseases. 
Epidemics  are  in  general  really  present  in  a  country,  and  disorder  the 
health  of  the  people,  before  they  are  manifested  in  their  peculiar  and 
recognised  forms.'  The  significant  eigns  by  which  their  presence  is 
declared  are  comnionly  called  premonUory  symptoms.  These  premo- 
nitory symptoms  are  more  than  warnings  —  they  are  indications  of 
the  actual  presence  of  the  disease  —  evidences  that  it  has  already 
commenced  its  work. 

*  It  has  long  been  observed  that  great  epidemics  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  circumstances  evidentiary  of  a  change  of  condition  in  the 
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health  of  the  people,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  constituting  a 
predisposition  or  susceptibility  to  their  influence  some  time  before 
they  make  their  decided  and  general  attack.  Thus  it  was  observed 
by  Sydenham,  who  has  left  a  record  of  the  epidemics  that  prevailed 
in  London  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  for  a  successive  period 
of  sixteen  years,  including  the  time  immediately  before  and  after  the 
great  plague,  that  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  character  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  approximating  the  general  type  of  disease 
in  several  striking  features  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
pestilence  at  hand,  some  months  before  that  dreadful  malady  assumed 
its  distinct  and  proper  shape»  which  it  did  at  last  quite  suddenly. 

^  A  similar  observation  was  made  and  recorded  by  Dr.  South  wood 
Smith  with  reference  to  the  type  of  fever  in  London  six  months 
before  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832.  During  the  six  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  this  country, 
the  character  of  fever  in  London  so  entirely  changed,  that  typhus, 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  been  essentially  an  inflammatory 
disease,  became  a  disease  of  debility,  so  closely  resembling  cholera, 
that  ^e  fever  into  which  cholera  patients  commonly  fell  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  primary  fever  found  in  the  wards  of  the  Fever 
Hospital  when  cholera  was  at  its  height,  which  had  appeared  there 
&r  the  first  time  six  months  previously,  but  which  has  never  dis- 
appeared since. 

*  Before  the  erection  of  quarantine  as  a  barrier,  therefore,  the 
disease  is  already  in  the  country  busily  in  action,  vitiating  the  blood 
of  the  most  susceptible  of  the  population,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
itB  general  outbreak.'    (Report  on  Quarantine^  pp.  12,  13.) 

The  cases  of  cholera  in  London  in  1848  were  among  the  first 
that  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board  of  Health  had  made 
the  best  provision^  not  only  to  prevent  its  extension,  but  also  to 
WAtch  its  progress ;  and,  aware  of  the  importance  of  accurately 
obeerving  the  earliest  cases  of  an^epidemic,  with  a  vieW  to  judge 
of  its  mode  of  propagation,  they  made  arrangements  for  specially 
investigating  on  the  spot  every  csise  that  might  occur  the  mo- 
ment it  was  reported.  Dr.  Parkes,  who  had  had  much  expe- 
rience of  the  disease  in  India,  was  charged  with  this  duty.  The 
first  undoubted  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred  on  Sept.  28. ; 
from  that  day  to  the  10th  of  October  there  were  in  all  28  cases. 
Dr.  Parkes's  report  gives  the  following  results  of  the  inquiries 
into  them :  — 

*  1.  These  28  cases  occurred  in  10  dijQTerent  localities. 

*  2.  These  localities  were  not  near  each  other,  but  were  situated  at 
remote  distances. 

*  3.  In  not  a  single  instance,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  had  the  first 
person  attacked  in  one  locality  been  in  contact  or  proximity  with  a 
person  previously  sick  in  another  locality,  and  in  some  instances  such 
contact  or  proximity  was  impossible. 
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*  Thus  the  first  case  occurred  (September  28th)  at  Horsleydown ; 
two  days  afterwards  (September  30th)  two  more  cases  occurred 
simultaneously,  the  one  at  Lambeth  and  the  other  at  Chelsea ;  on  the 
following  day  (October  1st)  another  case  occurred  in  the  City,  in 
Harp  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  the  next  day  (October  2nd)  a  case  oc- 
curred in  the  Justitia  Hulk,  at  Woolwich  ;  and  three  days  afterwards 
(October  5th)  the  disease  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  Dread- 
nought (hospital-ship)  off  Greenwich,  and  in  Spitalfields. 

'  A  convict  was  seized  in  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  but  the  convicts  at  Woolwich,  though  they  work  in 
the  dockyard,  are  watched  by  armed  soldiers,  and  are  allowed  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  other  persons,  while  the  elustitia  herself 
lies  about  three  miles  below  Greenwich,  far  apart  from  any  other 
vessel  except  the  convict  hospital  ship,  no  merchant  vessel  anchoring 
at  this  point  of  the  river ;  so  that,  if  cholera  had  been  raging  in 
Woolwich,  and  had  been  prevailing  in  the  vessels  in  the  Thames 
above  Woolwich,  the  origin  of  cholera  in  the  Justitia  would  not  have 
been  attributable  to  contagion.  But  there  was  no  cholera  in  Wool- 
wich, or  in  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  Thames ;  and  the  only  cases 
in  London  which  were  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  this  in  Woolwich 
were  those  at  Horsleydown,*  seven  or  eight  miles  distant ;  Lambeth 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  distant,  Chelsea  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles 
distant,  and  Fleet  Street  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  The  occurrence 
of  contact  or  proximity  between  these  individuals  and  the  convict  at 
Woolwich  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

*  So  again  in  the  Dreadnought  hospital-ship  a  man  was  attacked  on 
the  5th  October.  The  Dreadnought,  as  has  been  just  stated,  lies  off 
Greenwich  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the  Justitia,  with  which 
it  holds  no  kind  of  communication ;  it  is  also  many  miles  distant  from 
Horsleydown,  Lambeth,  Chelsea,  and  Fleet  Street.  This  man  had 
been  on  board  the  hospital-ship  under  treatment  for  another  com- 
plaint a  month  before  his  seizure  ;  he  could  not  therefore  have  been 
in  contact  or  proximity  with  any  of  the  nine  cases  which  occurred 
previous  to  his  attack,  and  no  sailor  arriving  from  any  infected  place 
had  been  admitted  with  any  complaint  whatever  for  some  considerable 
time.  "  By  permission  of  the  officers,"  says  Dr.  Parkes,  "  I  took  the 
^'  opportunity  of.  inspecting  the  admission  book,  and  learned  that  no 
"  sailor  arriving  in  a  ship  from  any  port  in  or  near  which  cholera  was 
"  or  had  been  prevalent  had  been  admitted  for  any  complaint  what- 
"  ever  for  a  considerable  time.  The  disease  therefore  could  not  have 
"  been  brought  on  board  by  the  clothes  of  some  non-infected  indi- 
"  vidual  arriving  from  an  infected  ship.*' ' 

At  Glasgow  the  same  results  were  obtained :  — 

*  The  parochial  surgeon  of  the  district  in  which  cholera  first  broke 
out  states,  that  no  communication  could  be  traced  between  the  indi- 
viduals first  affected;  and  that  21  cases  occurred  under  his  own 
charge  before  he  saw  an  example  of  two  persons  consecutively  attacked 
in  the  same  house  or  even  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  that  is,  in  the 
same  street  or  lane.    In  13  instances  relatives  lay  in  the  same  beds 
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with  the  sick  without  beiDg  affected.  In  9  cases  childrea  were 
suckled  by  women  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  attacked* 

'  In  numerous  instances  a  person  in  sound  health  and  living  habi- 
tually in  a  pure  atmosphere,  on  going  into  an  infected  locality  and 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  but  without  seeing  or  holding  any  inter- 
course with  an  infected  person,  imbibed  the  poison,  went  back  into 
the  country,  and  there  sickened  of  the  disease  and  died.  In  no  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  our  notice  did  such  an  individual  commu- 
nicate the  disease  to  his  nurse  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  and  in 
no  case  was  his  return  followed  by  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
neighbourhood.' 

From  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  October  fifteen  cases  of  cholera 
occurred  among  the  convicts  in  Millbank  Prison.  The  first  was 
that  of  John  Fisher,  who  had  been  there  upwards  of  five  months : 
he  had  no  communication  with  any  persons  except  the  officer  of 
his  ward,  the  supervisor  of  his  pentagon,  the  schoolmasters,  the 
chaplains,  and  occasionally  other  prisoners  of  his  own  ward. 
None  of  these  officers  had  been  in  any  district  where  cholera 
prevailed ;  no  prisoners  had  been  received  from  Woolwich,  and 
no  stores  from  any  place  known  to  be  infected.  No  prisoner  in 
the  same  ward,  or  even  on  the  same  floor  of  the  pentagon,  was 
afterwards  attacked,  and  the  succeeding  cases  occurred  for  the 
most  part  in  the  most  distant  and  separate  parts  of  the  building* 
In  one  instance  two  men  occupying  contiguous  rooms  were 
attacked,  the  one  two  days  after  the  other ;  but  the  two  rooms 
did  not  communicate  directly  with  each  other,  and  the  two  men 
had  no  direct  intercourse ;  but  there  were  several  other  pri- 
soners in  the  cells  with  them,  none  of  whom  were  attacked. 

*  "  In  the  Infirmary,'*  says  Dr.  Baly,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Prison  "  where  there  was  the  most  chance  of  infection  occurring, 
"  since,  although  a  special  room  is  set  apart  for  the  cholera  patients, 
"  this  room  communicates  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Infirmary,  none 
**  of  the  patients  admitted  for  other  diseases  have  been  attacked  with 
**  cholera ;  and  excepting  the  instances  above  referred  to^  the  men 
^  attacked  with  cholera  in  the  pentagons  have  all  been  in  different 
'^  wards,  and  where  two  cases  have  occurred  in  one  pentagon  this  has 
^^  been  even  on  different  floors.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  appears  to 
**  me  there  would  be  the  same  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  produc- 
"  tion  of  the  disease  by  contagion  as  in  the  case  of  Fisher.  After  an 
"  unbiassed  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  therefore,  I  can  but  con- 
"  elude  that  cholera  has  not  shown  itself  to  have  a  contagious  cha- 
*'  racter  in  this  prison." 

*From  the  preceding  evidence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
first  cases  of  cholera  in  London,  whether  occurring  in  the  metropolis 
generally  or  in  particular  establishments,  did  not  originate  and  spread 
by  contact  or  proximity  of  the  infected  with  the  uninfected.     This 
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observation  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  recorded  with  reference  tor 
plague  by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  progress 
of  this  disease  in  the  countries  and  cities  in  which  it  prevails  as  aft 
epidemic,  who  state  that  on  its  outbreak  the  first  cases  are  in  like 
manner  isolated;  that  they  appear  in  localities  remote  from  each 
other;  and  that 'there  is  no  traceable  communication  between  the 
persons  first  attacked/ — Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  29. 

*  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  disease  from 
nation  to  nation  is  not  favourable  to  the  view  of  its  propagation  by 
contact  from  person  to  person.  But  an  inspection  of  the  dates  when 
the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  several  towns  and  «idea 
of  this  country  is  still  more  decisive  against  this  opinion*  Fo^  ex-* 
ample,  on  its  first  outbreak  in  1848  cases  of  it  occurred,  aa  reported 
to  us,  on  the  same  day  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  Sunderland, 
and  Hounslow ;  on  another  day  at  Falkirk,  Tynemouth,  and  Chelms- 
ford ;  on  a  third  at  Greenock,  Preston  Kirk,  Monckland,  Blantyre, 
Thomhill,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  like  instances  might  be  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent, 

*In  Dundee,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  every  town  in  Gre^t 
Britain  in  which  the  first  cases  were  accurately  observed,  itS' invasion 
was  similar ;  so  that  this  approach  by  isolated  attacks,  at  considei-ato 
distances  as  to  place,  and  intervals  as  to  time,  may  be  regarded  as  oqet 
of  the  laws  of  the  epidemic.  The  popular  notion  that  cholera  is  suddea 
in  its  invasion  of  a  place  or  district,  is  as  unfounded  as  the  former 
prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  sudden  in  its  attack  of  the  individual  per- 
son. Experience  has  refuted  both  these  opinions,  and  established 
the  very  opposite  fact,  namely,  that,  at  least  in  this  country,  it  is 
gradual  and  even  slow  in  its  approach.  And  the  recognition  of  this 
law  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  practical  point  ol'  view.  These 
isolated  cases  occurring  in  any  locality  during  the  prevalence  of  ^ 
general  epidemic  constitution,  are  unequivocal  and  certain  signs  that 
an  outbreak  is  impending  over  that  place.  They  are  warnings  not 
to  be  mistaken,  demanding  the  immediate  and  enex^etic  adoption  of 
preventive  measures.' 

From  the  facts — that  this  disease  is  not  sudden  in  its  attack^, 
that  it  gives  warning  of  its  approach  in  time  for  the  adoption  of 
effectual  means  to  arrest  its  progress,  that  even  where  its  pre* 
Talence  is  most  extensive  its  presence  is  confined  to  circono* 
scribed  localities,  that  in  those  very  localities  the  mortality  19 
restricted  within  an  exceedingly  narrow  space,  and  that  it  set 
dom  continues  long  at  any  one  point,  but  atta<^ks  numbers  of 
points  in  succession, — the  practical  inference  was  deduced  that 
if  those  precious  moments  which  intervene  between  the  premo* 
nition  and  the  attack  were  properly  employed,  the  actual  attack 
might  be  averted.  Accordingly,  a  staff  of  qualified  person^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  medical  students  and  young  men  commen«> 
cing  practice,  was  organised  to  make  a  house-to-bouee  visitatioa 
in  every  locality  in  which  the  disease  might  break  ou*, 
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with  tb^n  appropriate  remediea  for  the  {H^emonitory  stage,  which 
they  were  instructed  to  admbister  on  the  spot.  It  was  found 
lliat  a  laige  staff  was  not  needed  for  this  service,  but  that  if 
those  who  undertook  it  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  performed  it  with  the  precision  of  a  military  movement,  a 
small  number  of  persons  could  visit  every  house  in  an  infected 
locality  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times  daily.  This  wa» 
actually  done  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  visited  by  this 
plague  where  the  advice  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  was 
fidlowed.  The  following  are  among  some  of  the  most  remark* 
able  results :  — 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  number  of  dead  bodies  in  the  houses 
visited,  the  individuals  having  died  of  cholera  without  having 
received  any  medical  assistance  whatever.  2.  The  discovery  of 
great  numbers  of  cases  of  cholera  in  various  stages  ,bf  develop- 
ment, rapidly  proceeding  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  medical 
i^ssistance^  or  the  sli^test  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  part 
either  of  the  sufferers  or  their  friends.  3.  The  discovery  of  a 
Ttst  number  of  caaes  of  premonitory  ^diarrhoea,  without  any 
znedicmie  being  taken,  without  any  change  being  made  in  diet^ 
without  any  thought  of  sickness,  and  much  less  without  appre^ 
hension  of  the  actual  presence  and  positive  commencement  of  a 
mortal  malady.  4.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cations at  dispensaries  for  the  supply  of  medicines,  one  special 
duty  of  the  visitor  being  to  direct  all  persons  who  might  be 
taken  ill  after  his  visit  to  make  instant  application  for  aid  to  the 
nearest  dispensary.  5.  An  immediate  and  progressive  diminu- 
tion  in  the  number  of  developed  cases  of  cholera.  6.  An  appa- 
rent increase  in  the  number  of  the  premonitory  cases ;  premoni- 
tory diarrho3a  taking  the  place  of  developed  cholera.  7.  A 
decided  diminution  in  the  number  of  fresh  attacks.  8.  A 
decided  ^minution  in  the  mortality.  9.  Sometimes  a  rapid 
C^sation  of  the  disease,  and  invariably  a  steady  progress  to- 
wards it.  Thus^  at  Dumfries,  with  a  population  of  10,000^ 
be&re  the  visitation  system  was  commenced,  147,  and  before  it 
was^  in  full  operation,  250  of  the  townspeople  had  perished.  Oa 
the  three  first  days  during  which  the  system  was  in  partial  use» 
tfae  fresh  attacks  daily  were  respectively  37,  38,  23 ;  and  the 
deaths,  9,  6,  9 ;  on  the  three  succeeding  days,  when  it  was  in 
full  activity,  the  attacks  diminished  to  11,  14,  12,  and  the 
deaths  to  7,  3,  6 ;  and  on  the  following  three  days  the  attacks 
sunk  to  8,  4,  2,  and  the  deaths  to  6,  4,  5 ;  in  three  days  more 
the  epidemic  was  at  an  end.  At  Charleston,  a  suburb  of  Fais- 
ley>  when  the  system  of  visitation  commenced,  the  fresh  attacka 
amounted  to  23  daily ;  on  tlie  fourth  day  after  the  system  waa 
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in  complete  operation  they  f^  to  3  daily,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  pestilence  ceased.  At  the  small  village  of  Kordelf, 
out  of  a  population  of  150  souls,  there  had  occurred  no  few^ 
than  50  attacks  of  cholera.  At  this  point  the  visitation  system 
was  introduced,  after  which  only  four  new  cases  occurred,  and 
these  were  saved.  Out  of  the  large  and  peculiarly  predisposed 
population  of  Glasgow,  15,000  cases  of  premonitory  diarrhcea 
were  promptly  brought  under  treatment ;  of  these  1000  had 
already  advanced  to  the  stage  of  rice-water  purging,  yet  out  of 
this  total  number  only  27  passed  into  developed  cholera.  The 
results  were  still  more  striking  in  the  Parkhead  district  of  the 
Barony  Parish,  Glasgow ;  where'  the  system  of  visitation  proved 
that  the  premonitory  cases  were  to  those  of  developed  cholera  in 
the  proportion  of  3000,  3300,  5900,  and  even  6000  per  cent.; 
and  where,  tracking  the  pestilence  by  it^  invariable  aign  from 
street  to  street,  and  house  to  house,  and  room  to  room,  it 
arrested  its  course,  and  prevented  it  from  passing  beyond  the 
premonitory  stage.  The  result  was  similar  in  the  Metropolis,^ 
in  Manchester,  in  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns.  We  forbear 
to  give  the  details.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  most  earnest 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  this  mode  rf 
dealing  with  the  pestilence  from  every  place  in  which  it  was 
tried,  and  that  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  —  medical  men  and 
others  —  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  results  of  this 
most  important  and  instructive  experience,  —  that  if  epidemic 
cholera  should  again  break  out  in  this  country,  the  first  duty  of 
the  Government  and  of  local  authorities  will  be  to  organise  a 
plan  for  carrying  this  measure  into  prompt  and  efficient 
operation. 

A  most  elaborate  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  United  States,  in  1849-50,  has  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Dr.  James  Wynne,  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  National  Institute  and  Chairman  of  the  First  Committee  oi 
the  Public  Hygiene  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  several  difierent  parts  of  the 
Union  where  it  appeared  are  traced  with  minute  accuracy ;  the 
first  cases  of  seizure  in  each  place  are  examined  with  the  greatest  . 
care,  and  are  found  to  have  arisen  among  the  same  classes  of 
persons,  and  in  the  same  kind  of  places,  while  the  mode  of  attack 
was  the  same,  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  haunts  of  the  ordinary 
autumnal  fever  of  the  country  supplied  the  epidemic  with  vic- 
tims. In  fact,  we  find  in  Dr.  Wynne's  Report  a  perfect  coun- 
terpart of  the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  Great  Britain.  Where- 
ever  the  atmosphere  was  polluted  by  filth,  foul  drains,  over- 
crowding, and  the  other  local  sources  of  pestilence,  there  the 
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epidemic  commenced  and  flourished,  in  the  new  country  a^  in 
the  old ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  same  sanitary 
measures  of  precaution  which  we  have  shown  to  have  averted 
the  epidemic  wherever  they  were  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  are 
proved  by  Dr.  Wynne  to  have  been  alike  successful  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  Report  covers  a  large  and 
diversified  field,  including  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
St  Louis,  Louiaville,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Albany, 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  and  Baltimore: 
it  is  more  full  and  positive  than  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners, and  concludes  thus :  — 

*  In  all  these  circumstances,  the  adjuncts  in  the  production  of 
cholera  are  found  to  maintain  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which 
produce  malarial  diseases.  If  the  question  was  propounded  to  me, 
After  the  collection  of  all  these  facts,  can  you  tell  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  cause  that  produces  cholera  ?  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply  that 
/  could  not.  But  I  should  give  the  same  answer  if  I  were  interro- 
gated concerning  the  nature  of  autumnal  fever.  It  is  true  I  might 
reply,  in  regard  to,  fever,  that  it  depended  upon  the  presence  of 
malaria.  But  what  is  malaria  ?  It  is  the  decomposition,  under  certain 
known  circumstances,  of  vegetable  matter.  These  circumstances  are 
the  presence  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture.  Whenever  these  elements 
unite  in  due  proportion,  fever  is  produced,  but  if  either  be  wanting, 
malaria  is  not  generated.  Hence  during  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
dryness  of  midsummer  we  have  no  fever,  but  with  the  decomposed 
vegetation  of  autumn,  united  with  the  heat  and  moisture  of  that 
season  of  the  year,  fevers  prevail.  Heat  and  moisture  cannot  pro- 
duce fever ;  it  requires  decomposed  matter,  uncleanliness,  and  filth. 
These  are  precisely  the  circumstances  under  which  cholera  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  reader  will  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe 
how  much  it  is  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  elevated  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  how  steadfastly  it  dwells  among  filth  and  unclean- 


^  I  do  not  assert  that  the  cause  of  autumnal  fever  and  cholera  are 
identical,  but  I  do  aver  that  the  whole  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  United  States,  proves  that  it  cannot  exist  in  the 
absence  of  those  conjoined  elements  known  to  produce  fever  ;  and  no 
facts  more  fully  substantiate  this  position,  than  those  connected  with 
it9  prevalence  at  the  Baltimore  almshouse,  and  its  absence  in  the  city 
as  an  epidemic.  No  person  will  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  filthy  con- 
dition in  which  this  establishment  was  kept,  a  sufficient  cause  for 
disease,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the 
spread  of  cholera  in  this  immediate  locality. 

*  K  this  position  be  fully  substantiated,  have  we  not  the  means  in 
our  own  hands  of  arresting  its  desolating  ravages  ?  Does  not  this 
disease  present  itself  as  a  teachw  as  well  as  a  scourge  ?  Every  one 
must  admit  the  justice  of  the  fc^owing  observations  of  Professor 
Caldwell:  — 
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*  **  Cholera,  though  a  fatal  scourge  to  the  world,  will,  through  the  . 
**,wi8e  and  beneficent  diapensation  under  which  we  live,  be  productive 
"  of  consequences  favourable  alike  to  science  and  humanity.  Besides 
**  being  instrumental  in  throwing  much  light  on  the  practice  of  phy- 
'^  sic,  it  will  prove  highly  influential  in  extinguishing  the  beH^  in 
^*  pestilential  contagion,  and  bringing  into  disrepute  the  quarantine 
^*  and  sanitary  establishments  that  have  hitherto  existed." 

*  If  these  fact«  should  prove  to  be  true,  and  if  ihej  arouse  the 
public  authorities  of  large  towns  to  the  immense  responsibility  «nder 
which  they  hold  their  offices,  these  pages  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.' 

Such  was  the  pestilence — such  the  subtle*  morbific  agencies 
which  were  to  be  counteracted  by  ordering  vessels  from  Ham-^ 
burgh  to  perform  quarantine  In  the  Hiunbar.  The  practical 
ill  effects  of  that  order  drew  forth  a  powerful  remonstrance 
addressed  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Coumjil*,  oa 
the  9th  of  November,  1848.  Among  other  causes  of  just  com* 
plaint,  it  appears  that  no  provision  was  made  for  prompt  niedical 
attendance  in  case  of  sickness  occurring  on  board  vessels  in 
quarantine.  The  roads  where  these  vessels  were  stationed  are 
^stant  eight  miles  from  the  port  of  HuU^  where  only  lyas  medi- 
cal assistance  procurable. 

^  Considering  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  cholera  run&  its 
course,  it  does  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  a  defect  to  place  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  cholera  poison  in  a  situation 
in  which,  even  in  the  day-time,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, they  cannot  be  reached  in  less  than  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  scarcely  within  six  hours.  The 
inspector  of  the  river  indeed  says, — "it  would,  in  genend,  be  eight  or 
"  nine  hours."  But  the  difficiilty  and  delay  must  be  still  greater^  if 
any  persons  on  board  these  vessels  are  seized  suddenly  during  the 
night,  which  experience  shows  is  the  time  when  the  subjects  of  this 
formidable  disease  are  most  commonly  attacked. 

*  It  appears  to  the  Board,  that  if  wayfarers,  passengers,  merchants, 
and  foreigners  are  subjected  to  the  anxieties  of  suspicion,  the  disad- 
vantage of  confinement,  and  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  delay  for 

*  Quarantine  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  an  Act  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne  (9  Ann.  c  2.),  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  the  Baltic.  The  present  law  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  By  a  curious  anomaly,  the  provisions  of  the 
Quarantine  Act  are  administered,  even  in  their  minute  details,  by  the 
Privy  Council,  acting,  it  is  presumed,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Superintendent -Greneral  of  Quarantine,  who,  with  the  other  officers 
of  Quarantine,  however,  is  for  the  purposes  of  salary  treated  as  be- 
longing to  the  Board  of  Customs  and  not  to  the  Privy  Council, 
whereby  the  establishment  escapes  the  annual  scrutiny  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  voting  the  estimate  of  the  Council  Office. 
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the  presutned  safety  of  the  public,  justice  requires  that  all  practical 
precautioa  should  be  taken  for  lessening  their  danger,  affording  them 
assistance,  and  mitigating  the  evils  of  their  unfortunate  position/ 

Sereral  instances,  indeed,  occurred  of  persons  leaving  Ham- 
burgh apparently  in  perfect  health,  who  were  seized  with 
cholera  on  their  passage  to  Hull ;  some  of  them  being  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  collapse,  and  others  dead,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
at  that  port.  Mr.  Hardey,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Quarantine  at  Hull,  writes :  — 

*  As  I  stated  in  my  last,  the  two  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  which 
I  have  been  summ6ned  on  board  these  quarantine  steamers  have  both 
been  found  in  collapse  when  visited ;  whereas  had  they  been  at  hand 
and  early  attended,  they  might  probably  have  been  relieved.  The 
"  Rob  Roy "  on  Sunday  had  to  break  her  quarantine  ground,  and 
s^team  to  Hull  Roads  for  assistance,  bat  it  was  too  late.  She  went 
down  again  after  the  death,  and  as  I  have  heard  nothiug  from  her,  I 
hope  all  continue  well  on  board. 

'  The  Board  of  Health  would  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  anxiety  and  distress  which  would  probably  be  excited  in  some  of 
the  passengers,  on  finding  that  this  vessel  had  in  vain  broken  her 
quarantine  to  obtain  assistance,  and  that  she  had  returned  to  the  spot 
in  which  they  had  already  experienced  that  all  relief  was  hopeless.' 

The  letter  from  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council  is, 
in  fact,  an  unanswerable  exposure  of  the  inutility  and  mischief 
of  quarantine  as  administered  on  that  occasion.  Its  statements 
have  never  been  controverted.  The  actual  working  of  the  sys- 
tem is  well  exemplified,  from  his  own  personal  experience,  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  Yice*Chairman  of  tiie  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company :  — 

*  Referring  to  the  conversation  had  with  reference  to  the  quarantine 
regulations,  to  which  ships  coming  from  Hamburg  have  been  sub- 
jected on  their  arrival  in  England,  I  beg  to  state  that  on  my  arrival 
at  Hamburg  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  when  returning  from  Schles- 
wick,  and  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  that  place  direct  to 
London  the  following  night  by  the  mail  steamer,  I  learned  that  intel- 
ligence had  reached  Hamburg  that  on  the  6th  of  October  an  order  in 
London  had  been  issued,  "  that  all  ships  coming  from  Hamburg  were 
'*  to  perform  quarantine  for  six  days,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  of 
^'  departure ;  but,  were  also,  in  case  of  any  illness  being  on  board,  or 
**  which  came  while  lying  in  quarantine,  to  remain  so,  not  only  until 
**  the  party  or  parties  were  convalescent,  but  for  six  days  more  after 
*'  such  convalescence,"  therefore  making  the  quarantine  almost  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

*  On  inquiry  whether  such  an  order  had  been  issued,  as  it  would 
very  seriously  impede  the  usual  commercial  intercourse,  I  found  that 
such  was  really  the  case,  and  I  found  also  that  the  same  had  created 
the  greatest  astonishment  and  surprise  among  officials,  merchants, 
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.  and  captains ;  because,  as  they  very  justly  said,  that  the  diolera  was 
in  England,  even  in  London ;  and  the  regulations  as  regards  pas- 
sengers were  completely  useless  and  vexatious,  as  those  from  Ham- 
burg who  had  occasion  to  proceed  to  England  were  not  compelled  to 
fo  by  sea,  but  had  other  routes  open  to  them,  the  land  route  by 
[oUand,  as  also  the  route  by  Belgium  and  France,  and  either  of 
which  would  of  course  be  taken  by  them,  not  being  subject  to  any 
quarantine,  nor  suffering  any  inconvenience  excepting  that  the 
journey  would  be  much  more  troublesome,  be.  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  longer,  and  more  expensive,  but  which  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  annoyance  of  performing  quarantine  on  board  a  ship,  moored 
within  sight  of  land,  and  surrounded  by  water  and  fogs  sufficient  to 
give  those  pn  board  the  ague,  if  not  a  worse  disease. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  this,  I,  as  well  as  several  other 
individuals,  proceeded  by  land  through  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Belgium 
to  Ostend. 

'  I  have  also  inquired  of  some  of  the  captains  of  the  Hamburg 
mail  steamers  during  the  period  the  quarantine  regulations  were 
lately  enforced,  whether  any  instructions  had  been  received  by  them 
how  to  act,  in  case  any  serious  case  of  illness  or  cholera  had  occurred 
while  lying  in  quarantine,  and  if  no  instructions  had  been  given, 
how  they  would  have  acted  in  case  of  such  an  occurrence  either 
happening  in  the  day  or  by  night  ?  It  was  admitted  that  in  regard 
to  such  an  occurrence  they  had  been  without  instructions,  and  added, 
that  if  unfortunately  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  they  would 
have  hardly  known  how  to  have  proceeded,  as  no  communication  with 
the  shore  was  allowed  ;  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  have 
probably  administered  a  dose  of  cholera  medicine  which  they  have  on 
board,  and  then  have  made  a  signal  in  the  hope  that  the  authorities 
would  come  to  the  ship ;  a  person,  therefore,  before  any  assistance 
could  come  might  be  dead,  or  in  such  a  state  that  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  recovery. 

*  I  believe  I  may,  in  conclusion^  safely  say,  that  withdrawing  this 
useless  regulation  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  at  least  among 
mercantile  and  seafaring  men,  not  because  the  one  is  thereby  relieved 
from  an  inconvenience  in  travelling,  or  the  other  from  imprisonment, 
but  really  on  account  of  its  utter  inutility.' 

*  From  these  statements  (and  many  similar  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Board)  it  appears  that  even  assuming  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  to  be  true,  quarantine  regulations  are  calculated  to 
defeat  their  own  object;  for  neglect,  inconvenience,  delay,  expense, 
and  loss,  all  operate  as  so  much  bounty  on  nusrepresentation,  false 
swearing,  and  evasion.' 

We  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  History  of  the  Cholera 
Epidemic  of  1848-9  because,  of  the  three  diseases  which  are  the 
especial  subjects  of  quarantine,  viz.,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and 
cholera,  the  last  is  the  most  personally  interesting  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain,  which  it  appears  to  be  now  steadily 
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approachlag  in  its  former  track* ;  and  because  the  facts  are 
less  liable  to  distortion  from  haying  occurred  in  our  own  countrjr, 
in  yery  recent  times,  and  before  thMB  eyes  of  hosts  of  living  wit^ 
nesses.  The  three  diseases  are  of  the  same  family,  differing  in 
external  aspect,  and  in  the  internal  organs  which  principally 
suffer,  but  agreeing  in  the  following  material  points :  — 

^  They  are  all  feyers,  they  are  all  dependent  upon  certain  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  they  all  obey  similar  laws  of  diffusion,  they  all 
infest  the  same  sort  of  localities,  they  all  attack  chiefly  the  same 
classes,  and  for  the  most  part  persons  of  the  like  ages ;  and  their  in- 
tensity is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  same  sanitary  and  social 
conditions. 

*  The  consideration  of  these  common  properties  of  pestilence,  under 
whatever  form  or  name  it  may  occur,  luts  led  to  the  general  condu*- 
sion  that  the  true  safefguards  against  pestilential  diseases  are  not  qua- 
rantine regulations,  but  sanitary  measures — that  is  to  say,  measures 
which  tend  to  prevent  or  remove  certain  conditions,  without  which 
pestilential  diseases  appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing. 

*  The  whole  machinery  of  quarantine  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  by  an  absolute  interdiction  of  communication  with  the  sick, 
either  by  the  person  or  by  infected  articles,  it  can  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  epidemic  disease  into  an  unaffected  community. 

*  It  has  again  begun  in  Fersia,  advanced  to  Russia,  and  visited 
Warsaw  in  a  more  terrible  manner  than  ever  ;  there  having  been  in 
that  city  nearly  6000  deaths,  and  according  to  the  most  recent 
iadvices  half  the  attacked  dying.  From  "Warsaw  it  has  spread  to 
Dantzic  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
advanced  westward,  having,  according  to  the  public  papers,  already 
reached  Magdeburgh,  about  150  miles  from  Hamburgh.  In  1848  it 
was  at  Hamburgh  in  September,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  October.  In 
our  own  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  many  provincial  towns,  diarrhoea  is 
BOW  (September  9th)  more  epidemic  than  it  was  in  1848,  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  pestilence,  and  not  a  day  passes  without 
accounts  being  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  fatal  cases  of 
cholera,  so  exactly  resembling  Asiatic,  that  no.  difference  is  appre- 
ciable. Under  these  circumstances  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
Oovemment  has  appointed,  as  medical  inspectors,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  make  preparation 
for  its  outbreak  should  it  occur,  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Grainger, 
who  during  the  whole  course  of  the  last  epidemic,  **more  than  any 
^  private  practitioners,  and  more  probably  than  any  other  public  ser- 
'  yants,  were  engaged  in  a  personal  and  laborious  examination  of  the 

*  conditions  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  in 

*  superintending  in  different  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
*'  the  application  of  the  measures  which,  on  the  best  consideration, 

*  were  judged  necessary  to  meet  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the 

*  disease.'    {Report  on  Cholera^  p.  2.) 
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"*  But  this  assumption  overlooks  the  essential  condition  on  which 
•epidemic  disease  depends,  namely, — the  presejice  of  an  epidemic 
•atmosphere,  without  which  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  no  con* 
tagion,  whether  imported  or  native,  can  cause  a  disease  to  spread 
epidemically.  Allowing,  therefore,  to  contagion  all  the  influence 
which  any  one  supposes  it  to  possess,  and  to  quarantine  all  the  control 
over  it  which  it  claims,  there  remains  the  condition,  the  primary  and 
essential  condition,  which  confessedly  it  cannot  reach,  namely,  the 
epidemic  atmosphere.' 

The  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  was  followed  in  1849  by  a 
Beport  upon  Quarantine,  in  which  the  facts  bearing  upon  that 
subject  are  brought  out  with  clearness,  the  arguments  are  logi- 
<jally  deduced,  and  the  whole  question  is  investigated  in  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Although  it  did  not  excite  in 
ihis  country  the  attention  which  it  deserved,  yet  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  having  been  translated  into  French  and  Ita* 
lian,  it  was  extensively  read,  producing,  a  powerful  effect,  espe- 
cially in  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
materially  accelerated  the  formation  of  a  general  congress,  which 
the  leading  governments  of  Europe  had  for  some  years  been 
earnestly  labouring  to  convene,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  general  revision  of  the  practice  of  quarantine ;  accordingly  in 
July  1851,  at  the  invitation  of  France,  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives from  different  nations  {Conference  Sanitdire  Infer- 
nationale*)  assembled  at  Paris  to  consider  this  question.  The 
countries  sending  representatives  were  Austria,  France,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Naples,  Portugal,  Rome,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia, Turkey,  and  Tuscany. 

The  reasons  for  summoning  this  conference  were  *  the  exces- 

*  81  vc  and  unnecessary  severity  of 'the  Quarantine  Laws  in  the 

*  Mediterranean,  their  inequality  in  different  States,  their  arbi- 

*  During  the  fight  on  the  Boulevards  of  the  4th  December,  1851, 
amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  fusillades  of  the  infantry,  Uie 
Conference  was  in  Session,  and  refused  either  to  accept  the  protection 
of  guards  or  to  discontinue  its  labours.  While  the  battle  was.  going 
on,  the  Conference  was  calmly  discussing  the  great  question  of 
Sanitary  Reform  in  the  East,  and  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  com- 
merce among  }ts  inhabitants.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  the  erection  of  the  Boards  of  Health  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  into  Boards  having  special  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  sanitary  reforms  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  sanitary  propositions  were  contained  in  A 
Beport  on  the  subject  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Dr.  Sutherland. 

This  steady  perseverance  of  the  Conference,  in  its  special  work, 
drew  forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  thanks  from  the  French 
Government. 
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*trary  and  Irresponsible  nature — the  enormous  losses  they 

*  inflicted  on  commerce,  which  were  estimated  by  the  French 

*  authorities  at  100  millions  of  francs  for  France  alone  —  the 

*  strong  doubts  which  have  of  late  years  been  entertained  by 

*  scientific  men  of  the*  highest  reputation  as  to  the  possibility 
'  of  importing  epidemic  disease,  and  consequently  as  to  the  utility 

*  of  quarantine,  had  begun  to  throw  discredit  on  the  system, 

*  while  the  inevitable  march  of  events,  the  all-conquering  power 

*  of  steam,  hastened  the  reconsideration  of  all  its  disadvantages 
'  — Steam  would  not  much  longer  submit  to  lose  the  benefits  of 

*  improved  speed  in  transit  from  being  placed  under  arrest  by 
*the  health  oflScer — Lastly  the  evident  contradiction  between 

*  the  doctrines  of  quarantine  and  that  necessity  of  intercourse 

*  which  Providence  is  now,  as  it  were^  revealing  and  urging  on 

*  the  human  race.     In  the  face  of  these  reasons,  it  behoved  us 

*  to  demand  of  quarantine  a  justification  of  the  faith  that  waa 
'  in  it.' 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  Lord  St.  Germans,  in  a  very  able  and  statesman- 
like speech,  moved  for  the  production  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference.  From  the  debate  on  that  motion,  we  learn  that  the 
Conference  agreed  in  the  recognition  of  the  great  principle  con- 
tended for  in  the  Report  on  Quarantine — the  substitution  of 
sanitary  precautions  for  quarantine,  coercion,  and  isolation.  This 
is  indeed  substantially  announced  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference  himself,  ]VL  I)avid,  who  in  presenting  his  Report  said, 

*  In  so  far  as  concerns  measures  of  Hygiene,  they  will  be  obK- 
^  gatory  in  all  cases  and  against  all  diseases,  for  you  have  under- 
^  stood  the  importance  of  these  measures,  which  at  no  distant 

*  date  will  render  useless  (inutile)  by  their  eflScacy  all  the 

*  other  precautions,  so  onerous,  which  we  are  yet  obliged  to 
'take  against  these  destructive  scourges,  of  which,   without 

*  doubt,  the  civilisation  of  the  19th  century  will  demand  the 

*  reason/ 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  of  Genoa  has  recently 
given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  and  main  results  of  the 
Conference. 

We  believe  that  the  following  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct 
outline  of  the  changes  reconmiended :  — 

1.  The  equalisation  of  quarantine  throughout  the  Medi« 
terranean. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  period  of  quarantine. 

3.  The  total  abolition  of  suspected  bills  of  health,  which  would 
sweep  away  the  great  majority  of  the  quarantines  at  present 
exacted. 
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4.  The  issuing  of  foul  bills  of  health  only  on  competent  and 
responsible  authority. 

5.  The  immediate  admission  of  clean  bills  of  health  to  &ee 
pratique  in  every  port. 

6.  The  restriction  of  Quangitine  to  three  diseases  only, 
namely  Cholera,  Fellow  Fever,  and  Plague. 

7.  The  total  abolition  of  the  former  distinction  between  sus- 
ceptible and  non-susceptible  articles,  —  distinctions  which  filled 
volumes, — and  the  reduction  of  all  articles  to  three  classes  :— 

a.  Those  which  in  time  of  disease  must  undergo  quarantine 
and  purification,  namely,  hides  and  skins,  animal  refuse, 
rags,  wool,  and  silk. 

b.  Those  with  reference  to  which  quarantine  and  puri- 
fication are  optional,  namely,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax. 

c.  All  other  substances,  which  go  free. 

8.  That  all  steam  boats  carrying  passengers  should  have  a 
medical  oflScer  on  board. 

9.  The  responsibility  of  quarantine  administrations. 

10.  The  medical  and  other  care  of  the  sick  in  establishments 
properly  adapted  for  their  accommodation  and  treatment. 

11.  The  reform  of  quarantine  dues. 

12.  The  application  of  measures  of  Hygiene  against  foul  and 
infected  ships  and  sea-ports,  rather  than  quarantine  against  the 
country  from  which  such  ships  may  have  taken  their  departure. 
It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  with  such  views  the  Confer^ 
ence  did  not  at  once  abolish  quarantine.  This,  however,  was  im*. 
possible,  because  most  of  the  members  had  specific  instructions 
to  the  contrary,  and  there  are  unfortunately  other  and  latent 
considerations  eonnected  with  quarantine  besides  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  public  health.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  adopt 
sound  principles  as  extensively  as  possible,  to  reduce  quarantine 
to  a  minimum,  and  to  equalise  it  over  all  the  contracting  States. 
These  are  reforms  not  to  be  rejected;  commercially  they  are 
next  in  importance  to  Free  Trade ;  sanatorially,  thay  are  next 
in  importance  to  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool  and  the  cellar 
dwelling. 

At  this  Conference  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Sutherland,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Perrier,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Brest,  who  have  discharged 
the  duties  confided  to  them  with  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion. 
Lord  Normandy  being  at  the  same  time  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  who  not  only  in  that  capacity,  but  previously  when  hold- 
ing the  Seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  had  approved  himself  an 
active  promoter  of  commercial  freedom  and  sanitary  reform. 
We  anxiously  look  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Conference^  and  for  the  ratification  of  the  international  sanitary 
convention^  to  the  construction  of  which  its  labours  were 
directed;  trusting  that  no  sinister  influences,  no  difficulties 
raised  by  quarantine  departments^  in  matters  of  form  where  the 
principle  cannot  be  impugned,  no  mere  points  of  diplomatic  eti- 
quette, will  be  allowed  to  mar  the  success  of  a  measure  so  con-p- 
ducive  to  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  harmony  of  the  great 
European  Family,  and  that  the  several  Governments  of  Europe 
will  disregard  all  the  artifices  by  which  quarantine  seeks  to 
prolong  its  baleful  existence,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  Having  already  achieved  so  many 
victories  in  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  our  own  country 
has  now  a  glorious  opportunity — which  it  would  be  worse  than 
foolish,  it  would  be  sinful,  to  neglect, — for  vindicating  her  claim 
to  the  privilege  of  being  foremost  in  the  march  of  international 
sanitary  reform. 


Art.  VI.  —  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Marie  de  Medici^  Queen  and 
Regent  of  France.     By  Miss  Pardoe.     London:  1852. 

rPniS  is  a  splendid  book  so  far  as  binding,  printing,  and 
general  mounting  go.  The  first  is  of  the  brightest  blue, 
the  gilding  undeniable,  the  type  such  as  Spottiswoode  would 
not  be  ashamed  of.  Externals  are  certainly  in  its  favour,  and 
our  minds  had  no  reason  to  admit  any  prejudice  against  the 
probable  value  of  its  contents.  The  literary  market,  indeed, 
has  of  late  been  somewhat  overstocked  with  *  Royal  Biographies,' 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,'  *  Romances  of  the  Peerage,'  and 
such  like  high-titled  versions  of  the  *  Court   Newsman'  and 

*  Morning  Post' of  other  days;  but  we  are  not  so  perverse  as 
wilfully  to  confuse  all  publications  of  that  stamp  in  one  predica- 
ment of  contempt.  We  have,  moreover,  a  large  measure  of 
faith  in  the  powers  of  a  female  pen  when  confined  to  that  branch 
of  literature  which  is  peculiarly  its  own. 

Female  biography  stands  preeminently  of  this  kind.  It 
admits  more  of  the  light  gossipping  style  of  narration,  skimming 
with  Camilla-like  touch  over  the  more  ambitious  topics  of 
history,  and  giving  freshness  to  many  old  and  well-known  points 
and  personages  by  turning  on  them  a  new  reflecting  mirror. 
Besides,  on  the  question  of  personal  character,  we  love  to  see 
the  contest  of  the  sex's  esprit  du  corps  with  the  verdict  of 
history,  whether  in  sympathetic  praise  or  defence ;  and,  where 
the  case  admits  of  neither,  who  so  proper  to  affix  the  stigma  on 
the  offender  as  the  female  censor  ?     All  we  ask  is  a  worthy  sub- 
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ject,  by  which  we  mean  not  always  moral  but  historical  worth* 
We  cannot  admit  the  claim,  of  every  Queen  or  Princess,  ex  offida, 
80  to  speak,  still  less  can  we  afford  to  squander  our  spare  sym- 
pathies upon  any  *  heroine  whose  life  (to  use  the  puffer's  words) 
*  partakes  of  the  stirring  character  of  romance.'  Either  the 
person's  own  character  must  possess  the  merit  which  we  ac- 
knowledge, or  she  must  be  able  to  borrow  interest  reflected  from 
the  time  in  which  she  lived,  the  moving  accidents  which  she 
shared  in,  or  the  noted  individuals  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. The  interest  attaching  to  the  non-historical  memoirs  of 
two  such  women  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Sarah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  obviously  derivable  from  different  causes,  may 
serve  as  an  imperfect  illustration  of  our  meaning.  Nor  do  we- 
always  look  for  amusement  only  in  such  a  study :  many  an  ap- 
parently frivolous  narrative  of  this  kind  may  contain  a  vein  of 
real  historical  value. 

Burnet  says  of  De  Wit,  that  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  he  was  eminently  unfitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
for  that  he  chose  to  assume  that  rulers  always  followed  their  true 
interests ;  knowing  which  himself,  he  thought  he  could  at  all 
times  calculate  with  certainty  what  they  were  about,  not  con- 
sidering how  far  passions,  amours,  intrigues,  and  humours 
wrought  on  the  world,  and  *  chiefly  on  princes.'  {Own  Time, 
i.  245.)  We  think  that  the  want  which  all  statesmen  but  the 
Grand  Pensionary  have  felt,  and  of  which  all  students  now-a- 
days  are  painfully  conscious,  may  be  at  times  supplied  by 
the  use  of  personal  memoirs  —  and  more  particularly  by  those 
of  women.  •  For  without  always  exercising  the  ^  influence '  which 
their  biographers  too  readily  assume,  the  fair  sex  have,  never- 
theless, frequently  been  the  real  centres  around  which  thd 
world's  actors  have  grouped  themselves ;  or,  still  oftener,  their 
love  of  Intrigue  has  led  them  into  a  knowledge  of  those  unex- 
pressed passages  in  a  court's  history  which  exist  only  in  the  talk 
or*  correspondence  of  the  day.  Hence  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe  is  laden  with  sweets  of  importance,  domestic  or  diplo- 
matic ;  or  with  what,  in  lack  of  these,  stands  as  their  next  best 
substitute  —  the  gossip  of  the  ante-chamber,  or  the  scandal  of 
the  back-stairs.  From  such  sources  as  these  historians  have 
been  often  enabled  to  supply  many  valuable  links  in  their 
chain. 

Glad,  therefore,  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
the  public  to  authors  of  biographical  works,  we  shall  be  very 
jealous  of  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  condition  we  have 
above  mentioned,  affecting  the  historical  worth  of  the  subject ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  abuse  of  art  which  such  an  attempt  in- 
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volves,  we  know  by  experience  that  the  shortcomings  of  the 
proper  material  render  a  large  foreign  importation  necessary  to 
hide  the  otherwise  meagre  appearance  of  the  whole  concern. 

We  hold  the  present  volumes  to  be  a  mournful  illustration  of 
guch  an  error  and  its  consequence*  Before  we  opened  the  book 
the  doubt  certainly  existed  in  our  minds  whether  Marie  de 
Medici,  historically  considered,  and  not  merely  as  a  vehicle  for 
three  volumes  large  octavo,  could  afford  a  fair  average  theme  for 
a  memoir.  This  doubt  has  been  confirmed,  on  perusal,  by  the 
indirect  testimony  of  the  authoress  herself.  Miss  Pardee  will 
excuse  our  asking  why,  if  this  be  not  so,  is  Marie  found  so  con- 
tinually in  the  background,  whilst  people  and  events  which 
have  the  least  possible  connexion  with  her  *  life '  are  introduced 
m  every  page,  with  no  other  apparent  effect  than  that  of  com- 
plicating, or  rather  dislocating,  the  narrative,  embarrassing  the 
view  of  the  chief  personage,  and,  last  but  not  least,  occupying 
valuable  space. 

We  presume  that  Miss  Pardee  has  made  use  of  all  the  available 
materials ;  we  can  only  wish,  for  her  sake,  that  they  had  beeu 
more  ample,  more  interesting,  and  more  novel.  But  seeing 
what  they  really  amount  to,  we  are  sorry  that  she  did  not  adopt 
the  course  of  making  some  part  (for  it  could  have  been  some. 
part  only)  of  the  .life  of  Marie  the  groundwork  of  a  genuine 
romance,  sinking  aJl  the  rest  as  impracticable.  Figuring  as  the 
centre  of  a  fiction  to  which  she  would  have  contributed  little 
besides  her  name,  Marie's  historical  nothingness  might  have 
passed  muster ;  while,  like  so  many  other  eponumoi  of  romance, 
her  fortunes  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  fanciful  de-^ 
Bcription,  picture-painting,  and  moralising,  for  all  which  our 
authoress  shows  decided  inclination  and  considerable  talent ;  but 
which,  occurring  so  frequently  in  a  quasi  truthful  narrative, 
seem  somewhat  out  of  place.  Besides,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
of  what,  if  the  book  is  to  be  treated  as  a  history,  is  it  a  history? 
Surely  not  what  its  title  professes ;  for  between  the  latter  and 
the  contents  there  is  a  pleasing  incongruity.  It  would  have 
been  no  less  a  history  of  Marie  de  Medici  if  the  title-page  had 
run  *  Passages,  Historical  and  Fanciful,  in  the  Courts  of  Henry 

*  IV.,  the  Regent  Marie,  and  Louis  XIIL,  between  the  Years 

*  1600  and  1641 ; '  and  we  might  then  have  been  relieved  of  at 
least  one  volume  out  of  the  three ;  whereas,  by  preserving  the 
strictly  legitimate  garb.  Miss  Pardoe  has  disfigured  her  memoir* 
with  sundry  rags  of  French  history,  which,  far  from  assisting  the 
etudent,  only  weary  him.  Moreover,  he  will  be  dismayed  to 
find  with  how  pauch  less  trouble  he  might  have  mastered,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  all  that  this  diluted  version  contains.     Miss  Par- 
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doe's  pages  too  are  perfectly  spotted  with  proper  names^  render- 
ing lengthy  and  frequent  foot-notes  necessary  —  by  a  process 
somewhat  akin  to  quenching  thirst  with  sea-water.  Above  all, 
nothing  being  done  by  stage  effect,  or  otherwise,  to  conceal  the 
unimportance  of  the  principal  characters,  all  unity  is  abuidoned, 
and,  as  in  a  system  without  a  central  point  of  attraction  to 
balance  the  whole,  the  various  parts  run  off  into  independent 
orbits,  and  a  mild  form  of  chaos  reigns  throughout. 

The  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  what  an  author's  subject 
is  intended  to  be  should  be  found  in  the  preface,  a  document 
which  represents  in  the  court  of  criticism  what  *  the  pleadings' 
are  to  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  and  between  these  two  there  is 
this  necessary  analogy,  that  unless  the  *  case'  maintfdn  the  pre- 
liminary statement,  a  nonsuit  is  the  consequence.  How  far  this 
is  so  in  the  present  instance  our  readers  shall  judge. 

In  the  first  place.  Miss  Pardee  tries  to  bespeak  extraordinary 
sympathy  for  her  heroine.  We  are  always  suspicious  of  appeak 
ad  misericordiam :  but  let  that  pass.  Never,  says  the  writer,  was 
a  life  of  greater  vicissitude  than  that  of  the  Florentine  Queen: 
it  is  full  of  contrasts  from  which  ^  the  mind  shrinks  back  ap- 

*  palled ;'  *it  is  freighted  with  such  alternate  grandeur  and  priva- 

*  tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  possibility  of  their  hav- 

*  ing  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  same  individual.'  *  We  find,'  it 
is  added,  ^  numerous  examples  in  history  of  queens  who  have 
^  suffered  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death  ;  but  the  unfcHrtunate 
'  Marie  de  Medici  is  the  only  instance  of  a  total  abandonment 
^  on  the  part  alike  of  her  family  and  friends  which  terminated 

*  almost  in  starvation.'    {Preface.) 

We  do  not  agree  with  Miss  Pardee's  estimate  of  royal  humi- 
liation. *  Death,'  by  which  we  presume  a  violent  death  is 
meant,  *  has,'  after  all,  (to  parody  the  murderer's  phrase)  *iio 
^  fellow.'  But  passing  this,  the  confessed  alternations  of  fortune 
disarm  the  appeal  of  much  of  its  sting  when  the  sufferer  cannot 
be  considered  wholly  guiltless  of  her  own  misfortunes.  We  must 
refuse  extraordinary  sympathy  to  a  Queen  who,  having,  it  is 
admitted,  a  breathing-time  from  evil,  by  her  wilful  folly  persisted 
in  provoking  her  malignant  destiny.  So  much  as  this  cannot  be 
urged  against  even  Mary  of  Scotland,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  crimes.  But  there  was  a  contemporary  of  Marie  de  Medici, 
whose  undeserved  sorrows  must  ever  take  precedence  in  all  En- 
glish bosoms.  The  innocent,  the  devoted  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
suffered  a  life-long  exile  and  humiliation  without  one  of  those 
alternations  of  ^  grandeur'  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Pardoe's 
favourite. 

As  a  further  special  claim  upon  us  in  behalf  of  Marie's 
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story,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the 

*  times'  in  which  these  things  were  done — times  which  we  are 
told  *  were  fatal  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  magistrature/  and 

*  paved  the  way'  (an  odd  expression)  to  the  absolutism  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  its  consequences.  The  preface,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  is  material,  concludes  with  the  apparent  moral  that  the 
exile  and  privations,  to  which  Marie  de  Medici  was  exposed 
through  the  agency  of  Richelieu,  went  a  long  way  to  teach 
the  people  that  neither  royalty  nor  nobility  was  invulnerable  to 
tie  malice  or  vengeance  of  opponents. 

This  is  all  very  pretty  to  read,  but  surely  the  deaths  of  two 
successive  kings  by  the  assassin's  hand,  in  the  previous  fifty 
years,  would  have  taught  them  a  much  more  impressive  lesson, 
had  there  been  anybody  capable  of  profiting  by  it, — a  point  on 
which  we  entertain  doubts.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  remark 
on  the  significance  of  the  popular  judgments  of  this  period,  it 
must  be  important  to  inquire  by  what  particulars  the  public  was 
most  warmly  interested.  The  voice  of  the  mass,  if  ever  heard, 
was  then  heard  only  in  reprobation  of  foreign  favourites  whom 
they  were  taxed  to  enrich,  of  upstart  ministers,  or  religious 
persecution.  For  the  two  former  the  people  had  to  thank 
^Eclusively  the  weakness  and  ambition  of  Marie  de  Medici; 
against  the  last  she  did  not  oppose  what  little  influence  she  at 
any  time  possessed. 

We  were  far  from  sanguine  that  Miss  Pardee  would  be  able 
to  support  these  preliminary  statements.  We  shall  hereafter  con- 
sider more  in  detail  how  far  she  has  done  so :  simply  remarking 
at  present  that  she  seems  to  have  started  with  too  general  and 
indefinite  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  her  theme,  consequently  her 
story  becomes  vague  and  disjointed,  and,  like  a  mother  anxious 
to  hide  her  offspring's  deformity,  she  is  obliged  to  swaddle  it  in 
a  multitude  of  coats  of  various  sizes  and  patterns* 

Miss  Pardee  has  herself  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  criticism, 
or  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  her  work.  It 
is  notjromance,  nor  memoir,  nor  history,  yet  at  times  it  partakes 
of  alL  One  fault,  however,  the  lady  has  which  renders  success 
in  any  of  these  essays  unattainable,  namely,  her  inability  to  teU  a 
story  shortly,  or,  better  still,  to  abstain  from  telling  it  when  its 
introduction  is  unnecessary.  She  will  find  it  hard  to  justify  the 
insertion,  at  such  length,  of  a  pannus  like  the  Duke  of  Biron's 
tconspiracy  (voL  i.  pp.  169 — 207  I !).  Nothing  can  be  more  kingly, 
we  might  say  heroic,  than  is  Henry's  conduct  in  that  affair,  but 
how  Marie  is  connected  with  it,  or  it  with  Marie,  except  that 
she  formed  one  of  the  whist-party  on  the  night  of  the  Duke's 
arrest,  we  are  unable  to  see.    Yet  in  some  things  Miss  Pardoe 
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can  be  punctiliously  accurate.  For  no  other  reason  which  we 
can  discover  than  because  her  title-page  does  not  run  in  the  style 
of  old  books— the  ^  birth,  life,  and  death,'  of  so  and  so, — she 
suppresses  all  mention  of  her  heroine's  nativity  and  early  life, 
though  her  abundant  foot-notes  testify  to  the  care  she  has  taken 
to  set  forth  the  birth  and  parentage  of  almost  every  other  prop^ 
name  in  her  pages. 

In  short,  it  seems,  Miss  Pardoe  has  plenty  to  tell  about  any 
one  or  any  thing  except  Marie  de  Medici  and  her  immediate  in- 
terests. Of  course  we  infer  that  the  most  has  been  done  for  her. 
But  really  in  the  two  first  volumes  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  raises  her  one  half  inch  in  interest  above  her  meanest 
courtier,  except  a  speech  or  two,  while  Regent,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  which  we  suspect  that  Miss  Pardoe  has  drawn  upon 
her  imagination.  The  proportions  of  sack  and  bread  in  FalstafiTs 
reckoning  are  hardly  more  *  monstrous '  than  these  of  subje^ 
and  chronicle.  If  all  men  and  women  of  no  more  importance 
had  their  lives  recorded  at  similar  length,  we  should  indeed  feel 
that  *  the  world  itself  would  not  cotitain  the  books  which  would 

*  be  written.' 

But  we  must  hasten  onto  an  examination  of  what  these  volumes 
do  contain  on  the  subject  they  by  their  title  profess  to  treat  of» 
The  *  life '  begins  with  the  arrivid  of  the  envoy  in  Florence  to  de- 
mand Marie's  hand  in  marriage,  till  which  time  nothing  is  related 
of  her.  In  a  note,  we  are  iDdformed,  apparently  en  passanty  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Francis,  Grand-duke  of  Florence,  and 
Jane,  Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  daught^ 
^  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.'  By  so  little  does  poor  Marie 
escape  the  predicament  of  wanting  a  father  and  mother  as  well 
us  a  grandfather !  As  it  is,  the  whereabouts  and  circumstances 
of  her  birth  entirely  slip  through.  The  date  of  this  event  is, 
however,  fixed  by  our  being  told  that  she  was  twenty-four  when 
she  *  quitted  her  uncle's  Court  in  regal  splendour  to  ascend  the 

*  throne  of  France,'  in  the  year  1600 ;  pediaps,  therefore,  we  are 
importunate  in  asking  for  more.  But  we  cannot  so  readily 
forgive  Miss  Pardoe  for  omitting  all  notice  of  Marie's  family 
and  earlier  history.  Our  imagination  takes  wing  when  we 
read  of  the  *  happy  days'  and  the  *  orange  groves  of  sunny  Flo- 

*  rence'  which  passed  in  retrospect  before  the  eyes  of  Leonora 
Concini  as  she  lay  tranced  in  pride  and  delight,  her  head  on  her 
royal  playfellow's  knees,  upon  the  memorable  occasion  of  her 
husband's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  marshal  (vol,  ii.  p.  234.),  and 
again  in  sadder  but  still  no  less  truthful  retrospect,  on  the  fatal 
night  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  (vol.  iii,  p.  53.). 
Here  is  no  trifling  neglect :  what  earthly  purpose  are  memoirs  to 
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serve  if  not  to  place  before  us,  the  pictures  of  scenes  like  these  ? 
The  memorialist  is  as  the  gleaner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  gather  the 
stray  ears  which  have  escaped  the  reaper's  hand,  not  to  fill  his 
basket  by  pilfering  from  the  standing  sheaves.  "We  did  not 
.  take  up  Miss  Pardee  to  be  told  about  the  circumstances  of 
Henry's  first  marriage,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  &c.  &c. 
A  fanciful  version  of  these  events  may  be  read  in  Dumas'  ro- 
mance. But  in  the  *  life'  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Medici  some  account  of  the  great  family,  from  the  time  when 
Koscoe's  work  concludes,  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  at 
least  as  proper  as  anything  which  these  volumes  contain. 

The  rise  of  the  Medici — a  deserved  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
Voltaire — had  been  as  extraordinary  as  rapid.  From  simple 
merchants  they  had  in  two  generations  seen  two  of  their  mem- 
bers elevated  to  the  popedom ;  their  supremacy,  nobly  and  mag- 
nificently founded,  had  been  settled  without  a  murmur  at  home, 
and  respectfully  acknowledged  abroad.  Theirj  alliance  was 
courted,  their  daughters  had  mated  with  kings,  and  they  had 
taken  kings'  daughters  to  be  their  wives.  Yet  all  this  is  to 
Miss  Pardee  as  an  idle  tale.  Her  heroine,  the  heiress  of  so 
much  magnificence,  is  allowed  to  start  up  no  one  knows  how 
upon  the  canvass,  and,  while  we  are  entertained  with  other 
matters,  her  *life'  grows  a  chapter  old.  There  is  one  subject 
introduced  in  the  opening  chapter  of  which  we  do  not  much 
complain,  namely,  the  wooing  and  winning  of  Henrietta  d'Es- 
tragnes  as  successor  to  poor  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  in  the  King's 
affections.  This  episode  was  necessary,  since  the  relations  be- 
tween the  wife  and  the  mistress  are  to  form  an  important  part 
of  Marie's  slight  history. 

The  second  chapter  introduces  us  to  our  heroine  at  Florence, 
where  she  is  married  by  proxy  amidst  splendid  ceremonies,  and 
forthwith  sails  for  Marseilles  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  galUes. 
From  her  arrival  in  France,  the  drama  divides  itself  into  three 

*  fyttes,'  representing  Marie  *  as  Queen,'  *  as  Regent,'  and  *  as 

•  Exile;'  a  poetical  rather  than  an  historical  division,  for  the  party 
lines  of  the  second  and  third  periods  frequently  intersect  each 
other.  For  instance,  from  the  death  of  De  Luynes  early  in 
1624  till  1631,  we  find  under  the  head  of  the  last,  the  Queen- 
mother  installed  at  Court,  grasping,  intriguing,  and  embroiling, 
and  in  any  condition  but  that  of  an  exile.  However,  this  by 
the  way ;  we  must  not  travel  so  fast  over  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Miss  Pardee  finds  abundant  opportunity  for  expressing  her 
sympathy  with  Marie's  sorrows  during  her  married  life.  Never 
were  couple  worse  assorted.  Marie  became  immediately  on  her 
entrance  into  Paris  a  mere  nonentity*    Few  women  could  have 
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long  retamed  the  affections  of  so  sensual  a  husband.  But 
Henry  had  that  in  him  which  would  have  revolted  from  syste- 
matic neglect  of  a  wife  if  he  bad  found  in  her  the  slightest  effort 
to  please^  while  bis  domestic  disposition  would  have  prized  a 
genuine  attachment.  But  a  State  marriage  brought  him  only  a 
State  partner,  a  woman  with  many  qusdities  requisite  for  an 
automaton  Queen,  but  without  one  of  heart  or  head  to  render 
her  worthy  of  affection.  Her  pride  and  imconciliatory  temper 
drove  him  continually  where  his  fancy  had  already  strayed. 
Miss  Pardee  must  exert  her  power  in  vain :  there  is  nothing 
here  which  deserves  to  be  embalmed  in  biographical  sympathy. 
Such  things  smack  too  much  of  every-day  life.  Grood  or  evil  in 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  only  constitutes  the  heroine :  our 
feelings  for  the  present  subject  are  too  near  akin  to  contempt  to 
suit  the  author's  view.  We  tire  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations 
when  they  lead  to  one  certain  imiform  result.  Throughout  all 
this,  we  find  one  old  firiend  in  a  new  character.  Poor  Sully 
plays  the  part  of  a  *  Mr.  Sulky'  with  plenty  of  good  advice; 
which  by  the  lady  is  always  taken,  never  acted  upon :  and  in 
one  ^  scene'  he  comes  in  for  a  blow  aimed  at  the  King  by  the 
Queenly  right  hand. 

From  the  beginning  Marie  was  fun,  in  spite  of  her  proud 
virtue  and  haughty  Italian  blood,  to  make  concessions  to  the 
mistress  in  order  to  maintain  her  own  position  and  extort 
favours  for  her  Florentine  followers.  Such  events,  and  the 
eternal  ^  Queen's  Ballets'  and  ^somebody  else's  Ballet  before  the 
*  Queen,'  make  up  the  only  parts  of  seven  chi^ters,  extending 
into  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  which  can  honestly  be 
said  to  involve  the  existence  of  Marie.  Previously  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  King  upon  the  war  which  the  Cond6  affair  (so 
voluminously  related  in  the  eighth  chapter)  had  given  rise  to, 
Marie  is  declared  Begent,  and,  prompted  by  Concini,  urges  her 
right  to  be  crowned:  an  event  which  gives  Miss  Pai^oe  an 
opportimity  of  enlarging  upon  dress  and  ceremony  in  descriptions 
which  no  doubt  wUl  find  their  admirers.  The  day  folio wipg 
the  coronation  Henry  the  Great  was  a  corpse. 

We  believe  Miss  Pardee  does  right  in  rejecting  with  scorik 
all  the  suspicions  attaching  to  Marie  on  this  occasion,  and  which, 
but  for  the  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  said  Marie  herself,  could 
never  have  arisen.  But  Miss  Pardee's  way  of  treating  this  part 
of  her  heroine's  life  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious.  She  is  pic- 
turing, ut  SUU8  est  mosy  the  reveries  of  the  first  night  of  widow- 
hood, when,  as  Marie  is  alone  in  the  chamber  of  death,  all  her 
ambitious  future  rises  in  visions  before  her.  *  There  are  thos^' 
says  her  biographer,  ^  who,^  ignorant  of  human  nature,  have  be^i 
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*  bold  enough  to  assert  that  Marie  forgot,  in  her  self-gratulation, 
^  the  price  at  which  her  greatness  had  been  bought,'  Now  we 
presume  Miss  Pardoe  means  the  irreparable  loss  which  Marie 
had  sustained  by  her  husband's  death  to  be  *  the  price '  in  ques* 
tion.  We  believe,  with  our  authoress,  that  the  French  Queen 
was  innocent ;  but  still  we  should  not  stake  our  belief  upon  this 
night's  behaviour.  If  any  thing  was  to  be  said,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  her  biographer's  purpose  to  show  that  Marie 
afterwards  grieved  a  long  and  heartfelt  grief.  The  thus  point- 
edly drawing  attention  to  one  night  looks  as  if  *the  to-morrow, 
<  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,'  would  not  bear  inspection. 
But  Miss  Pardoe  opens  a  door  to  suspicion  by  the  ambiguity  of 
her  language,  for  the  remark  that  *  Marie  did  not  forget  the 

*  price,'  &c.  might  as  well  mean  that  she  then  felt  what  a  heavy 
penalty  she  had  paid  for  her  present  position  —  even  the  price 
of  a  seared  conscience.  Miss  Pardoe  only  makes  the  matter 
worse  by  talking  of  the  contest  which  *  the  daughter  of  the 
^  Medici '  had  to  maintain  with  *  the  presence  of  death  and  the 
^stillness  of  night  —  those  fearful  chasteners  of  human  pride.' 
As  if,  supposing  Marie  to  have  been  guilty,  a  poor  weak  woman 
could,  any  more  than  greater  heroes  in  vice,  at  such  a  time,  so 
withdraw  her  senses  from  the  scene  before  her  as  to  give  way  to 
any  pleasurable  dreams  of  ^ pride  and  power; '  or,  as  if  the  be- 
ing unable  to  do  so  were  any  proof  of  her  innocence.  We  can 
only  retort  Miss  Pardee's  reproach,  and  in  her  own  words, 

*  Marie's  position  demanded  mercy  at  the  hands  of  her  historian, 

*  and  should  not  have  souffht  it  in  vain.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

A  new  life  now  opens  upon  the  late  Queen  of  France :  her 
tears  were  soon  dned,  and  she  grasped  with  eagerness  the 
power  offered  to  her ;  but  the  ambition  which  animated  her  was 
Only  a  selfish,  useless,  unprincipled  love  of  rule.  Headstrong 
and  impatient,  with  a  long  catalogue  of  slights  to  redress  and 
injuries  to  revenge,  she  would  not  have  been  a  female  Medici  if 
she  had  not  used  her  opportunity  to  the  full.  To  enrich  her 
fevourites  and  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  princes  and  nobles^ 
she  hesitated  not  to  squander  vast  treasures  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  Sully's  industry  and  patriotism  for  better  purposes. 
She  soon  lost  the  services  of  that  able  minister,  who,  having 
lived  on  terms  of  almost  equality  with  a  great  monarch,  could 
hot  brook  the  caprices  of  a  woman  and  the  follies  of  a  child. 

We  cannot  follow  the  second  volume  through  all  its  details : 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  find  amusement 
there :  we  honestly  confess  that  we  have  not.  It  contains  con- 
tinual allusions  to  the  power,  pride,  and  munificence  of  Marie's 
iregency,  the  latter  coupled  with  the  name  of  Bubens;  but  there 
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is  no  substantial  narrative  concerning  either  events  or  persons^ 
Chapter  after  chapter  brings  nothing  but  the  quarrels  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  animosities  are  augmented  by  Con- 
cini.  The  favourite  is  for  a  time  estranged  from  the  Court,  but 
the  Regent  was  unable  to  exist  without  her  companion,  Leonora, 
so  that  the  two  are  restored,  and  the  reconciliation  sealed  by 
the  gift  of  a  marshal's  baton  to  the  carpenter's  son.  The  de- 
scription of  this  scene  forms  one  of  the  celebrated  *  pictures '  in 
the  book ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  it  as  historical ;  and  they 
are  events  which,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  we  do  not  care 
for.  The  war  with  Conde,  ending  with  the  arrest  of  the  Prince, 
renders  Concini  for  a  time  paramount.  But  Concini's  star  now 
began  to  pale  before  the  rising  beams  of  a  legitimate  royal 
favourite,  whose  influence  changed  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  and 
its  rulers.  It  was  long  before  Louis'  constitutional  abhorrence  of 
bloodshed  could  be  overcome  by  gradual  distilments  of  jealoiusy, 
suspicion,  and  fear,  and  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  an  act 
which,  while  it  relieved  his  feelings,  involved  also  an  outbreak 
against  maternal  rule.  The^a^,  however,  long  delayed,  at  last  went 
forth.  Shot  down  like  a  stag  in  the  toils,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  king,  who,  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  applauded  and 
justified  the  bloody  deed,  the  wretched  Florentine  atoned  at  once 
for  his  own  and  his  mistress's  folly:  his  less  guilty  wife  wias 
dragged  to  the  scaffold ;  while  the  Queen-mother,  lately  so  om- 
nipotent, fell,  under  the  suddenness  of  the  blow?  ixito  silent  and 
despicable  acquiescence. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  notice  a  curious  mistake  into  which 
Miss  Pardee  is  betrayed  by  her  love  of  fine  writing.  Speaking 
of  the  congratulations  which  poured  in  from  all  sides  upon  the 
young  king  on  his  *  happy  deliverance '  from  the  power  of  the 
Concini,  she  says :  *  Nothing,  in  short,  bi;t  plumed  hats,  sweep- 

*  ing  the  marble  floor,  flexile  forms  bending  to  the  earth,  and 

*  lips  wreathed  with  smiles,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  kingly  hall 

*  in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  had  loved  to  discuss  grand  topics 

*  with  his  sturdy  minister,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  which  Marie 

*  de  Medici,  in  her  day  of  pride  and  power,  had  enriched  with 
^  the  glorious  productions  of  her  immortal  protege^  Rubens,  the 

*  painter-prince,  as  she  was  wont  to  call  him.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  41.) 
The  authoress  is  speaking  of  the  Louvre  in  1617.  But  the 
^  glorious  productions '  of  Rubens  here  intended  were  originally 
painted  for,  and  placed  in,  Marie's  own  palace  of  the  Luxemboui^, 
and  were  never  seen  in  the  Louvre  till  after  the  Restoration,  in 
1815  ;  when  they  were  removed  thither  from  the  Luxembomg, 
to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  more  permanent  restoration,  — 
that  of  the  stolen  goods  which  had  adorned  its  walls  during  the 
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Empire.  Nor  are  we  telling  Miss  Pardee  any  thing  of  which 
she  is  ignorant;  for  in  the  same  volume  (p.  540.),  dUating  in  a 
like  elevated  str^n  upon  the  meeting,  in  1641,  between  Marie 
and  the  painter,  at  Aiitwerp,  she  informs  us  that  they  ^  talked 

*  together  of  the  proud  period  of  her  power  when  she  (Marie) 

*  had  laboured  to  embellish  her  beloved  city  of  Paris,  and  sum" 

*  moned  Rubens  to  the  Luxembourg^  to  execute  the  magnificent 

*  series  of  pictures  which  formed  its  noblest  ornament^  On  the 
previous  page  the  date  of  Rubens'  visit  to  Paris  is  fixed  at  1622. 
How  either  the  date  or  the  position  of  the  pictures  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  truth  of  the  splendid  description  of  the  Louvre 
in  1617,  above  mentioned,  we  must  leave  Miss  Pardee  to  ex- 
plain. The  original  destination  of  the  Rubens  Gallery  is  noto- 
ridds.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  correcting  the  date  of 
their  execution  but  what  her  own  words  afibrd  us.  This  comes 
of  combining  the  interest  of  romance  with  the  *  reliability  of 

*  history.' 

But  to  proceed.  The  fall  of  Concini  was  the  signal  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  Queen-mother  from  the  power  which  she 
had  begun  to  usurp.  She  left  Paris  with  hardly  one  attendant 
of  her  own  choice,  and  amidst  the  silent  non-chalance  of  her  late 
subjects*  Richelieu  alone  seemed  to  respect  her  adversity  and 
offered  to  share  her  exile.  But  his  touch  was  that  of  the  ser- 
pent :  with  rare  treachery  he  had  engaged  to  play  the  spy  upon 
all  her  plans  and  movements  for  the  information  of  her  enemies 
at  court.  Both  parties,  however,  were  equally  deceived;  for 
while  he  moulded  the  weak  and  impulsive  mind  of  Marie  to  his 
wishes,  he  only  doled  out  to  De  Luynes  just  so  much  intelli- 
gence as  made  the  informer  an  object  of  deference  and  solici- 
tude. 

After  some  months  of  close  surveillance  at  Blois,  during  which 
a  faction  had  been  concerted  to  restore  her  to  Court,  Marie 
escaped  into  the  government  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  whose 
magnificence,  during  her  short  sojourn  with  him,  crippled  a 
splendid  fortune.  After  various  delays,  suggested  by  the  du- 
plicity of  Richelieu,  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  in  1624,  left  no  one 
capable  of  opposing  the  Cardinal.  Marie  was  reconciled  to  the 
King,  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Council ;  and  Richelieu,  at 
her  suggestion,  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  From  this  point 
one  step  placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  reward  the 
generosity  or  credulity  of  his  mistress  with  a  second  scene  of 
treachery,  and  to  be  the  curse  of  France  and  Europe. 

During  seven  years  from  this  time  Marie  found  herself  in 
comparative  ease,  and,  if  she  would  have  learnt  wisdom,  even 
power.    But  her  meddling  spirit  could  not  rest,  aQd  she  em- 
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ployed  herself,  with  motherly  solicitude,  first  in  setting  her  sons 
at  variance,  and  afterwards,  as  if  in  memory  of  her  own  state, 
in  exciting  suspicions  and  heartburnings  between  the  cold 
saturnine  King  and  his  beautiful  and  clSd-like  wife.  In  this 
part  of  her  policy  she  was  doubtless  well  seconded  by  Bichelieu; 
who,  it  is  on  record,  endeavoured  to  give  substantial  cause  for 
the  scandal.  Though  for  some  time  the  treachery  succeeded, 
history  has  fully  avenged  the  memory  of  the  chief  sufferer.  No 
character  has  come  oiit  of  trial  more  unblemished  than  Anne  of 
Austria.'  She  had  all  the  virtue  of  Marie  de  Medici  herself, 
without  having  been,  like  her,  free  from  temptation  of  constitu- 
tion or  circumstances. 

The  hopes  of  the  Queen-mother  were  at  this  time  fixed  upon 
the  succession  of  her  second  and  best-beloved  son,  Gaston,  DtAke 
of  Orleans,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  on  a  second  regency  for 
herself.  Little  did  she  dream  what  an  obstacle  she  had,  in  her 
confiding  folly,  raised  between  herself  and  the  realisation  of 
such  visions.  Richelieu's  ambition  was  as  reckless  as  it  was 
imbounded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  a  height  it  may 
not  at  times  have  wandered.  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  a 
trusted  minister,  he  had  acquired  much  of  the  personal  influence 
of  a  favourite  over  the  childish  Louis,  who,  though  apt,  in  his  pe* 
tulant  moods,  to  sneer  and  pout  at  the  ill-concealed  insolence  of 
*  P^re  Ganin,'  could  no  more  have  dispensed  with  his  services^ 
than  with  life  itself.  Though  Marie  soon  found,  with  such  a 
rival,  against  what  fearful  odds  she  had  to  contend,  yet,  vain 
and  wilfulj  she  proceeded  to  set  at  defiance  the  man  who  held 
her  fate  in  his  hands.  The  characters  of  the  King  and  of  his 
Mother,  as  shown  in  this  respect,  are  well  contrasted  by  Miss 
Pardee  in  a  most  dramatic  scene  in  the  royal  closet,  to  which 
we  can  pay  no  higher  compliment  than  by  saying  that,  if  not  his- 
tory, it  deserves  to  be.  But  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here 
without  doing  injustice  to  its  merit,  which,  after  what  we  have 
said  of  our  authoress,  we  should  regret  knowingly  to  commit. 
Marie  is  interrupted  in  her  intemperate  demands  for  the  Cardi»- 
nal's  dismissal  by  the  unobserved  entrance  of  Richelieu  himselfi 
The  King  attempts  to  temporise,  but  the  Queen-mother  repeats 
the  demand  in  the  Cardinal's  presence.  From  that  moment  he 
vowed  her  destruction ;  he  had  probably  not  till  then  dreamt 
that  she  might  prove  so  dangerous  a  foe. 

The  day  of  reckoning  came.  The  Cardinal's  triumph  was 
complete,  and  his  revengeful  appetite  is  allowed  to  gorge  itself 
with  the  best  blood  of  France.  Among  the  first  of  his  enemies 
destined  to  feel  his  power  was  Marie  de  Medici;  and  now 
begins  her  second  exile,  an  exile  in  earnest,  and  compared  with 
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which  the  former  was  but  a  pleasurable  jaunt.  In  1631  she  fled 
from  the  Castle  of  Compiegne,  where  she  had  been  detained  a 
prisoner,  and,  during  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  her  life, 
she  never  s^in  set  foot  in  France.  For  some  time  she  found  a 
welcome  at  the  court  of  the  munificent  Isabella,  Governess  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  but  even  this  refuge  she  imperilled  by  her 
unconquerable  restlessness.  Her  only  employment  was  in  con* 
tinual  plots,  together  with  her  son,  *  the  false  fleeting '  Orleans, 
against  the  French  Court ;  and  nothing  but  the  firm  friendship 
of  Isabella  could  have  saved  her  from  its  consequences.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  however,  her  home  and  her  supplies  were  at 
once  cut  off*.  The  power  of  the  dreaded  Cardinal  closed  most  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  against  her.  She  was  urged  to  return  to 
Florence,  but  her  altered  circumstances  rendered  that  distaste- 
ful S*epulsed  by  the  Pope,  after  various  wanderings,  in  the 
latter  end  of  1638  she  took  refuge  in  England; — an  unfortunate 
time  to  choose,  for  the  Puritanical  outbreaks  against  Popery 
rendered  her  stay  impossible.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  sent 
her  to  Holland,  with  an  honourable  escort;  and  here,  on  the 
reported  pr^nancy  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Marie  again  allowed 
her  hopes  to  revive.  Ambition,  Miss  Pardee  observes,  was  only 
scotched  but  not  dead  in  that  unquiet  bouI.  But  it  was  now  too 
late :  every  avenue  of  return  to  France  had  long  been  tried,  and 
had  failed.  The  feelings  of  Louis,  never  warm,  had  completely 
chilled  under  the  combined  influence  of  disease  and  the  still 
more  blighting  whispers  of  the  Cardinal,  who  now,  himself  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  clung  to  his  revenge  with  an  ardour 
which  only  death  could  quench. 

Poor  Marie's  last  shelter  was  at  Cologne,  whither  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  renewed  inhospitality  of  the  Spaniard  —  her  rest- 
ing-place being  the  house  of  Rubens.  The  kind-hearted  painter 
himself  undertaking  a  journey  to  France  to  plead  the  cause  of 
his  patroness,  finds  himself,  through  the  agency  of  Richelieu, 
summoned  on  a  vain  errand  to  Spain,  leaving  Marie  without 
even  tidings  of  his  absence,  hopeless,  friendless,  and  penniless. 
Want  and  disease  now  rapidly  completed  the  work  which  sorrow 
and  neglect  had  begun;  and  in  July,  1642,  the  unfortunate 
princess  closed  her  career,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  persecutor,  Richelieu,  surviv^  her  only  five  months. 

The  Greek  tragedian  might  have  recognised  in  so  mournful  an 
end  the  retributive  hand  of  the  dread  goddess  Nemesis.  To  the 
more  than  mortal  prosperity  of  the  Medici  would  have  been 
traced  the  original  offence  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  while  the  blood 
shed  by  Catherine  would  have  been  represented  as  calling  aloud 
for  vengeance.     It  was  true  poetic  justice  that  the  instrument  of 
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divine  wrath  should  be  found  in  the  once  familiar  friend  and 
trusted  adviser.  But  we  must  look  upon  these  events  vnXh  the 
unimaginative  eye  of  the  historian.  We  have  said  we  do  Hot 
appreciate  in  the  light  Miss  Pardee  does  those  appalling  *  con- 

*  trasts '  in  her  heroine's  life  upon  which  she  so  frequently  and 
80  feelingly  dwells.  We  are  not  cold-blooded,  nor  have  we  yet 
supped  so  full  of  horrors  as  to  be  insensible  to  undeserved  suffer- 
ing. But  we  read  in  Marie's  history  nothing  save  that  of  an 
unruly  woman,  whom  no  experience  could  teach  moderation^ 
with  as  little  of  the  genuine  sensibility  of  her  sex  as  of  the  sense 
to  know  the  value  of  what  she  did  not  possess.  Without  abso- 
lute vice,  she  would,  if  she  had  had  the  opportunity,  have  proved 
(to  use  an  expression  applied  to  her  daughter  Henrietta)  as  *  per- 

*  nicious '  a  trustee  of  power  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  But, 
in  her  married  life,  her  authority  was,  as  we  have  seen,  small ;  in 
her  regency,  fortunately  for  France,  the  continual  factions  and 
conflict  of  interest  at  Court  counterbalanced  that  influence  which 
would  have  proved  most  hurtful  if  all  her  subjects  had  been 
Concmis  or  d'Epernons,  We  cannot  do  better  than  describe 
her  in  the  simple  unadorned  words  of  the  Annual  Register  of 
the  day.  On  the  occasion  of  her  arrival  in  England  we  find 
it  recorded: — *  Oct.  31.  1638,  Mary  de  Medici,  the  Queen 

*  Mother  of  France  came  to  London,  and  so  to  St  James's.    She 

*  was  looked  on  here  as  a  meteor  of  ill  signification,  having  been 

*  often  observed  to  bring  the  sword  or  pestilence  where  she  came. 

*  Her  restless  spirit  had  embroiled  France,  which  became  too  hot 

*  for  her.  From  thence,  in  1631,  she  was  driven  to  Brussels, 
'  where  the  Cardinal  Infanta  treated  her  honourably ;  but  she 

*  was  there  so  hunted  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  and 

*  curses  of  the  people,  to  the  endangering  of  her  person,  that  m 

*  1637  she  betook  herself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  &c. 
{Rushw.  Coll.) 

Important  light  is  thrown  upon  Marie's  religious  character 
by  a  letter,  in  her  own  writing,  addressed  to  her  daughter  Hen- 
rietta, on  the  latter  leaving  France  to  join  her  husband  in 
England,  of  which  we  much  marvel  that  Marie's  biographer, 
with  all  her  fondness  for  original  docimients,  did  not  avail  her- 
self. We  can  only  affotd  space  for  a  few  extracts.  Our  readers 
may  see  it  in  fuU  in  Miss  Strickland's  eighth  volume  of  the 

*  Queens  of  England,'  p.  22. 

After  recommending  these  her  parting,  words  to  her  daughter's 
special  consideration,  Marie  writes :  — 

*  On  this  earth  you  have  only  God  for  a  father ;  but,  as  he  is  eter- 
nal, you  can  never  lose  him.  It  is  he  who  sustains  your  existence 
and  Hfe ;  it  is  he  who  has  given  you  to  a  great  king ;  it  is  he  who^  at 
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this  timei  places  a  crown  on  your  brow,  and  will  establish  you  in 
England,  where  you  ought  to  believe  that  he  requires  your  service^ 
and  there  he  means  to  effect  your  salvation. 

*  He  has  retained  you  in  the  world  in  order  to  load  you  with  his 
benefits ;  but  as  he  has  given  you  the  utmost  felicity,  it  behoves  you 
to  render  him  the  utmost  gratitude.  It  is  but  just  that  your  duties 
are  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  benefits  and  favours  you  receive 
are  signaL  Take  heed  of  abusing  them.  Think  well  that  the  gran- 
deur, goodness,  and  justice  of  Giod  are  infinite,  and  employ  all  the 
Strength  of  your  mind  in  adoring  his  supreme  puissance,  in  loving  his 
inviolable  goodness ;  and  fear  his  ngorous  equity,  which  will  make  all, 
responsible  who  are  imworthy  of  his  benefits. 

*  Remember  that. you  are  a  daughter  of  the  Church  by  baptism,  and 
that  this  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  highest  rank  which  you  have,  or  ever 
will  have,  since  it  is  this  which  will  give  you  entrance  into  heaven  ; 
your  other  dignities,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  earth,  will  not  go 
further  than  the  earth ;  but  those  which  you  derive  from  heaven  will 
ascend  again  to  their  source,  and  carry  you  with  them  there.  Render 
thanks  to  heaven  each  day,  to  God  who  has  made  you  a  Christian ; 
estimate  this  first  of  benefits  as  it  deserves,  and  consider  all  that  you 
owe  to  the  labours  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  our  Saviour :  it  ought 
to  be  paid  by  our  sufferings  and  even  by  our  blood,  if  he  requires  it. 
Offer  your  soul  and  your  life  to  Him  who  has  created  you  by  his 
puissance,  and  redeemed  you  by  his  goodness  and  mercy.  Pray  to 
him,  and  pray  incessantly,  to  preserve  you  by  the  inestimable  gift  of 
his  gr«ace^  and  that  it  may  please  him  that  you  sooner  lose  your  life 
than  renounce  him. 

*  You  are  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  I  would  recal  to  you,  in  this 
my  last  adieu,  the  same  instruction  that  he  received  from  his  mother, 
Queen  Blanche,  who  said  to  him  often,  "that  she  would  rather  see 
"  him  die  than  live  so  as  to  offend  God,  in  whom  we  move,  and  who 
"  is  the  end  of  our  being."  It  was  with  such  precepts  that  he  com- 
menced his  holy  career ;  it  was  this  that  rendered  him  worthy  of 
employing  his  life  and  reign  for  the  good  of  the  faith  and  the  exalfa- 
tion  of  the  Church,  Be^  after  his  example,  firm  and  zealous  for  the 
religion  which  you  have  been  taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he, 
your  royal  and  holy  ancestor,  exposed  his  life,  and  died  faithful  to 
him  among  the  infidels.  Never  listen  to,  or  suffer  to  be  said  in  your 
presence,  aught  in  contradiction  to  your  belief  in  God  and  in  his  only 
Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer.  I  entreat  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose 
name  you  bear,  to  deign  to  be  the  mother  of  your  soul,  and  in  honour 
of  her  who  is  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  bid  you  adieu  again 
and  many  times. 

*  I  now  devote  you  to  God  for  ever  and  ever  :  it  is  what  I  desire 
for  you  from  the  very  depth  of  my  heart. 

*  Your  very  good  and  affectionate  mother, 

'  Maria. 

*  From  Amiens,  the  10  of  June,  1625.' 

TOL,  XCVI.  NO,  CXCVI.  G  G 
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The  remarks  of  the  fair  historian  of  the  *  Queens  of  England* 
upon  the  above  letter  seem  just  and  much  to  the  point.  We 
shall  borrow  them  without  comment:  — 

*  The  maternal  tenderness  and  even  the  sublime  moral  truths 
which  occur  in  this  elegant  letter  ought  not  to  mislead  the  judgment 
from  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  the  concluding  section  was  a  verj 
dangerous  one  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  joung  girl, 
who  was  about  to  undertake  the  station  of  queen-consort  in  a  countrj 
where  the  established  religion  differed  from  her  own.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  exaggerate  and  inflame  those  differences ;  for  wherever  the 
vvord  Christian  occurs,  Roman  Catholic  is  exclusively  meant ;  and 
the  queen-mother  evidently  wishes  to  imply  that  in  any  country 
where  the  host  is  not  worshipped,  the  deity  of  Christ  was  blasphemed, 
and  that  her  daughter  was  going  amongst  a  people  whose  creed  was 
similar  to  Deists  or  Jews.  Part  of  the  letter  evidently  urges  the 
young  queen  to  enter  £ngland  as  if  she  were  a  missionary  from  the 
Propaganda,  about  to  encounter  the  danger  of  martyrdom  ;  and  « 
comparison  is  drawn,  in  most  eloquent  language,  between  Heuriette 
and  the  English,  and  her  ancestor,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Heathens ;  and« 
instead  of  inculcating  a  wise  and  peaceful  tolerance,  the  utmost  zeal 
of  proselytism  is  excited  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind.  To  this  letter 
may  be  attributed  the  fatal  course  taken  by  the  young  queen  in 
Eno-land,  which  aggravated  her  husband's  already  difficult  position  as 
the  king  of  three  kingdoms,  each  professing  a  different  i'aith.*. 

.  To  write  a  letter  with  elegance  and  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  Catherine  de  Medici  was  just  Marie's ybr^e. 

We  now  turn  from  the  matter  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  before  us  is  executed.  Miss  Pardoe  will  haply  do  us 
the  injustice  to  think  that  we  took  up  our  pen  with  as  unrelenting 
a  spirit  of  simple  hostility  as  that  with  which  Richelieu  pui'8ue4 
her  poor  Marie.  We  can  assure  her,  with  all  sincerity,  that 
nothing  but  Miss  Pardee's  reputation,  of  which  she  is  inclined 
to  be  prodigal,  has  led  us  to  say  thus  much.  Her  principle  of 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  a  love  of  painting  and  description 
should  have  made  her  especially  choice  in  the  language  she  uses. 
We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  drawing  her  attention  to  it.  We 
do  not  mean  her  general  style,  which,  though  far  from  perfect, 
and  often  bearing  marks  of  inconsiderate  haste,  is  still,  on  the 
whole,  agreeable,  sometimes  forcible,  and  perhaps  always  worthy 
of  the  subject.  We  shall  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  her 
readers  cannot  fail  in  many  places  to  notice  the  absence  of  that 
unfailing,  correct,  and  chastened  taste  in  words  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly the  charm  of  a  lady's  pen. 

Before  we  conclude  we  must  enter  our  formal  protest  against 
the  length  of  the  work  before  us.  If  we  were  asked  to  deter- 
mine how  much  space  should  properlj  be  devoted  to  such  a 
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subject,  we  should  refuse  to  notice  a  question  so  invidious. 
^  And  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  establish  any  arbitrary  rule  to 
restrain  an  author's  powers.  It  is  impossible,  too,  we  well 
know,  to  sail  under  entirely  bare  poles.  But  for  any  useful 
way  of  treating  this  subject  we  feel  sure  a  far  smaller  compass 
would  have  been  required.  We  cannot  at  least  see  any  pur- 
pose which  is  served  by  the  present  method,  Keading  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Marie  de  Medici  in  Miss  Pardee's  pages,  re- 
minds us  of  a  process  which  doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
have  seen  at  marble-works,  by  which  massive  blocks  of  the 
coarsest  material  are  sawn  through  with  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense, to  get  at  one  small  vein  or  even  spot  of  a  peculiar  or 
rare  colour. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  error,  Miss  Pardoe  can  hardly 
plead  inexperience  as  an  author.  Nor  indeed  is  it  fair  that  the 
author  should  bear  the  whole  blame.  We  suspect  that  the 
Procrustean  system  of  the  *  novel  in  three  volumes  octavo '  is  ex- 
tending into  other  branches  of  light  literature :  the  presence  of 
any  thing  like  truth  or  fact  in  any  narrative  of  that  character 
being  supposed  to  justify  tlie  *  large  octavo' volume.  This  ill 
practice  is  much  aided  by  the  present  plan  of  reading,  which  has 
withdrawn  many  of  the  safeguards  of  literature,  and  renders  the 
patronage  vouchsafed  to  the  latter  (heaven  save  the  mark  I)  too 
abundant  and  undiscriminating.  Few  people  now  buy  books ;  < 
but  the  demand  has  increased  tenfold  upon  what  it  was  seventy 
years  ago.  The  mass  of  the  reading  world  are  supplied  from  the 
subscription-library  or  the  book-club,  and  do  not  therefore  exer- 
cise the  same  direct  influence  upon  the  publisher,  and,  through 
him,  upon  the  author,  as  formerly.  The  works  thus  obtained 
not  necessarily  becoming  the  property  of  the  person  into  whose 
hands  they  fall,  the  same  high  character  is  not  sought  for ;  and 
by  the  system  of  circulation  now  in  vogue  nearly  all  the  risk 
attending  the  publication  is  done  away,  for  the  publisher  can 
ensure  a  sale  to  an  ascertainable  amount,  since  no  librarian  is 
long  safe  from  the  demand  for  a  new  work  by  a  known  author. 
Thus  books  are  *  made  up '  for  tfie  market  —  advertisements  and 
indolence  on  the  reader's  part  do  the  rest;  until  literature 
assumes  the  character  of  a  manufacture  worked  by  a  firm,  in 
which  the  sleeping  partner  gets  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
profits. 

To  return  to  Miss  Pardoe:  we  regret  that  she  has  expended 
so  much  time  and  pains  as  she  tells  us  in  her  preface,  for  we 
cannot  congratulate  her  on  having,  on  the  strength  of  these 
volumes,  earned  a  lasting  position  in  the  library  of  posterity, 
when  the  glories  of  blue  and  gold  shall  have  passed  away#    The* 
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subject,  we  have  shown,  treated  as  a  history,  is  petty  and  barren 
of  interest ;  as  a  personal  memoir,  it  is  absolutely  null.  By  a 
natural  consequence  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  weary,  stale, 
and  unprofitable.  But  what  if,  as  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  we  have,  with  perverse  stupidity,  mistaken  the  intention 
of  the  book,  and  that  it  should  be  described  as  meant  to  form  a 
sort  of  agreeable  link  in  the  delineation  of  French  history  between 
Miss  Pardee's  previous  works  on  the  rei^  of  Francis  I.  on  one 
side,  and  Louis  XIV.  on  the  other?  We  shall  not  find  any 
such  claim  difficult  to  meet.  We  propose  a  simple  practical 
method.  Solvetur  legendo.  All  we  ask  is,  that  our  readers  will 
open  Miss  Pardee's  pages,  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  have 
heard  Miss  Pardee's  works  called  the  *  boudoir '  style  of  history: 
this  is  the  first  of  the  series  we  have  read,  and  cannot  therefore 
pretend  to  say  what  such  a  term,  when  defined,  would  mean;; 
but  this  we  say,  that  if  it  is  to  the  taste  of  such  a  school  that  we 
are  indebted  for  exaggerated  *  contrasts '  and  the  frequent  mora- 
lising upon  the  mutability  of  things  human,  we  shall  know  a 

*  boudoir'  historian  again  when  we  meet  one.  But  if  Miss- 
Pardee  desires  the  credit  of  an  historian  in  earnest,  she  must 
omit  such  trifling  as  her  present  work.     Between  *  Mrs.  Mark- 

*  ham,'  the  delight  of  the  young,  and  the  graver  writers  for  older 
heads,  there  is  abundant  room  for  an  easy  and  popular  work  on 

•the  subject  of  French  story.  We  do  not  simply  flatter  Miss- 
Pardee  when  we  say  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  might 
well  perform  such  a  task.  But  assuming  it,  she  must  consent 
to  take  it  with  all  its  responsibilities,  abide  by  its  laws,  and 
fairly  maintain  its  legitimate  character.  She  must  neither 
avail  herself  of  the  licence  of  the  novelist  while  she  afiects  the 

*  reliableness '  of  the  historian,  nor  must  she  so  shuffle  up  the 
duties  of  the  latter  with  those  of  the  memorialist  as  to  b6  able,, 
when  arraigned  for  delinquencies  in  either  character,  to  claim, 
the  privileges  or  plead  the  exemptions  belonging  to  the  other. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Political  Elements^  or  the  Progress  of  Mod&m 
Legislation.    By  Joseph  Moseley,  Esq.     London :  1852. 

2.   The  true  Theory  of  Representation  in  a  State.     By  Geobge 
Habbis,  Esq,     London:  1852. 

Tt  seems  scarcely  incumbent  on  any  Ministers  in  these  days  to- 

cut  out  for  themselves  gratuitous  employment.     We  shoold 

have  fancied  that  the  urgent  and  inevitable  duties  of  the  hour 

would  have  left  little  either  of  strength  or  inclination  for  hors-- 
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^c&uvres^  The  nataral  impression  of  a  spectator  who  contem* 
plates  our  complicated  and  imperfect  political  organisation — the 
instruments  that  have  become  rusty  —  the  arrangements  that 
have  become  obsolete,  and  yet  are  still  extant  —  the  institutions 
which  have  become  inadequate,  perverted,  or  corrupt  —  the 
thousand  abuses,  at  once  univeraally  admitted  and  practically 
grievous,  which  clamour  for  attention,  —  would  be  that,  in  the 
amendment  and  rectification  of  these  things,  —  in  bringing  up 
tmtiquated  institutions  to  the  requirements  of  the  day  —  in 
meeting  the  actual  social  wants  of  the  community  —  in  keeping 
the  maishine  of  public  life  in  decent  and  *tenantable'  repair,^ 
our  Statesmen  might  find  ample  scope  for  all  their  energy, 
tunple  occupation  for  all  their  time,  ample  field  for  all  their 
benevolence,  patriotism,  and  zeal,  without  opening  the  vexed 
•question  of  the  franchise,  or  undertaking  to  remodel  the  vital 
organ  of  the  State. 

Yet,  fully  admitting  and  strongly  feeling  all  this,  a  closer 
observation  of  the  matter  will  show  us  many  reasons  which 
make  it  impossible  either  entirely  to  shelve  or  long  to  postpone 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  The  consideration  of  it 
has  been  recommended  in  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  the  official 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  are  pledged  to  entertain  it,  and  when  in 
power  must  bring  forward  some  measure  on  the  subject ;  if  the 
Tories  are  in,  the  Opposition  look  to  it  as  a  natural  and 
certain  battering-ram  for  ousting  them  from  office;  and  if  a 
neutral  or  ^  fusion '  administration  should  be  formed,  the  public 
will  expect  them  to  be  prepared  both  with  a  creed  and  a  policy 
upon  this  matter.  Moreover,  there  is  an  active  and  influentisil 
section  of  politicians  in  Parliament  who  look  to  a  larger  infusion 
of  the  democratic  element  as  the  only  means  through  which  they 
can  hope  to  carry  out  the  schemes  and  systems  of  policy  which 
they  have  at  heart:  one  man  is  bent  on  ^ cheap  government;^ 
another  is  resolute  for  University  Reform ;  a  third  is  devoted 
to  stamping  the  principle  of  isolation  on  our  foreign  policy ;  — 
and  all  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  is  only  by  greatly 
increasing  the  Radical  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  can  hope  to  attain  their  ends.  Out  of  Parliament,  again, 
there  are  many  energetic  demagogues  who  have  their  own 
peculiar  aims,  and  who  are  willing  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
procure  an  extension  of  the  suffiit^e,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
they  will  be  able  to  command  and  direct  the  votes  of  the  newly 
admitted  electors.  Finally,  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who 
already  possess  the  franchise  are  desirous  of  its  extension  to 
those  below  them,  in  the  hope  that,  in  those  whose  claims  to  a 
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participation  in  their  privileges  they  thus  advocate  with  sach 
apparent  generosity,  they  will  find  ready  and  certain  allies. 

While  these  various  motives  combine  to  create  a  stron.s^  and 
numerous  party  in  favour  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  among  the 
more  advanced  or  extreme  politicians^  other  considerations  in- 
duce many  of  the  more  cautious,  conservative,  and  philosophic 
of  our  public  men,  to  look  upon  such  a  measure  as  not  wholly* 
undesirable.  Though  loth  to  run  the  risk  of  evil  even  for  the 
sake  of  admitted  good,  and  though  they  feel  that  our  reprci- 
•sentative  system  may  be  said  to  do  its  work  well,  in  a  coarse 
rough  way,  and  on  the  whole  to  produce  in  practice  a  tplerably 
,  decent  and  serviceable  aggregate  result,  yet  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  conjscious  that  it  contains,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, much  that  is  imperfect,  some  things  that  are  indefensible, 
and  not  a  few  that  are  absolutely  noxious;  that  it  presents 
many  vulnerable  points,  many  handles  for  illrdisposed  assailant^, 
which  it  were  well  for  the  sake  of  public  peace  and  safety  to 
.remove ;  that  in  its  periodical  action  it  gives  occasion  to  much 
suffering  and  to  much  sin  which,  for  the  national  honour  and 
well-being,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abated ;  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  now  possessed  by  many  unworthy  men,  used  for 
many  unworthy  purposes,  acted  upon  by  many  unworthy  in- 
'fiuences ;  that  it  is  often  indefensibly  withheld,  and  often  un- 
equally, sometimes  unwisely,  allotted ; — and,  on  the  whole,  that 
many  most  beneficial  amendments  might  be  introduced,  not  only 
without  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  Constitution,  but  to  its 
manifest  strengthening  and  consolidation.  Altogether,  then,  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  settled  point  that  the  subject  must  be  faced, 
not  shunned ;  the  problem  must  be  solved,  not  evaded.  And  if 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  much  concerns  the  national 
welfare  that  it  should  be  considered  in  a  thorough,  not  a  per- 
functory manner,  and  should  be  treated  not  conventionally  but 
philosophically,  and  with  a  constant  reference  both  to  the 
-fundamental  principles  of  our  social  organisation,  and  to  the 
ultimate  purpose  which  it  is  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  attain. 

In  a  recent  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  changes  in  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons  consequent  on  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  to  de- 
monstrate, in  opposition  to  the  common  democratic  theory,  that 
the  elective  franchise  was  not  a  right  inherent  in  every  man  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  in  a  free  country,  but  an  instrument  fqr 
■  the  attainment  of  a  national  end.  We  touched  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  new  plan  of  Repre- 
.  sentative  Reform,  and  on  some  of  the  dangers  to  bo/ feared  &om 
seeking  that  reform  in  what  appeared  to  us  a  radically  wrong 
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direction.  In  recurring  to  the  subject  now,  after  so  short  an 
interval,  we  wish  to  develop  rather  more  at  length  some  of  the 
considerations  then  cursorily  noticed,  and  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions^ which  it  appears  to  us  ought  to  be  familiar  to,  and  be 
well  considered  by,  the  public  mind,  before  we  can  with  safety  or 
with  profit  adventure  on  the  field  of  a  second  Parliamentary 
^Reform.  We  do  not  expect  for  the  more  novel  of  these  an 
immediately  favourable  reception,  or  a  prompt  and  early  accept*- 
toce  ;  we  know  that  in  this  country  whatever  is  new  and  with- 
out the  range  of  ordinary  precedent  is,  at  first  sight,  st^tling 
and  repellent ; 

'  But,  bolder  grown,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  "  study,"  then  embrace/ 

It  is  not  till  a  proposition  has  been  long  before  the  nation, 
has  by  time  and  juxta-position  worked  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
popular  thought,  has  ceased  to  be  a  sudden  and  discomposing 
visitor,  and  has  become  a  well  known  and  accustomed  guest,  that 
it  has  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  consideration  and  a  patient 
hearing.  In  the  public  mind  of  England  seeds  require  to  lie 
long  before  they  germinate  j  but  if  a  competent  period  be 
allowed  them,  and  if  they  are  really  recommended  by  any 
inherent  truth  and  value,  their  day  of  growth  and  favour  is 
certain  to  arrive,  and  their  victory  is  all  the  surer  and  firmer 
for  its  long  delay.  The  propounder  of  a  strange  idea,  or  the 
proposer  of  a  novel  expedient  is  at  first  looked  upon  as  wild  ;  if 
he  persist,  he  is  voted  a  bore ;  bwt  if  his  idea  or  plan  be  really 
good,  and  if  he  is  endowed  with  the  requisite  degree  of  per- 
tinacity, his  turn  comes  and  his  triumph  is  achieved. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  national 
mind  —  and  one  which  operates  strongly  to  blind  us  both  to  the 
position  in  which  we  staud  and  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
drifting — that  we  continue  to  live  in  the  ideas  and  to  repeat  the 
formulas  of  our  ancestors,  long  after  the  circumstances  which 
gave  to  those  ideas  and  formulas  their  sense  and  meaning  have 
entirely  changed.  We  still  retain  the  habit,  naturally  and 
inevitably  generated  by  our  historical  antecedents,  and  to  a 
great  extent  still  just,  of  connecting  the  reform  of  abuses  and 
the  redress  of  grievances  with  the  progress  and  preponderance 
of  the  popular  element  in  our  Constitution ;  and  we  forget  that 
*  the  progress  of  the  popular  element'  signifies  a  very  different 
thing  now  from  what  it  meant  in  1832.  This  is  the  first  point 
which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers.  Before  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  were 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  representation.     The  House  of 
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Commons  was  returned  In  an  overwhelming  proportion, jf»«f,  by 
the  counties,  where  the  Electors  were  mainly  either  landed 
gentlemen,  or  small  fortynshilling  freeholders  dependent  upoti 
and  wholly  influenced  by  them;  secondly,  by  close  or  rotten 
boroughs  which  elected  the  Candidate  named  to  them  by  the 
aristocratic  patron  or  proprietor  of  the  place;  tfiirdfyy  by. 
boroughs  which  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being ;  a,nd  fourthly,  by  large  towns  whose  electors 
were  sometimes  pot-wallop})ers,  but  oftener  freemen  or  burgessdBf, 
a  privileged  and  limited  class,  whose  votes  were  for  the  most 
part  either  always  on  sale,  or  under  the  undeniable  influence  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  It  is  obvious,  that  under  such  a 
system  the  selection  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  and  those 
of  the  town  classes  whom  they  could  influence  or  control ;  anA 
it  is  notorious  that  it  was  so :  the  aim  and  operation  of  the 
Beform  Act  of  1832  was  to  take  it,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  parties  and  place  it  in  that  of  the  middle  classesL 
This  was  efiected  partly  by  the  complete  or  partial  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  boroughs  which  were  the  admitted  private  pro^- 
perty  of  the  great  and  noble,  and  whose  members  they  ap*- 
pointed  as  directly  as  a  patron  presents  a  clergyman  to  lus 
incumbency;  partly  by  the  abolition  of  scot  and  lotTOting;  and 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  farmers  (507.  tenants) 
in  counties  and  to  10/.  householders  in  the  represented  town& 
It  was  proposed  still  further  to  promote  the  same  object  by  the 
rf25franchisement  of  those  town  voters  (the  old  freemen),  whb 
were  notoriously  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks,  as  it 
had  already  been  promoted,  in  anticipation,  by  8ir  Robert 
Peel's  clauses  for  disfranchising  the  lowest  and  most  dependent 
class  (the  forty-shilling  freeholders)  in  Ireland.  The  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Act  of  1832,  therefore,  was  simply  to  give  the 
franchise  to  the  middle  class — to  place  the  command  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  hands  of  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  educated 
portion  of  the  community  —  from  the  intelligent  tradesman  and 
thriving  farmer  up  to  the  princely  landowner  and  the  wealAy 
merchant.  As  far  as  it  touched  the  lower  or  operative  classes 
at  all,  its  operation  was  to  disfranchise,  not  to  enfranchise,  thenL 
Thousands  were  disfranchised  (through  Schedule  A.)  by  the 
Bill  as  it  actually  became  law :  thousands  more  were  intended 
to  be  disfranchised  by  the  measure  in  the  far  preferable  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  propounded,  on  the  ground  of  their 
notorious  corruptibility  or  dependence.  Thus,  to  state  it  broadly, 
the  operation  of  that  celebrated  plan  was  to  curtail  the  repre- 
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senta^e  power  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  orders  in  favour  of 
the  middle  ranks.  The  ^popular  element'  in  our  Constitution^ 
which  it  so  unquestionably  increased  and  made  preponderant^ 
was  not  that  of  the  masses  or  the  working  va&xi,  but  of  the 
intelligent,  cultivated,  and  prc^rtied  people  below  the  ranks  of 
4he  aristocracy  and  gentry,  but  above  that  of  the  labouring 
poor.  The  transfer  of  power  was  not  from  those  who  had  pro- 
perty and  educati(m  to  those  who  had  neither ;  but  from  the 
men  of  large  property  and  opportunities  for  refined  culture 
(aided  by  their  serf-like  and  dependent  vassals)  to  the  men  of 
tM)mpetent  means,  moderate  education,  and  acute  and  shrewd 
but  by  no  means,  on  the  whole,  of  enlai^ed  or  comprehensive 
intelligence. 

Now,  a  new  Eeform  Bill,  it  is  plain,  may  be  so  framed  as  to 
be  either  a  continuance  and  carrying  out,  or  a  reversal,  of  this 
policy.  A  further  di^ranchisement  of  certain  small  and  cor^ 
rupt  boroughs  would  be  the  former.  So  would  a  measure  to 
Ai^ranchise  lodgers  of  the  class  of  shopkeepers  and  those  above 
them.  So  would  a  measure  to  confer  the  franchise  on  all  who 
pay  direct  taxes ---supposing  taxation  to  remain  apportioned  as 
at  present.  So  would  a  measure  (if  one  could  be  framed,  — of 
which  we  are  very  sanguine)  extending  the  suffrage  to  the  eUte 
JoS.  the  working  men — to  those  among  them  who  have  given  proof 
t>r  presumption  of  the  possession  of  that  property,  education,  or 
intelligence  which  entitle  them  to  take  rank  with  the  middle 
<dasses.  So,  possibly,  as  farmers  become  more  independent  and 
leases  more  general,  might  be  a  measure  lowering  die  franchise 
in  counties  from  a  rental  of  50/.  to  one  of  25L  But  any  mate^ 
•rial  reduction  of  the  present  boroi^h  qualifi^cation — any  reduc- 
iion  large  enough  to  produce  any  marked  change  or  have  any 
very  decided  operation  in  regard  to  numbers  as  numbers — would 
(it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive)  be  a  reversal  of,  a  reaction  from, 
a  direct  antagonist  to>  the  policy  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  It 
would  take  the  command  of  the  representation  out  of  the  hands 
tof.  the  dasses  in  whom  tiiat  law  had  vested  it.  The  measure  of 
1832  <  was  at  once  conservative  and  popular :  the  measure  we  are 
flpeaking  c^.miay  be  just,  wise,  and  necessary  (as  to  which  we 
bene  offer  no  opinion),  but  would  assuredly  be  at  once  democratic 
and  retrogressive^ 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  education  of  the  people 
has  advanced  since  1632  :  school  insfi'uction  has  been  more 
generally  diffused,  and  its  character  materially  raised;  books 
have  become  much  cheaper  and  are  more  widely  spread; 
^savings  have  multiplied,  and  property  has  been  acquired  by 
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many  formerly  who  had  little  or  nothing* ;  while  political  action 
and  discussion  have  considerably  sharpened  and  serviceably 
trained  the  faculties  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  Their  con^ 
duct  on  several  trying  occasions  during  late  years,  has  shown 
this  change  in  a  strong  and  favourable  light.  All  classes  have 
participated  in  this  improvement:  the  lowest  class,  perhaps^ 
as  much  as  any.  To  assume,  however^  that  a  7/.,  or  a  5L 
liouaeholder  now  is,  therefore,  on  a  par  as  to  intelligence  or 
property  with  a  10/.  householder  then^  and  is  in  consequence  an 
equally  desirable  recipient  of  the  franchise,  involves  a  fallacy^ 
which  a  little  reflection  and  observation  will  enable  us  to  clear 
Hp.  And  to  act  upon  this  assumption  in  any  new  movement 
towards  representative  reform,  involves  results,  as  we  shall  pro^ 
oeed  to  show,  which  it  may  possibly  be  right  to  encounter, 
but  which  it  is  to  the  last  degree  important  should  not  come 
upon  us  as  a  surprise,  but  should  be  encountered,  if  we  resolve 
to  encounter  them,  with  our  eyes  open. 

In  the  first  place,  the  10/.  frandiise  drew  a  broad,  arbitrary, 
and  decisive  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  urban  population — those  who  did  and  those  who  di4 
not  possess  accumulated  property— ^ those  who  did  and  those 
who  did  not  live  by  their  daily  labour.  It  is  true  that  this  line 
may  not  have  been  drawn  precisely  at  the  right  place,  and  that 
in  many  towns  it  might  have  been  more  fitly  placed  2/.  or 
even  3/.  lower ;  but  still  the  rough  efiect  and  probably  the  gene- 
ral intention  of  it  was  such  as  we  have  described.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  line  lay  all  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  gentry, 
the  professional  men,  the  shopkeepers,  the  publicans,  the  small 
tradesmen ;  all  who  might  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  some  poli- 
tical opinions  and  some  competent  education ;  all  who  were  not 
dependent  on  the  will  of  a  master — all  who  lived  upon  the  vo^ 
come  arising  from  accumulated  property,  or  upon  the  proceeds 
of  industry  and  the  profits  of  trade,  as  distinguished  from  the 
daily  or  weekly  wages  of  labour  (a  rough  distinction  unquestion*- 
ably,  but  still  an  intelligible  one) :  an  these  the  franchise  was 
eorjerred.  On  the  other  side  lay  those  whom,  for  want  of  a 
Jbetter  designation,  we  must  speak  of  as  the  working  classes^ 
(acknowledging  at  the  same  time  how  incorrect  tbe  epithet  m 
when  used  as  a  distinctive  one) — the  operative,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  worked  for  individual 
or  associated  employers,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  possessed  no  aocu>» 
mulated  property :  from  these  the  franchise  was  withheld.     The 

•  The  deposits  in  Savings'  Banks,  which  were  under  14,00(VOOOt 
in  1831,  had  reached  28,000,000/.  in  1851. 
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only  individuals  properly  belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  who 
under  the  Reform  Act  of  1S32  exercise  the  suffrage,  are  those 
few  mechanics  or  artisans  who  have  raised  themselves  so  far  as 
to  live  in  a  more  expensive  house  than  is  customary  among  their 
class, — the  freemen  of  old  boroughs,  and  the  really  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  counties. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  towns  the  arbitrary  line  then 
drawn  might  be  fixed  somewhat  lower,  so  as  not  only  to  main<- 
tain  the  same  demarcation  between  the  classes,  but  even  to 
effect  this  demarcation  still  more  accurately  than  at  present. 
For  example,  a  51,  rating  is  generally  equal  to  or  indicative  of, 
a  7/.  or  7/.  105.  rental;  and  a  67.  rating,  of  an  8/.  house;  and  so 
*  on :  and  these  dwellings  (in  the  smaller  towns  at  least)  are  comn 
monly  inhabited  by  those  who  can  scarcely,  according  to  our 
definition,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  labouring  classes*  The  few 
facts,  however,  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  which 
we  chiefly  owe  to  Mr.  E.  Baines,  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  at  least,  a  franchise  based  upon  a  51. 
rating  or  a  7/,  rent,  would  at  once  open  the  door  to  a  new  and  a 
very  numerous  class.  It  appears  that  such  a  franchise  would 
raise  the  number  of  registered  electors  in 
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All  this,  however,  is  beside  the  mark ;  and  in  no  degree  inva- 
lidates the  essential  proposition — the  broad  fjwt,  which  we  desire 
to  elucidate  and  impress,  viz.  that,  although  national  education 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  intelligence  spread  among  all 
ranks  since  1832,  yet  a  10/.  householder  and  a  5L  Iwuseholdety 
ntnOf  as  then,  represent  wholly  distinct  classes  ;  and  that  to  lower 
the  qnalification  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other  would  not  be, 
as  is  often  assumed,  simply  to  admit  to  the  franchise  ki^e  num- 
bers now^  of  the  same  sort,  position,  and  character  as  were  ad- 
mitted then,  bat  to  admit  precisely  people  of  the  sort,  position, 
and  character  who  were  excluded  then ; — a  step  not  to  be  taken, 
it  is  obvious,  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  its  bearing  and 
a  full  consideration  of  its  consequences. 

Nor  does  it  in  the  least  signify,  as  affects  either  the  principle 

or  the  ultimate  results  of  the  measure,  what  is  the  precise  figure 

imt  which  we  now  fix  the  franchise-giving  rental.    If  the  qualifi- 
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cation  be  lowered  on  the  ground  that  it  oaght  to  be  lowered  as 
education  spreads  downwards,  and  as  the  lower  orders  become 
better  instructed  and  more  intelligent^  then,  since  this  process  is 
always  going  on,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  principle  of  uni- 
versal, or  at  least  of  household  suffrage  is  ccmceded ;  and  the 
rest  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  preparation.  The  argument 
goes  the  whole  length  of  the  assertion,  that  as  soon  as  the  la- 
bouring classes  shall  have  reached  the  average  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  fitting  for  and  attainable  by  their  class — 9B 
900VL  as  they  are,  as  we  all  hope  in  time  to  see  them,  intellecto* 
ally  what  labouring  men  should  be — they  will  be  entitled  to, 
and  must  be  endowed  with,  the  elective  franchise.  If  the  8/. 
householder  now  is  on  an  intellectual  level  with  the  10/.  hoiMe* 
holder  twenty  years  ago,  (which  we  by  no  means  intend  to  dis- 
pute)^ it  is  equally  certain  that,  if  we  do  our  duty  as  a  nation 
and  as  citizens,  the  6L  householder  twenty  years  since  will  be  on 
a  par  with  the  8/.  householder  now ;  and,  therefore,  whether  or 
not  the  application  of  our  principle  admits  the  mass  of  the  woris- 
ing  classes  to  the  franchise  now^  there  can  be  no  question  that  ^ 
will  admit  them  then* 

Their  admission,  therefore,  if  the  principk  be  sounds  is  a 
political  fact  to  be  faced  either  now  or  in  a  few  years  henoe. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  this  admission, 
when  conceded,  must  be  honest  and  bondjMe.  What  is  granted 
in  name  and  theory,  must  be  granted  in  reality  and  in  practice. 
To  endeavour  to  deprive  tiiie  people  by  a  side  wind  of  a  pri^ 
lege,  power,  or  function,  which  we  have  formally  conferred  upon 
them,  or  to  attempt  to  hamper  and  control  them  in  its  exercise, 
would  be  neither  safe,  feasible,  nor  decent.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  to  the  franchise  under  arrangements  which 
will  secure  them  against  any  undue  influence  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  which  will  make  them  genuine  and  bon&^fide  possessors  of  it 
on  their  own  account,  not  the  mere  proxies,  puppets,  and  repre* 
sentatives  of  others. 

Now,  (as  we  showed  fully  in  a  former  Paper,  and  need  not 
therefore  enlarge  upon  now)  since  the  working  classes  are,  and 
under  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  will  always  be,  moie 
numerous  than  any  other  class  in  the  community,  and  probably 
than  all  the  other  classes  put  together,  it  follows  that  such  an  ad* 
mission  of  them  to  the  franchise  as  is  involved  in  the  {Nrinciple  we 
are  considering,  whether  we  call  it  universal  suffinge,  household 
sufirage,  or  *  complete  sufirage,'  would  not  merely  admit  thrai 
to  a  share,  and  a  large  share  in  the  representation,  but  would 
throw  the  entire  or  the  preponderating  control  over  that  re- 
presentation,— in  other  words,  the  supreme  power  of  the  Stat^ 
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iiifea  their  hands^  Have  then  those  reformers  who  laid  dowtt 
the  principle,  contemplated  this  legitimate  deduction  from  it  ? 
and  are  they  prepared  to  accept  it  ? 

There  is,  no  doubt,  one  description  of  reformers  who  have 
periiaps  never  fairly  faced  this  result,  but  whose  doctrines  never- 
IJieless  will  not  allow  them  to  shrink  from  it  when  plainly  placed 
before  them.  Those  who  base  their  arguments  upon  abstract 
right  and  naked  arithmetic;  to  whom  the  will  of  the  numerical 
iBa}ority  is  sacred ;  a^d  in  whose  estimation  one  man  is  as  good 
aikd  as  competent  as  another,  and  his  claim  to  an  equal  share  in 
the  government  inherent  and  indefea8ible,-*-will  of  course  main<^ 
tiun  that  the  mer4  circumstance  of  the  working  classes  being  the 
most  numerous  entitles  them,  in  that  exaet  pn^ortion,  to  the 
lion's  share  in  the  representation.  .  Consequences  with  them  are 
nothing :  principle  is  everything.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  dangers, 
however  vast,  imminent  or  certain,  to  men  who  take  their  stand 
on  what  they  consider  the  inexpugnable  entrenchments  of  jus** 
tiee.  With  these  reasoners  we  have  at  present  no  controversy^ 
we  consider  that  we  stormed  and  demolished  their  positions  in 
our  former  Paper. 

There,  is  another  class  of  reformers  equally  prepared  to  defend 
ibe  principle  which  we  have  shown  to  involve  *  complete  suf- 
'  frage,'  even  if  the  practical*  result  should  be,  the  handing 
aver  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  classes  of  the  community.  Not  that  in  their 
hearts  they  believe  these  classes  to  be  really  the  fittest  for  that 
solemn  function;  not  that  they  conceive  that,  good  or  evil, 
it  is  their  inalienable  birthright ;  but  they  suppose  that  they 
would  be  at  least  as  honest  and  unselfish  as  the  present  pos*^ 
sessors  of  the  franchise,  and  they  assume  further  that  the  undo* 
niable  ignorance  and  incompetency,  relative  or  absolute,  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  w(mld  be  corrected  and  compen* 
sated  by  the  leaders  they  would  choose.  In  other  words,  thia 
section  of  the  advocates  for  an  extension  of  the  suffirage  con- 
fidently believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  guide,  dictate,  and 
oomtroL  ike  votes  of  the  new  electors;  that  the  enfranchised 
masses  would  be  in  their  hands  like  the  passive  potter's  clay ;  that 
they  would  be  to  them  obedient  pupils,  docile  instruments,  whose 
blank  ignorance  they  might  inscribe  with  their  own  doctrines, 
whose  principles  they  would  be  permitted  to  form  and  fashion  in 
their  own  mould,  and  whose  short-sighted  impetuosity  and  shal* 
low  follies  thi^  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  compress  and  curb^ 
Men  who  entertain  expectations  like  these  must  have  read  the 
history  of  the  past  to  little  purpose,  and  the  living  history  that  is 
before  their  eyes  to  still  less.     They  would,  perhaps,  guide  the 
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maeses  only  as  lonoras  their  objectB  were  identical,  and  their  plans 
inarched  side  by  side.  They  would  lead  them  only  as  long  as 
they  were  going  the  same  way.  The  moment  they  wished  to 
pause  or  torn  aside,  or  retrace  a  false  step,  or  avoid  a  dangerous 
advance, — the  moment  that  by  the  attainment  of  their  own  pur- 
poses they  were  changed  fnom  innovators  into  conservatives, — the 
moment  they  began  to  think  and  urge  that  ^  enough  had  been 
*  done,' — that  instant  they  would  be  cashiered  by  the  followers 
whom  they  flattered  themselves  they  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
trol, whose  more  vehement  tendencies  they  had  hoped  to  keep  in 
check,  and  whose  ulterior  designs  they  had  imagined  themselves 
acute  enough  to  detect  and  strong  enough  to  thwart  Other 
leaders  more  *  up  to  the  times,'  less  resistent  to  the  *  pressure  from 
'  without,'  would  be  installed  in  their  places ;  and  they,  like  their 
predecessors,  would  be  left  stranded  on  the  shore,  discarded  and 
forlorn,  to  show  how  far  the  tide  of  democratic  action  had  swept 
past  them.  When  was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  When  was  a  demo^ 
cratic  party  ever  led  by  the  moderate  among  its  ranks  for  more 
than  the  first  few  steps  of  its  career? 

But  our  present  remarks  are  not  intended  for  either  of  these 
sections  of  the  great  army  t>f  Representative  Reformers,  but  for 
those  who,  believing,  like  ourselves,  that  an  extension  of  the 
stiffrage  is  both  just,  desirable,  and  necessary,  are  yet  anxioiffi 
that  that  extension  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  defensible, ' 
beneficial,  and  safe ;  who,  believing  that  our  electoral  ^stem  is 
to  be  valued  only  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  good 
government  and  the  maintenance  of  our  ancestral  liberties,  would 
deem  no  change  an  improvement  which  endangered  those  che- 
rished ends.  And  it  is  to  these,  our  fellow-labourers  in  the 
liberal  cause,  that  we  address  the  question :  Are  they  prepared 
to  concede  a  principle  which  involves,  either  now  or  at  a  future 
day,  and  by  progressive  and  inevitable  steps,  the  transfer  of  the 
representation  into  the  hands  of  the  poorest,  the  most  numerous, 
the  least  instructed,  the  most  exciteable,  and  the  most  mislead- 
able,  class  of  the  community? 

Now,  we  will  suppose  the  labouring  classes  to  be  as  adequately 
educated  as  we  are  all  of  us  endeavouring  to  make  them,  as  well 
trained  in  their  social  and  moral  duties  as  they  would  be  if 
Church  and  State  had  always  done  their  duty  by  them,  as 
familiar  with  political  discussions  as  a  habit  of  reading  the  news- 
papers in  their  spare  hours  can  render  them; — though  the  first 
is  still  a  distant  and  problematical  perspective,  and  the  latter 
may  not  be  altogether  the  most  desirable  occupation  of  their 
scanty  leisure.  We  will  assume,  moreover,  that  the  social 
aspect  i^  Great  Britain  has  been  so  far  improved  that  the  mass 
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of  the  population  is  no  longer  necessitoua,  eniious,  or  diaoon^. 
tented ;  that  their  living  has  ceased  to  he  either  precarious  or  in- 
adequate; that  hopeless  poverty  no  longer  renders  them  eager  list- 
teners  to  any  project,  eager  advocates  for  any  experiment,  eager 
promoters  of  any  innovation ;  —  all  which  we  some  day  hope  to 
see.  Still,  when  this  ^  blessed  change '  shall  have  passed  over 
tiie  troubled  waters  of  society,  and  educed  light  and  order  out 
of  ^lopm  and  chaos,  the  main  fact  will  remain  unaltered  and 
unalterable :  the  working  dasses  will  still  be  only  one  of  the 
many  orders  which  constitute  a  well-organised  community;  their 
real  interests,  as  seen  with  the  eyes  and  from  the  position  of  a^ 
Superior  Intelligence,  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  different  from  the 
real  interests  of  the  other  classes,  but  their  views  of  those  inte^ 
pests  will  be  different ;  moderately  worked  and  amply  instructed 
as  they  may  be,  compared  unih  their  present  case^  they  will  still 
and  always  be  the  kast  leisurely  and  the  kast  instructed,  com^ 
pared  with  the  other  sections  of  society :  the  highest  culture  wiU 
not  be  theirs;  the  deepest  and  knottiest  problems  of  national 
life  must  remain  insoluble  by  them;  the  most  profound  and  com^ 
prehensive  ideas  of  policy  demand  for  any  due  appreciation  and 
conception  a  knowledge  and  a  meditation  which  circumstances 
ipust  place  permanently  beyond  their  reach ;  and  therefore,  to 
stim  up  the  whole,  it  never  can  have  been  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence, nor  can  it  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  man,  that  the  bas^*^ 
ment  class  of  the  social  edifice  should  override  and  overrule  all 
the  others  —  that  '  those  who  toil  should  govern  those  who' 
*  think,'  —  that  those  who  labour  with  the  hands  should  have 
the  supremacy  over  those  who  labour  with  the  brain. 

Besides  this  injustice  and  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  Universal  Suffrage,  or  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  which 
should  deserve  the  name  of  ^  complete,'  exposes  the  State  to  two 
dangers,  which  at  first  appear  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
which  in  reality  are  identical  in  their  origin,  and  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  ultimate  results.  Both  are  equally  fatal  to  liberty 
and  to  high  civilisation.  One  leads  to  tyranny  directly,  the 
other  leads  to  tyranny  through  reaction.  The  first  danger  is, 
that  the  populace  of  electors  will  be  used  and  led  by  dema- 
gogues ;  the  second  is,  that  they  will  be  used  and  led  by  despots. 
The  first  risk  is  proclaimed  by  every  pas^e  of  history,  and  is  now 
again  fiiintly  shadowed  forth  in  Switzerland  and  America.  The 
present  position  of  France  is  perhaps  the  best  modern  exempli- 
fication of  the  second.  Both  act  precisely  in  the  same  way  — 
by  swamping  the  propertied  and  educated  classes.  On  the  first 
it  would  now  be  superfluous  to  dwell :  we  will  make  only  two 
or  t))ree  observations,  and  pass  on.     Those  who  point  with 
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triumph  or  who  look  with  hope  to  the  success  of  the  great  popu- 
lar experiment  in  America  —  who  appeal  to  it  as  showing  how 
safely  and  how  beneficially  the  concerns  of  a  great  country  may 
be  carried  on  under  a  government  chosen  by  universal  suffrage 
—  cannot,  we  thinks  be  men  whose  observation  is  very  close  or 
patient^  or  whose  'standard  of  requirement  is  very  high.  We 
yield  to  none  in  a  full  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  many 
excellences  and  the  wonderful  energies  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  The  United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  their  Past, 
and  sanguine  as  to  their  Future.  But  with  them,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  under  a  combi* 
nation  of  circumstances  almost  inconceivably  auspicious.  They 
were  of  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  they  were  always  free ;  for  genera- 
tions they  had  been  inured  and  trained  to  self-government ;  they 
were  descendants  of  the  religious  and  self-controlled  and  self- 
denying  Puritans ;  and  they  were  pressed  upon  by  none  of  those 
sodal  or  material  difficulties  which  beset  older  and  more  popu- 
lous countries.  With  them  every  one  was  well  off,  or  might 
easily  become  so.  Yet  even  there,  is  it  not  too  unhappily  noto- 
rious that  the  tone  of  public  morality  has  been  gradually  lower- 
ing since  the  days  of  Washington  ?  that  the  standard  of  national 
policy  is  far  less  wise  and  worthy  than  it  was  ?  that  the  ablest, 
purest,  and  noblest  of  her  sons  habitually  retire  from  public  life,  • 
or  are  snubbed  or  neglected  if  they  enter  it?  and  that  their 
greatest  statesmen  are  now  never  chosen  for  the  highest  offices 
or  honours  of  the  State  ?  Since  the  departure  from  the  stage  of 
the  old  race  of  revolutionary  worthies,  America  has  had  three- 
statesmen  of  high  capacity  and  European  reputation,  —  Clay,- 
Calhoun,  and  Webster :  and  all  have  aspired  to  the  Presidency 
in  vain. — The  politics  of  Switzerland  have  been  so  little  noticed 
amid  the  exciting  movements  of  the  greater  States  surrounding 
her,  that  few  are  aware  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  pure  demo- 
cracy in  many  of  her  cantons,  nor  how  deplorably  both  her  cha- 
racter and  her  prospects  have  been  compromised  in  consequence. 
In  Geneva  every  politician  known  under  the  old  regime  has 
disappeared,  and  every  man  of  official  talent  or  experience  has 
been  dismissed.  In  Berne  it  is  not  much  better.  In  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  as  in  Geneva,  the  government  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  extreme  radicals,  and  the  more  moderate  and  better 
educated  classes  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  populace 
and  its  leaders.  The  consequences  will  take  some  time  to  deve- 
lop themselves.  Meantime  the  tendency  and  the  operation  are 
obvious  enough. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  strong  sense  and  general  good  feeling  of  a  great  propor- 
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taon  of  our  working  classes,  but  nothing  we  have  seen  will  war- 
rant iJie  belief  that  they  would  escape  from  being  led  and 
exphnte  by  most  unworthy  demagogues.  They  are  ignorant^^ 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  so ;  they  are  lazy,  and  habitually 
leave  it  to  others  to  think  for  them;  they  are  mistrustful  of  their 
superiors  in  rank,  and  are  apt  to  listen  eagerly  to  those  who  would 
foster  and  take  advantage  of  that  mistrust ;  and  they  belong  to  a 
people  whom  we  do  believe  to  be,  with  all  their  practical  talent^ 
the  most  gullible  in  creation.  Moreover,  few  among  them  have 
either  moral  courage  or  independence  enough  to  stand  alone  or 
run  counter  to  the  presumed  opinion  of  their  fellows.  The 
proceedings  in  the  late  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  were 
not  encouraging  for  those  who  hoped  much  from  the  progress  of 
education  among  the  people.  The  parties  to  it  were,  as  a  body 
tibe  most  intelligent,  skilful,  and  well-conducted  of  our  artisans^ 
in  good  circumstances,  in  receipt  of  high  pay,  many  of  them  well 
educated  for  their  station,  and  accustomed  to  read  and  to  dis- 
cuss. They  knew  well  the  almost  invariable  history  of  such  at- 
tempts; the  certain  misery  and  evil  such  attempts  always  entail; 
the  defeat  in  which  they  nearly  always  end.  Their  demands 
were,  in  some  points,  obviously  oppressive  and  unjust  to  their 
fellow- workmen;  a  great  proportion  of  them  (we  believe  the  ma- 
.  jority)  were  averse  to  the  contest^  and  were  conscious  both  of  the 
JhUg  and  the  wrong.  Yet  they  suffered  one  or  two  self-elected 
leaders,  (who  are  always  forthcoming  as  soon  as  money  has  been 
accumulated  by  these  bodies,)  to  make  use  of  them  as  completely 
as  they  themselves  make  use  of  the  tools  of  their  handicraft ;  to 
put  forth  in  their  name  demands  which  they  knew  could  not  be 
complied  with ;  and  to  absorb  and  waste  in  this  foolish  strife  the 
funds  which  their  self-denial  had  laid  by  for  times  of  natural 
pressure  and  distress.  They  permitted  all  this  with  their  eyes 
open — or  half  open,  and  chiefly  because  they  wanted  the  reso- 
lution to  say  *  No,'  when  the  more  bustling  and  noisy  of  their 
fellows  were  saying  *  Yes.'  And  yet  these  m6n  were  unques- 
tionably, as  far  as  wealth  and  intelligence  are  concerned,  the 
elite  of  our  operative  classes,  and  precisely  those  whom  the  next 
«tep  downward  in  a  rental  qualification  would  endow  with  the 
franchise :  and  their  franchise  would,  we  mav  assume,  be  used 
by  Mr.  W.  Newton  exactly  as  he  has  used  their  funds. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  operation  of  Universal  Suffrage,  ad 
exhibited  by  France.  The  contemporary  history  of  that  coun- 
try is,  indeed,  a  perfect  mine  of  political  wisdom ;  but,  like 
those  of  Old  Mexico  and  Peru,  little  worked  by  the  natives. 
To  foreign  students  and  standers-by,  however,  the  lessons  it 
affords  are  as  invaluable  as  they  are  various.    While  reading  her 
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annals  for  the  last  sixty  years,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  admitted' 
into  some  vast  dissecting  room,  such  as  that  over  which  Majendie 
once  presided,  where  physiological  experiments  are  carried  on 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  where  operations  of  every  conceivable 
degree  of  cruel  ingenuity  are  performed  on  the  unhappy  victims 
for  the  benefit  of  a  watchful  and  excited  audience.  Of  all  the 
curious  lessons  which  France  is  now  reading  to  the  European 
world,  none  is  more  curious  and  important  than  that  regarding 
the  effect  of  Universal  Suffrage.  She  shows  that  this  which,  in 
the  popular  creed,  has  always  been  represented  and  valued  a» 
the  great  instrument  and  security  of  freedoni,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  surest  means  and  sanctions  of  tyranny.  She 
holds  it  forth  to  the  world  as  the  modern  BASIS  OF  despotism 
— firmer,  broader,  craftier  than  the  old  one.  She  proves  that 
it  is  not  only  no  guarantee  against  oppression :  it  may  be  made 
its  heaviest  and  sharpest  weapon.  Far  from  bringing  hope  t# 
an  injured  and  trampled  nation,  it  may  put  the  blackest  seal  on 
its  despair.  In  place  of  securing  equal  justice  and  general 
prosperity,  it  inay  simply  pass  the  flattening  iron  over  society, 
and  present  the  most  flagrant  specimen  of  class-legislation  which 
the  world  has  seen.  Universal  Suffrage  is  likely  to  bring  about 
any  where,  and  promises  to  bring  about  in  France,  an  alliance 
between  an  ambitious  chief  and  the  ignorant,  improvident, 
exciteable  masses  of  the  population,  to  the  oppression,  discom*- 
fiture,  virtual  disfranchisement,  and  possible  spoliation  of  all 
other  sections  of  the  community. 

For,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  working  classes  — 
daily  labourers  for  daily  bread  —  form  everywhere,  more  espe- 
cially in  energetic,  industrious,  progressive  nations,  the  vast 
numerical  majority  of  the  population.  They  comprise  nine- 
tenths  of  the  numbers^  but  only  a  fraction  and  segment  of  the 
nation.  For  every  nobleman,  there  are  a  thousand  peasants ; 
for  every  sauire,  a  thousand  labourers ;  for  every  master  manu- 
facturer, a  thousand  artisans ;  for  every  student,  statesman,  phi- 
losopher, journalist  or  poet,  a  thousand  incompetent  and  uncul- 
tivated units ;  for  every  wise  and  just  man,  a  thousand  ignorant, 
a  thousand  selfish,  a  thousand  rash.  A  ruler,  therefore,  who 
allies  himself  to  the  many  and  ignores  the  few  — who  appeals  to 
the  judgment,  flatters  the  feelings,  falls  in  with  the  prejudices, 
fosters  the  superficial  interests  of  the  nine-tenths^  and  neglects  the 
wishes,  despises  the  opinions,  and  sacrifices  the  welfare  of  the 
one-tenth  —  may  be  strong  in  the  strength  of  overwhelming 
numbers  and  consecrated  by  the  choice  of  disproportionate 
millions,  and  may  yet  be,  not  the  Elected  but  the  ReprobcUed  of 
the  Nation —  may  be  supreme  Chief  in  defiance  of  the  solemn 
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^nd  earnest  disapproval  of  whatever  is  good,  whatever  is  great, 
whatever  is  wise,  whatever  is  truly  noble  aad  just,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  may  have  been  chosen 
in  an  open  contest ;  the  ballot  may  have  been  genuine ;  the  elec- 
tion may  have  been  fair ;  the  majority  in  his  favour  may  have 
been  enormous ;  his  rule  may  thus  have  every  conceivable  sane* 
tion  which  the  vox  populi  can  throw  around  it :  —  and  yet  he 
may  be  the  relentless  enemy,  the  merciless  suppressor,  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  chivalrous  in  th6  brave  and  long-descended ;  of  all 
the  finer  fancy  and  the  loftier  intellect  which  have  enriched  the 
literature  and  extended  the  influence  of  the  nation ;  of  all  the  spi- 
rituality which  would  purify  her  faith,  all  the  high  science  which 
would  beautify  and  regenerate  her  life,  all  the  unfettered  enter- 
prise which  would  augment  her  wealth,  all  the  true  grandeur  which 
would  illustrate  and  dignify  her  history  ;  of  all  that  freedom  of 
the  mind  without  which  national  existence  is  mere  stagnation, 
dishonour,  and  decay.  He  may  array  against  his  broad-based 
throne  every  man  who  is  honoured  for  his  virtues,  every  man 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  genius,  every  man  who  is  valued  for 
his  services,  every  man  who  in  any  department  has  shed  light 
and  lustre  on  the  age ;  he  may  sacrifice  the  loftiest  moral  to  the 
lowest  material  considerations; — but  so  long  as  he  panders  to 
the  passions,  so  long  as  he  enlists  the  cupidity,  so  long  as  he 
aggravates  the  foolish  fears  and  delusive  hopes,  so  long  as  he 
studies  the  momentary  physical  interests,  of  the  masses,  —  so 
long  will  Universal  Suffrage  throw  its  halo  of  impure  and  falla- 
cious sanctity  around  him;  so  long  may  he  call  himself  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  nation,  though  execrated  and  dis- 
owned by  everything  that  gives  to  the  nation  life,  reality,  and 
reputation.  When  Louis  Napoleon  seized  his  power,  he  had  on 
his  side,  we  cannot  doubt,  not  only  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lower  orders,  but  many  of  the  middle  ranks,  some  among  the 
higher,  and  nearly  all  the  commercial  class.  Many  of  these  he 
has  already  alienated  and  alarmed ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  ulterior  measures  which  he  contemplates  or  may  be 
driven  to  contemplate  may  alienate  still  more.  But  when  all  these 
have  fallen  away,  six  millions  out  of  seven  millions  of  voters  will 
still  remain.  Louis  Napoleon  will  still  be  the  ^  Elect  of  France ' 
—  so  far  as  numbers  can  make  him  so.  Will  then  the  liberal 
Press,  which  Universal  Suffrage  has  enabled  him  to  gag ;  will 
the  genuine  Republicans,  whom  it  has  enabled  him  to  put  down ; 
wiU  the  theorists  and  politicians,  whom  it  has  empowered  him 
to  imprison  and  to  banish,  sing  its  praises  or  proclaim  its  sacred 
inviolability  again  ? 

France  is  not  the  only  country  where  this  inherent  vice  of 
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Universal  Suffrage  Baa  been  shown ;  nor  ia  Louie  Napoleon  the 
only  ruler  who  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  lower  orders  of 
society  to  enable  him  to  control  the  more  respectable  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.     In  many 
countries,  and  at  many  periods,  the  proletaires  have  been  founcl 
the  ready  tools  and  the  natural  support  of  despots.     Seeking 
only  for  material  comfort  and  personal  well-being,  content  as 
long  as  they  feel  no  pressure  and  are  threatened  with  no  dete- 
rioration in  their  social  state,  untroubled  by  aspiration^  and  io- 
different  alike  to  political  ameliorations  and  to  mental  freedom, 
—  they  have  genenilly  shown  little  dkapprobation  of  the  tyrant 
who  never  oppressed  or  spoliated  theniy  and  little  sympathy  with 
sufferers  under  an  iron  rule  which,  towards  them,  was  sedulously 
softened.     The  Lazzaroni  at  Naples,  have  stood  steadily  by 
Ferdinand  in  all  his  worst  atrocities.     His  crimes  and  cruelties 
never  pressed  on  them  ;  as  long  as  they  ooald  obtain  a  paouthful 
of  maccaroni  or  of  water-melon,  what  was  it  to  them  that  noble^ 
because  they  had  thirsted  after  the  fotbiddea  cup  of  liberty, 
were  thrust  into  loathsome  dungeons  ?     WhiMt  dad  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  or  the  prohibition  of  foreign  books,  signify  to  pjeppk 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  — ^  whose  only  necessity  was 
food  —  whose  only  intellectual  luxury  was  listening  to  a  story- 
teller?—  In  Austria,   too,  and  in  Lc»nbardy,   the  labouring 
Eeople  were  generally  well-off,  and  the  jifovemDaent  took  care;  to 
eep  them  so.     They  cultivated  their  fields  in  peace>  the  taxes 
were  not  burdensome  to  them,  they  sat  under  their  vine  and 
fig-tree  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  don^  the  policerspy 
and  the  insolent  gendarme  seldom  interfered  with  them,  or  if  he 
did,  they  were  too  much  inured  to  submission  to  resent  the  in- 
terference.    The  leaden  despotism  which  crushed,  or  maddened 
their  superiors  —  which  condemned  men  of  high  capacitiea  and 
lofty  aspirations  to  fritter  away  life  in  the  cq/e,  the  casino,*  or  the 
ball  room  ;  which  sent  men  of  fiery  genius  to  antiquarian  research 
as  the  only  safe  channel  for  their  energies ;  which  punished  in- 
tellect with  civil  incapacity,  and  earnest  speech  with  exile  or  the 
dungeon ;  which  trod  out  every  spark  of  that  vitality  which  alone 
makes  nations  great  and  human  hist<H*y  a  progress  -^  was ,  a 
matter  wholly  out  of  their  range  of  interest  or  concejrn.     Natu- 
rally enough,  they  had  no  sympathy  with  wants  which  they  h*d 
never  felt,  no  tolerance  for  discontent  which  they  co^lcjl  npt 
comprehend.     So,  where  national  antipathies  did  not  §t»p  m, 
they  for  the  most  part  stood  by  while  the  battle  w^  fpught  out 
over  their  heads,  or  joined  zealously  in  defence  of  a  tyranny 
under  which  they  had  never  suffered,  and  the  very  nature  and 
pressure  of  which  was  to  them  a  mystery* 
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These  reflections  mi^t  easily  be  pushed  further.  But  our 
present  purpose  was  merely  to  show  the  defect  and  fallacy  in- 
herent in  the  common  estimate  of  Universal  Suffrage ;  and  how 
easily  the  most  ruinous  and  pestilential  tyranny  may  be  built 
upon  a  basis  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  freest  and  fairest 
of  alL 

But  further,  the  question  of  lowering  the  franchise  requires 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  another  and  very  important 
class  of  facts.  Our  meaning  admits  of  being  very  concisely 
stated.  For  a  long  time  past,  we  have,  unconsciously,  been 
burning  the  candle  of  the  Constitution  at  both  ends :  our  electors 
have  been  usurping  thefunctioMs  of  the  House  of  CommonSy  while 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  monopolising  those  if  the  JParlia^ 
ment 

Originally  the  Supreme  Parliament  of  the  realm  consisted  of 
three  co-ordinate  powers.  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  —  of 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  was  by  no  means  the  pre- 
dominating authority.  The  free  and  full  consent  of  each  of 
these  powers  was  necessary  to  the  decision  of  all  legislative 
questions,  while  administrative  matters  lay  unreservedly  with 
tiie  Crown.  The  Sovereign  was  paramount,  the  Nobles  were* 
uncoerceable  —  the  Peerage  was  the  real  Upper  House;  the- 
House  of  Commons  had  a  vote  and  a  veto,  but  no  more.  Now,. 
that  House  has,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  been  gradually  draw- 
ing to  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  State :  disguise  it  underr 
constitutional  fictions  as  we  may  for  the  sake  of  decency  or  self- 
deception,  it  has  become  not  only  preponderating  but  virtually 
s&preme,  in  legislative  matters,  and  it  exercises  a  direct,  im- 
deniable,  and  most  powerful  influence  even  in  affairs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Originally,  too,  the  function,  theoretical  and  actual,  of  tl^e 
electors  was  that  of  choosing  men  qualified,  by  knowledge  of 
their  interests  and  participation  in  their  point  of  view  (identity 
of  stand-puncty  as  the  Germans  would  express  it),  to  represent 
them  in  the  great  council  of  the  tiers-etat,  and  qualified,  by 
capacity,  experience,  and  character,  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm.  Their  choice  actually  fell,  as  it  was  intended 
by  the  Constitution  that  it  should  fall,  upon  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors,  the  most  successful  and  liberal  merchants,, 
the  most  renowned  lawyers,  the  sturdiest  patriots,  the  most  ex- 
perienced-politicians. —iVbti>,  electors,  generally  and  increasingly, 
are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  men  they  send,  by  the  known 
or  professed  opinions  of  the  candidates ;  they  avowedly,  and  on 
system  choose,  not  the  ablest  nor  the  most  high-minded,  but 
those  whose  views  on  that  particidar  question  or  set  of  questions 
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•which  at  the  moment  happens  to  be  uppermost  in  the  public 
thought,  most  nearly  harmonise  with  their  own ;  and  an  elector 
who  votes  for  an  honest  and  able  opponent  in  preference  to  a 
shallow  and  scampish  partisan,  is  vulgarly  held  to  have  deserted 
his  colours  and  tarnished  his  character.  The  constituencies  no 
longer  give  their  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  member  qualified 
to  consider  and  decide  any  questions  that  may  be  brought  before 
the  House  in  which  he  is  to  sit :  they  themselves  consider  and 
decide  these  questions,  and  then  look  out  for  a  man  to  support 
and/air«  valoir  their  decisions  in  Parliament. 

Thus,  not  only  has  the  balance  of  our  triune  Constitution 
been  materially  disturbed,  but  the  original  rationale  of  repre- 
sentation bids  fair  to  be  entirely  lost.  In  place  of  selecting  men, 
constituencies  pronounce  upon  measures;  in  place  of  choosing 
representatives  to  discuss  questions  and  decide  on  proposals  in 
one  of  three  co-ordinate  and  coequal  bodies^  the  aggregate  of  which 
decree  what  shall  be  enacted  or  done -^electors  consider  and  der 
cree  what  shall  be  done  themselves.  It  is  a  reaction  towards  the 
old  Athenian  plan  of  direct  government  by  the  people,  practised 
before  the  principle  of  representation  was  discovered^ 

Now,  it  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  both  these  changes  point  in 
the  same  direction,  and  suggest  a  similar  quarter  in  whidi  to 
look  for  counteraction.  To  examine,  comprehend,  and  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  a  political  measure  or  a  legislative  proposal, 
obviously  requires  a  more  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  instructed 
class  —  in  a  word,  a  more  highly-qualified  class  —  of  electors, 
than  would  be  needed  to  decide  upon  the  relative  fitness  of  two 
given  and  known  men  to  be  representatives.  Hundreds  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  with  tolerable  shrewdness  whether  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B.  was  the  cleverest  or  the  worthiest  man,  whose  opinion 
as  to  the  augmentation  of  our  standing  army,  or  the  retenti<m 
of  our  Colonial  Empire,  or  the  re-adjustment,  of  our  system  of 
taxation,  would  not  be  worth  a  straw.  The  more  our  electoral 
functions  resolve  themselves  into  deciding  on  measures  instead 
of  selecting  men,  the  higher  are  the  qualifications  needed  for  the 
exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Yet  the  cry  is  for  a  loweriaff 
of  the  qualification. 

Again,  if  the  House  of  Commons  held  only  the  same  position 
and  wielded  only  the  same  limited  and  co-ordinate  power  as  in 
old  times,  we  might  admit  into  it  a  larger  infusion  of  the  demo* 
cratic  element  not  only  without  alarm,  but  possibly  with  welt 
come.  But  since  it  has  become  predominant,  if  not  omnipotent 
-T-its  decisions  subject  to  no  appeal,  its  decrees  liable  to  no 
reversal,  at  most  only  to  a  cautious  and  short  postponement  — h 
is  obvious  that  higher  wisdom,  greater  sobriety,  purer  virtue^ 
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and  wider  vision,  than  before,  are  imperatively  requisite  in  those 
who  are  to  fmme  it  In  precise  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the 
State  become  more  and  more  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  one 
supreme  and  uncontrollable  assembly,  in  that  proportion  does  it 
become  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  greatness  and  the  safety 
cf  the  State  that  the  choice  of  that  assembly  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  competent,  the  most  independent,  and  the 
soundest  portion  of  the  people.  Yet  it  is  just  when  this  great 
and  continuous  revolution  has  been  consummated  that  we  are 
asked  to  throw  the  choice  of  this  condensed  and  inappellable  au<- 
Ihority  into  the  hands  of  a  more  uneducated,  dependent^  de- 
ceivable  and  exciteable  class  than  have  ever  yet  possessed  it. 

Of  these  three  processes  —  the  aggregation  of  the  supreme 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  usurpation  of  the  de- 
liberative and  pronouncing  functions  of  that  assembly  by  the 
constituendes  who  elect  it,  and  the  lowering  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  qualifications  required  from  electors  —  any  one 
singly  might  go  forward  without  peril  and  possibly  with  great 
advantage:  the  combination  of  all  three  —  the  concentration, 
that  is,  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population,  wholly  or  in  preponderating  measure 

—  presents  a  perspective  of  danger  from  which  simple  reflection 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  should  teach  us  to  recoil 
in  time.  It  is  to  emulate  the  mistake,  and  to  invite  the  fate  of 
Prance. 

Having  so  far  cleared  our  way,  by  an  ascertainment  of  the 
quarter  in  which  the  improvement  of  our  representative  system 
should  not  be  sought,  we  are  in  a  position  to  approach  the  prac* 
tical  problem  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  to  suggest  the 
character  and  direction  at  least,  if  not  the  specific  details,  of 
measures  for  the  extension,  purification,  and  amended  distribu»- 
tion  of  the  franchise, — measures  which,  while  attended  by  no 
danger  and  assimilating  readily  with  what  exists,  shall  be  felt  by 
nearly  every  one  to  be  wide,  substantial,  and  saluta.ry  improve^ 
ments  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons — founded 
in  justice  and  consonant  to  the  most  far-sighted  policy. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  Jirst^  to  widen  the  basis  of  our 
representation  by  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  who  ought  to 
be  admitted  —  all,  that  is,  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  it  for 
their  country's  good ;  —  secondly^  to  purify  it,  by  excluding  all 
who,  from  incompetency  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be  excluded ; 

—  and  thirdly y  so  to  distribute  it  as  to  render  it  as  fair  and  com- 
plete an  organ  as  practicable  of  the  various  interests  and  elements 
which  compose  the  nation. 
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I.  The  first  and  most  obvioua  arrangement  which  janiggesta 
itself^  18  to  confer  the  saffrage  on  all  whom  the  existing  Cosr 
«titution  pronounces  entitled  to  it^  and  competent  to  exercise  it 
In  other  countries  enjoying  a  representative  govemment^  eyery 
man  who  possesses  the  qualification  iS|  ipso  factor  placed  in  a 
position  to  exercise  it  In  Belgium,  for  example^  every  man 
who  pays  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes  has  a  vote ;  and  he 
gives  that  vote  wherever  he  happens  to  reside  at  the  time*  Now> 
ive  have  decided  that  occupation  of  a  lOL  house  t  shall  be  held  a 
-good  and  sufiicient  qualification  for  the  franchke*  Yet  how 
iimdequate  a  proportion  of  the  10/.  householders  throughout.  tW 
country  really  possess  the  franchise.  They  are  all  deemed  com* 
petent  to  hold  it;  but  unless  they  chance  tQ  live  in  one  of  the 
185  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  they  have  no  oppoptuni^  of  Bx* 
ercising  it  Those  who  live  in  the  268^^  unrepresenti^  towing 
vrith  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  or  isl  the  many  more  i^n^iis 
and  villages  below  this  limit,  are  virtually  disfraiKdusedi  They 
have  not  the  privilege  which,  nevertheless,  the  law  declares  that 
they  ought  to  have. 

There  are  two  modes  of  rectifying  this  anomaly.  The  on^ 
commonly  suggested,  and  the  favourite  one  with  the  radiosd 
school,  —  that  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral  districta^ 
equal  population, — was  so  fully  discussed  in  a  recent  Number 
of  this  Journal,  that  we  need  not  re-*state  the  objectiouB  to  it 
here.  The  other  plan  is  to  extend  the  10/.  qualification  to 
counties,  by  which  means  every  householder  (to  the  requisite 
Talue)  throughout  the  land  would  possess  a  vote ;  if  he  resided 
in  a  city  or  borough  he  would  be  upon  the  urban  list,— ^if  he 
resided  in  a  small  town,  or  a  village,  or  an  isolated  dweUing,  he 
would  be  upon  the  county  register.  The  only  objection  we  can 
hear  of  to  this  plan  is,  that  in  the  country  districts  sml  inbauH 
lets  a  10/.  occupancy  generally  includes  some  land,  and  would 
not  therefore  indicate  the  same  social  station  us  the  living  in  a 
10/.  house  in  town,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  the  creation,  for 
the  sake  of  augmenting  landlord  influence,  of  a  num^xms  and 
dependent  class  of  tenant  voters*  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
occupier  of  a  10/.  house  in  villages  and  small  towns,  belongs  t0 
a  decidedly  higher  social  grade  than  the  occupier  of  a  lOZ.  house 
in  cities ;  and,  in  the  second  place>  it  would  not  be  <£ffi«ult  tQ 
meet  the  objection,  by  requiring  that  the  qualifying  occupanojr 
«hall  be,  in  the  county  register,  a  house,  and  not  a  house  and 
land,  or  by  fixing  a  sum  which  shaU,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ase^«> 
tained,  be  generally  an  equivalent  to  the  10/»  occupancy  coih 
templated  by  the  present  kw.  This,  Lord  John  BusseU's  20L 
county  franchise  was,  we  imagine,  intended  to  effeet 
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There  is  a  third  iray,  not,  indeed,  of  reachmg,  but  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  desired  result,  which^  also,  was  contemplated  in 
Lord  John's  measure,  Tiz.  by  combining  a  number  of  the  unre- 
presented towns  in  the  returns  of  a  member.  This  measure  we 
-shall  have  to  recur  to  presently ;  fcnr  the  moment  we  will  only 
obserte,  that  it  would  very  imperfectly  attain  the  end  we  are 
now  considering,  since  numberless  villages  and  hamlets  would 
see  their  inhabitants  still  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

A  second  mode  of  extending  the  basis  of  the  representation, 
in  a  manner  strictly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  our  existing 
arrangements  has  been  suggested,  and  is,  we  think,  open  to  no 
objection.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and  is  admitted  to  be  so 
by  every  party,  that  all  educated  men  shall  be  voters;  the 
cbffioulty  is  to  name  any  ostensible  qualifications  which  shall 
include  them,  and  them  alone.  But  though  we  cannot  firame  a 
eriterioil  which  shall  include  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  accept  one  which  will  include  a  considerable  number 
of  whose  fitness  to  possess  the  franchise  there  can  be  no  ques* 
tion.  We  should  propose,  therefore,  that  the  suffrage  be  granted 
to  all  graduates  ef  universities,  to  all  members  of  the  three 
learned  professimsy  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to 
masters  of  schools  under  GoMmment  inspection.  This  provision 
WYmld  give  a  most  de^rable  addition  to  the  ccmstituency  out 
of  a  dass  of  men  now  very  generally  excluded  as  living  in 
lodgings. 

A  third  proposal,  suggested,  we  believe,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  including  middle  cluss  lodgers,  nsanely,  that  of  confer- 
ring the  franchise  on  all  who  pay  a  specified  sum  in  direct  taxes, 
is,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  one  of  questionable  advisability. 
In  those  countries,  as  in  Belgium^  where  this  forms  the  sole  or 
the  main  qualification,  the  chief  part  of  the  revenue  is  levied  in 
the  shape  of  direct  taxation.  Every  man  above  actual  want 
pays  direct  taxes,  and  all  persons  of  a  certain  class  pay  above 
a  certain  sum.  It  therefore  forms  about  as  fair  a  criterion  of 
Social  position  as  can  well  be  devised.  But  in  England  the 
caee  is  different.  Direct  taxation  yields  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  revenue,  and  readies  only  a  small  cki^  B^ore  the  impo-* 
Mtiofli  of  the  income  tax*— which,  in  its  present  form,  at  least> 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard  as  permanent, — this  poiv 
tion  tras  very  insignificant,  and  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  (with 
the  rare  exception  of  persons  living  in  lodgings,  imd  yet  keeping 
horses,  or  using  armorial  bearings,)  paid  by  parties  already  on 
the  electoral  register  in  virtue  of  other  qualifications.  To  adopt 
the  proposed  pkn  of  enfrsyidiisement  in  England  would  there- 
fore be  not,  aa  in  other  countries,  to  give  votes  to  those  who 
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paid  a  certain  sum  towards  the  national  revenue,  but  only  to 
those  who  contributed  that  sum  in  a  certain  peculiar  form.  It 
would  enfranchise  not  the  amount,  but  the  mode  of  taxation. 
Nor  would  it — if  our  subsequent  suggestions  be  carried  out — 
be  needed  in  order  to  enfranchise  any. 

A  more  vital  objection  is,  that  it  would  make  a  man's  pos- 
session of  the  suffrage  dependent  upon  the  financial  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  Session  or  the  Parliament.  A  whole  class  might 
be  disfranchised  in  a  single  night  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  not  the  most  remote  intentional  reference 
to  the  question  of  electoral  qualification.  Already  one  direct 
tax  has  been  swept  away — the  window  duty.  The  income  tax 
may  go  any  Session.  If,  as  fiscal  science  becomes  more  studied 
and  better  comprehended,  it  should  appear  that  any  extension  of 
direct  taxation  beyond  its  amount  in  1841  is  undesirable,  and  it 
should  be  limited  accordingly,  numbers  whose  vote  depended 
on  the  payment  of  income  tax  would  lose  their  constitutional 
privilege  by  a  side-blow  not  aimed  at  them.  And  if,  as  is  pos* 
sible  enough,  the  house  tax  —  variable  in  amount — and  the 
duties  of  horses  and  carriages,  be  the  only  direct  taxes  ultimately 
retained,  a  taxation-fitinchise  would  reach  only  those  who  would 
be  on  the  register  already  in  virtue  of  their  dwellings.  And  it 
seems  scarcely  wise  to  make  a  man's  electoral  qualification 
depend  upon  a  fluctuating  and  annually  questioned  or  modified 
criterion. 

But  the  knottiest  and  most  important  part  of  the  problem 
still  remains  to  be  approached,  —  how  to  give  to  the  workings 
classes  their  fair  and  desirable  share  in  the  choice  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  no  more  than  this  share; 
—  how  to  admit  such  an  infusion  of  the  democratic  element  into 
our  representation  as  shall  be  just,  beneficial,  and  unattended 
with  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  real  and  not  illusory.  Some^ 
starting  from  the  premises  that  representation  of  classes  ia  the 
idea  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  system,  —  that  the  peer% 
the  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  yeomen,  the  bui^hers,  and  the  men 
of  learning  are  all  specially  represented  (theoretically  at  least), 
— and  that  the  labouring  classes  alone  have  no  representatives^ 
because  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  consolidated  into 
its  present  form  they  were  serfs  and  villains,  not  freemen,  and 
therefore  not  recognised  as  an  integral  order  in  the  State, — have 
suggested  that  the  omission  should  now  be  supplied  by  assigning 
to  the  labouring  classes  a  certain  number  of  qci^ota/ representatives, 
to  be  chosen  by  them  exclusively;  and  that  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs  whieh  might  be  found 
too  corrupt,  or  too  insignificant,  to  retain  the  privilege  of  retumr 
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ing  members^  should  be  thus  filled  up.  The  proposal  Is  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  primd  facie  appearance  of  fairness  and  workability* 
But  it  is  open  to  one  objection^  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  and 
is  in  our  judgment  a  fatal  one.  Members  thus  specificallj 
returned  by  the  labouring  classes  would  often  be  working  men 
themselves^  and,  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  would  naturally 
r^ard  themselves  as  entrusted  with,  and  appointed  to  guard 
9ver,  the  interests  of  these  classes,  alone,  or  by  preference.  On 
general  questions  it  is  possible  enough  that  they  might  be 
divided  in  opinion  among  themselves,  and  some  take  part  with 
one  section  of  politicians^  some  with  anodier.  But  on  all  subr 
jeots  and  measures  directly  bearing,  or  supposed  to  bear,  upon  the 
welfare  and  condition  of  the  poor ;  on  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  taxation ;  on  the  remuneration  of  the  higher  offices  of  State ; 
on  the  reduction  or  increase  of  the  army,  and  generally  on  all 
matters  connected  with  economical  expenditure ;  on  matters  of 
imperial  policy,  so  far  as  they  directly  involved  questions  of 
expense ;  and  on  proposals  closely  touching  industrial  and  social 
considerations;  it  is  probable,  nay,  nearly  certain,  that  these 
special  B^presentatives  would  vote  together,  and  form  a  compact 
and  influential  party  In  the  Legislature.  And  as  on  most  of 
these  questions  they  would  almost  inevitably  take  the  most 
superficial  and  short-sighted  view, — as  they  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  oppose  present  outlay  for  a  future  and  distant^ 
though  certain  advantage,  and  so  to  adjust  taxation  as  to  make 
it  fall  as  far  as  possible  away  from  their  constituents, — cases 
would  not  unfrequently  arise  in  which  all  the  members  for  the 
working  classes  would  be  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  nearly  the 
whole  residue  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other, — an 
unseemly  and  perilous  antagonism,  the  full  weight  and  siguif- 
ficance  of  whidi  the  minority  defeated  in  Parliament  would  not 
be  slow  to  blazon  to  the  world.  Even  now  the  member  for  the 
West  Biding  is  not  slow  to  remind  the  member  for  Tavistock : 
—  *  I  represent  30,000  electors,  you  are  the  nominee  of  only 

*  300.'  But  how  much  worse  would  the  case  be  where  60  men 
eould  say  to  500,  ^  You,  the  representatives  of  thousands,  are 

*  opposed  to  us  who  are  the  representatives  of  millions; — you, 
^  the  delegates  of  the  privil^ed  classes,  can  overpower  us  who 

*  are  the  chosen  of  the  people  of  England; — you,  the  nominees 

*  of  certain  small  sections  of  the  community,  herd  t<^ether  in 
^  defence  of  your  constitutional  ideas  and  your  selfish  interests: 

*  we,  who  speak  unanimously  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
^  of  that  community,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  nation  itself,  stand 
^  forth  to  protest  against  the  monstrous  inequality.*  Such  an 
arrangement,  followed  as  it  would  be  by  such  language  on  every 
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occasion  which  provoked  it,  would  loudly  proclaim,  and  most 
perniciously  aggravate,  that  disseverance  and  hostility  of  classes, 
that  separation  of  society  into  horizontal  layers  (as  a  recent 
writer  has  well  expressed  it*),  which,  of  aU  the  features  and 
tendencies  of  the  condition  of  England,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
uncomfortable  and  menacing. 

Others  have  suggested  a  scheme  for  admitting  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  the  franchise,  and  conferring  upon  them  a  due 
sh^  of  political  power,  which  at  first  sight  appears  much  more 
plausible  and  safe.  It  has,  they  say,  long  been  felt,  and  has 
over  and  over  again  been  shown,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
universal  suffrage,  or  any  near  approach  to  it,  can  ever  be  admis- 
sible, would  be  through  an  adoption  of  the  filtering  process  of 
double  election.  The  various  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are 
obvious.  It  is  based  upon  the  indubitable  truth,  that  hundredd 
of  thousands  who  are  wholly  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  a  political  measure,  or  the  qualifications  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  (whom  they  know  only  throng  his  speeches  and 
addresses),  are  yet  perfectly  competent  to  fix  upon  some  one  of 
their  neighbours  or  &iends  fitted  to  exercise  the  decision  for 
them.  Hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  choose  very  bad 
representatives  might  <ihoo8e  very  good  electors.  It  is  true  there 
are  no  English  precedents  for  the  plan,  but  it  has  more  than 
once  been  put  into  practice  in  France^  it  was  the  soul  of  the 
celebrated  constitution  proposed  by  the  Abbe  SiSyes  in  1799, 
and  partially  adopted  by. Napoleon;  it  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
President  is  elected  in  the  United  States,  and  in  which  the 
Storthing  or  House  of  Deputies  is  chosen  in  Norway.  If 
desirable,  the  mere  absence  of  precedent  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  adoption  here.  There  are  now  in  round  numbers, 
and  allowing  for  duplicates,  about  a  million  of  electors  on  the 
register.  To  this  number  it  is  proposed  to  add  100,000  electors 
to  be  nominated  hy  the  working  classes^  and,  on  mere  proof  of 
such  nomination  before  the  Revising  Barristers^,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  registers  of  their  respective  districts.  The  voters  for 
these  electors,  to  include  all  (paupers,  convicts,  minors,  or 
women  excepted),  who  are  not  upon  the  general  register.  By  this 
plan,  it  is  furgued,  you  would  at  once  place  one  tenth  of  the 
representation  in  the  haxkds  of  the  now  unenfranchised  operative 
exclusively,  which  could  not  be  despised  as  a  mere  trivial  and 
worthless  concession ;  die  system  of  double  election  would  be 
te^ed  both  as  to  its  practical  feasibility  and  its  results ;  and  the 

*  See  a  Paper  in  the  *  Westminster  Eeview,'  for  July,  on  the  Ten- 
dencies of  England. 
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country  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 'sort  of  selec- 
tion was  made  by  the  labouring  classes^  and  of  thus  gaining 
some  valuable  hints  for  future  guidance ;  since  much  canvassing^ 
bribing,  or  intimidation  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  merely 
in  order  to  obtain  a  place  upon  the  register,  attainable  by  the 
frugal  and  intelligent  in  so  many  easier  ways.  So  that  the 
electors  chosen  might  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  the  bond  fide 
unbiassed  choice  of  the  masses — the  men  they  most  trusted, 
appreciated,  and  admired. 

Nor,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  this  plan,  need  any 
danger  be  apprehended  from  the  class  of  men  likely  to  be  chosen. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  the  demagogues  of  the  populace,  and 
the  most  forward,  noisy,  and  active  of  the  artisans,  would  be 
among  the  first  of  those  selected  for  the  trust ;  but  these  could 
only  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  100,000,  and 
they  would  find  their  elected  colleagues  less  willing  to  submit 
to  their  dictation,  and  more  quick  to  detect  their  egotism,  than 
the  great  body  of  the  working  men.  If  the  majority  of  them 
turned  out,  as  we  believe  they  would,  to  be  the  more  intelligent, 
sober,  and  respectable  of  the  labpuring  poor,  a  great  point  would 
have  been  gained ;  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  community 
would  be  fjurly  associated  with  the  upper  ranks  in  the  work  of 
legislation,  and  the  ground  would  be  laid  for  a  better  mutual 
understanding ;  and  an  act  of  justice  would  have  met  with  its 
appropriate  reward.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  some  predict, 
these  *  select  men '  should  turn  out  worthless  and  corrupt,  and 
disgrace  themselves  either  by  cupdity  or  foUy,  their  influence 
with  the  lo^er,  and  therefore  their  formidableness  to  the  higher 
classes,  would  be  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  only  in  Ireland  that 
demagogues  can  retain  their  hold  on  popular  obedience  and 
regard  in  spite  of  repeated  falsehood  and  proved  delinquency. 

We  concede  the  soundness  and  weight  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  above  considerations.  Yet  there  is  an  objection  to  the  plan 
which  is  a  most  formidable,  though  we  are  loth  to  pronounce  it 
a  fatal  one.  The  immediate  operation  of  the  arrangement  would 
be  to  bring  the  representation  within  one  step  of  universal 
suffrage y  and  that  step  an  easy  and  an  obvious  one.  It  concedes 
the  franchise  to  those  very  masses  from  whom  it  is  your  fixed 
purpose  to  withhold  it,  —  but  calls  them  to  exercise  it  under 
restrictions  which  place  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  other  possessors  of  the  privilege.  It  forges  a  weapon 
and  prepares  a  mechanism  which,  by  the  simplest  modification, 
may,  at  any  crisis  of  popular  excitement,  be  turned  against  its 
framers,  and  used  in  direct  contravention  of  its  original  intention. 
The  whole  body  of  the  labouring  classes  will  have  been  autho- 
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rised  and  accustomed  to  vote ;  and  from  voting  for  one  set  of 
representatives  to  voting  for  another,— from  voting  for  electors 
to  voting  for  members,  the  transition  would  naturally  suggest 
itself,  and  might  be  instantaneously  made.  You  would  have 
enacted  a  wise  and  salutary  law,  which  the  omission  of  a  single 
clause  would  convert  into  its  opposite. 

The  third  plan  for  enfranchising  the.  better  portion  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns,  which  first  occurs  to  every  mind 
— viz.  a  simple  lowering  of  the  present  rental  or  assessment 
qualification — closes  all  its  apparent  advantages  when  closely 
examined,  as  we  explained  on  a  previous  occasion.  In  the  manu* 
facturing  districts  seven-eighths  of  the  operatives  live  in  houses 

faying  from  2*.  3d.  to  35.  weekly  rent,  or  from  6/.  to  77.  a-year. 
f  you  lower  your  qualification  so  as  to  include  these,  you  en- 
franchise the  mass ;  if  you  go  so  high  as  to  exclude  these,  yon 
reach  scarcely  any  of  the  working  men  properly  so  called ;  and 
by  no  means  always  those  you  wish  to  reach.  Again,  the  same 
limit  which  would  enfranchise  many  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  or 
Birmingham,  would  enfranchise  all  probably  in  Marylebone  and 
the  Tower  Hamldts,  and  none  in  Taunton,  Leominster,  or 
Hereford.  It  would  make  enfranchisement  depend,  not  upon 
belonging  to  a  certain  station,  but  on  the  accident  of  residing  in 
a  certain  place,  which  is  one  of  the  great  practical  defects  of  the 
present  system.  We  must  therefore  look  out  for  some  other 
plan,  which  we  think  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  difficult  of  appli- 
cation. 

No  one  doubts  the  fitness  of  many  operatives  and  even 
peasants  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  as  far  as  honesty,  in- 
telligence, and  good  dispositions  are  qualifications.  Few,  who 
know  them  well,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  a  selection  from 
among  them  would  give  us  a  purer  and  more  independent  con- 
stituency than  the  lower  class  of  ten  pound  householders  and 
small  county  freeholders, — a  constituency  at  least  as  shrewd  and 
far  more  sturdy  in  their  views,  far  more  individual  in  their 
modes  of  thought,  and  more  open  also  to  unselfish  considerations 
and  generous  sentiments.  To  this  we  can  bear  strong  testimony; 
and  we  bear  it  not  only  willingly,  but  earnestly.  The  difficulty 
is  to  get  at  these  *  select  men '  —  to  enfranchise  the  elites  with- 
out enfranchising  the  mass. 

Now  those  among  the  working  classes  who  have  accumulated 
property,  have  in  doing  so  given  proof  of  qualities  which  will, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  (and  with  such  only  can  we  deal 
in  legislative  measures)  make  them  fit  and  safe  depositaries  of 
the  franchise.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this.  The  principle 
is  already  admitted  in  our  present  system^  and  indeed  lies  at  its 
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foundation;  but  it  is  jmrtiallj  applied  and  imperfeotly  carH^ 
out  If  an  operative  lays  by  50/.,  and  invests  it  in  the  purchase 
of  a40«.  freehold,  the  Constitution  pronounces  him  fit  and  quali« 
fied  to  vote.  If,  again,  he  expends  the  50Z.  in  moving  from  an 
8i  to  a  10/.  borough  residence,  the  Constitution  pronounces  him 
fit  and  qualified  to  vote.  But  if  he  expends  his  601  in  the  wiseE 
mode  of  purchasing  an  annuity  for  his  old  age,  or  a  life  policy 
for  his  widow  or  his  children,  or  in  the  more  lucrative  invest* 
ment  of  guaranteed  railway  shares  or  debentures,  the  Con- 
stitution excludes  him  as  disqualified.  That  is,  our  present 
franchise  law  judges  of  a  frugal  operative's  fitness  for  the  suffrage^ 
not  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  saved,  but  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  invests  his  savings^ — manifestly  an  indefensible  criteriooi 
Nay,  it  does  more;  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  makes 
his  qualification  depend  on  his  having  selected  a  comparatively 
unwise  channel  of  investment*  This  clearly  calls  for  recti- 
fication. We  propose,  therefore,  that  every  man  who  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bevirang  Barrister  that  he  has,  and  has 
had  for  twelve  months,  the  sum  of  at  least  60i  of  his  owii 
invested  either  in  Government  Securities,  or  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  or  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  present  or  deferred,  or 
in  the  purchase  of  a  reversionary  policy  for  his  family,  —  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  put  upon  the  register  lor  that  year.  We  do 
not  anticipate  any  objection  to  this  provision,  nor  any  material 
difficulty  in  working  it  out,  nor  any  loophole  for  fraud  which 
does  not  exist  in  most  other  cases,  and  which  a  revising  barrister 
may  not  detect  and  baffle.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  partial 
and  unjust  to  confine  the  franchise-giving  quality  to  these  four 
modes  of  investment;  especially  as  these  are  not  the  most 
generally  in  fisivour  with  the  operatives,  who  commonly  prefer 
placing  their  money  in  clubs  of  their  own.  This  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  the  answer  is,  that  these  four  are  probably  the  only 
modes  of  investment  of  which  the  State  has  any  cognisance,  the 
only  quite  safe  and  certain  ones,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  proof 
of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  and  prevent  fraud  and 
collusion.  If  others  can  be  pointed  out  equally  enjoying  those 
advantages,  by  aU  means  let  them  be  added  to  the  list. 

Now  this  provision  would,  in  the  first  place,  at  once  en* 
franchise  large  numbers  of  the  worthiest  operatives ;  it  would 
point  out  the  mode  by  which  any  who  desired  the  franchise 
might  attain  it ;  it  would  stimulate  to  patient  economy  and  to 
cautious  investment ;  and  it  would  connect  indissolubly  in  the 
popular  mind  the  possession  of  the  franchise  with  the  possession 
of  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  which  give  an  earnest  of  fitness 
for  its  exercise.   It  would  stand  upon  the  Statute-book  as  a  pro* 
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ymion  U:^  which  we  might  quietly  point  the  attentioB  of  ,any  .wh6 
complained  of  their  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  repreaent^tion^ 
—  *  Prove  your  competency,  asd  there  is  a^elfracting  proyiso 
•  for  admitting  you.'  ..... 

But  there  is  still  another  class  of  openitLves  whose. superiority, 
and  consequent  fitness  for  the  franchise  is  still  more  iqcoun 
testibly  proved,  and  whom  the  last-named  qualification  would, 
not  always  reach,  —  those^  namely,  who  are  placed  in  authority, 
over  others.  Such  are  overlookers  in  factories  and  mines;  foremen 
and  heads  of   departments   in    iron   foundries   and  machine^ 
naaking  establishments,   head-gardeners    who    have    labourens 
under  them,  and  others  in  similar  positions*    AU  who  are  thi;us 
appointed  to  situations  of  command,  have  been. selectee}  in  yirt^^ 
of  superior  capacity,  steadiness,  integrity,  or  education;  and 
inust,  in  order  to  have  attained  such  situations,  have   givciu^ 
proof  of  mental  or  moral  qualifications  above  those  of  the  maps 
of  their  fellow-workmen.     They  qxq  precisely  the  class  whom 
we  desire  to  distinguish  from  the  rest ;   who,  as  leaders,  ai:^ 
likely  to  influence  others ;  and  whose  opinions  on  publb  ques- 
tions and  public  men  it  would  be  really  valuable  to  know-     W^ 
can  conceive  no  objection  to  conferring  the  franehise  on  this 
class,  except  the  practical  difficulty  of  defining  its  members,  and 
deciding  on  their  individual  claims.     But  these  are  matters  for 
the  management  of  the  revising  barrister :  the  same  searching 
investigation  which  determines  the  validity   of  other  claim«^ 
would  amply  suffice  to  settle  any  disputes  or  embarrassments  as 
to  these  new  ones.* 

By  these  two  provisions  we  should  place  upon  the  register 
precisely  that  portion  of  the  working  classes  whose  views  it  is 
desirable  to  know,  and  whose  claim  to  a  participation  in  the 
electoral  task  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay ;  we  should  secure  to 
the  side  of  constitutional  libertyHhe  real  chiefs  and  heads  of  the 
labouring  masses,  —  not  their  nominal,  self-appointed,  agitating 
leaders :  and  we  shall  manifest  a  bond  fide  desire  and  intention 

*  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  absence  of  specifically- 
sought  information,  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  operation  of 
most  new  legislative  enactments.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
form  a  plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  numbers  and  sort  of  men  whom 
these  two  provisions  would  admit,  or  as  to  the  working  of  any  other 
suggested  clauses.  Perhaps,  before  legislating  at  all  upon  the  subject, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  investigate 
the  probable  bearing  and  modus  operandi  of  ditferent  franchises^  botk 
actual  and  proposed.  A  mass  of  reliable  knowledge  might  thus  be 
obtained  which  would  do  much  towards  guiding  and  enlightening  our 
future  action. 
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of  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  whose  daims  to  it  on  the  score 
of  fitness  we  are  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  true  that>  though  we 
should  thus  disarm  many  of  the  arguments  of  Radicals  and 
Chartists,  and  separate  from  them  many  of  their  Parliamentary 
supporters,  and  place  Conservative  Beformers  in  a  broad,  strongs 
and  defensible  position,  —  yet,  we  should  scarcely  have  silenced^ 
nor  periiaps  altogether  met  the  demands  of  the  masses  for 
admission  to  political  power,  —  if  indeed  any  such  native,  in- 
digenous, genuine  demand  ever  took  its  rise  among  them* 
They  might  still  say,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  —  *  You 

*  hare  sdected  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise —for  participation 

*  in  your  privileges — precisely  those  members  of  our  body  who 
'  are  most  like  you  ana  least  like  us ;  who  are  most  peculiarly 

*  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  classes;  and  whose  sympathies 
'  and  connection  with  our  body  are  shown  to  be  impaired,  or  in 

*  the  way  to  be  impaired,  by  their  endeavours  to  rise  out  of  our 
^  body.  We  ask  for  representation  for  the  masses,  —  and  you 
^  ofler  representation  to  those  who  dready  differ  from  the  masses 
'in  some  essential  pmnts.  We  ask  the  franchise  for  the 
'  employed,  —  and  you  assign  it  those  who  are  stepping  into  the 
'  ranks  and  are  infected  with  the  sentiments  of  the  employers.^ 

Our  reply  to  this,  if  it  is  to  be  Batis&ct(»ry,  must  be  not  eva* 
sive,  but  direct.  That  reply  is  briefly,  an  appc^  to  the  fundamen* 
tal  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  our  Constitution,  and  at  the  very 
cflfre  of  the  national  character,  which  is  not  that  of  democratic 
equality,  but  of  distinct  and  privileged  but  open  orders.  We 
ground  our  polity  upon,  and  owe  our  safety  to,  two  great  prin- 
ciples,-*-r«^aimn^  tlie  powers  of  the  State  in  the  lumds  of  the  less 
roimerous,  but  more  select,  more  eultivated,  and  more  competent 
classes,  and,  making  ingress  into  these  classes  accessible  to  alL 
The  union  of  these  two  principles  is  safety :  their  disjunction 
would  be  injustice  and  ruin.  The  old  regime  in  France  fell  by 
denying  the  second:  the  new  rigime  has  never  been  able  to 
maintain  itself,  firom  having  negatived  the  first  Let  it  be  t>ur 
fi±ed  resolution  to  avoid  with  equal  care  either  error. 

II.  The  purification  of  our  representative  action  is  practically 
a  more  difficult  achievement  than  enlarging  its  basis.  Every 
body  avows  and  feels  that  the  franchise  is  now  possessed  by 
many  Who  on  every  ground  ought  to  be  debarred  from  such  a 
function ;  some  because  they  are  dependent,  scHne  because  they 
are  conrupt^  some  because  they  are  incompetent  through  igno- 
rance, some  because  they  are  wholly  indifferent  to  all  political 
considerations^  and  are  therefore  guided  solely  by  personal  ones. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  away  a  privilege  from  any  one 
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to  whom  it  has  once  been  granted,  except  on  actual  proof  of  delm*  ^ 
qvencj,  and  such  proof  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain.     On  the  part  o£> 
many  liberals  there  is  a  most  unphilosophic  desire  to  extend  the  * 
franchise  as  widely  as  possible^  with  a  regard  solely  to  numbers, 
and  not  at  all  to  quality.     It  was  this  feeling  wUdi  led  to  the 
interpolation  of  the  Chandos  clause,  and  the  retention  of  the  old  ; 
freemen,  in  tJie  first  Reform  Bill.     On  the  part  of  many  of  a: 
difierent  way  of  thinking  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  keep: 
upon  the  register  all  the  most  unfit  classes,  viz.  the  indiflferent, 
the  corruptible,  and  the  intimidable ;  precisely  on  account  of  their 
unfitness.     Those  who  dread  democratic  influence  and  popular' 
delusion  see  an  element  of  safety  in  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
voters  whomf  wealth  can  always  buy,  tmd  whom  power  can  always ' 
bully;  and  they  are  not  the  less  obstinate  in  tibteir  resistance  to- 
all  attempts  to  purge  away  this  body,  that  they  can  neither' 
avow  the  grounds  of  their  proceeding,  nor  discern  the  fallacious' 
nature  of  the  security  they  would  retain.     And  on  the  part  of 
the  possessors  of  the  franchise  themselves,  it  is  natural  that* 
those  who  regard  their  votes  as  a  saleable  property,  not  as  a- 
solemn  trust,  should  cling  to  them  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
avarice ;  and  they  are  sure  to  tie  down  their  representatives  to* 
the  maintenance  of  their  lucrative  and  abused  privilege.    But  as 
the  arguments  of  the  two  last  of  these  parties  cannot  be  ostensibly 
brought  forward ;  and  as  the  ground  taken  by  the  first  id  cut 
away  by  the  considerable  and  band  fide  extension  of  the  suflGrage 
which  would  form  the  basis  of  the  reform  we  are  contemplating,, 
we  may  hope  that  a  proposal  to  purify  the  constituencies  by  re- 
inoying  the  anomaly  of  the  old  freemen  might  meet  with  more 
success  than  it  hitherto  has  done.     Those  among  tibem  who  are. 
really  desirable  possessors  of  the  franchise  will  be  entitled  to  it. 
throuc'h  other  qualifications. 

Again,  we  need  most  especially  some  simple,  effectual,  inex- 
pensive, continuously-acting,  and  as  far  as  may  bcj  self-acting 
machinery  for  disfranchising  any  voters  and  any  borou^ 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  corrupt.  Had  this  been  provided  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  its 
successful  and  beneficent  operation,  and  been  steadily  and  ^con- 
scientiously worked  and  watched  over  by  the  Legislature  dncer 
and  Kad  the  conventional  morality  of  Parliament,  on  the  stAject  of 
disfranchising^Bills  been  altered  and  corrected  as  it  was  on  lite  «iJ- 
ject  of  Election  Committees^  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  a  pitch  of 
comparative  dignity  and  purity  our  constituencies  might  not  by 
this  time  have  arrived.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to  rectify  thia^ 
thoutrh  unquestionably  many  valuable  years  have  been  lort,  aiwL 
many  boroughs  have  fallen  .from  their  pristine  innoceiwe..    Twa 
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tking3  are  tequired  in  order  to  attain  the  object.  'It  must  boi 
enacted  that  any  borough  which  is  proved  before  the  appointed 
tribunal  to  be  aa  a  whole,  or  in  the  large  majority  corrupt,  or  to 
be  80  completely  under  the  influence  of  one  or  more  proprietors, 
that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  non-independence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  electors,  shall  ipsofacto^  and  systematically,  be  dis- 
franchised ;  and  if  the  appointed  tribunal  be  a  Parliamentary: 
One>  it  must  be  understood^  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  election 
committees,  that  members  must  act  judicially,  that  is,  must  obey 
their  consciences  and  respect  their  oaths.  If  this  were  arranged^ 
no  great  difficulty  would  be  found  and  no  great  expense  need  h& 
incurred  in  ascertaining  the  real  rights  of  eaoh  case ;  evidence 
to  satisfy  would  be  easily  attainable ;  and  those  who  are  cogni-» 
sant  of  Parliamentary  feeling  know  well  that  the  only  reason 
why  gentlemen  there  sometimes  act  with  the  strange  moral 
lubricity  which  so  astonishes  us  laymen  outside  is,  that  it  is 
understood  that  they  may  do  so.  Before  1835,  no  member 
hesitated  to  dbregard  his  oath  and  vote  black  white,  if  he 
chanced  to  be  balloted  on  an  election  committee,  any  more^ 
than  an  Irish  juryman  or  an  Oxford  ^Head'  hesitates  on  similar 
moral  tours-de-force :  since  that  date,  a  senator  would  lose  both 
his  reputation  and  his  self-respect  were  he  to  act  according  to 
the  past  rather  than  the  present  code  of  honour.  The  perjury 
which  was  sanctioned  by  a  common  understanding  then,  is  rcr 
pudiated  by  the  same  common  understanding  now. 

The  next  point  is  to  disfranchise  the  individual  voter  who  ha9 
betrlE^yed  his  trUf^  At  present  the  severity  of  the  penalty 
against  the  convicted  recipient  of  a  bribe  makes  convictions 
almost  unattainable.  Except  in  moments  of  the  utmost  exaspe- 
ration, men  scruj^e  to  enforce  a  fine  of  500/.  (which  in  most 
cases  would  be  absolute  ruin  or  indefinite  imprisonment)  for  tok 
offence  which  public  morality  has  not  yet  lesurned  to  regard  as  a 
very  heinous  one.  In  this,  as  in  so  mimy  other  cases,  the  ^nor« 
mity  of  the  infliction  denounced  secures  t^e  impunity  of  the  of-n 
fender.  We  see  no  objection  to  retaining  this  punishment 
against  ,the  briber ;  but  as  against  the  bribee^  we  would  substitute 
simple  disfranchisement  for  the  future,  on  sufiScient  proof  being 
adduced  in  the  Registration  Courts  to  satisfy  the  revising 
barrister.  You  wodid  thus  purify  the  r^istejf,  improve  thet 
constituency,  disarm  the  ill-doer,  and  visit  the  o^ence  with  an 
appropi^ateand  i^roportionate,  instead  of  a  vindictive  and  exces-* 
iive  penalty.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  always 
attends  the  production  of  i^tisfactory  evidence  of  bribery :  we 
are  aware  too,  that  intipiidation  is<  often  the  worse,  the  most  esf 
t^isivQ^  ^  the  iKvo^t  demoralising  evil  of  the  two,  and  tiiat  proof 
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of  this  in  individual  cases  cleat  enough  to  justify  disfranchise*^ 
nient  would  be  almost  unattainable ;  but  the  measure  we  suggest 
would  go  some  way  towards  the  purifying  purpose  we  have  in 
view ;  and  we  must  not  reject  any  means  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  not  omnipotent  or  sufficing  in  their  simple  and  unaided  ope^ 
ration.  We  must  be  content  to  achieve  our  object  by  the  curaur- 
lative  and  corroborating  aid  of  a  variety  of  agencies. 

We  know  the  reply  that  will  be  made  to  us  by  our.Badicat 
friends:— *  Why  beat  about  the  bush  for  indirect  naodes  of 
*  securing  the  free  exercise  of  the  suffr^e,  when  one  single  and 
^  obvious  mode  lies  in  your  path?  TVny  eschew  the  Ballot?^ 
We  wiQ  not  enter  on  this  vexed  question  here.  We  could  add 
nothing  new  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  m 
either  side ;  nor  could  we  urge  those  arguments  in  clearer  pr 
stronger  language  than  our  predecessors.     Without,  therefore,  t 

attempting  ^ -"he  cogent  claims  which  hp.ve  he&a  brought 

forward  on  Bret  voting, — without  urging  the  uncon- 

querable ft  ersion  to  it  which  are  the  aiguments.  pit 

minds  mor  than  logical,  but  often  far  safer  guides^, 

than  that  c  o,  from  their  delicate  tact,  and  the  unerr'^) 

ing  correct  moral  appreciations, — we  take  our  dtaod, 

on  the  poa  hi  aU  practical  men —  all  except  the  roost 

incurable  doctrinaires — will  agree;  vix,  that  if  the  object  can  be 
attained  with  tolerable  completeness  by  any  other  contrivance^ 
a  disagreeable  dilemma  and  a  hopeless  controversy  will  hav^., 
been  s^voided.  i . 

With  this  view  we  strongly  urge. the  adoption  of  a  mode xrfr 
taking  the  votes  at  Parliamentary  elections,  for  which  we  have 
the  warrant  of  a  recent  and  most  successful  precedent^  ijehidi 
would  greatly  diminish  bribery,  which  would  perceptibly  allevi* 
ate  intimidation, and  which  would  entirely  put  an  end  to  the. 
riot  and  oularage  which  so  frequently  disgrace  tibe  contests  in^^ 
our  large  eleotorsd  bodies;  which  would  enormously  lessen  th^ ' 
expense  of  elections ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  wouM  viM;uaB3r 
and  greatly  increase  the  numbers,  as  well  as  elevate  and  improve 
the  character  of  our  popular  constituencies.     The  plan  is  that 
now  practised  at  the  election  of  boards  of  guardians  and  pthear, 
parochial  contests  in  England,  and,  with  some  small  modificationa 
and  improvements,  in  Scotland.   It  consists  simply  in  taking  the 
polling  booth  to  every  electcH*,  instead  of,  as  now,  carrying  ettck 
elector  to  the  polling  booth.     A  couple  of  days  before  the  one 
appointed  for  the  election,  a  voting  paper  with  the  names  of  nB 
the  Candidates,  and  mmple  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  filling^ 
up  the  paper,  is  left  at  the  house  of  every  rate-paper;  and  aft«f 
the  lapse  of  one  clear  day,  the  paper  is  called  for  by  the  ap- 
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poinied  parish-officer.  In  Scotland  the  collector  is  provided 
with  a  box  with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  the  paper  is  dropped, 
(hj  which  any  tampering  with  the  return  is  avoided) ;  and  the 
commissioners  require  that  every  paper  shall  be  returned,  whe- 
ther filled  up  or  not,  with  the  view  of  compelling  (he  attention 
at  least  of  the  rate-payer  to  the  appeal  made  to  him,  however  he 
may  choose  to  treat  it.  These  arrangements  would  be  just  as 
applicable  to  Parliamentary  as  to  parochial  arrangements,  with 
a  very  slight  modification.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  nomination  (the  publicity  of  which  will  secure 
all  the  popular  excitement  constitutionally  desirable),  a  paper 
containing  the  names  of  the  Candidates  (and  accompanied  with 
the  addresses  they  have  put  forth)  be  left  at  the  house  of  every 
electoi*  by  a  sworn  and  appointed  officer,  who  shall  call  again 
for  the  same  the  next  day,  or  the  day  but  one  after,  as  may  be 
determined  on.  He  shall  receive  the  papers  into  a  sealed  box 
or  bag,  and  shall  deliver  them  to  the  returning  officer.  On  this 
plan  each  elector  when  he  returns  home  at  night  finds  the  im- 
portant document  awaiting  him ;  he  considers  the  merits  of  the 
Candidates,  he  reads  their  addresses,  perhaps  he  consults  his 
wife  and  family,  or  his  neighbours ;  and  then  he  places  his  name 
opposite  to  that  of  the  man  or  men  of  his  choice,  and  folds  up 
ihe  paper  ready  for  delivery  to  the  collector. 

Now,  the  manifold  advantages  of  this  plan  have  been  clearly 
shown  and  fully  set  forth  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
their  first  and  fifth  Reports.*  The  effects  which  would  flow 
from  its  adoption  in  Parliamentary  elections  are  as  follows:— 

♦  *  By  the  voting  paper  on  which  the  elector  is  to  record  his  vote 
in  his  own  handwriting  being  left  daring  one  or  two  clear  days  at  his 
residence,  he  is  enabled  to  give  his  vote  in  the  most  free  and  delibe- 
rate manner,  undisturbed  by  the  importunilies  of  canvassers,  or  the 
tumult  and  clamour  of  the  pdling  booth ;  by  the  voting  paper  being 
called  for  at  the  residence  of  the  elector  by  a  responsible  officer,  and 
by  him  being  taken  to  the  returning  officer,  the  elector  is  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  losing  his  time  and  neglecting  his  business  in  attend* 
ing  the  polling  booth ;  it  being  deemed  the  best  economy  that  one 
officer  should  attend  as  a  collector  at  the  residences  of  several  hun- 
dred voters,  rather  than  that  several  hundred  voters  should  leave 
their  homes  and  occupations  to  attend  at  the  station  of  one  officer  — 
a  poll  clerk.  By  this  mode  the  necessity  of  extraneous  expense  and 
excitement,  in  order  to  induce  bodies  of  electors  to  incur  inconve- 
nience, insults,  or  annoyances  of  various  sorts,  are  saved  to  both  par* 
ties.  Hitherto  this  mode  of  election,  which  differs  from  all  others  ia 
use  in  this  country,  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Moreover,  it  has 
continued  to  be  marked  by  the  greater  number  of  votes  being  given 
than  have  been  obtained  for  the  like  objects  under  any  other  form  of 
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First  It  would  entirely  avoid  the  riotous  proceedings  now 
80  generally  and  disgracefully  attendant  on  our  popular  contests. 
The  election-day  might  be  as  quiet  as  a  Sunday.  Disorderly 
and  ill-disposed  people  might,  if  they  pleased,  still  get  up  a  row 
on  the  nomination  day,  though  it  is  not  generally  on  these  that 
disturbances  occur;  but  as  far  as  the  polling  goes,  the  great 
occasion  for  violence  and  tumult  would  be  entirely  taken  away. 
No  more  rough  scenes  which  quiet  men  shrink  from  ;  no  more 
hootings  and  peltings  which  now  terrify  so  many  timid  men 
from  the  poll ;  no  more  broken  heads ;  no  more  interiference  of 
the  military ;  no  more  Six-mile  Bridge  affairs :  every  man 
would  be  able  to  record  his  vote  in  peace,  and  we  should  no 
longer  h^ve  to  blush  before  foreigners  for  the  disorder  attendant 
on  our  freedom. 

Secondly.  The  intimidation  practised  on  voters  by  the  dr6ad 
of  actual  violence  or  most  unpleasant  scenes  on  their  way  to  the 
polling  booth  —  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole— would  be 
entirely  defeated  and  evaded.  Intimidation  by  landlords,  by 
employers  and  by  customers  would,  it  is  true,  be  left  much 
^here  it  is  now.  But  bribery  would  be  enormously  diminished. 
Bribery  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  close  contests.  When  tb^ 
mftjority  is  pretty  decidedly  against  a  candidate,  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  bribe :  when  the  majority  is  decidedly  in  his  favour 

election.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  contested  elections 
the  number  of  votes  polled  have  been  more  than  trebled,  which  w4 
c^sider  equivalent  to  the  relieving  of  all  the  additional  votes  from 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  previously  attendant  on  the  exercise  olthe 
^ra^c^ise.  tv^he  expense  in  the  larger  parishes  was  greatly  below 
,that  of  the  ordinary  elections  by  poll.  Nevertheless,  wei  baye  fpun4 
that  the  e^peijipe  of  the  fi^st  election  ^rrangemeiits  might  be  advan- 
tage^usly  reducedl^  and  several  inconveniencfeis  sustained  in  the  larger 
parishes  obviated. 

?  r  The  expense,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  fairly,  except  in  re? 
feren(%  to  the  savings  effected  by  the  new  mode  of  tailing  the  vote^^ 
in  one  parish,  where  the  election  was  severely  contested,  there  wert 
IX]|,000  persons  whose  votes  were  taken.  One  with  another,  not  lesfl^ 
perhaps,  than  half  a  day  would  be  consumed  by  «  voter  in  quittmg 
his  occupation  to  go  to  the  polling  booth,  give  his  vote,  andji^turo, 
which  was  necessary  before  thcipas^ing  of  the  Poor  Lawj  Am^^ment 
A<^ ;  one  with  another,  the  value  of  the  time  cojosumed  by  each  yptqr 
would,  perhaps,  be  under  estimated  at  half-a-crown.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  time  required  from  the  voters  would  not  therefore  be  less 
than  1,250/.  In  registering  new  claims,  and  in  the  formation  of  t 
pew  machinery,  mudi  expense  was  incurred ;  but  the  permanent  ex» 
pense  of  printing  the  voting  papers,  and  other  incid^tal  chaises  foc 
ppx^ipleting  the  dection,  would  probably  not  exceed  100^^ 
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•it  would  be  saperfluous.  It  is  where  the  resiilt  is  doubtful,  and 
rwhere  a  certain  number  of  purcfaaseable  votes  will  turn  the 
scale,  that  corruption  is  resorted  to.  Now,  in  many  cases,  this 
is  not  ascertainable  till  far  on  in  the  day,  when  the  course  that 
matters  are  taking  is  known  by  the  publication  of  the  hourly 
lists.  Accordingly,  the  great  proportion  of  the  bribery  is  actually 
|)erpetrated  in  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  number  of 
votes  which  remain  to  be  polled  can  be  pretty  accurately 
known.  But  by  the  proposed  mode  of  taking  the  votes,  all 
this  would  be  avoided.  No  one  would  have  the  least  idea  how 
the  election  was  going  till  the  returning  officer  opened  his 
papers  and  cast  up  his  columns  at  the  close  of  the  poll.  If, 
therefore,  a  candidate  was  disposed  to  bribe  he  must  bribe 
a  couple  of  days  beforehand,  when  he  would  be  very  much  in 
4he  dark  as  to  whether  he  was  not  throwing  away  both  his 
jQoney  and  his  conscience  gratuitously  or  ineffectually. 

Thirdly.  The  cost  of  elections  would  be  enormously  cur- 
tailed. Even  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  expenses,  those  of 
the  polling  booths,  poll  clerks,  and  check  clerks,  would  be 
coaasiderabTy  reduced.  Instead  of  the  staff  now  required,  no 
one  would  be  needed  except  the  one  returning  officer  and  the 
representatives  of  the  several  candidates  who  might  wish  to  be 
present  as  a  check  upon  him,  and  the  distributors  and  collectors 
of  the  voting  papers.  From  six  to  twenty  men,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  borough,  might  do  the  whole  work.  But  the. 
gr^t  expei^  of  election  is  the  carrying  the  electors  up  to  the- 
poll,  and  keeping  open  public-houses  and  committee-rooms  for 
;  collecting  them  previously.  They  are  generally  taken  up  in 
carriages,  and,  according  to  the  testinaony  of  experienced  elec- 
tioneering agents,  80  out  of  every  100  voters  «re  taken  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  Candidate  for  whom  they  vote;  The  time 
is  past  when  5P,000i  or  60,000/.  used  to  be  spent  at  once  at 
this  pastime ;  but  even  now  the  evil  is  often  most  enormous.  In 
one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  the  cost  of  the  last  election 
was  about  12,000/.,  though  only  8000  voters  were  polled, — 
being  an  expense  of  thirty  shillings  a  head.  By  the  plan  pro- 
posed nearly  the  whole  of  this  wasteful  outlay  would  be 
avoided.  i 

But  this  is  net  all.  We  must  add  to  the  cost  of  elections  the 
loss  of  time,  and  of  the  earnings  of  time,  by  all  the  industrious- 
voters  of  whatever,  rank,  whose  day  is  broken  in  upon,  and 
generally  wholly  lost,  by  going  up  to  the  poll.  Considering 
their  numbers,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  we  cannot 
.estimate  the  average  logs  to  the  electors,  from  the  interruption 
of  their  regular  avocations,  ^t  less  than  five  shillings  for  the  day 
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^  half  daj  wasted.  Strike  off  from  the  500^060  vdteni  behui^ 
ing  to  the  contested  plaees,  the  idleirhose  th&e  isxif  no  Takie^ 
and  to  the  millicm  of  money  whieh  a  general  election  is  ealcn- 
lated  to  cost  the  Candidates^  you  mast  add  about  125,0004 
sterling  morie  whioh  it  costs  to  the  Constituents. 

Fourthly.  You  would  add  almost  incalculably  to  the  number 
of  voters,  t.  <?.  of  those  who  recorded  their  votes.  We  showed 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  there  was  great  reason  for  believing 
that  of  those  possessed  of  the  suffrage  not  more  than  from  ^59 
to  60  per  cent,  took  the  trouble  to  exercise  it,  at  least  in  the 
larger  constituencies;  and  we  have  since  had  sent  to  ua  a  8iaie<- 
vaent  of  the  number  who  voted  in  the  contests  on  the  last 
election,  which  fully  confirms  our  estimatp.  We  believe  it  to 
be  accurate,  and  we  annex  it  in  a  note*>  in  order  that  ajuy  on0 


*  A  Table  showing  the  Nuhbeb  oj  Counties  and  Boboughs  in  Bngi«av]>9 
Wales,  and  Scotland,. in  which  Contested  Elections  have  takejc 
place;  the  Number  of  Voters  on  the,  Eegister;  and  in  ro^nP 
numbers  the  number  of  voters  polled  : — 


Names  of  Boronghs 

No.  of 

Nctjf 
Votws 

Names  of  Boroughs 

No.  of 
Voters 

liefer 

Pon^n 

and  Counties  in 

°th"°° 
Register, 

Polled  in 

»nd  Counliies  in 

on  the 
Register. 
1851— 1S52. 

which  ContesU 

round 

which  Contests 

occorred 

Nttmbers, 
,1852. 

octiirred* 

Nuniacrs, 

English  Boroughs. 

EN0LIS9  Boroughs. 

Andover 

241 

160 

Cockermouth 

354 

»)0 

Aylesbury    - 

1,417 

900 

Colchester    -       ^ 

l,2d8 

ivlM 

Barnstable    - 

771 

700 

Dartmouth   - 

a02 

asi 

Bath    . 

3,278 

2,300 

Derby  -        -      .  - 

2,448 

s^stoo 

Bedford 

910 

800 

Devonport    - 

2,407 

i,n)0 

Berwick 

78! 

flOO 

Dorchester  - 

4^ 

«40* 

Beverley       .. 

1,406 

1,000 

Dover  *.        -        - 

2,064^ 

.i^nw 

Bewdley 

390 

320 

Dudley 

913 

€81 

Blackburn    - 

1,258 

1,200 

Durham 

1,157 

i,ood 

Bodmin 

367 

320 

Evesham 

349 

25$ 

Bolton  *.        .        . 

M71 

MOO 

Exeter  -        •        - 

^^V 

«/)iOO 

Boston  •        ^        . 

987 

900 

Finsbury       - 

20,026^ 

9^00 

Bradford 

1,083 

2,400 

Gateshead     - 

711 

500 

Bridport 

524 

400 

Gloucester    - 

1,621 

1,500 

Bridgnorth   - 

717 

600 

Grantham     » 

774'. 

DO0 

Bridgewatfjr  - 

688 

'400 

Greenwich    - 

6,308 

4,000 

Brighton 

3,675 

'      3,000 

Grimsby 

861 

63$ 

Bristol 

12,543 

8,000 

Guildford     - 

648 

«10 

Bury    - 

959 

882 

Halifax 

1,200^ 

1,000 

Bury  St  Edmunds 

741 

.     700 

272 

Ji50 

Cambridge    - 

1,984 

1,500 

Hastings 

1,090 

^00 

Canterbury  - 

1,874 

1,200 

Hereford 

1,0131 

TOP 

Carlisle 

1,134 

900 

Hertford 

686 

«)0 

Chatham 

1,371 

1.108 

Honiton 

287 

S80 

Cheltenham  - 

2,400 

1,968 

Huddersfield- 

1,364 

\^t 

Clitheroe       - 

448 

409 

Hull     -        .        - 

5,221 

4,000 

Cirencester  • 

434 

400 

Hythe  -       * 

86G 

610 
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who  has.  the  eppdviumllj  vassj  'irectfy'  it  ia  hk  -own  6^u»e  «r 
iocalitj.    Erem  this  it  itppears  that  tiie  Tegk^red  voters  in  jjl 


Names  of  Boroughs 

and  Counties  in 

irbSch  Oonieite 

occurreflf 


Xidderminster 

iL^eds  - 
Leicester  *    - 
.Leominster   ^ 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Liverpool  '   - 
'London 
L3rnie  Regis  - 
Lndloif         » 
Lyodngton   - 
LvnH   * 
Jkuicclesfield  • 
Mandiester  - 
Maidstone     - 
Maiden 
Malmesbary 
Marlow 

Ifewcastle-on-Tyne 
liewcastle-im-Lyme 
2feirark   •     • 
Newport 
•Northampton 
Norwich      <* 
Nottingham  - 
Oldham 
Peniyn 
PeterboioiigiL 
Pljrmouth     • 
Pontefract    - 
^Preston 
Reading       •* 
Reigate 
Ripon  - 
Rochdale 
Rochester     - 
Rye     - 
8t  Ives 
Salisbury 
Scarboroii^ 


Shrewsbury  - 
SoothamptoA 
Southwark   - 


No.  of 
Voters  on 

the 
Register, 

No.  of 
Voter. 

Polled  in 
round 

Numbers, 

1.338 

1,500 

495 

398 

24^ 

'   226 

l«,181 

6,000 

1^93 

1,100 

6,46a 

3,400 

3;85d 

2,700 

551 

400 

836 

550 

1,363 

1,300 

17,433 

11,000 

20,728 

7,500 

309 

271 

450 

400 

338 

140 

1,176 

900 

1,058 

1,000 

13,921 

9,000 

1,751 

1,400 

845 

700 

800 

265 

354 

340 

5,2i» 

4,000 

1,090 

800 

867 

600 

707 

500 

2,263 

1,500 

5,390 

B,500 

5,260 

2,400 

1,890 

1,600 

906 

700 

518 

400 

2,482 

1^00 

684 

550 

2,854 

2,400 

1,399 

1,100 

228 

176 

353 

270 

1,160 

904 

1,269 

1,000 

562 

448 

578 

274 

680 

450 

805 

700 

5,322 

3,500 

1,666 

1,500 

2,419 

1.700 

9,458 

5,000 

<Ka»w»  of  Boroughi 

9X\A  Counties  in 

which  (;on«Mt8 

occurred. 


l^iQUaKBpBOfTQSi^ 

South  Shields 
Stafford 
Stockport     - 
S^keron-TiTent 
Stroud  - 
Sunderland  - 
Taunton    •  - 
Tavistock     -r 
Tewkesbury 
Totness 

Towei"  Hamlets     - 
Truro  - 
Tynemouth  - 
Wakefidd     - 
Wallingford  - 
Warwick      - 
Wells  - 
Westbury     - 
Westminster  - 
Weymouth   - 
Whitby 
Wigan  - 
Wilton 
Winchester  - 
Windsor      * 
Worcester    - 
Wycombe     - 
Yannoa^     *• 
York   - 

Total      - 

Scotch  Borough^. 
Aberdeen 
Ayr  Boroughs 
Edinburgh    - 
Falkirk 
Glasgow 
Greenock 

Haddington  Barghs 
Kilmarnock  - 
Leith   - 
Paisley 

Stirling  District 
Wick  Burgh 
Wigton  District 

Total      - ' 


No.  of 
Voters  on 

the 
Register, 
1851—1852. 


925 

1,246 

1,341 

1,778 

1,328 

1,973 

790 

349 

370 

371 

23,534 

607 

833 

850 

428 

723' 

325 

314 

14,883 

679 

454 

71ft 

219 

788 

712 

2,290 

364 

1,249 

4,133 


317,687 


4»547 

1,039 

6,230 

1,905 

15,502 

1,164 

642 

1,380 

1,567 

1,342 

1,097 

699 

400 

37,514 


No.  of 

Voter* 
Pollfdin 

round 
Numbers, 

>862. 


489 

1,100 

1,200 

1,600 

900 

1,400 

750 

300, 

300 

350 

12,000 

450 

674 

684 

344 

700 

250 

283 

8,000 

600 

424 

650 

151 

600 

400 

1,700 

300 

1,000 

2,500 


202,430 


1,160 

667 

3,500 

1,388 

5,000 

719 

497 

918 

1,052 

780 

409 

435 

279 

16,804 
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Representative  Mefarm,  ^ 


Oet 


Ae  contested  places  reacbed  5079I92,  wlnle  those  WW  recorded 
ih^  votes  did  not  exceed  a  12,289,  or  about  60- per -cent,  of 
the  whole.  Now,  were  the  plan  of  voting  papers  adopted,  and 
I  were  these  papers,  as  in  Scotland,  returnable  whether  filled  up 
or  not,  every  one  would  vote  except  those  who  had  some  dis- 
itinct  and  positive  motive  for  abstaining.  Those*  who  now  do 
not  vote  because  it  takes  them  away  from  their  business,  or 
because  it  would  lose  them  a  day's  work  or  ^  chance  customer^ 
or  because  they  are  lazy,  or  because  they  do  not  like  to  en- 
counter a  hot  crowd^  or  a  noisy  and  possibly  hostile  mob,  would 
then  be  left  without  any  excuse  for  such  unpatriotk)  abnegation 
of  their  functions.  But  we  are  not  left-  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  change  would  produce  on  the  numbers  who 
exercise  the  franchise.  In  parochial  contests  the  number  has 
often  irMed  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  plan.  In  one 
union,  of  which  the  return  is  now  before  us,  the  numbers  polled 
on  the  old  system  in  1847,  on  an  oceasion  of  great  parish 
interest,  when  very  con^derable  efforts  were  made  on  both 


Namei  of  Boroughs 
and  CoiiMiei  in 
ivhich  ConteiU 
occurred.     . 

No:of 

Voter. 

on  the 

R(>griter, 

1851— ISBS. 

No.  of 

VotfTM 

Polled  in 

round 

Kuml)eri, 

1852. 

^amei  of  Boroughi 
and  G<>i]ntiet  m 
ivhich  Contesti 
occurred. 

Noiof 

Voteri 

on  the 

Rf'gitter, 

1851^1852. 

Vc'tert 
Polledin 

round 
Numben, 

1852. 

Welsh  Boroughs. 
Brecknock    -        <• 
Cardiff      ,  - 
Cardigan  District  « 
Carnarrron    - 
Denbigh  District  ^ 
HaTeifordwest      -* 
Momtgomery  pistr. 

Total      - 

English  Covmties. 
Berkshire     - 
Backinghamshire  ^ 
ComiraU,  Eaat     ^ 
Cumberland,  East- 
Essex,  North         ^ 
Essex,  South  '       - 
Otoncester,  West  - 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Kent,  East   - 
Kent,  West  - 
Middlesex    -        ^ 
Norfolk,  West 
«oithamirton^  S.   - 

.886 
96S 

.849 

.861 
853 

.68? 
1.003 

261 
Q50 
717 
645 
690 
498 
-    .785 

Ekgush  Counties. 
Moithu]Aberisnd,N 

Oxfordshire  - 
Somerset,  East      « 
Surrey,  East         ^ 
Surney,  Weat..      « 
Warwickshire,  N.  - 
Wilts,  South 

.  Total      - 
Scotch  County. 

Denhighshife        -^ 

Total  Boroughs:— 
England^Wales,! 

and  Scotland  J 
Total  Counties: — 
;  Bngland»W|des,"l 

and  Scotland  y 

Orand  Total     -^ 

3tlU 

.-  .M69 

6,198 

10,140 

8^97 
5,287 
34256 

%«8D 
4,000, 
.     3,000 
5,800 
4,600 
2,6«D 
4,500 
2,500 

5i55l 

4,476 

141j756^ 

84^yiaO 

5;i29 
5,659 
5,694 
5,351 
5,715 
5,819 
8,685 
6,972 
5,268 

r,ii9 

^,$79 

14,610 

8,216 

5,869 

3,000 
'2,000 
8,500 
8,700 
2,800 
8,800 
5,000 
5,000 
•     3,500 
4,800 
4,600 
8,000 
4,200 
1,900 

.^788 

479 

3^901 

3,000 

36(r,752 
146,44^ 

223,710 

507,192 

aia,s8t 

< 
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iB32.  Immense  Benqfits  qf  proposed  Plan.  ASl 

indeS)  were  j531  againsfc  497,  or  a  total  of  1028.  In  1852,  under 
4he  new  plan,  the  correBponding  numbers  were  742  against  596> 
A)r  1338. 

i  But,  J{fihlyy  a  still  more  important  point  would  be  gained. 
The  new  votes  —  those  which  are  now  lost,  but  would  then  be 
^ven-^  would  belong  to  precisely  the  members  of  the  constitur 
enoy  whose  votes  we  most  desire  to  get^  —  viz.  the  industrious^ 
ihe  quiet,  the  retiring  and  the  moderate.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  votes  now  seldom  recorded  are  those  of  men  of  business 
merchants,'  manufacturers,  bankers  and  tradesmen,  —  who  will 
not  or  cannot  leave  their  work,  but  who  would  vote  as  they 
went  home,  if  the  polling  booth  ky  in  their  way,  and  was  kept 
Qijfea .  after  business  hours.  In  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glase 
gow,.the  number  of  votes  tl^ua  lost  is  immense.  We  heard  <^ 
<me  ease  at  the  last  election  where  800  electors  of  this  descrip^ 
tion,  who  had  ddayed. till  the  deventh  hour,  came  too  late^.and 
(Were  shut  out.  In  London  tiiis  is  one  c<Hkstant  cause  of  the 
(unall  proportion  of  the  registered  eleetors  which  decides  the  con<- 
jbests.  Now,  it  is  very  well  to  say  that  men  who  are  thus  Ian- 
guid  and  lukewarm  in  the  disehai^e  of  their  electoral  functions 
do  not  desemre  to  possess  them :  this  is  true  enough ;  but  these 
are  just  the  men  whom  it. is  desirable,  for  the  good  of  the 
jcxmntry,  shotdd  possess  them,  and  should  exercise  diem  too^  -r 
end  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  to  make  the  exermse  of  them  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
idle,  the  exciteable,  tha  passionate,  the:  bribable,  will  vote  fast 
enough :  we  must  smooth  the  path  rto  the  poll  for  those  whose 
counteracting  influence  the  welfare  of  the  State  requires.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  final  .and  most  pregnant  observation,  that 
Ae  more  we  can  seeure  the  actual  action  of  these  men,  the  Um$ 
important  and  preponderating  in  an  election  do  the  lower  class  of 
voters^  the  bribable  and  the  corruptible^  become,  and  the  .miOT$ 
^ecHoe  and  fatal  is  .tike  blow  you  have  struck  at  both  bribery  and 
intimidation* 

..  ildistiy.  The  plan  would  effect  the  veaey  desirable  aim  <^ 
squaiising  electoral  action  in  times  of  excitement  and  in  times  dP 
indifference  and  stagnaticm.  Under  ^he  existing  system,  in 
periods  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  when  mens'  reascm  and  good 
sense  may  be>  expected  to  be  paramount  because  their  passions 
Hre  comparatively  dormant,  and  when,  therefore,  the  opinions  of 
our  people  would  be  unusually  valuable  because  tmusually 
deliberate  and  sober,  it  is  next  to  imposi^ble  to  persuade  any 
considerable  number  of  them  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  recording 
their  votes..  But  on  all  more  turbulent  and  angry  occasipns^ 
ivhen  some  popular  cry.  has  .beea  sent  forth,  or. some  efademie 
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|)rojudIce  mroused,  when  men  ave  bKnded  by  pi^nlo  or  wdJf^ed  by 
delusion,  pr  rendered  forions  by  sufferitig  •^  £Mr  kuger  numbers 
flock  to  the  poll,  and  those  \dbo  go  there  are,  many  of  them^ 
precisely  the  men  who,  as  far  as  the*  object  of  a  calm  decision  is 
concerned,  it  is  specially  important  should  stay  away,  ^'tiie 
new  mode  of  voting,  on  the  contrary,  the  exer^se  of'  llie  elec^ 
toral  function  would  be  made  so  easy,  that  the  minimum:  of 
motive  and  of  conscience  wonld  suffice  to  aeoure  it;  attA  we 
might  count  on  a  nearly  equal  number  of  votes,  ue.  an  eqtndly 
general  expressicm  of  publio  sentiment «— whatever  were  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  dieotion  tocdc  plaee. 

We  have  then  here  a  plan  whidi  is  no  new  or  rash  expert* 
ment;  which  has  been  in  operation  for  many  yeffirs  wkh  ei^d 
benefit  in  a  case  with  which  th^  analogy  ia  nearly  perfect  t: 
which  will  increase  the  number  of  actual  electors  nearly  as  much 
as  most  Liberals  can  hope  for;  which  wiU  raUe  the  clois  ettut 
improve  the  character  of  the  voters  almost  as^  muchad'we  coald 
4eaire ;  which  will  give  us  the  judgixient  of  the  'constitoencaes 
in  their  cooler  as  w^  as  in  their  wilder  moods;  which  wtt 
greatly  diminish  both  the  motives  to  bribery  and  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  bribable;  which  will  put  an  end  to  election 
riots  and  disturbances ;  whieh  will  materially  mitigate  6ne  sort 
of  intimidation,  and  wholly  preclude  another;  and  which  wiQ 
80  reduce  the  expense  of  ejections  as  to  reader  Parliameiit  no 
longer  accessible  exclusively  to  the  wealthy  and  the  wastef^.' 
Kay  more.  It  would  not  only,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the 
motives  for  having  recourse  to  the  ballot ;  b«t  it  is  im  arrange* 
ment  on  which  secrecy  might,  if  found  necessary,  and  wl^e^ 
found  necessary,  be  easily  engrafted.  In  any  case  where  ioA^ 
midation  was  known  to  be  habitnaUy  practised  to  euch  aH 
extent  as  to  vitiate  the  geninneness  of  the  election,  foi  orde^ 
emanating  from  the  designated  authority  (say,  the  Speaker  or 
the  Privy  Council)  could  swear  the  returmng  officer  and  his 
two  assessors  to  secrecy,  and  the  object  is  attained  *t  once,  pr^ 
hac  vice,  and  in  hoc  loeoJ^     The  only  parties  finom  whom  we 

*  Practical  difficulties  in  working  the  plan  may  no  doubt  be  sug- 
gested ;  but  for  all  these  experience  would  soon  suggest  reme^saise. 
Domiciliary  intimidation  in  the  filling  up  of  the  papers  might,  by  • 
simply  reducing  the  time  between  the  delivery  and  tbe  coUectiim  ii 
them,  be  made  to  require  such  a  staff  of  bullies  as  would  render  it 
practically  impossible.  Attested  marks  must  be  allowed  at  fint^  aiid 
might  give  rise  to  some  abuse ;  but  the  number  of  tbose  who  eoald 
not  write  their  names  would  yearly  diminish ;  and  ere  long  the  refusal 
to  accept  marks  in  lieu  of  signatures  might  form  a  simply  sdif-acting, 
and  justifiable  educational  condition.    But.  the  mode  of  meetii^  all 
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loitidp^ie  any  oppositioa  to  the  plan  proposed^  kre^Jlrst,  tl)0 
routiniersi  to  whom  Miytfaing  novel  is  startling^  and  ehockingy— 
but  their  hoatiUty,  time  raid  reflection  will  wear  away;  — 
secondly f  the  oomipters  and  corruptible  of  every  class  —  elec- 
tioneering agentSy  freemen,  publicans,  and  other  sinners-^ those 
who  sell  votes  and  those  who  buy  them,  mid  those  who  profit 
Bodireetly  by  the  neftrions  accompaniments  of  an  election ;  but 
the  opposition  of  these  men  has  this  inherent  impotence  about 
it,  th^t  it  cannot  be  arrayed  in  a  decorous  or  presentable  shape ; 
-^  thirdly,  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  elections  ought  to  be 
costly  by  way  of  giving  appropriate  influence  to  wealth  alid 
rank;  but  this  argument,  again,  cannot  be  paraded  in  the  face 
of  day ;  4ind,  Jastly,  those  radical!  politicians  who  believe  (and 
piphably  with  reason)  that  the  additional  votes  obtained  by  the 
fi^tervtion  will  not  be.  recorded  in  their  favour.  Whether  the 
hostility  of  these  cksses  can,  or  ought  to  weigh  one  atbm  in  the 
scale  when  set  against  su(&  an  array  of  beneficial  consequences 
as  we  have  devdoped  —  vHrich  would  make  this  single  measure 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  greater  Bcform  Bill  than  the  firsts 
•^it  will  be^for  the  Nation,  when  appealed  to,  to  decide. 

IIL  The  timd  p<ttnt  which  would  demand  attention  in  a 
re&mn  of  ;©ux  representative  system  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
re-'disiribution  of  members,  wilii  a  view  to  their  better  assign- 
ment among  diffisr^t  interests  and  difierent  divisions  of  the 
countvy.  The  great  comj^aint  among  the  more  advanced  of 
the  liberal  party,,  on  this  Imnch  of  the  subject,  respects  the  dis- 
propoirtionate  rQi»*e8entation  of  small  towns,  the  retention,  as 
pazliamentiury  boroughs,  of  places  endrely  <nr  predominantly 
under  the  influence  of  individual  proprietors,,  and  the  non- 
observance  of  any  fixed  relation  between  population,  or  pro- 
perty>  and-repares^tation.  How,  on  a  careful  review  of  the 
Buljee^  we  are  bound  to  say  tiiat  the  current  notions  on  these 
Bul^cts  appear  to  ue  to  have  been  hastily  taken  up,  and,  while 
containing  an  undoubted  element  both  of  sound  doctrine  and  of 
true  fact,  to  contain  much  exaggeration  also.  Fortunately  a 
recent  return  made  to  Parliament  (No.  441.)  enables  us  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  considerations  which  may,  perhaps,, 
modify  the  opinions  some  of  them  have  hitherto  entertained. 

these  minutifld,  and  of  perfecting  the  mechanical  arrangements,  is  one 
of  the  points,  to  which  such  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  we  have 
already  suggested  would  naturally  direct  its  attention.  When  the 
principle  of  the  thing  has  once  been  cordially  adopted,  there  will 
always  be  found  men  of  practical  experience  to  devise  the  requisite 
machinery. 
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'  Tn  th^^rs^  place,  it  may  be  cotioeded  at  onee  that  if  popida^ 
tion,  2.  e.  mere  numbers,  ought,  or  was  ever  intended,  to  form 
the  basis  of  representation,  it  is  strangely  set  at  nought  in  our 
existing  arrangements.  But  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  distribution  of  members  according  to  population,  and 
then  reflect  if  we  are  prepared  to  approve  such  a  result  as 
equitable,  or  desire  it  as  beneficial.  At  present  in  England  we 
have  186  cities  and  boroughs  scattered  over  the  country,  retum-r 
ing  321  members.  If  population  were  our  guide  in  the  assign-^ 
ment  of  these  members,  one  half  of  these,  or  163,  would  be 
ifeturned  by  only  20  towns;  of  which  20  towns  3  would  bo 
in  Lancashire,  4  in  Yorkshire,  and  8  would  be  Metropolitan^ 
i  e.  either  in  Middlesex,  or  close  to  it  (as  Southwark  and  Green-* 
wich).  Or,  129  borough  members,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  whok^ 
would  be  returned  by  3  counties.  Again :  Sixty-nine  county 
divisions  now  return  144  kni^ts  of  the  shire.  If  population  be 
taken  as  our  basis  (throwing  out  the  represented  towns),  9  of 
these  divisions  would  return  43  members,  or  nearly  one-third 
pf  the  whole.  Of  these  9,  3,  viz.  Middlesex,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  (West  Riding),  would  return  28  knights,  «? 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sent  by  all  England :  that  is, 
of  the  total  465  members  (Knights  and  Burgesses)  returned  by 
England,  three  counties  would  elect  157,  or  more  than  ofie-ihxrd 
of  the  whole.  A  result  which  surely  is  scarcely  defensible  in 
theory^  nor  could  be  endured  in  practice. 

Secondly.  At  present  we  may  be  said  to  have  three  distinct 
sorts  of  constituencies, — counties,  small  boroughs,  and  cities  ot 
large  towns.  Each  of  these  classes  has  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  own.  Now,  reckoning  as  small  boroughs  those  under 
10,000  inhabitants,  we  have, — 

69  counties  (or  divisions) 

with  a  population*  of  9,770,000;  returning  144  members. 
114  large  towns        -        -    6,660,000  „         206        „ 

72  small  towns        -        •        480,000  „         116        „ 

From  this  comparison  it  would  appear  that  the  large  towna 
have  their  full  share  of  the  representation ;  since,  if  we  add  tha 
small  boroughs  to  the  counties,  on  the  supposition  of  their  return^ 
ing  a  somewhat  similar  class  of  members  and  containing  a  8om&« 
what  similar  constituency,  the  comparison  would  stand  thus4--<"->- 

Population.      Members. 
Counties  and  small  boroughs      -        -    10,250,000        259        ' 
Large  towns  and  cities      -        -        -      6,660,000        206 

*  Exclusive  of  represented  towns. 
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whereas  the  proper  arlthmetioai  proportion  for  the  cities  would 
be  169  instead  of  206. 

Nor,  thirdly,  Ai  we  remark  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
population  reside  in  small  towns,  does  the  number  of  115  mem- 
bers seem  so  undue  an  assignment  to  this  elass  of  the  commu-^ 
nity,  who  are  In  some  respects  a  characteristic  class,  differing  alike 
from  the  ptirely  rural,  and  the  stirrings  and  energetic  city  popu- 
lation^ It  is  customary  with  the  more  extreme  reformers  to 
declaim  thus :  *  What  a  scandal  that  Honiton,  with  only  3500 

*  inhabitants,  should  return  as  many  members  as  Liverpool,  with 

*  376,000;  and  Arundel,  with  2750,  as  many  aa  Salford,  with, 
^  85,000.'  But  the  apparent  scandal  is  wonderfully  mitigated, 
if  not  altogether  removed,  when  W€i  observe  that  every  Liver- 
pool and  every  Salford  is  represented,  but  only  three  out  of  60 
Honitons,  and  only  one  out  of  90  Arundels.  Every  town  with 
more  than  25,000  inhabitants  is  represented,  but  the  eiyhty-'Six 
towns  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants,  with  an  aggregate 
po^mlation  of  227,000,  have  only  one  member  among  them  ;  of 
lScLQ  fifty-eight  towns,  with  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  and 
aa  i^gregate  population  of  212,000,  only  three  are  represented; 
of  the  fortyrfour  towns,  with  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants,  and 
an  aggregate  population  of  199,000,  only  nine  are  represented; 
and  so  on.  The  member  for  Honiton  and  the  member  for 
Arundel — if  regarded,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  representing  all 
the  unrepresented  towns  of  that  size  and  sort, — have  a  con-* 
stituency  as  numerous  as  that  of  Birmingham  and  Southwark. 

Fourthly.  Nor,  if  we  can  once  shake  ourselves  free  from 
the  foreign  idea  that  mere  numbers  ought  to  be  taken  as  thef 
basis  of  our  representative  arrangements,  does  the  distribution 
of  members  among  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts 
appear  nearly  as  unfavourable  to  the  former  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  it  to  be,  and  of  condemning  it  for  being. 
For  instance,  we  find  that  the  four  preeminently  agricultural 
counties  of  Bedford,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Essex,  return  only 
33  members,  while  the  four  preeminently  manufacturing 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  the  West 
Siding,  have  64  members  assigned  to  them  as  their  share. 
Cases  exist,  no  doubt,  which  must  be  prompdy  rectified,  of 
indefensible  inequality;  such  as  Devonshnre,  which  has  22 
xepres^itatiTes,  and  Wiltshire,  which  has  18.  But  passing 
over  these  two  instances,  and  comparing  the  electoral  strength 
ef  the  more  indiratrial,  concentrated,  and  energetic  populations 
(among  whidi  the  reforming  demand  is  supposed  to  be  most 
loudly  heard),  with  that  of  the  rural  and  quiet  districts  (which 
it:is  proposed  still  further  to  weaken),  we  find  t^at  ten  of  the 
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largest  counties  of  the  former  class  return  143  members,  and  tm. 
of  the  latter  only  104.     Thus: — 


Lancashire 
West  Riding      - 
Sussex 
Stadbrdshire 
Middlesex  - 
Northumherland 
Cheshire    - 
Durham     - 
Nottingham 
Warwickshire     - 


26 
18 
18 
17 
14 
11 
10 
10 
9 
10 

143 


Hampshire 

Somerset   • 

Lincoln 

Dorset 

Oxford       - 

Northampton 

Herefordshire 

Hertford    - 

Huntingdon 

Essex 


16 

15. 

13 

14 

9 

8 

7 

7 

5 

10 

104 


Although,  therefore,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
dealing  vigorously  with  the  case  of  small  boroughs,  our  opinion : 
is  not  grounded  on  the  alleged  unfairness  of  allowing  them  their 
due  share  in  the  representation.  If  their  constituencies  were  in 
general  pure  and  independent,  or  any  secure  plan  of  making . 
tiiem  so  could  be  devised,  we  should  regard  them  as  an  important 
and  valuable  element  in  our  constitutional  system.  But  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  notoriously  imdeserving  of  the 
franchise,  and  those  who  know  them  best  are  least  disposed  to 
undertake  their  defence.  The  plan  of  combining  a  number  of 
them  into  one  constituency  would  be  futile  or  beneficial  accord- 
ing to  the  details  of  each  individual  case.  If  a  close  or  a  rotteft 
borough  were  amalgamated  with  an  open  or  a  manufacturing 
town,  much  advantage  might  possibly  result ;  if  two  or  three 
corrupt  or  manageable  constituencies  merely  united  their  iniqui- 
ties, the  evil  of  the  existing  state  of  things  would  only  be  spread 
further  and  rooted  faster.  We  should  propose,  therefore,  at. 
once  to  reduce  the  61  boroughs  with  fewer  than  500  electors, 
and  now  returning  91  members,  to  one  representative  eacL 
This  would  leave  thirty  seats  to  be  disposed  of. 

In  case  of  gross  and  general  bribery,  or  clear  dependenoe, 
being  proved  against  any  of  these  constituencies  before  the  tri- 
bunsd  already  hinted  at,  'it  should  be  disfranchised,  and  its 
elective  right  transferred  to  such  other  towns  as  Parliament 
Daight  appoint.  By  this  enactment  a  strong  motive  would  be 
given  to  pure  and  decorous  elections,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a. 
standing  provision  will  have  been  made  for  the  purgation  of  the 
anomalies  and  impurities  of  our  system,  and  for  the  gradual  en- 
franchisement of  rising  cities.  Thirty  seats,  however,  would  be 
at  once  at  the  disposal  of  the  reforming  Legislature.  Two  of 
these  we  propose  to  allot  to  the  London  university^  one  to 
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(jrlasgow,  and  one  to  Edinburgh,  «s  an  act  of  just  liberality 
and  popular  concession,  but  also  as  a  means  of  opening  an  access 
to :  Parliament  for  that  class  of  men  who  are  by  opinions  or 
habits  ^jinsuited  to  popular  constituencies,  but  who,  neverthelessi 
-would  make  most  valuable  senators,  and  from  whom  their 
fcwroer  resource,  close  boroughs,  has  been  cut  away.  The 
remaining  twenty-six  seats  we  "would  deal  with  in  a  somewhat 
novel  manner. 

"  There  are  individuals  who  tinder  our  present  system  either 
do  not  find  seats  in  Parliartient,  or  find  them  with  much  diffi- 
culty, or  obtain  them  only  at  the  cost  of  some  injurious  fetters, 
or  SOine  suppression  or  modification  of  their  real  views,  some 
di^mage,  therefore,  both  to  the  purity  of  their  conscience  and  to 

is  most  impor- 
ia  public  life. 
3  given  offence 
ig  to  suit  large 
s  are  too  pro- 
such  ;   or  the 
ant,  though  of 
o  excite  the  iu- 
there  are  some 
ke  one  illustra- 
liversal  consent, 
e  Statesman  of 
lid  most  grieve 
ver  been  popu- 
lifficulty  in  ob- 
taitiing  a  seat,  and  has  never  (it  is  said)  sat  twice  for  the  same 
place.     Further,  if  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on  the  Papal 
Aggression  question,  though  a  minority  in  every  constituency 
shared  his  notions,  he  would  have  been  elected  by  a  majority  in 
Bone ;  and  ^^  ould  cither  have  lost  his  seat  altogether,  or  have 
been  obliged  to  stoop  to  the  ignominy  of  an  Irish  Roman  clientele. 
Again,  the  most  valuable  men,  almost,  whom  we  can  have  in 
public  life,  are  the  philosophic  and  eclectic  politicians — a  large 
sprinkling  of  them  at  least ;  men  who  can  repeat  the  shibboletli 
and  echo  the  watchword  of  no  party ;  who  are  too  conscientious 
and  reflective  to  *go  the  whole  hog'  with  any;  who  belong  to 
one  side  by  three  points  of  their  creed,  but  to  the  opposite  side 
by  the  fourth ;  who,  it  may  be,  are  zealous  free  traders  when  the 
Negro  question  does  not  come  in  to  complicate  the  discussion;  or 
who  are  Conservatives  quoad  the  State,  but  Reformers  quoad  the 
Church ;  or  who  hold  with  the  Radicals  on  practical  and  adminis- 
trative, but  dissent  from  them  as  to  organic  changes ;  who,  in  a 
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word^  thn^ior  Aemselyes,  and  iMnkin  detaSx  and^tua  m  thi 
lump*  Now,  there  %re  ecareel j  anj  ooBBtitoeneies  with  whoia<  such 
men  can  find  favour;  they  are  condemned  a&''ax>tdiet3r,r  subtly 
and  inconsistent ;  they  are  in  the  position  dp  the  ^  Ugly;-  Dock^' 
of  Hans  Andersen's^tale,  whom  no  one  diseoTcred  to  be  am  inol* 
pient  swan;  the  ConsecvAtive  electors  eschew-  them.  a&  !Be»^ 
formers;  the  Liberal  electors  snub  ^em  as  ^unsound'  ami  not 
*  thorough;'  being  ^guilty  in  one  point'  they  are  «enteaced  aa 
violators  of '  the  whcJielaw ;  '-^of  whom  the  world -^ that  is  the 
constitnencicB  of  England — 'is  not  worthy.  • 

Again,  questions  connected  with. our  Indian, and, our  Coloc 
nial  Empire  will  ere  long  become  the  most  presnngiuid  impoi> 
tant  with  which  Parliament  has  to  deal./  Yet  such  is- the  .state 
of  feeling  and  knowledge^  oc  rather  the  want  of  feeling-and 
knowledge,  prevalent  on  these  toptes  in  Engk^,  that  mastery 
over  them  and  sound  views  regarding  them  will  be  no  effe!<^ve 
recommendation  to  any  local  constituency;  and  the  most  oom* 
plete  ignoramus^  on  these  matters  will  be  preferred  to  the  ablest 
and  justest  thinker,  if.  the  first  be-  'right,'-  and  the  second 
*'  wrong,'  on  a  question,  of  local,  or  passing,  or  party  pcditica. 
We  want,  and  shall  want  increaangly,  repreaentatiye&  specially 
conversant  with,  and  free  to  davote  Uiemselves  «3(clusivjely  40| 
imperial  interests,  hampered  by  no  fears  or  pMges^  and.  eom^ 
pelled  to  consult  the  narrow  prejudices  of  no  lunited  consti- 
tuency. ... 
,  Before  the  Beform  Bill,  close  or* nomination  bOTovghs  fur- 
nished men  of  this  class  with  an  avenue  to  Parliament ;  since 
that  date  a  few  of  the*  smaller  and  more  manageable  consti* 
tuencies  have  answered^  the  same'  purpose.  But  as  any  further 
representative  changes  will  dose  this  channel  likewise,  it  is  'vbe& 
portant  to  devise  some  adequate  and  honourable  substitute. 
The  proposed  increase  of  Members  for  learned  bodies  will. do 
something,  though  not  much,  in  this  direction.  Our  suggestion 
is  this:  it  would  at  once  and  fully  meet  the  purpose  aimed  at; 
and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  is  open  to  no  objection  except  its 
novelty.  Let  the  twenty-six  seats  which  remain  to  be  dis^ 
posed  of  be  assigned  to  national  bepbesentatiyes,  to  be 
chosen  as  follows:  —  Let  any  elector  who  pleases  require  the 
revising  barrister  to  remove  his  name  from  the  jtocalf  and  pkee 
it  on  the  national  register,  which  shall  be  separately  published* 
When  an  election  takes  place,  let  the  candidates  for  the  national 
representation  issue  their  addresses,  and  let  the  national  electors 
decide  upon  their  merits.  The  voting  in  this  case  might  take 
place  by  written  papers,  signed  and  sent  to  the  central  office; 
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«Mh  eleetor  yotiDg  either  for  one  oandidate,  or  for  three,  or  for 
«U,  as  might  on  furtiier  consideration  seem  advisable. 
^  By  this  arrangement,  you  would  at  once  create  a  higher  dass 
both  of  electors  and  of  representatives.  Those  who  placed 
themsdves  on  the  national  register,  would  be  for  the  most  part 
wmn  of  more  thoughtful  habits,  more  extensive  information,  and 
wider  view&  than  the  mass  of  the  enfranchised  body.  Those 
too,  who,  from  being  at  issue  with  the  overpowering  majority  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  (nr  fellows-freeholders,  found  their  votes 
utterly  infective  and  thrown  away  in  their  several  localities, 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  transfer  them  to  an  arena  where  liiey 
would  have  a  bond  fide  value.  At  present  a  Conservative  elector 
in  a  boroi^h  where  fivennzths  of  the  voters  are  Liberals^  or  the 
converse,  finds  Imns^  virtually  disfranchised :  his  voice  is  that 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  You  would  secure  a  certain 
number  of  pure  eleetk>ns,  degraded  by  no  canvass,  biassed  by 
DO  mean  personal  motives,  purchased  by  no  unworthy  compU- 
ances^  attended  with  no  undignified  or  indecorous  concomitants, 
realising,  in  fact,  something  like  the  ideal  of  representation,  and 
furnishing  a  valuable  nudeus  of  high  example*  And  you  would 
secure  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  a  class  of  men  free  to  con^ 
aider  nothing  but  the  public  good,  because  undisturbed  by  foar 
concerning  their  future  re-election,  and  confident  in  the  capa- 
city of  their. constitu^its  to  appreciate  both  their  motives  and 
their  conduct.* 

Fully  impressed  with  the  growing  extent  and  increasing  popu- 
lation of  our  Colonies,  and  the  importance  of  attaching  them  to 
the  mother  country  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  affection ;  feel- 
ing too  both  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  treating  them  as  far 
as  possible  like  integral  portions  of  our  Empire ;  we  have  con- 
sidered with  some  care  die  question  of  allowing  them  to  send 
representatives  to  Parliament,  but  are  not  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  think  favourably  of  the  scheme.  A  member  to  each  colony 
or  group,  or  perhaps  two  to  the  more  important  ones,  would  be 
the  largest  allotment  we  could  afford.  These  men  would  come 
to  the  House  of  Commons  naturally  impressed  with  an  undue  and 
disproportionate  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  respective  consti- 
tuencies in  the  balance  of  imperial  concerns,  and  would  demand 
aiore  than  their  fair  share  of  attention  and  deference ;  if  perti- 
nacious would  be  voted  bores ;  if  comparatively  yielding  would 
feel  a  sense  of  ill-usage  and  neglect,  which  they  would  not  fail 

•  We  owe  the  suggestion  here  put  forth,  which  we  consider  of  the 
¥ery  greatest  importance,  to  an  able  paper  in  the  *  Spectator '  news- 
paper, where,  we  believe,  it  first  appeared  about  a  year  ago. 
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to  communicate  to  the  colony  thej represented;  and  in  any  casei 
with  whatever  respect  they  were  listened  to,  would  find  them^ 
selves  lost,  swamped,  and  overlaid  amid  the  vast  majority  of 
British  members,  and  the  more  urgent  presence  of  British  in- 
terests. Their  votes  would  be  few,  and  their  influence,  save  on 
special  questions,  little  felt  Their  fitting  and  far  more  effectual 
place  would  be  in  the  executive^  Twtm  ike  leffislaiwe  de^^&^mexA 
of  the  State.  The  whole  system  of  our  ccdonial  administratioa 
imperatively  clamours  for  revision;  and  a  governing  board  in 
which  representatives  from  our  colonies  shall  find  an  influential 
and  recognised  position,  will  probably  be  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

No  new  Reform  Bill  will,  we  trust,  be  introduoed  to  the  con^ 
sideration  of  Parliament,  without  a  clause  oonferdng  on  the  So» 
vereign  the  right  of  nominating  to  ex-^offieio  seats  (without  votes) 
in  the  House  of  Commons  those  Ministers,  being  oom0konera» 
whom  the  public  service  requires  should  belong  to  that  Houaa. 
We  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  this  proposal,  of  tjie 
slightest  weight  No  evil  can  be  su^eetedas  likely  to  arise 
from  it ;  whereas  the  evil  arising  from  the  absence  of  sucth  a  pco* 
vision  is  serious  and  constant  It  not  only  limits  the  Quje^'« 
choice  of  her  Ministers,  but  it  almost  habitually  preveats.  her 
from  choosing  the  best  men*  It  enables,  moreover,  any  crosfr* 
grained  or  corrupt  constituency  to  n^ative  Her  Majesty's  ap- 
pointments. This  is  an  evil  which  has  grown  out  of  the  Refann 
Act ;  before  that  measure  it  did  not  sensibly  exist,  far  Govern- 
ment and  nomination  boroughs  afforded  an  irregular  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  We  noticed  the  subject  some  years  ago  (April, 
1835,)  in  reviewing  a  pamphlet  by  the  late  excellent  Lord  North- 
ampton against  the  law  by  which  seats  are  vacated  on  aoeepting 
office.  Let  us  see  the  operation  of  the  defect  in  a  single  set  of 
cases — the  appointment  of  the  Crown  law3rer&  The  Attorney- 
and  Solicitor-generals  ought  unquestionably  to  be  selected  as 
being  the  ablest  and  soumlest  lawyers  at  the  Bar,  holding  the 
opinions  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  There  diould  be  no  other 
consideration  in  their  appointment.  But  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  Queen's  choice  is  limited  Jirsty  to  those  barristers  who  fian 
securely  count  upon  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  eledioa  or  re^lectiop, 
as  the  case  may  be.  She  is  often  obliged  to  .pass  over  the  best 
man,  or  two  or  three  of  the  best  men,  and  select  her  legal  agents 
from  among  the  secortd  or  third-rate  lawyers  in  her  realms  This 
is  very  objectionable  in  itself;  but  the  evil  does  not  stop  here. 
The  Attorney-  and  Solicitor-generals  have,  by  immemorial  and 
admitted  custom,  the  claim  to  the  highest  judicial  offices  which 
fall  vacant  during  their  tenure  of  office :  thus  Uie  inoompetent 
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dl^  imdeeirable  barrister  is  raised  to  the  highest  judicial  dig* 
.  »ity,  not  in  consequence  of  his  qualification  for  the  Bench, 
but  simply  because  he  happ^ied  some  time  before  to  have 
had  a  firm  hold  on  some  Parliamentary  constituency*  The 
Judge  is  appointed,  not  bec^iuse  he  is  the  light  and  ornament  of 
the  bar,  — the  profoundest  lawyer  and  the  most  impartial  and 
dignified  mind  in  his  profession, — but  because  he  was  a  success- 
ful candidate  at  the  hustings.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  men- 
tion names ;  but  very  recent  times  and  nearly  every  Ministry 
since  1832,  could  fVirnish  instances  of  the  practical  pressure  of 
liie  evil  we  are  anxious  to  remove.  Nor  is  the  mischief  confined 
to  the  legal  profession.  Many  a  man  would  make  an  admirable 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  whose  fortune  or  circumstances  do 
not  enable  him  to  enter  on  a  regular  Parliamentary  career,  or  to 
encounter  a  popular  constituency,  and  who  is,  therefore,  to  his 
own  discomfiture  and  to  his  country's  detriment,  shut  out  from 
office.  The  most  desirable  man  cannot  be  appointed  Colonial 
Minister,  because  his  seat,  if  vacated,  might  be  irrecoverable. 
Administrations  cannot  strMigthen  themselves  by  the  alliance  of 
colkagues  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  be- 
cause the  place  for  which  they  sit  has  been  offended  by  some 
unpopular  vote  or  speech.  We  need  add  no  more  on  this  head ; 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  that  we  have  no  adverse  arguments 
to  meet.  Vis  inertim^  and  hatred  of  novelty,  are  our  only  anta- 
gonists. 

After  all,  however,  these  various  suggestions,  whatever  be 
their  value,  regard  only  the  material^  and  as  it  were  the  cor- 
poreal, portion  of  Representative  Reform.  Something  more 
and  something  deeper  is  needed  if  that  reform  is  to  be  searching 
and  effective.  The  wisest  arrangements,  the  most  obvious  im- 
provements, in  the  mere  machinery  of  the  system,  will  go  little 
way  to^wards  the  attainment  of  the  end  we  seek,  without  some 
renovation  and  elevation  of  our  moral  notions  in  all  that  regards 
elections.  Unless  we  can  succeed  in  infusing  into  the  minds  of 
both  electors  and  candidates  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  function  which  is  exercised  by  the  first,  and  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  trust  which  is  aspired  to  by  the  second,  the 
wisest  Reform  Bill  may  be  but  a  lifeless  letter.  We  have  just 
seen  a  great  nation, — boasting  itself,  not  without  reason,  the 
most  advanced  and  enlightened  upon  earth,  rich  in  material 
wealth,  rich  in  boundless  territory,  rich  in  long-descended 
liberties,  rich  in  all  memories  which  should  bind  it  to  live 
worthily,  to  think  nobly,  to  act  decorously, —  proceed  to  dis- 
charge the  most  solemn  and  momentous  function  of  its  national 
existence.    It  had  to  select,  out  of  all  the  thousands  of  capable 
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men  whom  it  contains^  tbose  who  wer&to  govern  it  and  legi^te. 
for  it  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years;  to  whose  oare  were  to  \» 
entrusted  its  mighty  and  varied  interests ;  to  whose  lategrify 
and  wisdom  were  to  be  committed  the  concerns,  moral  a^ 
material  (as  far  as  government  and  l^slation  can  afifect  them)^. 
of  many  millions  of  citizens,  and  many  scores  of  millions  of 
dependent  tribes;   on  whose  honour  and  judgment  were  to 
depend  the  character,  the  comfort,  the  existence  even,  of  them- 
selves and  their  children  >-^  the  progress  of  many  great  questions 
which  they  have  much  at  heart  —  the  possibilities  of  a  grand, 
future,  the  continuance  of  an  honourable  past  I     Surely,  this 
was  a  function  to  be  approached  with  the  utmost  gravity,  to  be 
discharged  with  the  greatest  decorum,  to  be  fulfilled  under  «li 
absorbing  sense  of  the  wide  responsibility  attaching  to  it*     IjO 
choose  those  who  were  to  govern,  not  ourselves  only,  but  myriads 
of  others  also,  was  surely  a  matter  demanding  the  most  careful 
deliberation,   and  the  most  conscientious  caution:   no   selfish, 
motive,   no  petty  passion,   no  private  predilection^   could  be 
allowed  to  interfere  where  considerations  so  immense  and  so 
various  were  at  stake:  every  man  must  bring  to  the  task  his 
most  enlightened  judgment,  his  sternest  honesty,  his  highest 
powers.     This  is  the  theory  :  what  was  the  fact?     This  is ^ what 
we  might  have  expected  to  see :  what  is  it  that  we  have  seen  ?* 
We  have  witnessed  a  scene  in  which  all  the  better  part  of  our 
national  nature  seemed  to  be  abnegated  and  put  off  like  a  gaiv 
ment  —  which  in  many  of  its  details  should  mtUce  Englistrasen 
blush  for  themselves  and  for  their  ooimtry.     We  have  seen  a 
sort  of  Saturnalia  —  a  licensed  holiday  for  airing  all  the  mean 
and  bad  passions  of  humanity ;  we  have  seen  thousands*  dirunk 
with  foolish  frenzy,  hundreds  of  thousands  drunk  with  ignomini- 
ous beer ;  we  have  seen  writers  and  orators  busy  in  arousing 
envy,  hatred,  and  malignity,  by  every  stimulant  within  tbeur 
reach;   in  awakening  every  furious  feeling  which   oi^ht  to 
slumber  for  ever,  and  in  torpifying  every  eontrc^ing  principle 
which  should  never  for  an  hour  be  laid  to  sleep ;  we  have  seen 
calumny  and  falsehood  indulging  themselves  to  an  extent  whicih 
in  ordinary  times  they  would  not  venture  to  approaoh;  we  have 
seen  independent  electors  selling  themselves,  some  for   g(^d, 
some  for  flattery,  some  for  ambition  or  revenge ;  we  have  seen 
respectable  and  noble  candidates  fawning,  eringing,  and. trucks 
ling,  in  order  to  obtain  a  distinction  which  is  honourable  only 
when  honourably  gained ;  we  have  seen  men  who  would  not 
steal  from  a  shop,  yet  com[dacently  pocketing  a  bribe,  and  men 
who,  at  other  times,  would  counsel  no  doubtful  or  dtsveputabie 
deed,  yet  now  asking  a  voter  to  sell  his  ooasmence  and- Jut  .• 
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cbtmtry.  In  a  word,  we  have  witnessed  scenes  of  low,  dirty > 
Aamdesa  iniquity,  which  fill  us  with  a  double  wonder :  wonder 
that  firom  so  strange  and  guilty  a  process  such  a  result  as  even  a 
decent  House  of  Commons  can  ever  be  obtained ;  wonder  that 
so  many  men  fitted  to  be  legislators  —  high-minded,  patriotic, 
honourable  men,  who  desire  a  seat  in  Parliament  from  no  sordid 
or  unworthy  motives  —  should  be  content  to  wade  to  that  emi- 
nence through  such  a  sea  of  clinging  and  soiling  mire. 

Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds,  not  for  the  empire  of  the  old 
CsBsars,  would  we  consent  to  lay  upon  our  conscience  the  sins 
and  sufferings  comprised  in  and  consequent  upon  a  general  elec^ 
tion  as  now  conducted — the  covetous  desires  aroused,  the  malig- 
imnt  passions  excited  and  let  loose,  the  debauchery  stimulated  and 
itesisted;  the  wounded  self-respect,  the  tarnished  honour,  the  com^ 
Jnx>mised  independence  of  many  candidates;  the  social  ruin  of  the 
hmiest  voter  who  stands  sturdily  hj  his  principles;  the  moral  ruin 
of  the  bribed  or  bullied  vot^r  who  deserts  them;  the  conceptions 
of  a  whole  people  incalculably  bewildered  and  relaxed.  For  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evil  passes  with  the  hour — that  the 
old  sense  oi  right  and  justice  and  truth  revives  in  its  pristine 
clearness  as  soon  as  the  temporary  storm  which  obscured  it  had 
swept  past.  *  Some  leaves  fall  off  every  time  the  tree  is  shaken.* 
liet  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  varieties  of  moral  mischief 
produced  by  the  late  election,  so  as  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
real  cost  of  a  new  Pariiament,  as  now  chosen,  to  the  better 
dements  of  a  nation's  life.  How  many  candidates,  of  gentle- 
manly birth  and  education  —  desiring  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
the  gratification  of  honest  amUtion,  or  for  the  real  object  of 
serving  their  country  and  forwarding  great  public  objects — • 
have  yet  purchased  that  seat  by  mean  compliances  which  ought 
to  leave  ever  after  a  weight  upon  their  consciences,  and  must 
ainiost  incapacitate  them  from  turning  to  good  a  power  which 
has  been  so  unworthily  obtained  I  How  many  have  ^  filed  their 
'  mind,'  as  Shakespeare  calls  it,  to  meet  the  angiy  passions  or 
foolish  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  constituents  whose  votes  they 
were  soliciting — have,  in  clerical  fashion,  swallowed  in  the  lump 
«U  the  articles  of  a  political  creed,  only  a  few  of  which  they 
cordially  believed  —  and  have  stretched,  clipped,  and  warped 
Ijieir  opinions  to  fit  those  of  their  committee  or  their  borough  \ 
How  many  have  perverted  an  occasion  which,  property  used, 
riiould  be  the  most  serviceable  of  all  for  the  political  education 
o^  the  people  —  for  instructing  them  in  facts,  for  enlightening 
tibem  as  to  princifdes,  for  eradicating  false  impressions,  and  pre^^ 
paring  them  for  the  proper  discbarge  of  their  electoral  duties  — ' 
j&to  an <o{^rtunity  of  confirming  their  prejudices,  of  endorsing 
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their  errors,  of  sealing  and  sanctioning  their  ignorance !  How 
many  —  how  nearly  all  —  by  going  to  their  coastituents,  c«^p  ii^ 
hand,  and  soliciting  their  suffrages  humbly,  beseechingly,  and  op 
a  personal  favour  —  have  utterly  confounded  and  perverted  ia 
the  minds  of  these  men  the  true  nature  and  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  the  relation  between  the  representative  and  the 
electors,  and  have  thus  made  themselves  so  many  missionaries  of 
misconception  and  demoralisation  among  the  people!  How 
few,  who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a  hot  contest  and  a 
hustings'  cross-examination,  can  bear  witness  to  themselvc^s  that 
they  have  in  all  things  held  fast  their  integrity ;  that  they  have 
evaded  no  unpopular  but  much  needed  declaration ;  that  they 
have  glossed  over  or  pushed  into  the  background  no  unpalatable, 
but  salutary  truth ;  that  they  have  never  apologised  and  ex- 
cused *with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,'  where 
they  ought  to  have  boasted  loudly  and  defended  boldly ;  that 
they  have  never  been  ashamed  of  that  which  really  was  theiF 
glory,  and  gloried  in  that  which  was  their  shame  1  i 

Of  drunken  debauchery  there  is  always  a  deplorable  amount 
on  these  occasions.  They  are  the  rich  harvest  times  of  the 
publicans.  There  are  few  boroughs,  except  the  very  largest,  in 
which  beer,  gratis  and  ad  libitum^  is  not  provided  for  all  electors, 
and  for  hundreds  who  are  not  electors,  but  mere  bangersK)n, 
whose  support,  vocal  or  manual,  it  is  thought  may  be  serviee* 
able.  By  this  means,  the  election  week  is  the  period  wheace. 
numbers  date  their  ruin.  To  the  reclaimed  drunkard^  it  as. 
often  the  return  of  *  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  its  wallowing^ 
*  in  the  mire ; '  to  the  young  man  it  is  the  first  fall  from  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  recover;  to  the  wife  and  children 
of  many  a  previously  sober  and  industrious  labourer,  it  is  the 
commencement  of  a  long  course  of  domestic  wretchedness  —  of 
poverty,  desertion,  and  ultimate  shame  and  crime.  There  are 
few  persons  conversant  with  elections  who  could  not  tell  indi-^ 
Tidual  tales  of  this  sort. 

Let  us  look  at  another  item  of  the  account.  It  is  reported 
that  bribery  has  been  more  extensively  resorted  to  at  Ihis 
election  than  for  many  previous  years.  But  be  this  a$  it  may^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  prevailed,  and  always  does  prev^ul^ 
to  an  infamous  degree.  Now,  what  is  bribery  whea  stripped, 
naked,  and  undraperied  by  any  of  the  softening  phrases  vbLi 
which  some  faint  remains  of  shame  generally  endeavour  ta 
disguise  it?  On  the  part  of  the  corrupter,  it  is  giving  «a.maa 
money  tp  violate  his  conscience — to  say  that  which  he  kiu>ws  to 
be  false  —  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  It  » 
offering  him  a  mess  of  pottage,  npt  to  sell  his  bir^rig^bu*  tft 
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betray  his  imst.  It  is  hiring  and  tempting  him  to  sin.  It  is^ 
therefore^  in  the  most  precise  sense,  doing  the  devH'e  work.  Ou 
the  part  of  the  corrupted,  it  is  taking  gold  to  send  to  Parlia* 
ment,  as  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  man 
whcHn  he  knows  that  he  ought  not  to  send.  It  is  to  accept 
blood-money.  It  is  to  lay  upon  his  conscience  all  the  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  votes  and  influence  of  the  man  he 
thus  nefariously  sends.  It  is,  simply  and  undisguisedly,  selling 
himself  to  the  tempter.  It  is  to  barter  his  virtue  for  a  bank- 
note It  is  to  do  that  as  a  man,  which  in  a  woman  is  held  the 
lowest  abyss  of  infamy.  The  nation  — gentlemen  and  poor  men 
— have  yet  to  be  taught  to  view  it  in  this  light,  before  any  new 
Keform  Bill  can  produce  its  proper  fruits. 

Of  the  amount  of  intimidation  and  undue  influence  of  every 
sort  which  was  practised  at  the  late  election,  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate.  Landlords,  cus- 
tomers, and  employers  have  held  worldly  suffering  over  the 
heads  of  the  unhappy  electors,  while  priests  have  brandished 
Bpiritual  terrors  in  their  face.  For  votbg  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  i.  e.  for  doing  their  clear  and  imperative  duty  — 
they  have  been  threatened  by  the  first  with  poverty,  and  by  the 
last  with  damnation.  They  have  been  told  that  if  they  acted 
like  honest  men,  their  farms  would  be  taken  from  them,  or  the 
saOTaments  would  be  refused  them.  They  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled either  to  flinch  from  their  duty,  or  to  do  it  under  peril 
of  earthly  destitution  or  of  eternal  punishment.  This  is  the 
mode  in  which  our  citizens  have  been  educated  in  their  civic 
duties.  Nor  does  the  guilt  of  this  enormous  wickedness  lie 
altc^ether  at  the  door  of  those  who  practise  it:  it  must  bo 
divided  in  a  far  more  equal  measure  than  is  commonly  allowed, 
between  the  actual  perpetrators  and  the  nation,  which  year 
af^r  year,  in  spite  of  warning,  remonstrance,  and  entreaty,  has 
yet  persisted  in  leaving  its  perpetration  possible.  Let  us  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  mode  in  which  intimidation  operates^ 
The  voter  is  a  humble  tenant-farmer,  an  honest  shopkeeper,  or 
an  industrious  artisan^  He  has  a  wife  and  children  whom  he 
has  brought  up  well.  After  years  of  patient  toil  he  has  begun 
ta -prosper  in  the  world  5  to  enjoy  in  the  present  and  see  in  the 
ftflute  the  naturstl  recompense  of  his  frugality  and  diligence. 
He  is  about  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whose  principles  he  approves^ 
and  on  whose  character  he  places  a  just  reliance.  But  his 
landlord,  bis  chief  customers,  or  his  employers,  favour  the  rival 
candidate,  and  scruple  at  no  means  of  coercion  to  obtain  the 
victory.  They  respect  no  man's  conscience,  and  care  for  np 
man's  min*    They  exercise  their  power  without  delicacy  and 
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wlthbut  mcrdy.  They  insist  upon  the  ekctor  votitt'g  not  as  he 
tiiinke,  bnt  as  they  think.  If  he  yields  to  the  tyrattnioal 
ppessure,  dnd  consents  to  purchase  safety  and  worldly  comfort 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  integrity,  it  is  not  for  us,  who  have  firel 
conftired  the  franchise  upon  him,  and  then  neglected  to  secure 
to  him  its  unfettered  exercise, — to  judge  him  severely  or  to 
blame  him  harshly.  But  his  peace  of  mind  is  ruined ;  his  sel^ 
l^pect  is  gone ;  he  feels  himself  a  degraded  and  dishonoured 
man ;  and  either  his  life  is  one  of  ceaseless  sel&reproaoh,  or  (as 
b  more  probable)  his  first  sin  paves  the  way  for  future  ones, 
and  the  declivity  becomes  easier  and  sharper  with  every  temptiH 
tkm  atid  with  every  failure. 

But  suppose  that  he  stands  to  his  colours,  holds  fiiet  his 
integrity,  discharges  his  duty,  and  performs  his- promise.  He 
is  turned  out  of  doors,  and  his  family  peiiiaps  reduced  to  want 
The  fruit  of  lohg  years  of  persevering  and  honest  indu^ry  is 
lost  — he  is  flung  back  to  the  bottom  of  t^e  hill  up  which  he 
has  been  climbing  so  manfully,  with  slow  and  painful  steps^ 
^ver  since  his  youth ;  he  must  leave  his  garden  or  his  farm*;  he 
must  sell  his  shop ;  he  must  seek  out  another  hcune  and  a  new 
employer;  —  and  M  this  because  he  has  conscientiously  done 
what  his  country  called  upon  him  to  do,  and  was  bound  to  pro^ 
tect  "him  in  doing.  We  declare  that  we  scarcely  know  whidb 
most  excite  our  amazement  and  our  reprobation:  therobbeis 
and  oppressors  who  inflict  these  sufferings ;  the  candidates  who 
Can  bear,  year  after  year,  to  caH  on  their  supporters  for  each' 
sacrifices;  or  the  statesmen  who  have  been  cognisant  of  these 
enormities  for  hfdf  .a  lifetime,  yet  have  made  no  gigantic  or  de- 
cisive effort  to  suppress  them.  We  do  not  understand  how, 
Parliament  after  Parliament,  they  CAK  ask  poor  and  strugglmg 
electors  to  go  through  this  fiery  furnace  of  affiiotion  and  perse* 
ration'  in  order  to  carry  them  iiito  power  or  td  euslttn  then 
there;  or  how  they  can  enjoy  power  sopuiehaeed  and  se 
eement^! 

Of  the  many  other  iniquities  practised  at  a  general  ekotiofi''^ 
M  needing  only  a  juster  view  of  <;ivic  duty  and  ef-^ivie  rigfatsi 
and  a  purer  and  more  natural  standard  of  puUie  morality^  to 
eweep  them  away  like  chaff — we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  speak.  But  when  we  sum  up  die  whole -<^  the  bmtd 
drunkenness ;  the  low  intrigues;  the  whdesale  corruption^  the 
barbarous  intimidation ;  the  integrity  of  candidates  warped  waA 
stained ;  the  honest  eleotore  who  are  ruined ;  the  feeble  *onei 
who  are  suborned  and  dishonoured ;  the  lies,  the  stdratageme^ 
the  slanders,  which  stalk  abroad  in  the  daylight,  naked  aUdnot 
ncteuned;  ^edesedration  of  hdly  words  f  the  eoilingef  sobto 
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nstBies  — we  vtend  aghast  at  the  holocaust  of  yiciim8r-^<^  d««' 
fltroyed  bodies  and  lost  souls,  on  whose  funeral  pile  every  netr 
parliament  is  xeaired.  And  if  we  bdieved,  which  we  do  not,  that 
these  things  are  inherent  and  irremovable  in  our  repres^atative 
system,  we  should  think  it  high  time  to  ait  down  gravdy  and 
to  count  its  <50st.  i  ' 

In  conclusion:  while  feeling  how  impossible  it  is,  and  how- 
unjust  and  unwise  it  would  be,  to  take  our  final  stand  on  so 
imperfect  'and  so  improvable  a  measure  as  the  jKeform  Act  of 
1832 ;  wh^e  satisfied  that  it  would  be  no  very  arduous  task  to 
devise  ai  scheme  of  amended  representation  which  ^very  otte> 
might  hail,  and  which  no  one  need  to  dread;  and  while  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  period  «f  prosperity  and. 
quiet  is  peculiarly 'the  fittingmoment  for  laying  broad  andde^ 
the  fisundationS'of  that  harmony  among  ali  cksses  which  ak>Qe. 
can  carry  us  safely.through  the  perils  of  turbulent  and  troubbus? 
times,  we  aite  yet  urgent  above  all  things  in  preaching  the 
wisdom  of  a  cautionary  and  selfMsollecting  pomse^  till  we  have 
realised  our  actual  position,  anil  deliberately  resolved  upon  our 
future  course.  It  is  not  action  that  we  fear,  but  rash  actiou. 
Till  now,  the  only  points  of  Representative  RefiH'm  that  have 
been  really  ventilated  and  at  all  adequately  discussed,  regard 
the  lowering  of  the  electoral  qualification  and  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  w- two  points  whichj  salient  as  they  are,  are  yet,  if 
the  views  we  have  developed  in  this  paper  be  correct,  oiJy 
single  items  of  a  great  account  ^ —  partial  glimpses  of  a  vast 
question*  The  subject  must  now  be  embraced  and  treated  as  a 
whole;*  and  on  that  whole,  few  statesman,  in  or  out  of  Parlia'- 
ment,  who  have  comprehended  its  magnitude,  have  made  up: 
their  minds,  or  profess  to  see  their  way.  It  is  not  the  simply, 
small,  and  isolated  question  which  superfimal  and  dilettanti  poli^ 
ticians  on  both  sides  consider  it  Before  we  can  be  ripe  for 
action,  we  shall  need  information  which  has  yet  scarcely  been 
ashed  for,  and  time  for  the  mature  weighing  of  reflections  which' 
have  only  just  begun  to  sug^t  themselves.  Our  next  step 
should  be  a  final  one,  for  we  cannot  afibrd  to  have  a  perpetual 
series  of  Reform  Bilk.  Ckir  next  step,  even  if  it  be  not. a 
final,  will,  at  all  events,  be  a  conclusive  one,  for  it  will  decide 
in  what  direction,  and  probably  at  what  rate,  all  future  steps 
shall  be  made.  A  false  step  in  advance  of  what  is  wise  cannot 
be  retraced;  a  defeat,  consequent  on  attempting  to  defend 
an  entrenchment  in  the  rear  of  what  is  just,  cannot  be  re- 
paired. Oar  position  must  be  chosen  now  —  the  principle  by 
which  we  are  determined  to  abide — the  ground  on  which  we 
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mean  to  take  our  stand.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  moment  that 
that  position  should  be  selected  with  the  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment and  should  be  one  that  will  be  defensible  not  for  a  time 
only,  but  for  ever.  If  as,  judging  by  their  language,  many 
seem  to  think,  an  overpowering,  if  not  a  pure  democracy,  were 
our  inevitable  goal ;  if  unfversal  suffrage,  which  all  deprecate, 
were  sooner  or  later  the  destined  consummation  of  our  polity ; 
and  all  that  wisdom  and  patriotism  could  do  were  to  make  the 
process  as  slow  as  might  be,  to  die  hard,  to  concede  inch  by 
inch,  and  postpone  to  the  utmost  the  decreed  evil  —  we  confess 
we  should  have  little  heart  to  prolong  the  hopeless  contest,  and 
defer  the  inevitable  fate.  But  we  feel  no  such  faithless  de- 
spondency. We  do  not  believe  that,  in  England,  imless  the 
matter  be  deplorably  mismanaged,  we  need  ever  concede  any*- 
thing  which  wisdom  and  justice  command  us  to  withhold.  We 
are  so  satisfied  that  a  really  just  position  is  not  only  always  an 
avowdble  and  a  defensible  one,  but  the  most  defensible  one,  (and 
weak  and  expugnable  only  when  not  avowed^  but  masked  by  a 
timid  faithlessness  in  the  power  of  truth,)  that  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  only  what  we  ought  to  doy  and  to  give  little  heed  to 
representations  of  what  we  must  do.  Our  motto  is  to  seek 
safety,  conciliation,  and  social  harmony  not  by  compromise, 
but  by  justice ;  not  by  giving  to  all  classes  the  half  of  what  they 
ask,  but  the  whole  of  what  they  ought  to  have. 

Time,  however,  for  that  adequate  deliberation  before  action 
which  can  alone  render  action  safe  or  salutary  ^ — time  for  the 
nation  and  its  rulers  fully  to  comprehend  all  the  bearings,  im- 
mediate and  remote,  of  representative  changes  —  can  only  be 
secured  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
and  the  Executive  as  shall  cut  away  all  just  ground  from  under 
those  who  clamour  for  prompt  and  decisive  alterations  —  as 
shall  leave  it  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  democratic  party,  or 
of  the  mSsses,  to  say,  with  reason,  *  We  should  be  more  justly 
'governed  —  our  interests  would  have  fairer  and  fuller  consi- 
*  deration  —  had  we  a  larger  share  of  electoral  influence.'  To 
call  for  delay  on  the  plea  of  deliberation,  and  then  to  employ 
that  delay  in  maintaining  those  injustices  which  are  the  great 
arguments  against  delay,  would  be  a  futile  and  most  dangerous 
course. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery^  Sfc.  By  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
and  F.B.S.     London, 

S.  Observations  on  the  past  and  present  State  of  Firearms.  By 
Col.  Chesney,  D.C.L.  and  F.RS.    London. 

nPHE  history  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,'  of  which  a 

third  edition  now  liei 
tive.  The  author,  a  youi 
Douglas,  entered  the  Mi] 
He  received  his  first  cc 
with  that  corps  till  he  a 
Duke  of  York  tempted  h 
jority,  to  become  a  Pro 
established  College  for  0 
Jt  speaks  well  for  the 
acquirements  of  Major  I 
been  made;  and  the  credit 
will  not  be  diminished  \^ 
took  the  place  of  the  il 
first  instance,  the  profess 
disappoint  the  expectatii 
formed  excellent  service 
Wickham.  Some  of  the 
who  afterwards  served  i 
their  first  lessons  In  the  a 
General  came  to  him  aft 
fore  assuming  the  comma 
taught  the  meanings  of 
arrangements,  without  sc 
been  unable  to  obey  the 
the  attack  or  defence  of 
of  the  theory  of  their  pr 
oflBcers  half  a  century  ago. 

As  the  war  went  on  Major  Douglas  became  naturally  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  semi-civil  occupation,  and  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  army  in  the  field.  He  served  in  Spain 
opon  the  staff:  sometimes  with  the  English,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  Spanish  armies,  and  found  many  opportunities  of  veri- 
fying or  correcting  his  own  and  other  men's  theories,  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  test  of  practice.  We  have  heard  that  his 
sufrgestions  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos  might  have 
changed  the  issue  of  that  affair  had  they  been  acted  upon  in 
time ;  and  that  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  operations  of  the 
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flying  squndron,  which  kept  the  enemy's  garrisons  along  the 
tM>ast8  of*  Gdlica  and  Biscay  in  a  state  of  constant  alatm,  was 
most  creditable.     Yet  the  mind,  accustomed  to  methodise  and 
arrange  its  ideas,  continued  to  methodise  throughoot.     He  was 
a  student  all  the  while  that  he  served ;  and>  as  was  natural  in  a 
man  educated  for  the  more  scientific  branches  of  the  profession, 
he  studied  especially  the  capabilities  of  projectiles.    Accordingly, 
when  the  Peace  came,  and  leisure  was  afforded  for  eomparing 
'die  results  of  experience  with  the  principles  to  which  they  were 
i^erable,  he  betook  himself  to  the  more  difficult  opatition  of 
ihaking  his  own  views  instructive  to  othera     It  may  seem 
lourious  that  this  «oMt«r  should  havenfireoted  hisatt^itioB  mainly 
to  the  artillerjr  wants  of  the^searservice;  b^t  the  &et  is  not 
terrd  of  explatiation.     Sir  Howard  (for  by  this  time  he  hadsOic^ 
eeeded>  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  to  the  ikilt)  inbetited 
idl  his  father's  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  British  navy,  and 
lamented,  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  iamidi  wliich  appeared 
to  have  fallen  upon  its  renown  in  the  course  of  the  late  war  with 
Ameriea.     He  saw  that,  without  a  single  exception',  the  capture 
of  British  ships  had  been>  owing  mainly,  if  ztot  wholly,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  art  of  gunnery  by  their  erews ;  and  he  resolved  that 
tile  authorities  should  not  have  the  excmse  of  ignorance  to  pleac^ 
if  they  persisted;  in  giving  even  a  tacit  sanction  to  the  co&tmu- 
ance  of  so  unwise  a  state  of  things.     So  Icmg  ago  as  Octobei^ 
1817,  be  completed  the  first  sketch  of  his  work,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the' Lords  of  the  Admiralty;     The  receipt  of  the  packet 
was  aeknowledged ;  and  in  November,  1818,  a  further  request 
was  added  that  the  manuscript  might  be  left  at  the  Admiralty 
OfiSce,  in  order  that  when  financial  and  other  circumstances 
would  allow,  their  Lordships  might  carry  the  suggestions  made 
tiierein  either  wholly  or  partially  into  effect.     For  this  original 
iketch  contained,  be  it  observed,  not  only  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  art  of  naval  gunnery  depends,  but  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  for  ^tablishing  a  school  of  instruction,  in 
which  officers  and  others  might  be  taught  how  to  apply  to  jMrao* 
tiee  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  should  acquire.     Sir 
Howard  readily  assented  to  the  proposal;  yet,  as  is  usually  the 
ease  with  inventors  of  systems,  he  had  become  slightly  impatient 
of  delay,  and  threw  out  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  considerations 
of  delicacy  alone  hindered  him  from  submitting  his  ideas  to  the 
ordeal  of  public  opinion.     Their  Lordships  seem  quite  to  have 
understood  the  object  of  this  allusion.     They  were  tardy  in 
taking  notice  of  it,  to  be  sure.     In  the  pabny  days  of  unre* 
formed  parliaments,  and  borough  and  family  influences,  public 
bodies,  and  especially  Government  boards,  Imrried  themselves 
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even.ksfi  than  they  do  now  in  dealing  witb  fiuch  qiie8tioii0^ 
But  after  the  la{>se.of  another  year  —  that  i&  to  say,  in  Novem* 
her^  ISldy-^  Sir  Howard  received,  through  Mr^  John  Wils<^ 
Croker,  their  Lordships' sanction  to  the  publication  of  his  manut 
script,  which  was  returned  to  him  for  the  purpose.  Finally, 
Xk)»1  Melville,  the  First  Lord,  accepted  the  dedipatioa  which 
was  oflS»!ed;  and  in  due  time,  under  the  highest  professional 
patriHKige,  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Treatise  on  I^avai  Gunnery ' 
9f^)eared.    . 

The  sale  of  works  strictly  technical  like  this,  cannot  b(9 
otherwise  than  slow ;  and  of  the  intervals  that  occurred  between 
the  e2;haustion  of  one  edition  loid  the  demand  for  aqqther,  Sir 
Howard.  ^)pears  to  have  ismiLQ  gopd  u«e.  He  suffered  no, im* 
provement  in  the  manufacture  pf  weapons,  nor  any  ^discovery  i^ 
Pjrrotechnic9>  to  escape  him ;  i  but  lathered  each  up,  so  to  spea^ 
aa  it  ocouxTedy.and  interwove  them  all,.pne  after  another,  into 
the  genera)  argument  <tf  lun  book*  :  The  results  are  now  .before 
ua;  in  the  shape  of  a  treatise,  which  wilj  bear  companion  wit^ 
any  pfrf^rmance  of  the  kind  wh^h  has  appeared  in  any  couptry 
of  Europe*  It  is  a  perfect  text-book  for  the  artillerist} 
wheth^  ]am  field  of  labour  be  the  camp  or  the  quarter-deck ^ 
apd  will  not  be  studied  in  vain  even  by  the  seapnan  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  make  himself  aoquiunted  witksome  pf  the;  most 
upportant  principles  in  naval  tactics. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Sir  Howard's  work  appears  to 
us  to  lie  here :  that  it  has  brought  within  a  compass  as  n^rrpw 
^  is  at  all  consistent  with  perspicuity  every  thing  that  can  well 
be  said  on  the  subjects  which  it  pifofesses  to  handle.  Perhaps^ 
indeed,  the  very  fastidious  in  stylci  may  discover  some  traces  of 
pedantry  m  the  ^minute  subdivi^on  of  sections  and  chapters 
mto  what  the  author  calls  articles.  But  even  this  fragmentary 
method  of  dealing  with  matters  at  once  multiform  and  tech<- 
nical  has  its  uses ;  for,  if  it  accomplish  nothing  else,  it  supplies 
frequent  resting-places  for  the  attention  of  the  reader.  More* 
over,  it  relieves  us  from  the  duty  of  attempting  any  analysis  of 
a  dissertation  which  is  delivered  analytically  from  beginning  tp 
^d.  The  reader  has  but  to  study,  first,  the  table  of  VContents,' 
and,  then  the  *  Index  to  the  Subjects,'  and  he  will  perfectly  uut 
derstand  what  we  mean. 

.  How  can  we  pretend  to  extract  the  pith  and  marrow  from 
section^  which  the  author,  in  the  latter  of  these  performances, 
has  melted  down  to  our  hands?  The  attempt  would  be  as  little 
serviceable  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  use  the  treatise  has 
been  principally  compiled  as  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  our- 
selves.    In  referring  such  of  our  readers  ap  are  curious  ii^ 
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details  to  the  work  itself,  we  propose,  therefore,  within  the 
very  naiTOw  limits  at  our  disposal,  to  confine  our  attentbn 
to  one  or  two  points  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  have  scarcely 
received  in  other  quarters  all  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

It  wUl  scarcely  be  forgotten  that,  in  1824,  the  naval  and' 
military  authorities  of  this  country  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
improvements  which  were  then  going  on  in  the  fabrication  of 
artillery,  and  of  projectiles  of  various  kinds,  in  France.  Colonel 
Paixan's  guris  were  described  as  casting  into  the  shade  every 
other  species  of  artillery  which  had  been  fabricated.  They 
were  so  constructed  as  to  throw,  indifferently,  solid  shot,  hollow 
ishot,  and  shells,  of  a  weight  and  magnitude  such  as  had  never 
previously  been  thought  of  as  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  naval 
warfare.  And,  as  usually  happens  with  us,  we  made  haste 
to  imitate,  and  strove  to  go  beyond  them.  First,  lO-inch  guns, 
measuring  9  feet  4  inches,  were  cast,  of  which  the  weight 
amounted  to  85  cwt. ;  and  by  and  by,  when  these  proved  too 
heavy  for  ordinary  ships,  8-inch  guns,  measuring  6  feet  8^ 
inches,  and  weighing  50  cwt.,  were  substituted.  It  was  found^ 
however,  that  in  coming  down  to  this  lower  level,  we  had  de- 
scended too  far;  and  ultimately,  in  1838,  8-inch  guns,  mea- 
suring 9  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  %5  cwt.,  were  brought 
forward.  These  soon  established  themselves  in  public  favour; 
and  now  they  enter  largely  into  the  armament  of  ships  of  all 
rates  and  classes,  as  well  in  broadside  batteries  as  mounted 
upon  pivots  in  steamers. 

At  first,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  it  was 
imagined  that  guns  of  this  sort  would  not  bear  the  enormous 
charges  that  are  necessary  for  propelling  solid  shot  Orders 
were,  therefore,  given,  that  they  should  be  used  only  for  the 
discharge  of  hollow  shot  and  of  shells;  that  the  charge  of 
powder  was  not  to  exceed  lOlbs. ;  and  that,  not  <m  any  account 
whatever,  should  double  shotting  be  resorted  to.  Of  course 
these  instructions,  resting  upon  a  supposition  which  nobody 
called  in  question,  brought  shell-firing  more  into  vogue  than  it 
had  ever  before  been,  and  caused  every  ship  of  war  to  be 
supplied  with  a  certain  complement,  correspondent  to  its  ratii^, 
of  that  most  destructive,  but,  on  ship-board,  most  dangerous 
missile.  By  and  by,  however,  experiments  were  conducted  on 
board  the  *  Excellent  *  gunnery  ship  at  Portsmouth,  which  gra- 
dually set  aside  this  notion.  It  was  found  that  8-inch  guns, 
weighing  65  and  even  60  cwt.,  were  nowise  injuriously  affected 
by  the  discharge  of  solid  shot,  provided  the  charge  of  powder 
were  not  excessive :  indeed  it  took  20  lbs.  of  powder,  wiUi  two 
solid  shot^  each  weighing  68  lbs.,  and  a  junk  wad^  to  burst  the 
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gon  sStetit  had  been  fired,  with  varying  charges,  not  fewer  than 
242  times  oonseeutively. 

The  resalts  of  these  experiments  went  more  and  more  ta 
satisfy  their  Lordships,  and  the  profession  in  general,  that  at 
length  the  very  best  species  of  armament  which  could  be  sup- 
plied^ to  ships  of  war  had  come  into  use.  8-inch  guns  were 
distributed  in  increased  numbers  to  line-of-battle  ships;  and 
Ae  steamer  which  could  show  a  couple  of  them,  one  at  her 
bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  was  held  to  be  irresistible.  For 
what  machine,  made  of  timber  and  iron,  copld  long  withstand 
the  well-directed  fire  of  a  pivot  gun  like  this?  The  hole  made 
by  a  single  shot  would  put  any  vessel  in  jeopardy  —  two  or 
three  blows  of  the  sort  would  inevitably  sink  her.  For  after 
disabling  the  chase  with  her  solid  shot,  the  steamer  could  ply 
her  with  hollow  shot  and  with  shells.  And  unless  she  surren- 
dered, it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  steamer's  crew  if  she  did  not 
^  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  while  this  fashion  (for  there  is 
fashion  in  guns  as*  well  as  in  coats  and  bonnets)  was  at  its 
height,  experiments  begun  in  1839  were  makbg  manifest, 
that  in  respect  to  length  of  range  the  8-inch  gun  could  not  be 
put  into  competition  with  the  old  42,  or  even  with  the  32- 
pounder.  Even  at  point  blank  it  was  inferior;  for,  each  gun 
being  loaded  with  10 lbs.  of  powder,  the  8-inch  gun  and  the 
32»pounder  threw  their  shot  respectively,  the  former  474  yards, 
—  the  latter  475.  But  as  soon  as  elevation  began,  the  differ- 
ence grew  still  more  striking:  the  32-pounder  going  beyond 
the  8-inch  gun  72  yards  at  one  degree,  122  yards  at  two  de- 
grees, and  144  ymrds  at  three  degrees  of  elevation.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ranges  of  the  8-inch  gun  and  the  42-pounder  was. 
flidll  greater;  but  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  latter  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  account  for  this ;  whereas  the  8- inch  gun  w.eighs  not  less 
than  nine  cwt.  over  the  lighter  class  of  32-pounder,  and  two  cwt. 
above  the  heavier.  Now  though  in  broadside  fight,  and  against 
the  armament  of  vessels  which  are  to  take  their  place  in  the 
line,  differences  of  this  sort,  unless  they  be  very  great,  tell  but 
little,  in  steamers  and  ships  built  for  purposes  of  chase  and 
reconnoitring,  a  superiority  in  range  appears  to  us  to  be  of  all 
the  qualities  appertaining  to  ordnance  that  which  ought  most 
careftiUy  to  be  considered.  What  could  one  of  our  steam-frigates 
do»  with  her  8-inch  pivot  guns,  were  she  sent  in  chase  of 
an  American  or  French  steamer  of  equal  sailing  powers, 
and  carrying  long  32-pounders?  The  latter,  measuring  her 
distance  carefully,  could  manage  to  keep  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  former;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  continued 
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f5rom  time  ta  time  to  throw  a  shot  right  into  hkr  decks*  -^d' 
if,  after  disabling  the  pursuer,  she  did  not  care  to  steam  bade 
and  try  conclusions  witii  het  at  close  quarters,  her  own  escape 
would  be  effected  as  a  matter  of 'course.  For  it  is  wordiy  of 
remark,  that  the  Americans,  though  not  rejecting  tiaese-diell 

Sins  from  their  broadside  ships,  have  decided  against  mounting 
em  in  their  steamers.  And  the  French,  if  we  be  rightly 
informed,  (though  we  cannot  speak  so  positiyely  on-  that  head) 
are  about  to  follow  their  example. 

'  The  first  point,  then,  to  which  ^e  would  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  in  power,  i^  this,  whether  it  be  judicious  in 
times  like  the  present  to  continue  a  principle  of  furmament  for 
our  steam  ships  of  wat,  and  especially  for  our  steam  frigates, 
which  will  place  them,  in  the  very  method  of  bafttle  which  they 
are  intended  to  wage,  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  towaids-  the 
Steam  frigates  of  other  nations?  If  the  32-pounder  be  con- 
sidered as  of  insufficient  calibre,  why  not  try  to  increase  the 
bore,  without  either  materially  increasing  the  wei^t  of  the  gun 
or  detracting  from  its  capability  of  range.  By  a  little  judicious 
transference  of  the  weight  of  metal  to  the  Inreecb,  it  has  be^ 
shown  that  the  propelling  or  reacting  power  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  may  be  increased — if  not  to  the  extent  which  Sir 
William  Congreve  supposed,  at  all  events  considerably*  But 
hciwever  this  may  be,  it  is  clearly  advisaUe,  that  vessels  intended 
for  desultory  service  should  be  armed  with  guns  which,  without 
overweighting  them,  shall  carry  to  the  ftirthest  attaimd^le  extent 
6f  range;  and  forasmuch  as  tbe  old  32*pounder  luis  been  showa 
to  beat  the  8-inch  gun  considerably  in  tliis  particular,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  having  that  on  every  forecastle  and  poop  of  our 
steam  navy,  to  the  present  state  of  its  armament. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  their  inferiority  as  guns  of  chase 
to  the  old  naval  artillery  of  iMs  country,  that  we  object  to  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  8-inch  shell  guns  on  board  of  a  ship  of 
war.  Besides  that  the  effect  of  shells  fired  horizontally  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon,  the  rid^s  to  which  both  dup  and 
Crew  are  exposed  of  accidents  in  the  use  of  them,  appear  to  us 
fully  to  counterbalance  the  probable  benefits  to  be  secured. 
Let  us  explain  what  we'  mean,  and  call  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
into  the  witness-box  as  an  authority. 

The  destructive  effects  of  shells  are  assumed  to  he  propiwr^ 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  upon  the  obvious  prin- 
ciple that  the  powder  with  which  they  are  charged  expands 
with  equal  force  in  all  directions,  when  exploded.  But  this  is 
a  law  which,  strictly  speaking,  applies  only  to  shells  aft^  they 
have  buried  themselves  in  earth  or  under  masonry*     There  they 
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act  like  80  many  mines,  and  serve  w^  to  destroy  ramparts,  and 
to  make  breaches  in  escarpments.  In  almost  every  other  situa- 
tion,  however,  as  on  a  hard  pavement  for  example,  or  a  platform, 
or  any  where  else  where  there  is  no  resisting  medium  opposed 
except  to  one  portion  of  its  surface,  the  shell  expends  its  force  on 
three  sides  only,  and  scatters  its  fn^ments  upwards,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  an  unfolded  fan.  If  a  shell  be  thrown  at  a  ship 
fixnn  a  mortar  and  hit  her,  it  will  indeed  prove  a  terrific  missile. 
It  will  either  lodge  in  her  wood-work  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  or 
pass  through  her  bottom  and  sink  her.  But.  to  hit  a  ship  by 
vertical  firing  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  target  and  its  constant  condition  of  movement ;  indeed, 
except  nxHn  coast  batteries,  such  firing  is  rarely  directed  against 
ships  under  sail;  for  even  the  old-fashioned  bomb^vessels,  when 
brought  into  action  at  sea,  fought  their  broadside  guns  as  well 
•8  they  could,  but  never  thought  of  lowering  their  bulwarks, 
and  getting  their  mortars  into  play. 

Under  the  new  system,  ships  of  war. are  to  fire  live  shells, 
not  vertically,  but  horizontally,  at  the  enemy's  fleet.  Now  to 
ensure  the  proper  effect  of  sudi  firing,  a  great  many  accidents 
must  be  {urovided  against  First,  the  charge  of  powder  must  be 
so  nicely  cakulated,  that  at  every  conceivable  distance,  from  150 
yards  up  to  2000,  the  shell  shall  strike  the  enemy's  vessel  with 
force  enough  to  penetrate  one  side,  and  not  go  beyond  the  other. 
If  a  grain  of  powder  too  much  be  used,  or  a  miscalculation  of 
distance  to  tl»3  extent  of  a  hundred  yards  occur,  the  shell  will 
pass  right  through ;  and  whatever  damage  it  may  do,  would 
have  been  quite  as  efiectually  done  by  a  round  shot.  If  tiie 
charge  be  too  weak,  ot  the  enemy  more  distant  than  was  su{> 
posed>  the  shell  is  just  as  likely  to  rebound  from  her  side  as  not ; 
for  unless  a  shell  penetrate  beyond  its  own  diameter,  the  ex- 
panding force  of  the  fibres  throws  it  out  again.  Or  assuming  it 
to  stick,  yet  not  to  be  quite  buried,  even  in  this  case  the  damage 
done  will  be  comparatively  trifling.  For  it  is  the  property  of 
exploded  gas  to  escape  where  there  is  least  resistance,  and  the 
violence  of  a  sheU  not  wedged  and  covered  with  timber  will  pass 
outwards. 

:  Again,  as  the  efficiency  of  a  shell  must  depend  altogether 
upon  the  right  working  of  the  fuze,  it  is  very  evident  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  fuze  fails,  the  shell  must  fail  also. 
Shells  thrown  vertically  now  and  then  shake  out  their  fuzes,  or 
some  other  damage  occurs  so  that  they  fail  to  explode.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  But  when  shells  are 
thrown  horizontally,  they  appear  to  be  very  liable  to  this  sort  of 
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accident :  and  if  they  graze  upon  water,  the  fuzes  get  extin- 
guished. 

*  It  is  found,'  says  Sir  Howard,  *  that  four  fuzes  out  of  fii^ 

*  are  extinguished  on  striking  the  water,  and  about  one  in  three 

*  on  striking  a  ship ;  if  the  shell  strike  with  the  fuze  end  forward, 

*  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  found  that  the  timber,  by  its 

*  resistance,  forces  itself  into,  and  effectually  plugs  the  fuze.' 

But  shells  can  easily  be  invented,  indeed  they  already  exist 
and  are  in  use,  which  do  not  depend  for  their  explosive  in^fluenee 
on  live  fuzes.  We  have  both  concussion  and  percussion  sheik; 
either  or  both  of  which  are  much  better  suited  than  the  ordinary 
shell  for  general  service  at  sea.  Admitted :  concussion  and  per* 
cussion  shells  equally  adorn  our  arsenals.  The  former,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  inform  our  non-^professional  readers,  is  provided 
with  an  internal  mechanism,  which  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that 
while  it  resists  the*  shock  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  a  graze  in  transitu,  yidlds  to  the 
concussion  caused  by  the  impact  <rf  the  shell  on  the  body  struck; 
and  shaking  the  burning  composition  of  the  fuze  into  the  loaded 
cavity  of  the  shell,  causes  the  shell  itself  instantly  to  explode* 
The  latter  is  a  shell  fitted  or  filled  with  a  chemical  composition 
of  a  highly  explosive  nature,  which  bursts  the  shell  at  the 
moment  of  striking  without  being  previously  ignited.  But  both 
the  one  and  thfe  other  are  liable  to  serious  objections.  The  slight- 
est flaw  in  the  mechanism  of  the  concussion  shell  will  either 
cause  it  to  explode  in  the  gun,  or  hinder  it  from  exploding 
altogether.  And  even  if  the  machinery  be  perfect,  it  will  act 
only  in  the  event  of  the  shell's  coming  in  contact  with  a  body 
sufficiently  solid  to  affect  it.  A  concussion  shell  will  pass 
through  the  rigging,  and  in  at  one  port  and  out  at  another, 
without  exploding  at  all ;  and  the  fuze,  like  that  of  the  common 
shell,  is  extinguished  by  a  graze  on  water.  A  percussion  shell, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  very  fine  in  its  eompositicm,  and  re- 
quires such  extreme  delicacy  in  handling,  that  we  defy  the  most 
expert  gunners  in  the  world  to  be  quite  at  their  ease  when 
using  it.  And  it  will  certainly  explode  the  first  graze  that  it 
makes,  whether  it  strike  the  object  aimed  at  directly,  or  be 
caught  midway  or  in  ricochet.  In  fact  all  licocliet  firing  wi4h 
shells  has  been  proved  to  be  inoperaiive.  Out  g£  thirty-two 
thrown  in  this  manner  at  Portsmouth  in  December  1838,  imfy 
five  took  effect  as  they  were  intended  to  do. 

It  appears,  then,  that  as  far  as  probable  damage  to  an  enettiy 
is  concerned,  horizontal  shell-firing  cannot  be  considered  as  add- 
ing very  much  to  the  power  of  a  ship's  battery.  If  one  shell  take 
effect,  and  be  pitched  into  the  place  best  suited  to  it,  tiie  results 
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must  be  dreadful.  But  as  not  one  out  of  ten  can  be  expected  to 
act  thus  decisively,  the  other  nine  become,  in  point  of  fact,  so 
many  round  shot,  and  they  are  round  shot  of  a  very  costly  de- 
scription. But  this  is  not  all.  Shells  cannot  be  used  on  board  of 
ehip  without  great  danger  to  the  parties  using  them.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  risk  of  an  explosion  every  time  that  the  cap 
which  covers  the  fuze  is  unscrewed.  This  actually  happened  on 
board  her  Majesty's  ship  the  *  Medea,'  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  three  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck,  on  which  the  shell 
2*ested,  were  broken;  the  deck  above  was  driven  up  several  inches; 
four  or  five  of  the  crew  were  killed,  and  a  panic  spread  throughout 
"the  vesseL  In  the  next  place,  when  an  action  has  fairly  begun, 
there  necessarily  occurs  so  much  of  confusion,  that  with  shot 
and  shell  scattered  indiscriminately  about  the  deck,  each  is 
Imble  at  any  moment  to  be  used  instead  of  the  other,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  gun's  crew.  In  the  third  place, — and 
-this  must  tell  especially  where  percussion  or  concussion  shells 
are  used, — a  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  taking  one  of  your 
shell-boxes,  may  set  the  ship  on  fire.  And  as  these  boxes  must 
be  ranged  or  hung  up  for  use  between  decks,  the  chances  are  at 
least  equal,  that  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  fight  such 
collision  must  occur.  Are  we  then  arguing  against  the  use  of 
shells,  and  consequently  decrying  the  weapon  which  is  looked 
to  in  the  service  as  more  effective  than  any  heretofore  in- 
/vented  on  board  of  ships  ?  Certainly  not.  We  would  have  every 
line-of-battle  ship  and  broad-side  frigate,  whether  she  be  a  sailing; 
vessel  or  a  screw  steamer,  supplied  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  shell  guns.  But  we  would  keep  them,  as  howitzers  are  kept: 
on  shore,  for  particular  services ;  and  forbid  peremptorily  the- 
handing  up  of  a  single  shell  from  the  magazine,  till  shell-firing,, 
and  nothing  else,  had  been  resolved  upon.  Moreover,  we  should 
withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  bows  and  sterns  of  those 
lighter  steamers  which  are  intended  to  act  as  skirmishers  on  the 
high-seas,  and  videttes  in  observing  an  enemy's  ports.  Yq\jl 
require  in  these  the  greatest  possible  power  of  inflicting  injury 
at  a  distance ;  and  this  object,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  is  not,, 
with  the  8-inch  gun,  attainable.  In  a  word,  all  that  we  recom* 
mend  is,  caution;  and  an  incessant  investigation  into  facts^ 
which  are  as  yet  far  from  being  settled.  For  it  is  quite  as  un* 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  every  thing  which  is  new  and  looks 
ivell  must  therefore  be  an  improvement,  as  it  is  to  affirm  that 
all  novelty  must  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Captain  Moorsom,  R.N.,  has,  we  believe,  invented  a  per- 
cussion shell,  of  which  the  merits  are  highly  commended.  So 
has  M.  Billette,  Capitaine  de  Corvette,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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water.  And  if  it  be  a  merit  in  such  implements  to  destroy  UHe 
as  extensively  and  as  surely  as  pos^ble>  (which  we  presume  thai 
it  is),  then  M.  Billette's  invention  goes  fer  beyond  Captain 
Moorsom's  in  excellence.  Indeed^  M.  Billette  has  done  more ; 
for  he  has  invented  a  sort  of  grenade  also,  which,  as  well  as  his 
shell,  contains  a  quantity  of  incendiary  matter,  and  may  be 
thrown  with  the  hand,  or  tossed  by  means  of  a  sling  fastened 
to  the  right  arm,  from  the  tops  upon  an  enemy's  deck. 

*  Ces  cylindres,'  says  Colonel  Charpentier,  of  the  French 
Marine  Artillery,  ^  sont  les  mSmes  pour  tons  les  projectiles 

*  creux ;  et  ils  ne  difKrent  entre  eux  que  par  leurs  dimensions, 

*  qui  varient  suivant  le  calibre  des  projectiles.     La  nonveUe 

*  composition  dont  on  se  sert  pour  gamir  les  cylindres  briile 

*  avec  beaucoup  d'intensit6,  et  donne  un  grand  developpement 

*  de  ohaleur  ainsi  que  beaucoup  de  fiim^e  pendant  sa  com- 

*  bustion ;  en  sorte  que  cet  incendiaire  remplace  avec  avantage 
'  la  roche  k  feu  et  les  mSches  que  I'on  employait  pour  obtenir 

*  le  mgme  effet.' 

Sir  Howard,  like  a  chivalrous  English  soldier,  is  very  in- 
ciignant  both  with  the  individual  who  has  invented,  and  with 
the  nation  which  adopts,  this  diabolical  instrument.  He  even 
denounces  the  shell  system  as  ^  atrocious,'  and  while  he  warns 
our  neighbours  that  *  we  are  provided  with  abundant  means  of 
'  trying  it,  if  unhappily  it  should  be  forced  upon  us,'  yet  takes 
pride  in  considering  that  *  we  are  not  the  originators  of  it,'  and 
would  have  gladly  held  aloof  from  it,  had  we  been  permitted. 

But  with  all  possible  respect  for  our  author's  generous  resent- 
ment, may  we  not,  without  offence,  acknowledge  that  to  us  it 
appears  to  be  exaggerated  ?  Very  true ;  when  diips  come  to 
fight  with  fire  (if  indeed  they  ever  do  come  to  this)  opportunities 
will  not  be  afforded  for  those  noble  impulses  which  gained 
for  the  followers  of  Rodney  and  of  Nelson  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  their  very  enemies.  There  will  be  no  more 
launching  of  boats  to  save  the  crews  of  ships  sunk  by  the  fire 
of  the  very  hands  that  man  them.  But,  after  all,  may  not  good 
come  of  this  ?  The  more  destructive  their  weapons  are,  the  less 
willing  will  nations  be  to  use  them ;  and  if  universal  peace  be 
ensured  by  the  mere  horror  of  a  war  which  threatens  to  exter*- 
minate,  will  not  the  civilised  world  be  the  gainer  ?  War  is  a 
dreadful  occupation  at  the  best;  the  sooner  it  becomes  too 
dreadful  for  Christian  men  to  be  forced  into  it,  the  better  fer 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  of  progress,  and  of  truth. 

*  Meanwhile  it  is  not  with  the  construction  of  fire-arms  or  pro- 
jectiles, exclusively,  that  the  spirit  of  invention  in  naval  afiSurs 
has  been  busy.    The  French  first  took  up  the  idea  that  iron 
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«  mateiial  better  suited  in  many  respects  to  the  purposes  of  ship* 
building  than  wood :  they  wrote  about  it,  experimented  on  it, 
and  did,  we  believe,  launch  a  steam  frigate  or  two ;  but  they 
went  no  farther*  We,  on  the  contrary,  jumping  at  conclusions, 
4^u8ed  not  fewer  than  thirty  keels  to  be  laid  down  at  once ;  and 
at  an  expense  so  serious  that  we  are  unwilling  to  bring  its  par^ 
ticulars  back  to  public  recollection,  completed  a  very  pretty 
iron  squadron,  and  boasted  that  we  were  perfect  masters  of  tbs 
narrow  seas.  But  by  little  and  little  circumstances  occurred  to 
shake  even  the  faith  of  the  Admiralty  in  its  own  wisdom.  In 
1846  the  iron  steam  ship  '  Lizard '  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
an  enemy's  battery  in  the  Parama.  *  It  was  found,'  says  Sir 
Howard,  ^  that  on  being  struck,  the  plates  of  the  ship  bulged^ 
'  and  the  perforations  were  so  irregular  and  jagged,  that  for  the 

*  purpose  of  stopping  them  the  common  plugs  were  quite  useless. 
^  Thi^  drcumstanoe  suggested  the  expedient  of  employing  what 
'  has  been  called  a  ^^  parasol  plug,"  which  consists  of  an  iron 

^  bolt  furnished  with  arms  of  the  same  metal  and  covered  with 
'  thick  cauvass  well  tarred.  On  being  thrust  through  the  shotr 
^  h(de,  and  then  forcibly  drawn  back,  the  head  expanded,  and 
f  thus^  the  aperture  being  covered,  the  leak  was  closed.  In 
^  consequence  also  of  the  ship  being  struck,  the  splinters  and 
'  rivets  detached  by  the  shot,  flew  about  like  grape,  and  nearly 

*  all  the  men  killed  and  wounded  suffered  from   this  cause. 

*  Grape  shot  fired  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  pierced  the  side ; 

*  and  persons  present,  who  were  highly  capable  of  judging,  con-; 
^  curred  in  opinion,  that  a  32-pounder  shot  would  have  gone 
'  through  the  sides  of  three  or  four  iron  steamers,  doing  damage 

*  which  would  be  successively  greater  in  those  more  remote 
^  fipom  the  ship  first  struck,  till  the  force  were  spent.    A  remark- 

*  able  circumstance  is  said  to  have  happened  to  the  ^  Alert '  at  the 
-*  same  time.     An  infantry  soldier  fired  his  ramrod  at  her,  when, 

*  like  a  dart,  it  went  point  foremost,  quite  through  the  nearest 

*  side  of  the  funnel,  but  being  prevented  by  the  button  from 

*  passing  through  the  other  side,  it  fell  down  in  the  interior.' 

These,  with  similar  stories,  coming  to  the  ears  of  my  Lords, 
directions  were  given  for  doing  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  the  first  instance.  And  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on 
from  the  'Exoell^t'  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction) 
that  for  purposes  of  war,  a  ship  constructed  of  iron  is  of  no 
use  whatever.  Wherever  shot  went  clean  through,  they  tore 
the  metal  to  pieces.  As  often  as  by  diminishing  the  charge,  the 
shot  was  made  to  strike  with  comparative  gentleness,  it  burst  in 
4he  iron,  scattered  it  about  in  lumps,  not  unfrequently  itself 
broke  into  a  score  of  fragments,  and  committed  such  havoc  as 
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must  have  cleared  the  decks  in  a  trice.  Forthwith  the  iron 
steam  frigates  were  stripped  of  their  heavy  armaments,  and  thea 
a  question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 

It  was  not  slow  in  being  answered.  Though  iron  vesseb 
could  not  resist  shot,  they  were  capital  sailers.  It  would  be  a 
cruel  waste  of  public  money  to  dismantle,  or  even  to  sell  them 
out  of  the  service.  Why  not  make  use  of  them  in  meeting  » 
cry  often  raised  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  elsewh^e? 
They  were  in  every  respect  suited  to  act  as  transports ;  and  aa 
transports  they  continued  to  be  kept  in  commission.  Nor  wa» 
there,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  a  single  warning  voice  raised 
against  the  measure.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  world  approved 
X)f  it*;  and  even  Sir  Howard,  though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  a 
somewhat  doubtful  accent,  joined  in  the  cry.  After  explaining^ 
in  Appendix  L,  that  *  the  Admiralty  had  acted  wisely  in  em* 
♦  ploying  some  of  these  vessels,  lightly  armed,  as  troop-ships,'  he 
goes  on  to  say : — 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  and  expediency  <^ 
employing  those  vessels  as  troop^ships  in  time  of  peace.  Their  safety 
from  conflngratioD,  their  speed  with  steam-power,  the  advantages  oi 
the  screw,  which  admits  of  such  vessels  having  great  sailing  power, 
and,  on  the  whole,  their  great  capacities  and  capabilities  of  voyagiogr 
which  have  been  so  well  exemplified  in  their  performances,  prove 
that  the  best  possible  use  is  being  made  of  those  vessels  by  so  em* 
ploying  them  during  peace.  But  in  war  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
people  on  the  upper  decks  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  destructive 
effects  produced  by  shot  on  iron,  by  the  substitution  of  timber  for 
that  material  in  the  upper  works,  for  the  main  decks  appropriated  to 
the  troops  will  still  be  liable  to  the  terrifie  effects  described  and 
delineated  as  above ;  and  although,  by  the  happy  expedient  of  watei^ 
tight  compartments,  the  vessel,  however  desperately  damaged*  may 
be  prevented  from  sinking  and  the  troops  from  being  drowned,  the 
latter  cannot  be  protected  from  being  killed  and  wounded  in  great 
numbers,  or  captured,  in  the  event  of  being  fallen  in  with  and  being 
attacked  by  any  enemy's  vessel  armed  with  even  a  very  few  heavy 
guns.' 

We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  had  this  passage  not  been 
printed  off  before  tidings  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  *  Birketi*- 
^  head'  reached  us,  it  never  would  have  been  printed  at  alL  Iih* 
deed,  the  only  subject  of  surprise  with  us  is,  that  a  man  'of 

— 1  I      M h- ■         ■'■  ■•      ' ■     .       ■  ■        ■ ■  ■■* 

*  By  a  Paper  on  the  Progress  and  Extent  of  Steamboat  Btdlding 
in  the  Clyde,  by  Dr.  Strang,  read  before  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  it  appears  that  wooden  h^ls  have 
been  so  far  displaced  by  iron,  that  the  proportion  in.  18®  waa 
iseventy-three  iron  vessels  against  four  of  wood.' 
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sdenee  like  Sir  Howard  Douglas  should  ever  have  permitted 
the  fiction — for  it  is  nothing  else — of  water-tight  compartments 
to  warp  his  judgment  into  a  belief  that  an  iron  steamer  with  a 
hole  in  her  bottom  which  the  carpenter  is  unable  to  stop  can, 
by  any  artificial  contrivances  of  the  shipwright,  be  kept  from 
linking.  Of  her  superior  sailing  powers  over  a  wooden  vessel^ 
so  long  as  accidents  do  not  occur,  there  can  be  as  little  room  to 
doubt  as  there  is  to  deny  that  her  capacity  of  interior  stowage 
is  greater.  For  in  vessels  made  of  iron  the  weight  of  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  formed,  and  by  which  the  displacement  is 
produced,  is  considerably  less  than  the  weight  of  material  in 
vessels  made  of  timber  and  of  the  same  displacement :  and  on 
this  account,  so  long  as  floatation  obtains,  the  specific  gravity  or 
weight  of  material  tells  in  favour  of  the  iron  vessel  But  the 
ladment  an  iron  vessel  bilges,  and  gets  filled  with  water,  the 
case  is  reversed.  Then  the  material  of  which  she  is  formed  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  consideration ;  for  in  all  vessels  so  cir- 
cumstanced it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  either  a  sustaining  or  a  sinking 
element,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  timber  when  immersed  in 
water  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced,  and  still  floats.  A  cubic  foot  of  oak 
when  ihus  immersed  in  salt  water  has  a  buoyancy  of  76  oz., 
a  cubic  foot  of  fir  a  buoyancy  of  450  oz.  But  iron  loses  very 
little  of  its  weight  when  immersed  in  water,  and  the  sinking 
weight  of  that  material  is  immense.  When,  therefore,  an  iron 
ship  gets  bilged^  the  weight  of  the  iron,  by  its  sinking  power, 
tends  to  bre^  up  or  tear  away  any  part  of  the  vessel  which  has 
k>8t  its  floatation,  unless,  indeed,  she  be  so  imbedded  in  a  beach 
or  on  a  bank  as  that  she  shall  rest  with  all  her  length  upon  a 
sdid  foundation.  This  was  the  fiite  of  the  *  Grreat  Britain/ 
which  held  together  because  she  went  bodily  ashore.  But  the 
^  Birkenhead,'  striking  upon  a  rock,  was  pierced  by  it,  and  got 
Inlged,  and  there  stuck,  with  deep  water  both  at  the  bow  and 
the  stem.  It  was  impossible  that  an  iron  vessel,  however 
stoutly  built  and  skilfuUv  put  together,  could  fail  in  such  a  situ- 
2^xm  fixHD  speedily  brealdng  up.  For  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
tingencies must  in  all  such  cases  occur.  If  the  ship  be  built 
widi  water-tight  compartments,  and  they  are  so  skitfnlly  con- 
structed as  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  tide,  and  keep  the  bow 
and  stem  afloat,  the  midships,  which  has  lost  its  power  of  floata- 
ti<»i^  acts,  by  the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  iron,  with  prodigious 
foree  in  a  contrary  direction ;  aiul  there  cannot  be  conceived  to 
be  in  bolts,  or  bars,  or  sheets  ci  iron  strength  enough  to  pre- 
TWit  the  ship's  back  from  being  thereby  broken.  If,  oa  the 
other  hand,  there  be  no  water-ti^t  compartments,  or  if  through 
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wear  and  tear,  or  any  oi^r  cause,  they  do  not  act  eiifecttially; 
then  a  result  quite  as  disastrous,  and  perhaps  still  more  rapid, 
ensues.  With  deep  water  at  both  ends,  and  her  centre  fast 
upon  the  ridge,  the  sinking  weight  of  the  iron  will  as  infallibly 
snap  her  asunder  as  the  twig  which  a  boy  lays  across  his  knee 
is  snapped  by  the  pressure  of  his  hands.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  vouches  for  them,  that  in  this  manner  the  imfor* 
tunate  ^  Birkenhead '  went  to  pieces.  And  we  are  equally  satis* 
fied  that  had  die  been  constructed  of  timber,  though  the  proba* 
bilities  are  that  she  could  have  scarcely  escaped  sinking  in  the 
end,  time  enough  would  have  been  afforded,  in  s(f  calm  and 
moonlight  a  night,  to  save  the  lives  of  all  that  were  embarked 
in  her. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  steam  vessels  constructed  of  wood 
have  perished  under  circumstances  which  at  first  sight  may 
appear  to  be  analogous  to  those  which  surrounded  the  ^  Birisen* 
*  head'  when  she  went  down.  The  ^Avenger,'  for  example,  strudE 
and  went  down  almost  more  immediatdy  than  she.  But  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  *  Avenger,'  when  she  struck,  was  goii^ 
at  full  speed ;  that  the  wind,  if  not  a  hurricane,  blew  very  fresh; 
and  that  such  a  surf  broke  over  both  reef  and  wreck  as  would 
have  torn  the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  swam  to  shreds,  and 
wholly  prevented  the  surviving  crew  from  holding  on  either  by 
the  rocks  or  by  the  fragments  of  the  ship  which  floated  past 
them.  The  *  Birkenhead,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  going  at  halft- 
speed,  and  the  sea,  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  as  it  enaUed  a  good 
swimmer  to  make  his  way  to  land,  so  it  would  have  floated  imy 
raft,  however  loosely  put  together,  had  there  been  time  or 
materials  wherewith  to  construct  it.  And  this,  by  the  way,  sug^ 
gests  another  reason  why  iron-made  vessels  are  of  all  others  the 
least  calculated  to  do  efficient  service  as  troop-ships.  When  a 
wooden  vessel  breaks  up,  her  fragments,  in  greater  or  less  bulk, 
float  about.  Many  a  shipwrecked  mariner  has  been  saved  by 
clinging  to  the  poop  or  forecastle,  or  quarter-deek,  or  broken 
ribs  of  the  ship.  But  an  iron  vessel  no  sooner  parts  than  she 
goes  down  bodily,  her  very  masts,  if  not  prevkmsly  carried 
away,  going  with  her.  In  such  a  night  as  that  which  beheld 
the  catastrophe  off  Point  Dangerous,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
had  the  ^  Birkenhead'  been  a  wooden  instead  of  an  iron  ship,  the 
fragments  into  which  she  broke  up  would  have  carried  all  her 
crew  and  passengers  to  shore  ? 

It  was  a  grievous  error  in  juc^ment  the  building  of  these 
iron  war-ships  at  all.  It  will  involve  a  very  heavy  moral 
responsibiH^  to  continue  them  in  the  transport  service.     AbiL 
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we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  author  oS.  the  Treatise  on  Naval 
Gunnery^  in  spite  of  the  equivocal  sanction  whidi  he  gives  19 
his  book  to  tlie  measure^  be  not  now  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

Here  then  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  circumstanees  prevctnt  our  going 
more  into  detail,  while  speaking  of  the  results  of  his  labourai 
Prom  what  we  have  said^  however,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  we  entertain  of  them  a  very  high  opinion.  Ajud.  now 
before  we  lay  down  the  pen  it  becomes  our  duty  to  speak  of 
another,  though  scarcely  a  rival  workman  in  the  same  field 
Colonel  Chesney  is  much  more  of  a  reformer  than  Sir  Howard- 
He  is  likewise  more  continuously,  if  not  elaborately,  an  historian^ 
He  undertakes  to  give  an  succount  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
firearms  as  weapons  of  war;  and  he  accomplishes  lus  purpose 
pleasantly  if  not  always  quite  accurately.  For  example,  we 
very  much  distrust  the  opinion  which  he  hazards  in  regard  to 
the  early  acquaintance  of  the  Asiatic  nations  with  the  pror 
perties  and  composition  of  gunpowder.  We  have  no  beli^  at 
all  in  his  tale  of  Forus's  field  batteries,  and  are  exceedingly 
sceptical  in  regiurd  to  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  to  an  immemo- 
rial familiarity  with  the  properties  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal  i^ 
combination.  As  to  the  Greek  fire  of  the  Byzantine  empire^ 
that  appears  to  have  resembled  the  substance  which  we  caU 
port-fire  much  more  than  gunpowder  in  tmy  shape.  But  in 
telling  these  stories  Colonel  Chesney  only  repeats  what  otheir 
writers  on  the  subject  had  stated  before  him,  and  relies  —  very 
much  to  our  astonishment  —  on  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  a  great  authority.  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  has  shown,  either 
that  he  is  a  sharper  fellow  than  men  took  him  for  in  London, 
or  that  the  French  people  are  not  so  sharp  as  they  always  have 
been  supposed.  But  on  any  point  involving  a  disputed  question 
in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  we  at  all  events  must  decline  to 
accept  his  opinion  as  of  the  smallest  value. 

Colonel  Chesney,  like  Sir  Howard,  treats  at  length  the  subr 
ject  of  the  new  rifle — a  course  in  which  we  shall  not  follow 
him.  For  good  or  for  ill,  the  Mini^  rifle  has  been  adopted  into 
our  service ;  and,  whatever  its  merits  in  other  respects  may  be> 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  clumsiest  and  most  cumbersome 
weapons  wherewith  an  infismtry  soldier  was  ever  loaded.  But 
the  point  on  which  he  is  strongest  is  the  comparative  neglect  of 
his  own  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  impolicy  of  placing  it 
under  a  separate  administration  so  constituted  as  the  Boara  of 
Ordnance.  The  Colonel  opens  a  question  here  which  is  by  far 
too  important  to  be  dealt  with  summarily.  And  as  we  have 
iiot  time  tQ  deal  with  it  as  it  deserves,  we  must  avoid  dealing 
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with  it  at  all.  This  much,  however,  we  ace  eonstrdned  to  eaj, 
that  the  severance  of  the  engineer  and  artillery  branches  of  the 
army  from  the  direct  control  of  the  Commander4n*<2hief  haa 
always  struck  us  as  an  anomaly  for  which  no  good  reason  could 
be  assigned.  And  we  rather  think  that  statesmen,  worthy  of 
the  name,  whatever  diades  of  difference  there  may  be  amcoig 
them  in  other  respects,  are  satisfied  that  concentration  in  the 
management  of  accounts  of  every  sort  holds  out  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  -  chance  of  getting  public  business  done  with  the 
greatest  facility,  as  well  as  economy,  of  which  it  is  capable. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  day  can  be  far  distant  when  on 
a  Minister  of  War  will  devolve  the  undivided  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  housing,  the  clothing,  the  armament,  aiH 
the  pay  of  the  whole  of  her  Majesty's  land  forces,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Colonel  Chesney  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  oiganisation 
of  his  own  corps.  He  would  have  it  worked  by  battalions  in- 
stead of  companies,  and  sketches  a  plan  whereby  lus  object  might 
be  attained,  without  any  additional  expense  or  inconvenience 
to  the  service  in  general  There  is  a  good  deal  in  all  that  he 
says*  yet  experience  appears  to  be  against  him.  The  artillery 
organisation  in  this  country  is  strictly,  and  always  has  been,  a 
company  organisation.  Each  battery  is  complete  within  itself, 
nor  can  we  see  that  much  would  be  gained  in  the  field  by  de- 
scribing four  batteries  as  a  battalion,  and  eight  as  a  regiment. 
For,  except  in  the  reserve,  batteries  seldom  act  permanently 
before  an  enemy  in  masses.  To  gain  a  point  a  genend  may 
draw  together  the  artillery  of  two  or  more  divisions ;  and  their 
concentrated  fire,  unless  resisted  by  an  equal  volume,  will  pro- 
bably efiect  his  object.  But  the  particular  post  being  carried 
or  maintained,  and  ulterior  operations  making  demands  upon 
him,  he  is  obliged  to  break  up  his  mass  again  into  its  constituent 
parts ;  and  so,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  campaign,  it  is 
npon  the  integrity  of  each  battery  that  its  effectiv^iess  must 
depend.  We  consider  Colonel  Chesney's  proposal,  therefore,  to 
regiment  the  artillery,  as  bearing  upon  a  subject  in  itself  not 
very  important.  For  we  doubt  whether  by  this  means  promo- 
tion would  be  accelerated  in  the  corps— which,  unless  it  be 
Clinically  changed,  must  always  stand  towards  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  the  light  rather  of  a  subsidiary  than  of  an  intend 
portion  of  the  army.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  speak  so 
lightly  of  another  of  his  proposals,  namely,  that  the  calibre  of 
pieces  employed  in  the  field  should  be  consolidated,  and  only  one 
species  of  gun,  a  12-pounder  howitzer-gun,  henceforth  brought 
into  play.     Certainly  there  would  arise  from  some  arrangement 
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of  the  sort  this  advantage,  that  the  ammtinition  being  all  of  the 
saute  class,  all  risk  of  getting  9*pounder  balls  served  out,  in  the 
hurry  of  action,  to  6-pounaer  guns,  and  vice  versd,  would  be 
avoided.  Whether  or  not  an  arrangement  which  seems  to 
linswer  in  the  French  service  be  inapplicable  to  ours,  we  shall 
not  take  it  upon  us  to  saj.  For  there  is  no  nation  under  the 
sun,  in  which  so  many  little  feelings  of  personal  and  departmental 
jealousy  operate  as  in  our  own ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  even 
tiiese,  were  no  more  important  obstacles  presented,  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  it. 

Again,  Colonel  Chesney  complains,  and  when  he  wrote  the 
complaint  was  just,  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  artillery  force 
Hiach  during  many  yeatrs  back  has  been  kept  available  for  active 
[^rvice  in  thisoountry*  He  compares  the  number  of  field  guns 
which  we  maintain  with  the  field  batteries  of  other  nations,  and 
proves,  that  in  proportion  to  the  infantry  force  of  each  we  are 
below  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  Now,  of  all  people  under  the 
sun,  we  ought  to  be  the  most  careful  of  our  artillery.  War 
with  us  will  probably  be,  at  the  outset,  a  war  of  defence.  And 
to  resist  an  invading  force,  a  powerful  artillery  is  essential.  But 
we  are  happy  in  bdng  able  to  relieve  Colonel  Chesney's  mind 
on  this  subject.  Under  the  able  administration  of  Lord  Har* 
dinge,  the  ordnance  department  of  the  service  appears  to  be  ac- 
quiring new  life.  Not  only  is  the  regiment  augmented  by  a 
/ttiousand  men,  but  additional  hands  are  at  work  in  the  arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  and  we  are  assured  that  ere  long  there  will  be 
disposable, —  horsed^  harnessed,  equipped,  and  supplied  with  the 
first  line  of  waggons, — twenty  batteries  of  six  pieces  each,  having 
a  couple  of  howitzers  attached  to  each  battery.  This  will  give  us 
one  hundred  and  twenty  field-guns,  of  which  all  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  infantry  are  to  be  12  and  9-pounders,  while 
the  sixes  are  handed  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  horse 
iortillery.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  even  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guns  will  suffice  when  war  breaks  out ;  and  we  shall  be 
^ad  to  hear  that  befcH*e  it  comes,  our  coast  batteries,  martello 
towers,  &c.,  have  been  fully  armed  over  and  above.  But  when 
this  latter  object  has  been  accomplished,  then  we  shall  fed,  that 
with  twenty  field  batteries  availaUie  on  the  first  alarm,  and  a 
militia  sufficiently  oi^anised  Ip  take  garrison  duty  in  the  for-^ 
1u*esses  and  great  arsenals,  the  country  may  contemplate  without 
idarm  whatever  preparations,  covert  or  open,  may  be  made  to 
throw  a  hostile  army  upon  her  shores  from  France  or  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  wovld. 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  writers,  both  of  whom 
deserve  a  lor  more  dabcnrate  notice  of  their  works  than  we  hav€^ 
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been  able  to  aiibrd  to  them.  Sir  Howard,  cautious,  yet  decided, 
tells  many  truths  which  will  be  accepted  as  such  without  bitter- 
ness by  those  in  power.  Colonel  Chesney  is  less  guarded :  he 
has  neither  solicited  nor  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  superiors  for 
tiie  steps  which  he  has  taken,  and  is  very  likely  to  make  enemies 
for  himself  by  his  plain  speaking.  This  is  the  common  fate  of 
all  who,  more  intent  on  correcting  abuses  and  su^esting  improve-* 
ments  than  on  carrying  the  heads  of  departments  along  with 
them,  write  or  speak  without  circumlocution,  and  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  But  he  need  not  distress  himself  on  that  account' 
Whatever  is  good  in  his  suggestions  will  force  itself  on,  as  soon 
as  public  opinion  shall  have  been  duly  impressed  with  its  \m* 
portance.  Whatever  is  defective,  he  bimselfy  on  more  mature 
reflection,  woidd  desire  to  be  forgotten.  For  ourselves,  we  like 
his  book  extremely,  and  reoommeiid  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
I'eaders. 


Abt.  TS.,-^  Tracts  on  Finance  and  Trade,  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Electors  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
E.  ToRRENS,  Esq.,  F.K.S.   Nos.  I.  and  II.  London:  1852. 

Tw  our  Number  for  April  last,  we  laid  before  our  rertders  a 
^  brief  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  late 
change  of  Adnrinistration,  and  we  described  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues,  for  announeincr 
their  policy  to  the  country,  and  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  Government.  Since  that  time,  the  Session  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  and  the  Parliament  of  1847  has  been  dissolved.  On 
the  1st  of  July  the  proclamation,  which  put  an  end  to  the  late 
Parliament  and  provided  for  the  return  of  its  successor,  was 
issued,  and  the  elections  of  members  to  s*»rve  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  for  some  time  been  completed.  The  new  Par- 
liament is  to  assemble  in  November, — not  indeed  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  distinct  assurances  of  Lord  Derby  led  the  country 
to  expect,  but,  we  believe,  as  soon  as  the  publio interest  demands; 
and  the  present  time,  therefore,  seems  well  suited  for  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  position  of  affairs,  and  for  an  examination  of  the 
prospects  of  the  country  under  the  Ministers  who  now  guide  the 
national  policy. 

Ndtwithstanding  the  peculiar  character  of  last  Session, — al- 
though the  Treasury  bench  was  occupied  by  a  Ministry  which 
declared  itself  in  a  minority,  and  which  existed  only  on  suffer- 
tooe, — ^yet  several  Bills  of  practical  importance  were  passed.   The 
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bte  Goyerament  bequeathed  to  their  saocesaors,  either  as  the^ 
fimit  of  the  kbour  of  commissions  or  of  their  own  preparation^ 
some  useful  measures  of  Law  Reform,  and  some  Bills  relating  U$. 
Water  Supply  and  other  municipal  questions.  These  were  put 
into  shape  and  introduced  by  the  present  Ministers  into  Farlia* 
ment,  by  whom  they  were  sancticmed.  The  only  important 
measure,  of  which  Lord  Derby's  Government  can  claim  tJie  uur- 
divided  paternity,  is  the  Militia  Bill  The  project  of  a  militia 
originated,  as  is  well  known,  with  Lord  John  Russell's  Govern- 
ment,  to  which  it  proved  fatal.  The  present  Ministers  adopted 
the  principle,  and  embodied  it  in  the  measure  which,  after  much, 
discussion  and  opposition,  and  numerous  modifications  of  the 
original  details,  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  certain  material 
parts,  including  the  celebrated  franchise  dause,  ultimately  re^ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  How  far  it  will  be  successful 
in  accomplishing  its  object,  or  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  ita 
authors,  the  experience  of  the  next  six  months  will  decide. 
Another  proposition  of  which  the  present  Grovemment  may  daioi 
the  exdu^ve  authorship,  was  that  for  transf^ng  the  four  vacant 
borough  seats  to  two  new  county  districts,  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  one  with  the  very  suspicious  name  of  West  Derby. 
This  proposition  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a  con* 
dusive  speech,  demolished  the  grounds  on  which  the  motion  was 
made,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The  Budget  of 
the  Government  was  avowedly  provisional,  and  could  only  be 
jiQstified  by  the  state  of  parties^  and  the  imminence  of  a  general 
election.  It  consisted  simply  in  the  renewal  of  the  Income  Tax 
for  a  year,  and  in  leaving  everything  else  untouched.  Consider- 
ing the  history  of  the  party  now  in  office,  — looking  to  their  prin- 
dples  respecting  Protection,  local  burdens,  and  general  taxation, 
— it  is  clear  that  a  routine  and  negative  Budget,  such  as  that  of 
last  Session,  could  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  armed  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  government.  Having 
asked  and  obtained  the  forbearance  of  their  party  on  this  ground, 
for  their  fiscal  inaction,  they  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the 
Seswon,  began  to  claim  credit  for  the  measures  of  Law  Reform, 
which  both  Houses  had  passed ;  as  if  they  had,  by  their  authority 
^nd  influence,  been  the  means  of  prevailing  upon  Parliament 
to  pass  these  Bills,  while  at  the  same  time  their  Budget  was  ad- 
journed on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  yet  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

The  Session  ended  without  any  definitive  declaration  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Protection,  but  the  intention  of 
throwing  over  the  agriculturists*  and  of  desisting  from  any  attempt 
to  reimpose  a  duty  on  com,  which  was  sufficiently  apparent  from 
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the  beglnningi  was,  after  Easter,  announced  in  less  evasive  and 
unambiguous  terms.  The  covering  was  gradually  withdrawn, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquiesce  in  the  Corn-law  settlement  of  1846,  was  laid 
bare  to  the  naked  eye.  The  process  of  disclosure  was,  however, 
effected  in  the  tortuous  and  uncandid  manner  which  has  hitherto 
adhered  to  this  Government  through  all  its  movements.  Al- 
though the  Budget  was  a  milk-and-water  affair,  Mr.  Disraeli*8 
budget  speech  was  highly  important*  He  might  have  accom- 
panied his  motion  to  renew  the  Income  Tax  for  one  year  with  a 
dry  statement  of  the  last  year's  receipt  and  expenditiure,  and  of 
the  estimate  for  the  year  to  come ;  and  he  might  have  excused 
himself  for  not  saying  more,  by  the  provisional  state  of  the 
Government.  Instead  of  doing  this,  be  adopted  a  different  course.. 
He  laid  before  the  House  a  lucid,  well-arranged,  accurate^  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  fair  and  honest  account  of  the  successful 
results  of  the  Free-trade  policy,  brought  down  to  the  latest  period. 
In  stating  these  details,  he  dwelt  with  particular  care  upon  the 
ccHisequences  of  the  late  changes  which  the  Protectionist  writers 
and  newspapers  had  most  frequently  contested,  even  to  the  length 
of  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  official  accounts;  but  which, 
when  coming  from  his  mouth,  admitted  no  longer  of  dispute. 
In  makii^  this  statement,  Mr.  Disraeli  certainly  retracted  no 
previous  opinion,  and  merely  reproduced  the  results  of  the  of- 
ficial accounts  in  his  possession.  Nevertheless,  the  impression 
which  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  was  that  he  had  no 
Protectionist  convictions,  and  that  his  mind  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  practical  success  of  the  Free-trade  measures. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  which  the  speech  in 
question  produced,  not  only  on  the  Free-trade  party  in  opposi- 
tion, and  on  the  public  at  large,  but  also  on  the  well-drilled  and 
much  enduring  supporters  of  the  Government,  For  not  many 
days  after  the  Budget  had  been  opened.  Lord  Derby,  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Mansion  House,  took  occasion  to  deliver  a  political  lecture 
on  the  advantage  of  compromises* ;  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  design,  was  undoubtedly  understood  as  intended  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  recent  Free- 
trade  speech,  to  which  he  made  an  express  reference ;  and  to 
shadow  out  to  the  country  the  desirableness  of  restoring  a  five 
shilling  duty  on  wheat,  as  a  fair  compromise  between  total  re- 
peal and  a  prohibiting  duty, — or  some  other  partial  concession 
to  the  demands  of  the  landed  interest. 
In  It  appears  to  us  highly  inexpedient  that  speeches  upon  import- 

•  See  tjie  ^Times'  of  May  .lOth,  where  the  speech  is  reported. 
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ant  political  principles,  affecting  the  practical  interests  of  the 
day,  should  be  made  by  Prime  Mmisters  after  dinner,  during  the 
Session  of  Parliament.  If  Lord  Derby  had  made  this  speech  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  which  he  raised 
flight  have  been  debated,  and  we  might  have  obtained  some 
light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  compromise  which  he 
attempted,  by  insinuation  and  by  the  use  of  general  terms,  to 
recommend ;  as  it  was,  he  merely  succeeded  in  throwing  a  doubt 
upon  the  effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  and  of  making  the  public 
suppose,  that  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to 
abide  by  Free  Trade,  the  Prime  Minister  thought  it  possible 
that  a  small  duty  on  corn,  or  some  measure  of  compensation  to 
agriculture,  might  still  be  extorted  from  the  country.  But  the 
public  was  not  kept  very  long  in  this  suspense.  The  budget 
speech  was  made  on  the  30th  of  April;  the  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  8th  of  May.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  another  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  veil  was  removed  from 
the  Protectionist  intentions  of  the  Government.  In  reference  to 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  issued  an  address  to  the  Electors  of  Buckingham- 
shire, in  which  he  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  position  of 
the  country,  and  to  set  forth  his  opinions  on  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  Protection  and  Free  Trade.*  After  some 
introductory  remarks,  on  the  three  great  Free- trade  measures  of 
the  last  six  years ;  namely,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
equalisation  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

*  The  farmers  hitherto  have  been  the  persons  who  have  been 
^  most  injured  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  diminution 

*  of  rent  in  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed, 
f  In  preparing  the  official  statement  for  this  year,  it  was  officially 
« represented  to  me,  that  I  must  contemplate,  in  estimating  the 
« produce  of  the  Income  Tax,  a  diminution  of  rent  not  much 
« less  in  amount  than  5,000,000/.  sterling.  Practically  speaking, 
*in  this  country,  rent  has  become  a  return  for  the  capital 
•invested  in  the  improvement  of  Land.  Laws  to  secure  a 
*^  return  for  such  investment  are  not  for  a  moment  to  he  tolerated; 

<  but  laws,  which,  by  imposing  unequal  taxes^  discourage  that  iu- 

<  vestment,  are,  irrespective  of  their  injustice,  highly  impolitic; 

*  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  enduring  prosperity  of  a 

<  country  than  the  natural  deposit  of  its  surplus  capital  in  th6 

<  improvement  of  its  soiL     Justice  to  the  land,  in  all  systems  of 

*  This  address  is  printed  in  the  *  Times '  pf  Monday,  June  7th. 
yOL.  XCVl.   NO.  CXCVI.  M  M 
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*  finance,  is  equally  the  interest  6f  the  proprietor  and  the  farm^y 

*  but  it  is  also  equally  the  interest  of  the  community. 

^  There  is  no  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  suffered 

*  more  from  the  precipitate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  than  Ireland^ 

*  The  claim  of  that  cowntry  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  is 

*  irresistible. 

*  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  injuries  which  the  great 

*  producing  interests  endure  can  be  alleviated  or  removed  by  a 

*  recurrence  to  the  laws  which,  previously  to  1846,  protected 
^  them  from  such  calamities.     The  spirit  of  the  age  tends  to  free^ 

*  intercourse,  and  no  statesman  can  disregard  with  impunity  the- 
'genius  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lives.  But  every  principle  of 
'  abstract  justice  and  every  consideration  of  high  policy  counsel 

*  that  the  producer  should  be  treated  as  fairly  as  the  consumer^ 

*  and  intimate  that  when  the  native  producer  is  tiirown  into  un- 
'  restricted  competition  with  external  rivals,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

*  Legislature  in  every  way  to  diminish^  certainly  not  to  increase^ 

*  the  cost  of  production, 

*  It  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  recommend 

*  to  Pariiament,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  their  power ^  measures  which 

*  may  effect  this  end. 

'One  of  the  soundest  means,  among  others,  by  which  this 
'result  may  be  accomplished,  is  a  revision  of  our  taxations 
'  The  times  are  favourable  to  such  an  undertaking ;  juster 
'  notions  of  taxation  are  more  preval^it  than  heretofore ;  po werfii} 
'^  agencies  are  stirring,  which  have  introduced  new  phenomena 
*into  finance,  and  altered  the  complexkm  of  the  fiscal  world;- 

*  and  the  possibility  of  greatly  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  com* 

*  munityi  both  by  adjustment  and  reduction,  seems  to  loom  in  the' 
'future.' 

The  meaning  of  the  preceding  passage  (however  it  may  bcf 
disputed  by  the  Protectionist  supporters  of  the  Goverament) 
seems  to  us  plain  and  obvious.  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^>eaking  in  hi^ 
official  character  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^quei^,  of  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  <^  Leader  of  the  Hous^  of  Commons,  and  therefore* 
as  the  authoritative  org»i  of  the  Government,  renounces  att 
intention  of  proposing  a  vecurrencie  to  the  laws  which,  previously 
to  1846,  had  protected  the  great  producing  intererts  of  ther 
country.  These  laws  were  the  Corn  Law>  and  the  Act  rq^atii^ 
the  sugar  duties:  the  Navigation  Laws  were  not  repealed  tUt 
1849;  but  they  appear  to  be  included  in  the  purport  ef  his^ 
pr(q>o8itioD.  He  repudiates  the  idea  of  restoring  these  protective 
measures,  not  on  any  narrow  ground  derived  from  liie  peculiar 
character  of  the  restric»tion-^such  for  instance  as  the  difference 
between  a.  fixed  duty  and   a  sliding  scale-^but  because  ^^ 
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refshAedve  and  protectiye  commercial  policy  is  repugnant  to  ther 
genius  of  the  present  age.  Having  thrown  aside  the  Protectionist 
system,  as  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  tries  to 
find  some  other  remedy  for  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  native  pro- 
ducing interests,  by  unrestricted  competition  with  the  foreign 
producer.  This  remedy,  he  announces,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  the  object  at 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  aim ;  and  he  plainly 
declares  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intend  to  recommend  to 
Parliament,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  their  power,  measures  for  effecting 
this  end. 

The  end  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  in  view,  and  to  which  the 
promised  measures  of  the  Government  are  to  be  directed,  may, 
it  seems,  be  attained  by  more  ways  than  one.  But  the  measure 
for  compassing  this  object,  which  he  considers  the  soundest,  is  a 
revision  of  our  taxation.  He  lays  it  down  that  the  times  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  this  great  work;  and  that,  as  the  happy 
result  of  the  various  favourable  circumstances  which  he  enu- 
merates, we  may  anticipate  the  advent  of  ffreat  relief  to  the 
burdens  of  the  oommunity,  both  by  adjustment  and  redaction  of 
taxes. 

The  intentions  of  the  Gwremment  on  the  subject  of  restoring 
Protection  did  not  receive  any  great  additional  light  durii>g  the 
remainder  of  iAie  Session.  In  a  debate  chiefly  turning  upon 
Mr.  Mather's  case,  raised  by  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  14th  of  June, 
Mr.  Disraeli  indeed  created  some  surmise  by  declaring,  that 
neither  he  nor  Lord  Derby  hod  ever  recommended  a  recurrence 
to  the  laws  which  regulated  corn  and  sugar  before  1846.  With 
reference  to'the  reimposition  of  a  duty  on  corn,  he  then  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  significant  words,  which  prove  at  least 
that  he  does  not  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Protectionist  doctrines :  — 

^  If  a  measure,  though  recommended  by  the  highest  eco- 
^  nomical  authorities,  is  one  ffiat  the  popular  wiU  repudiates^  I 
^  do  not  think  that  any  minister  is  bound  to  propose  it.  But 
^what  is  this  measure  that  you  seem  always  wishing  us  to 
^  propose— that  you,  with  such  anxiety,  press  for,  and  appear 
^  so  jealous,  if  for  a  moment  we  lose  s^ht  of  it  ?  It  is,  after 
*■  all;  nothing  but  a  c&wntervmUng  duty  against  certain  inequalities 
^ of  taxation;  and  if  we  can  remove  those  inequalities  of 
'taxation,  and  redress  the  fiscal  injuries  and  injustice  which 
^  we  believe  exist,  without  having  recourse  to  odious  meanSj  I 
<  consider  that  we  are  acting  in  strict  consistency  with  all  we 

*  have  said  if  we  adopt  those  means ;  that  we  are  acting  in 

*  perfect  unison  with  aU  that  we  have  counselled,  if  we  follow 
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*  the  course  whicli  we'  think  preferable,  and  tdhich  vbe  betie^e- 

*  to  be  popular.^* 

'  About  this  time;  a  belief  got  abroad  (either  founded  on  Lbfd 
Derby's  doctrine  of  the  expediency  of  compromises,'  or  on  some 
other  assurance  of  some  of  his  colleagues)  that  the  Grdvernment, 
having  abandoned  Protection,  intended  to  introduce  a  charigfe  bf 
taxation  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  agriculturists,  by  wMeh 
all  the  other  separate  interests,  and  the  pubKb  at  la^e,  would 
be  losers.  Lord  Derby,  accordingly,  on  the  day'  precedit^  the 
^solution  of  Parliament,  took  occasion  to^  declare,  that  tJie 
measures  to  be  brought  forward  by  his  G-ovemineht  fft  the  n^Jct 
Session  would  not  be  intended  to  favour^  any'  jJarticular  iiitettfstj,' 
but  would  be  ftumed  so  ais  to  unite  all  icla^es,  ^nd  to  d6  justiele 
to  the  claJms  of  the  entire  community.  Wd  think  it  import^ 
in  order  to  prev^ent  any  mistinderstanding,  toanntei  hfe  6Wn 
^ords: —  '\  '  ';•'-  ' 

-  *  I  will  only  say  that  in  atiy  measures  whicli  we^  thay  iMtfk 
*it  our  duty  to  bring  forward  in  the  next  Sesstori,  whife,  on  ^e 

*  one  hand,  we  shall  not  shrink  fi'om  theeiideaivdur  iodo^j^^^ 

*  to  any  ckss  of  the  community'  whom  ^ve  'ma^  'ftSnk  to  be 

*  suffering  under  inequality  of  pressure  and  injustice  of  tft*a- 
^  tion,  I  can  assure  your  Xiordships,  at  the  i^m^  time,  in  all'iii^- 

*  cerity  and  with  au  truth;  that  our  end^vourfe  wilt  be  dirtetSrf 

*  rather  to  reconcile  than  to  exasperate  the  fedin'gs  of  diff^ifeiice 

*  between  classes;  and  so  far  from  supporting  the  inter^t** if 
*one  class  as  apart  from  the  Interests  of  thfe  bthei-s',  our  <ft>jefct* 

*  will  be  rather  to  obtain  the  coiifldence  of' the  country  at  Wg& 
♦by*  doing' to  the  best  of  Our  ability,  arid  iRrith  thorough  i^- 

*  partiaKty,  thW  which  we  believe  to  be  called -for  b^1;hi  tMth» 

*  of  Justice  to  all  the  various  interests  of  the  cotintiy;.'t      '  ' 

Parlfanient  Was  dissolved  On  the  let  ot  Juljr}  and  cAi  the  14<h 
Mr.  Disraeli  attended  a  ditiner  of  a  jjarge  party  efhii  don- 
stituents;  at  which-  he  made  a  speech  (tofltdining  his  vie\^ft  on 
ptiblic  dffkirB.^  As  this  speech  i^  very  copious  tMbt  the  s^lij^t 
of  relief  to  agriculture,  we  will  exti^t  from  it,lin  ilib  speafc^'ff 
6Wn  Words,  the  prospects  which  he  holds  but  to  that  iriterefet 
from  the  meai^res  of  Governmetit  in  nefxt  Session  :  — 

'  1  say;  what  is*  the  reason  the  EngRsh  produceff;  the  Bh^Mt 

*  occupier  of  land,  cannot  coriipete  with  the  fore^n  producer  *br 

*  occupier  of  land?    I  have  always  said  the  l^ason  id,  that  tW 

♦  Hansard*s  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  June  14th,  lS6i.      V 
t  I^rd  Derby,  House  of  Lords,  Wednesday,  June  SOtb,  1S5&. 
{Times' Beport) 
J  See  the  *  Times  ^  of  Jaly  15tb,  for  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 
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^JE^i^gUah.piwducerris  under  a  sj-Atem  of  taxation,  a  system  whifch 

*  is  in  general  applied  to  himself,  which  is  in  particular  applied 
1  tp  ^h^  cla^Jei  tp  which  be  belongjv  entailing  upon  him  burdens 
*,  which  dot  not  aljbw  him  to  run  the  race  on  equal  terms,     Thi$ 

*  is  wW  1. 3aid^  Apd,  gentlemen,  I,  have  also  said,  that  the 
i,PrDt;QCtioni§t.  system  was  not  to  be  justified  unless  you  can 
^.^how  these „circumstance3  fssS^QU  And  I  still  believe  these  cir- 
-^.fii^iii^^tajaQ^dQ  exist  in  tWs  country,  however, much  they  may 
*,be  modified^  aayi,  that  tj^e  princ^k  of  Protection  is  sound;  that 
i/m  a. society  which  is  artifijpial,  i»  which  there  exists  a  financial 
^^y^teuv  §9  ,conqyp]iicated  ^a  our  o\ifn,  it  was  nauch  better  to 
\  ,adh?^^  tp  iqoqapenss^ting  arxang^oi^eiits  for  the.protection  of  the 
-^.qpltivator  ,9^.  the  soil  than,  that. you  should  madly  leave  him  an 
^^n^U^  popap^titpr  ivith  the  foreignei\  And  this  principle,  I 
*\§ay,  is  at  ^1  tiroes  to^  b^  modified  according  to  existing  ckcmn- 

*  stances.  But,  gentlemen,  the  Protective  principle  was  not 
^^i9ipl(y  a  ^p^nd/0?ie»  bjit  it  was  a  pinpiple  to  the  advantage  of 
^.^diCoui^try,  ^n.d. the. pijy. principle  upon  which  our  present 
-^j^y^stem  of  fii^ance  could  be  vindicated.  You  could  not  vindi- 
f^qat^  a  ^y^epoL  that  rested  individually  and  mainly  upon  the 
f. /cultivators  of  the  soil*  unless  in  its  operation  it  gave  some 
^iQpmpepjgatwy  relief  to  those  whom  it  placed  under  particular 
Vr^atiictiona^  WqM,  I  say,  gentlemen,  if  the  country  has 
*.(jbo^en  to  abrcgate  that  system,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  ^  ^ 
*i  people  of  thia  country  j^re  of  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  ^ 
^,  recur  to  it,  I  pay  we  must  seek  by  other  means,  and  in  another 
^. direction,  to  pjacp  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  a  fair  and  just 

*  position.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  ever  said.  It  is 
^  what' I  am  perfectly  ready  to  paaintain.     I  said  it  in  Oppo* 

*  sition,  as  your  ipember ;  and  I  say  now,  as  ,a  Minister  of  the 

*  Crown,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 

*  iCarry  it  out.  Now,  ge^tlemen^  it  has  sometimes  been  said; 
« ^tbat  the  poKcy  which  X  wish  to  pursue  )ias  be^  of  but  limited 

*  compass ;  that  it  referred  only  to  the  burdens  entailed  upon 
f  land  by  our  system  of  unfair  taxation.  Well,  gentlemen,  in 
^the  first  place^  if  there  are  any  particular  burdens  on  one  class 
^  which  the  rest .  of  society  do  not  bear,  I  say,  as  a  matter  of 

*  principle,^^  that  there  ought  to  be  redress.  But  I  utterly  deny 
^that  at  any  time  I  have  told  you  that  proper  measures,  of 
^  redresfr  were  solely  or  wholly  to  be  got  by  any  advantage 

*  which  might  arise  from  the  adjustment  of  particular  burdens 

*  entailed  by  Ipcal  taxation.  ....  I  have  not  told  you,  I  do  not 
'  tell  you  now,  that  this  would  give  you  a  sufficient,  or  that  this 

*  would  give  you  the  chief  means  of  redress.     I  say  no.     JH  is 

*  i7i  reviewing^  it  is  in  adjusting^  the  whole  system  of  national  tax^ 

*  ation  ;  it  is  in  placing  this  system  upon  a  just  basis,  that  the 
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^  prodneer  will  find  that  justice  which  the  consamer,  which 

*  every  fair  and  upright  man,  could  wiA  him  to  secure.  Gten- 
^  tlemen,  the  old  question  was  simjdy  this:  You  said  it  re- 
^  quired  a  system  of  legislation  which  would  secure  to  you  an 
^  artificial  price.     You  were  always  taught  to  believe  that  in 

*  raising  prices  you  would  find  redress ;  and  in  my  opinion  it 
•^  would  have  been  very  wise  not  materially  to  have  destroyed 
^  the  old  system.     But  there  is  another  view  of  the  case,  another 

*  view  of  your  position,  another  means  by  which  you  may  obtain 
^  reihress,  and  a  means  more  practical  than  recurring  to  the  past^ 
^  which  is  beset  with  infinite  difficulties.     It  is  not  to  increase 

*  prices  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  fair  remuneration  for  ^our  toil; 

*  but  it  is,  gentlemen,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Now  that 
^  is  the  sound  advice  which  the  agricultural  interest  mrust  act 
^  upon.     You  are  told  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  for  the 

*  prosperous  condition  of  England  that  the  bread  of  the  people 

*  should  be  cheap.     Well,  I  say,  take  care  that  the  {nroducer  of 

*  timt  bread  shall  be  able  to  produce  it  as  cheap  as  possible. 
^  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  find,  if  you  adopt  that  view  of  the 

*  case,  that  you-  who  are  occupiers  of  the  soil  will  more  gra- 

*  dually  get  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  your  favour,  and  at  the 
^  same  time  more  perfectly  secure  compensation  for  yoursdves. 
^  It  is>  as  I  have  said,  in  reviewing  the  system  of  taxation  which 
^  exists,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  that  system,  that  the  cul- 

*  tivators  of  the  soil  will  find  that  compensation  which  they 
^  have  a  right  to  expect  from  [for  ?]  the  abrogation  of  that  law 
^  whidi  gave  them  artificial  prices ;  and  I  say,  in  accordance 

*  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  aiMi  with  the  temper  of  the  country, 

*  let  your  produce  now  he  raised  upon  the  cheapest  possible  prbi-' 

*  dple.  But  then  it  foDows  you  must  not  allow  your  native 
*'  produce  to  be  shackled  by  laws  which  hinder  the  producer 

*  from  competing  with  foreign  countries.  It  follows  that  in  ike 
^  new  principle  tf  justice  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  shall  no  longer 

*  remain'  the  only  class  incapable  of  receiving  a  fair  profit  fot 
?  their  industry.     It  follows  you  must  take  care  that  the  same 

*  justice  be  done  to  all  Her  Majesty^ s  subjects.     And  I  am  well 

*  aware,  gentlemen,  if  the  question  be  viewed  in  that  light,  and 

*  if  taxation  shall  certainly  be  placed  upon  a  new  principle,  I  am 

*  convinced  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  forward  measures  of  relief 

*  which  will  receive  the  sympathy  and  approbation  and  support  of 

*  all  the  various  classes  of  this  country,* 

In  his  speech  at  his  election  in  the  Shire  Hall,  on  the  16th, 
Mr.  Disraeli  reiterated  many  of  the  same  topics*;   but  our 

*  Reported  in  the  '  Tim^'  of  July  17th. 
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spitoe  does  not  peimit  us  to  ertoict  more  than  tiie  ibUowiDg 
pas»Bige:-**- 

'  (^ntkmen,  I  don't  pretend  to  iiiink  that  any  adjustment  of 
^  local  taxation  would  give  the  redress  that  ia  necoBsavy  to  the 
^  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  entering  upcm 
^  the  question  of  a  revision  of  taxation,  we  are  to  consider  the 
f  interests  of  any  class  alone,  however  respectable.  I  carry  my 
^  views  much  farther,  and  I  look  with  confidence  to  the  moment 
<  when  the  Government  (whom  some,  who  are  not  entitled  to 

*  do  so,  now  presume  to  treat  with  contumely)  will  bring  foirward 

*  measures,  which,  while  part  of  those  measures  will  redress  the 
^  grievances  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  place  him  in  a  &ir 
^  position  for  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and  the  employment 
^  of  his  capital,  will,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  wise  and  com- 
f  prdienidve  character,  relieve  every  class  in  the  country  by  the 
^  introduction  into  the  system  of  taxation  princqxles  more  just 
^  and  beneficial  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  its  basis.' 

.  If,  th^efore,  we  put  together  the  declaratioi»  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  subject  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade, 
between  their  accession  to  office  and  thei  genial  election,  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  this  question  seems 
to  stand  thus.  The  Ministers  hdld  that  the  Free  Trade  measures 
on  com,  sugar,  and  the  Navigation  Laws  were  hasty,  unjust,  and 
unwise  in  their  conceptk)n  and  execution,  and  in  their  con- 
sequences have  been  highly  detrimental  to  the  producing  in- 
terests affected  by  them.  They  nevertheless  see,  with  regret, 
that  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  re-establish  a  system  erf  Pro- 
teoticm  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  and  West  India  and  shipping 
interests,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  grain, 
sugar,  and  freights ;  and,  therefore,  th^  wish  that  some  other 
measures  should  be  passed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
producer.  They  believe  that  the  cost  of  production,  particularly 
for  agricultural  produce,  is  increased  by  unjust  taxation ;  they 
think  that  this  injustice  may  be  redressed,  partly  by  a  transfer 
of  certain  local  burdens  to  the  Exchequer,  or  by  including 
personal  property  in  the  local  rates,  but  chiefly  by  a  gener^ 
revision  of  the  Queen's  taxes.  By  a  proper  change  of  taxation, 
the  grievances  of  the  agriculturists  may,  they  hold,  be  removed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  other  dasses  of  the  community. 
They  consider  the  present  time  as  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  revision  of  taxation,  both  general  and 
local,  which  they  meditate ;  and  they  intend,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  lay  before  Parliament  the  measures  for  carrying  their  plans 
into  practical  effect. 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  made  between  Lord  Derby's 
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Government  and  tlie  Fiee4i4Qde>Of)po8itiofl  mtijie^ea^ 
last  Session  was,  that,  as  a)on  as  the  manures  necesssury  for  iiie 
oursrent  service  •©£  i  ilie  year -bad  been  paeped,  Pariiaifie»t[  should 
be  dissolvedy  principally  in  order  that  the^4uestioncfProteotioa 
or  Free  Tiade  should  be  decided  iit-the  hnstitogs;  The  Gorem*- 
ment,  however^  as  we  have  seeniy  oootri^ed  beforJB  the  end^f  tlw 
Session,  to^discoiinect  themselves  with  the  qmestion  of  Protections 
— though  always  with  some  resetve  and  equfvooa^iioni  df  Ian*- 
gnagei— and  the  issue  upon  whkh  they  went  iko  the  couitry 
wasy^  in  truth,  little  else  than  a  general  confidence^  in:  Letd 
Derby's  Govenunent^  Ata  ^sttact  entity  was  formed^  ^called 
Defbyism;  and  the  persims  who  wiMre:  initioted  into  the  iftrs* 
terious  and  hidden  doctrines  appropriated:  to  it,  were'oali^d 
Dsrhyites,  iN^ofe  haTing  >oarselye»  beeii  tadmll^ted  into^  this  &a* 
ternity,  we  are  ixnnble  toj  describe  the  eosactctoipositioo' of  the 
article  r  butAvte  b^lieve>  that  a  lavge  portioh'Of  Pfoteeiioniani^ 

I  mixed  witJi  some  No-^Popeiy,  and  eome  hx^stilityi to  Parliamentary 
Sefbnn,  are  its  moioz  iii^redicntsj  At  the  samie  tiisn^  Derby tsm,' 
as  .expounded  on  the  hustingSi  )Was  a  very  maUedble-  and  u»i 
certain  ereed;  and  mght^like  (Martintis  Scriblepras'is  abstraei 
idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  be  successively  stripped  >(!>£' all  its  ebatad^ 
teiistio  appendages  Ftw  aDerbyite  in  a  county  was  it  P5N>-^ 
teotiomst,  in  a  mnall  town  was  neutral^in  ta  iargetown  was  si 
Free  Trader,  In  Ireland^  he*  wa*  for  the  Majynooth  Ghrant^  but 
in  Scotland  agaaaist  it>  In  like  manner^  >hifs  dread  bf  demoemey^ 
or  his  disposition  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of*  the  age,  tmried,  oei 
eordiiig  to  the  constitnenoy  and  tiie  probable  reavdtt  at>tbe  ^p(Ai 
Hence  it  will,  we  sus^ot,  be  founds  when*  Pariiament  ineetsj 
tliat  Derbyism  is  men^y  a  name,  nnd  represents  no^' fi&ed  audi 
tangtbio  set  oft  opinions.  When  the  inanity  of  this' new  ^veecl 
j»  made  i^paarent,  the  disappointed  devotee,  on?  disoovering  ^hi0 
ilinsion,  may^exdnimjy^^^  Te  colni  viftas^  ut  real ;  >  ht  tb  notneik 
^inane  cs,^  *  '.,..>.  .,,,,..,,,., 

Lord  Derby^eoDtnUTy  to  the  establisfaedconatitutional  practice^ 

y  afunounoQd  that  he  had  opinions,  but  no  praeticid'  intentionify 
on  commercial  and  finamial  subjects^  and  ithat  he  intoadedi 
to  appeal  to  the  coimtry  for  a  policy^  The  country  have 
answered  that  appeal  by.  returning  n  House  of  Commona,>t)£ 
which  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  orga«i*  of  the  Minislafy)'th«f 
mtbjority  are  prepared  to  pla^  confidence  in*  Lord 'Derby's 
Government.  This  interdiange  of  courtemes  tnay  fee  bigUy 
pleasing  to  the  Ministers  and  tlieir  supporters;  but  we>i doubt 
whetlier  the  public  will  derive  any  substantial  benefit  from  it* 
Tiord  Derby,  with  a  gracious  smile,  says  to  the  country ;  ^  Pray 
'  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  a  policy.'     The  i^riculturai  and 
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Proteetioakt  cbnatitueneie^  inafce  him  a  low  bow,  and  say  t  *  W^ 
*  place  unlimited  confidence  in  your  Lordship's  Administration.^ 
3fhi8  -operation  ihay  ^rove  the  good  breeding  and  excellent 
fliannera  of  the  English  people,  bu^  we  do  not  perc^ve  that  it 
has  either  provided  Lord  Derby  with  the  policy  of  which  he 'was 
isi<  search,  or  that  tlie  Protecticmist  electors  hare  giveh  their 
^nfidence  to  any  set  of  principles,  op  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  keeping  a  giveii  set  of  men  in  office. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  is  now  before  the  country^ 
^iidlit  is  dear  that  the  composition  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  is^  not  su^  as  to  afford  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
Bolmtion  of  the  various  pmctioal  questions  which  divide  pubK^ 
opinion..  The  elections,  as  iBanj^d  by  the  Derby ifte  paarty; 
l^ve  been  characterised  by  an  unecrupuloiTs  use  of  the  rights 
ofiproperty,  and- also  of  Grovernra^nt  influencie,  wherever  it  existed^ 
Intimidation  has  been  systeooa^icaJly  {^raotised^  (m  a  large  ticale, 
and  jthe  desire  for  the  protectiom  of  the  ballot  has  uxklbubtedly 
gained  ground..  In  gem^nd/  candidates  of  exitreme  opinions  ha^ 
hieen  most  suoceasful;  while  those  of  moderate  6pinion«^  have 
been-c^u  r^eietedr  We  rejoice  sinoelrely,  on  public  grounds^ 
that  Mr.  Maoaitkiy  will  return  to  grace  the  beodhes  of  a  Liberal 
Opposition:  hid  election  has  been  aiot  leais  honourable  to  himself 
than  to  his  former  suid :  present  constituents.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  regret,  as  wdl  asi  isurprisey  that  a 
person  of  sieeh  high  parliamentary  qualificationiB  as  Sir  €reorge 
^rey^  and  wjho  had,  as  Sccrettary  of  State,  by  his^  oourage, 
Hioderation^  good  management,  and  ability,  isendered  suoh  im^ 
portant  aenricea  to  the  oause  of  order,  in  1348,  should  have  beciii 
honted  down^  by  all  tl»e  overwhelming  territorial  influence  of  a 
Coneervi^vo  Cabinet  Minister,  aiid  by  unsparing  iivkimidation 
of  voters,  and  driven  £rom'  the  seat  whidk  he  hfd  )«>:  worthily 
occupied.:  It  has  often  happened  that  a  Government  has  eoi^t 
to  avail  itself  of  a  popular  cry,  at  a  general  election,  and  has 
also  appealed  to  the  conntiy  in  order^to  obtain  support  on  that 
ground*  But  we  believe  that  no  example  ban  be  found  in  onr 
history  of  a  general  election  systematically  conducted,  as  the 
jbte  election  was>  upon  false  pretences ;  and  in  wbioh  a  Govern*- 
ment  deliberatdy  claimed  ^support  upon  grounds  whifsh  it  kne«7 
toibe  deceptive  and  mendacious. 

-  Tiie  Government  have  dcme  theior  best  to  shift  their  political 
gixmnd  since  they  have  been  in  office;  but  their  history -is  too 
weU  known,  the^  origin  of  thdu:  party  ift  too  recent,  and  tiieir 
acts  are  too  well  ren^mb^ed,  for  the  country  to  regard  them, 
at  least  for  the  present,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  Pro« 
tectionist  Ministry.     They  have  attempted  to  repr^ent  them<^ 
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selves  as  the  only  preservative  aga^ist  the  deluge  of  democracy 
and  revolution  which  is  about  to  overwhelm  us ;  but  it  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  observe  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  who  compare  it  with  former  times,  that  the  people  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  condition  of  unusual  tranquillity  and 
<x>ntentment,  and  that  no  demands  for  oxgamc  changes  axe 
;nade  by  large  bodies  of  the  working  men,  w  a  threiatening  and 
alarming  tone.  This  satisfactory  position  of  affairs  is  beyond  a 
I  doubt  mainly  owing  to  the  successful  opei*ation  of  the  Free^trade 
V  policy,  which  the  party  now  in  power  did  their  utmost  to  resist 
and  frustrate,  and  which  they  would  still,  if  they.OQuld,  under- 
mine. Which  policy,  we  would  ask,  really  deserves  the  nan^ 
pf  Conservative  —  that  which  concedes  in  time  the  demands  dTtbe 
people  which  are  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  oi:  that  which 
resists  them  until  they  are  extorted  by  intimidation  and  tumult? 
Can  any  rational  man  doubt,  that,  in  the  year  1848,  when  all 
the  Continent  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  revolution  and  popular 
commotion,  the  stability  of  our  institutions^  and  the  spirit  of 
union  and  loyalty  which  pervaded  all  classes,  waa  in.  greiM; 
measure  owing  to  the  voluntary  repeat  iJ^  1846,  of  the  laws 
which  were  believed  to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  rents  q£  the  landed  aristocracy  ? 

Frequent  reference  has  likewise  been  made,  during  the  elec* 
jtions,  to  the  meeting  at  Chesham  Place,  as  evidencing  a  com* 
pact  between  Lord  John  Kussell  and  the  extreme  section  of  the 
^jiberal  members,  and  proving  a  change  in  iiis  opinions  on  Par- 
liamentary Beform  since  his  resignation  of  ofSce.  We  reaffinn 
the  truth  of  the  detailed  statement  in  our  Number  for  April 
(No.  cxciv*  p.  577.),  in  which  we  showed  that  no  such  com- 
pact was  entered  into  at  that  meeting.  We  believe  l^at  Lord 
John  Bussell's  opinions  upon  the  general  principles  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  Beform  have  undei^one  no  <^tBge  since  tl^  dissdiitioii 
of  his  Government ;  and,  indeed,  the  course  which  he  took  upon 
the  motions  on  that  class  of  subjects  during  last  Session  proves 
conclusively  that  they  have  remained  untdtered.  In  faot^  he 
has,  like  most  persons  who  steadily  maJhtain  a  middle  course, 
•exposed  himself  to  charges  coming  from  opposite  directioiis, 
which,  though  inconsistent  with  each  other  wd  with  truth,  are 
not  the  less  successful  in  obtiuning  a  partial  beliefs  By  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party  he  is  treated  as  little  better 
<than  a  Tory ;  as  lagging  behind  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the 
age ;  as  timid  and  obstructive ;  as  clinging  to  a  worn-out  syst^Bi ; 
and  as  checking  the  progress  of  Beform.  The  Derbyites,  <m 
the  other  hand,  represent  him  as  a  dangerous  democrat,  inflaming 
liie  country  with  revolutionary  aspirations,  aad  ready  to  demolish 
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the  throne  and  the  House  of  Lords  on  Ae  finst  favourable  op-> 
portunity  whidi  shall  occur.  Both  these  views  are  equally 
false ;  but  the  alarm  about  the  progress  of  democracy  has  only 
seized  the  Derbyite  party  since  they  have  been  in  possession  of 
office:  when  they  were  in  Opposition,  they  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to-  support  the  late  Grovernment  in  resisting  extreme  mo- 
tions connected  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon  several  of 
which  Lord  John  Bussell's  Government  sustained  temporary 
reverses,  owing  to  the  intentional  absence  of  the  Protectionist 
members.   - 

The  Derbyite  party,  ever  ready  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  to  adopt  any  opinion  which  could  be  turned  to  immediate 
account,  have  likewise  extracted  whatever  advantage  they  could 
from  the  Anti-Maynooth  cry  at  the  dections ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Gt)vernment  have  carefully  abstained  from  holding  out  any 
hope  that  they  would  propose  to  repeal  the  Act  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  Lord  Derby  carried  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1846.  Their  prominent  and  substantial  characteristic  is,  that 
they  are  Protectionists,  but  Protectionists  who  have  abandoned 
Protection  as  a  practical  measure.  They  are  reluctant  and 
unconvinced  Free  Traders,  believing  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  to  be  unsound,  and  the  principle  of  Protection  (as  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  at  the  elections)  to  be  sound.  They  think 
that  the  Free-trade  measures  of  1846  and  1849  ought  not  to 
have  been  passed:  that  they  were  founded  on  an  erroneous 
theory,  and  have  been  followed  by  results  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
dudog  interests,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  people  view  these 
measures  with  favour,  that  pubHe  opinion  upholds  them,  an9 
therefore  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  they  can  be 
reversed. 

-  Mr.  Disraeli  (as  we  have  already  mentioned),  near  the  end  of 
}ast  Session,  defied  anybody  to  find  a  passage  in  any  speech  de- 
Uvered  by  himself  or  by  Lord  Derby  recomm^iding  a  recur- 
rence to  the  laws  which  regulated  the  duties  on  com  and  sugar 
before  1846.  If  we  understand  correctly  the  terms  of  tiiis 
diallenge,  we  are  quite  ready  to  pick  up  the  glove.  We  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  precise 
reffulations  of  the  duties  on  com  and  sugar,  as  they  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  of  1846.  We  do  not  understand  him 
to  deny  merely  that  himsdf  and  Lord  Derby  recommended  a 
return  to  the  identical  scale  of  figures  in  which  the  duties  on  com 
aad  sugar  were  then  expressed.  What  we  conceive  him  to 
mean  (and,  unless  such  was  his  meaning,  his  challenge  is  worth- 
less) is,  that  neither  he  nor  Lord  Derby  ever  recommended  a 
necurrence  to  a  scale  of  duties  on  com  and  sugar  which  would 
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be  :S?ibfita^iMally  Protective  ;  wbidi:  woiidd  hare  the  »eflec*  of'  tais*- 
ii]g  the  prices  of  those  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  prodtlice'r. 

i*fow  if  thia  be  theisieamng  of  the^  challenge^  \^  ^sacythak^, 
ijot  merely  cffie  passage^  but  the  whole  course  andtenour  ofi'th^ 
speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby^'As  ^vell<a«  of-  Lord 
George  Bejiitinok^  together  with  their  <otberprmcipal  sci|qpiorters, 
i^ow  for  the  imst  part  members  of  the  poresent  OoverDmetit,  inno^ 
the  year  184ft,  has  been  to  ooadeiiaii  A©  iEFeeJ-traie' nieaiswctt 
of  that  yoaf)  and  to  reeoimiiiend  >a  reversal  of  the  {Mtlioy  on 
which  they  were  founded.  They  must  be  judged  «s  ^practieal. 
men,  dealing  with  actual  kgislation,  :and  with  the  co^idact  of 
public  affairs,  and  their  opinions  musiibeiooha^Tcied  by  thdraetSb 
The  coi^Tse  which  they  adopted  was  loot  an  toquieseaiceiiii'ithe 
Free-trade  measures  of  1846.  Aftetthe  puisnig (^ithe  Reform' 
Bill,  Sir  K*  Peel  annowneed  that,  although  he  dkapprortedicf  iH^ 
policyjiand  had  opposed  it  during  its  progress  through  PaHia^ 
ment,  yet^  since  it  bad  become  law,  he  would  aoqniesee  in  iStm 
d^ision  of  the  liCgislature,  and  not  a^ttempt  to  disturb  this 
important  national  settlement.  To  the  s))irit  of  this  declartftioii 
be  adhered:  and  he  never  attempted  to  make  the  Gokintty  di&* 
satisfied  with  that  great  change* — but  the  Protectioofkt  part^ 
neyer,  either  by  word  or  deedj  acquiesced  in  the  measures  "Of 
1846.  Their  whole  public  conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia^ 
ment — in  debates,  and  motio(cifi,  at  puldic  meetings,  and  dinners, 
Qxx  the  hustiiigs,  and  in  pamphlets,  reviews,  magazines,  aoid  new^ 
ps^rs^— was  a  series  of  protests  and  remonstrances*  against 
those  measures.  The  ineivitable  inferenee  is  tbatihey  would,  if 
tbey  had  been  able,  have  reversed  and.  jrepeoled  those  measuares, 
and  would  have  restored  th^  policy  which  tfaose^  measures 
superseded:  though  they  ought  not  have  re-enacted  the  idendeal: 
scales  of  duties  which  li^d  been  nboUriied,  and- which  had  uiideiv 
gone  many  icbaugee  while  the  Proteedbnist  jprineiple  was^  still 
maintained.  If  ever  any  political  party  ei^ertfed  themselves  *•' 
accomplish  ac(Hnmon  object,  it  was>  the  Protedtiohist  party  ilk 
their  endeavour  to  recover  Protection.  In  that  endeavour  they 
have  hitherto  failed :  but  Mr.  Disraeli  must  svippose  that  his' 
hearers  have  lost  both  memory  and  imderstanding,  if  he'attemptir 
tp  persuade  themi  that  because  the  intentions,  of  the  Protednettut 
p^xty  were  not  declared  with  the  r^oroas  precision  of  a  mathe^ 
matical  formula,  he  and  Xiord  Jicxhj  did  not  do  theiir  bestto 
prevail  upon  the  Legislature  to  abandon  the  IVee^tradepeliey; 
and  to  revert  to  the  systedpa  of  Fjrotectien.  Thofcondact  ^of  - the^ 
party  and  of  its  leaders  must  be  viewed  as  a  wliole,  ^aind  eannot 
be  judged  from  any  oike  act  or  expresnon.  ^IW  Mr.  Disraeli 
now  to  say  that  be  »ad  Xioid  Derby  isever  ree(»nmended  » 
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return  to*  PBotdction  sewnfr  t6  us  no-  less  a  demand  cm  the 
credulity  of  the  public^  than  if  Napoleon  after  his  return  froto 
Mo$eow  had  said;  that  in  his  expeditioiv  he  had  m^ant  nothing 
ivieomistent*  with  >the  honouir  tod  indefyendence  of  Russia.  His 
Owu  iads  would  have  belied  his  words. 

'  ;!N)0tl]diigr  tBJn  be  more  unsatisfaetory  or  less  condi^ive  to  ther 
due^settlement  of  greai  national  questions,  than  the  equivocal 
imd  indistiiiel}  kngbage  heldi  by  the  leaders  of  the  present^ 
Goverjciflasfc^nt  ion  th^  important  subject  of  Free  Trade.  Lasf 
year  tbey  were  Pnoteetienists^  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
now  tbey  are  Protectionists  in  principle  and  Free  Ti'aders  in 
practice*. <  They  are^  Free-  Traders^  regretting  the  loss,  and  pro- 
claiming the  ^idrramlagesi  of  PiH)teotion:  they  are  Free  Traders, 
hostiie -to  the  ^riawiplftiof  Free  Trade,  kraenting  over  the 
lay  our  shown,  io  ii  by  public  opinion,  tmi  desirous  of  returning 
to  Protection,  whenever  aiP|r  (^jporfcanity  might  ofier  itself,  and 
SQ  fiir  as  opiniojtt  would  permitv  They  are  Free  Trad^ers^  butthejr 
would  takeadijautage.ofaay  accident  in  tiie  state  of  parties,  or 
of  auy  tnjinsieni?  osciUation  of  public i  opinion^'  to  reterse  ^or* 
nmtilate.  the  Ftoee-^trade  pblicy.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
key  of  the  loitadel;  bat  they  are  ready,  at  the  fir^t  moment, 
whea  it  caa ,  be  done .  with  ipapunity ,  to  open  the  gates^  and  let 
in  the  tnemy^   .  .»  ,  .  = 

.Mr.  Discaelij  Jt;  ift  true,  very,  plainly  abanddns  Protection, 
ev^en  to  a  small  fised  duty ;  and  in  his  budget  spee^  he  detaiiled 
ihQ>  successful  working  of  the  Free-trade  measures.  But  at 
the  Elections  he  still  holds  to  the  principle  of  Protection,  and 
informs  the  &T«net8  that  they  are  entitled  to  expect  compensation 
firora  the  Legidatwre  for  its.loep.  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Secretary  of 
Stat0.for  the  HtDsne  Department^  whose  ^mice  enables  him  to> 
ascerMiu^  the  condition  of  tjae  working  daisses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country^  deliverSi  ft  carefully  ptiepared  speech  at  Midhurst,  ia 
whidi  .heir seeks  to  prow  thai  the  Freei4rade  policy  has  been 
attended  with  disastrbus  ciHiaequenoes^  similar  opinions  are 
enouaiced  by  the  Solicitor-General  and  other  less  prominent,  but 
not  lessloquacious,.  members  <of  the  Governmenti  The  strength 
of  the  Deri3yite  phalsmx:  is  stiU  (as  it  nicknamed  itself)  the 
*Co«ntry  Patrty/  that  is.  to  say,  the  party  representing  rural 
or .  agricultural  interests;  At  the  late  county  elections,  the 
present  Minfaters  were  representied  to  the  voters  as  Protectionists 
in  heart,  and  as  the  only  true  friends  to  the  farmer:  out  of  159 
members  returned  for  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  at  the 
late  election,  126  are  marked  in  the  printed  Hdts  as  Minis- 
terialists, and  only  3d.as  Anti*Ministerialist^.  In  this  number  of 
23  fu;e  moreoTcr  included  the  members-  for  Middlesex,  East 
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Surrey,  South  Lancashire,  uid  the  West  Bidii^  in  none  ai 
which  constituencies  the  agricultural  influences  predominate. 
This  decided  superiority  in  the  counties  has  been  obtuned  by 
an  industrious  diffiision  of  the  bdiief  that  the  Government  will, 
if  they  do  not  restore  Protection  on  Com,  at  least  confer  some 
equiyal^nt  privilege  on  the  s^cultural  interest.  And  this  has 
been  effected  in  spite  of  iMrd  Derby's  -express  declaration,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Sesdon,  that  the  forthcoming  fiscal  measures 
of  the  Govemm^it  would  not  be  framed  so  as  to  confer  any 
partial  benefit,  but  would  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  the. 
community. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction; 
-^this  saying  and  unsaying, — this  tacking  backwards  and 
forwards,^ — this  opposition  of  principle  and  practice, — these 
refined  distinctions  between  opinions  wluoh  are  to  be  acted 
upon  imd  opinions  which  are  not  to  be  acted  upon, — these 
evasive,  equivocating  propositions,  which  no  two  people  construe 
alike,  and  which  will  render  it  necessary,  if  the  Government 
does  not  speedily  mend  its  ways,  to  establish  a  Professor  of 
Casuistry  at  Westminster,  in  order  to  interpret  their  declarations, 
-*«a  plain  man  finds  himself  fairly  bewildered,  and  knows  not 
what  to  expect  or  what  not  to  expect.  Bdieving  firmly  that 
we  have  truth,  reason,  justice,  and  sound  policy  on  our  side,  we 
wish  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  confumon  of  tongues ;  we 
wish  to  reduce  the  contest  to  a  definite  issue,  $md  to  fight  the 
battle,  not  in  the  midst  of  clouds  and  obscurity,  but  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  with  the  recognised  weapons  of  l^itimate 
warfare.  If  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons  is  pr^ared 
at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  enter  on  a  retrograde  and  t^ 
actionary  course,  —  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  to 
restore  Protection,  in  some  form  or  disguise, — be  it  so:  let  the 
question  be  clearly  put  and  decided,  and  the  country  will  know 
to  act  when  the  decision  has  been  made.  But  we  protest 
against  the  virtual  decision  of  this  question  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty, — against  the  unfairness  of  a  figfal^  in 
which  one  of  the  antagonists  stands  in  the  open  field,  while 
the  other  is  concealed  in  an  ambush.  We  re-echo  the  petition' 
which  the  Grecian  hero  in  Homer  addresses  to  Jupiter, 
when  he  finds  himself  shrouded  by  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the' 
battle:  — 

« Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  Heaven  restore. 

Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more. 

If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 

But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day.' 

The  attbiguous  and  shifty  position  of  the  Government  on 
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the  subject  of  IVee  Trade  is  owing  to  their  opinions  respecting 
Prdteotion  being  opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  counti'y. 
Tbey  wish  to  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  but  they  are  headed 
back,  and  obstructed  by  the  strength  of  the  popular  will.  Wef 
bdieve  that  the  Ministers  have  made  a  very  correct  estimate  o^ 
the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and^  that  if  they  had  at- 
tempted to  meet  it  in  front,  their  defeat  would  have  been  certain, 
complete  and  immediate^  When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  decided,  on 
acoount  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  to  propose  a  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  airiewto  their  ultimate  repeal,  the  country* 
was  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  majority  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  public  acquiesced  in  a  measure  which  they  considered  as 
urgent  and  necessary.  The  change  was  sudden ;  and  the  policy 
o§  an  entire  Free  Trade  in  agricultural  produce  was  to  the  living* 
generation  new  and  untried.  The  country  therefore,  looked 
upon  the  change  as  a  great  experiment;  the  theory  of  Free  Trade 
was  subjected  to  a  practical  trial  on  a  vast  scale,  and  without  any 
previous  preparation ;  and  they  watched  the  results  with  corre- 
sponding interest  and  anxiety.  Now  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  if 
the  practical  results  of  the  Free-trade  policy  had  been  unsatis- 
factory; if  they  had  turned  out  to  be  what  the  Protectionists 
predicted  they  would  be ;  if  the  experimental  proof  had  been 
against  them,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found  on  trial  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  the  Free  Traders  would ' 
pot  have  been  supported  by  public  opinion,  the  Protectionists! 
would  have  prevailed,  and  the  policy  would  have  been  reversed.' 
The  deliberate  preference  which  the  couritfy  now  accords  to  the 
Free  Trade  as  opposed  to  the  Protectionist  policy,  is  owing  to 
their  observation  of  its  practical  effects.  They  see  that  trade 
has  been  extended,  that  the  revenue  has  flourished,  that  many 
articles  of  first  necessity  have  been  rendered  cheaper  and  more 
abuntfent^  that  pauperism  and  the  poor-rates  have  been  dimi-i 
nished  * ;  that  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  has* 

♦  Mr.  Walpde,  in  bis  speech  at  Midhurst,  (reported  in  the  *  Times  *' 
of  July  10th)  made  a  statement  respecting  the  poor-rates,  which  is 
inaccurate  and  deceptive,  and  ought  never  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  ^Department.  He  speaks  of  tbe^ 
poor-rates  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,, 
as  a  measure  of  pauperism ;  but,  instead  of  quoting  the  sum  expended 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  quotes  the  entire  sum  levied  as  poor-rates, 
which  includes  the  county  and  borough  rates,  and  other  expenses, 
not  far  short  of  2,000,000/.  a  year.  The  following  table  (extracted 
from  the  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  p.  92.)  will 
show  what  has  really  been  the  progress  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  since  1845,  the  year  preceding  the  repeal  of  the 
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betti  ameliomtedyoad  that  aU  branehes  of  prodactiTtt  indoatr^ 
bave  been  m  a  ^ate  of  unusual  aelmiy.  They  likewise  see  that 
tbe  adoption  of  Free^trade  prineif^es  t^ids  to  impcore  our  foreign 
relations^  and  to  remove  so  much  of  the  incentires  to  war  and 
intemational  disputes  as  aii^es  from  commeroial  jealousy.  The 
influence  of  the  prices  of  food  upon  wages5  was  a  question  ^m 
which  discordant  opinions^  even  among  candid  and  weil4tKfoTmed 
persons,  existed  in  1846.  The-  Attti-Corn4aw  Leagi^  waspriw- 
(upally  a  middle*dasB  movem^it ;  it  never  received,  even  in  tbe 
ma&u&ctoring  townSj  any-  cordial  support  from  the  workings 
classes,  who  were  toid  by  tbe  Protectionists,  and  believed,  that 
Ijieir  wagtes  would  be  lowered  by  their  em^lc^ers  in  prc^x^ion 
to  the  £ul  in  the  prices  of  food.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  -me  debates 
wi  the  CkymJaw  Bill  of  1 846,  took  occasion  to  refute  this  fidkey, 
and  to  explain  the  true  social  law  with  respect  to  this  important 
Sidbjeet.*     Now,  one  of  the  most  striking  effisots  disdosed  by  the 

< ■  I       i  '         ■      ■ '••'  • ■■  ■  .  ■ ■  ■■  .  ri.    .,...■.  »* 

Corn  Law.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1851  is  less  than  tbst  for 
the  year  1845,  notwithstanding  the  intarease  of  population  in  Hob 
six  years.  The  increase  in  the  years  1847  and  1848  was  owjag,  no(^to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  but  to  the  high  prices  of  corn  during  tho^ 
years.  The.  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole  are  those  in  the  second,  not 
those  in  the  third  column. 


Years  ended 
Lady-day. 

Total  Amount 
of  Money 
Levied  for  - 
Poor  Bates. 

Total  Expenditure 

for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wale9. 

Kate  per 

head  on 
Population. 

1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

£ 
6,791,006 
6,800,623 
6,964,825 
7,817,430 
7,674,146 
7,270,493 
6,778,914 

£ 
5,039,708 
4,954,204 
5,298,787 
.6,180,764 
5,792,963 
5,395,022 
4,962,704 

s.    d, 

5  lo| 

6  2i 

7  1| 
6    6i 

6  r 

5     61 

♦  See  his  speech  on  the  27th  of  March,  1846 ;  Hansard,  3rd  series 
to\.  85.  p.  237.  The  subject  has  been  correctly  explained  "byl  Mr. 
Gafrd,  in  his  work  on  English  Agriculture  in  1850-51 : — *The  great 

*  difference  (he  says)  in  the  rate  of  wages  between  the  southern  and 

*  northern  counties,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  wages  of  the  agri- 

*  cultural  labourer  are  not  dependent  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 

*  produce.     A  bushel  of  Wheat,  a  pound  of  butter,  or  a  stone  of  meat, 

*  is  not  more  valuable  in  Cumberland  or  the  North  Riding,  than  in 

*  Suffolk  or  Berkshire;  yet  the  wages  of  thfe  labourer  in  the  twa 
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1862.  Annual  Jkipm^taiimt  of  Gram.  545. 

VQOmtdbange  of  pcicesisi  that  wa^s  have  not  taxied  with  ik» 
prices  of  fo^;;  all  ff^es,  ^aries^  and  wages,  for  persons  exereis- 
Hig  any  Ubesal  pisofessioik^  oc  any  skilled  callings  have  remainied  unr 
changed ;  while  the  wages  of  agricultumL  labourers  have,  in  some 
^tt&  of  theico^mnitry,  Imn  stationary ^und  in  the  parts  wherc^  they 
anay  ba^ebeearedueedy  the  reduottion  hasjiotiheeaai  equal  ito  the 
Stall  in  pcices.    If  therefore^  Lord  Derby's  Government  were  jaow^ 
by  any  serious  efibrt>:to>prQir<ifee4hejevival  of  the  Anli-)<^oriinlaw: 
Leader  that  pow-erfolcottfederaoy' would,  in  ilsreno7»ted  states 
unquestiooably  receive ><the<  warm  support  of  .the  working  lelasaes. 
{throughout  the  kii^gdoniy  aod  ncit  merely  in  the  towns,  but  also 
on  the  agrioidtucal  diatricta  tAUhough  in  the  dauntry  the  pooirer 
.olass  of  freeholdetsr  wer^l  very  generally  coenced  b^  the  landr* 
^lywKiers  and  fiurmera  into  voting  for  the  Proteotiomst  oandidates 
At  the  late  dte^ons,.  yet  their  feehng  in  £BivDur  of  cbeap  bread,. 
^axid/th^irat)prBdiKti6B  of  ^the  cause)  <iowhichii  is  dae,  is  as  strong 
as  among  ^e  operatives  in  the  towns.^    Another  important  fact 
irevealed  by  the  continuous  opening  of  our  markets,  is  the  great 
natural  demand  for  com  in  this  canntry,  and  the  largd  availaUe 
supplies  in  foreign  oouwtri^g  for  its  satisfaction.     The  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  grain  has  been  considerable,  tbbtigh  not  greater 
than  was  generally  anticipated,  but  we  question  whether  any 
body  in  1846  anticipated  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  annual  im- 
;  portations  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  would  for  three  successive  years, 
amount  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  quarters  per  annum.     Taqitus, 
near  the  be^nning  of  fais  Histories,  says  that  on  the  death  of 
:  Nero,  not  only  the  senate  and  the  soldiery  of  Rome,  but  the 
generals  and  armies  in  the  provinces,  began  to  be  in  commotion; 
inasmuch  as  a  great  secret  of  the  empire  had  been  disclosed,  that 
an  emperor  could  be  made  elsewhere  thaji  at  Home. — 'Evwlgato 
, *  Imperii   arcane,   posse  Principem.  alibi  quam  Rom®-  fieri.' 
/When  the  provincial  armies  had  once  practically  discovered  their 
power,  they  never  forgot  or  abandoned  it.     A  similar  Imperii 
arccmum  has  been  revealed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law.    Sa 
long  as  it  existed,  the  people  did  not  know  how  much  food  it  ex- 
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daded.    Btit  noir  tbat  iAiey  know  br  exfjerieiioe  wiiat  to'tiitf 

extent  of  their  demand,  and  with  what  re^^nlarity  it 'oan  t>e  8»tis^ 

fM»  they  triil  never  consent  to  permit  this  abutidant  stream  of 

^pplf  to  be  intercepted.  ;     .    r  /         .  , 

The'snocesd  of  the  Free-trade  measures  of  1^46  tiild  18^49, 

with  respect  to  tbegeneral  interest  of  »the  eomamw^^\ifi&  xkth^ 

qtiestionably  rather  exceeded,  than  fallen  short  of,<  th^  expeo^ 

tations  of  tfaeir  promoters.     The  loss  and  pt'ivatfeiWteTAporafiiy 

fdt  by  the  producing  interests,  affected  by  these  measures,*  wdiff 

have  been  conieriderable  ;•  but  they  ore  far  ontweigbed-  by  tbh^ 

advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the  great  body  of^  the  cotB-- 

muhity,  and  after  a  time  they  wiH  be  removed  afi^  comp^i^leil 

by  voluntary  adjustments.     So  condusive,'  upon  the'  wh^le,  'fe 

the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Free^rade  policy,  that  tfie  Protect 

tionists  find  themselves  constraiiied,*for  the  present  at^  leaet^  to^ 

renounce  their  dietmctive  opmion,  and  to  ei^l  under  the' ^nemyV 

flag.     We  have  heard  it  said,  in  defence  of  this  ohange^  of  <>pi- 

liion,  that  Lcml  Derby  has  only  followed  the  example'  set  \At6t 

by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     We  do  not  bkn^  Lord  Derby-for  aban^ 

doning  hts  Protectionist  policy;  on  the  contrary,  we  rejtrioe  at' 

the  tatrdy  homage  paid  by  him  tO' sound  principles':  but  the 

difl^ence  between  his  conduct  and  Sir  Robert  Peei'd  seems  tr 

us  Material;    The  one  was  a  sincere  convert'  to'^the  <l(^trine  of 

Free  Tmde  j  tJie  other  changes  hi*  policy,  but  retains  hi9»^-«rpi«»' 

nibns.     The  one  broke  up  his  government'  by  the  chiange^of  hie^ 

policy^  the  other  chax^es  his  policy ^m  order  to  retain  oflteei 

and  even  tiien,  does  not  adopt  the  new  p^cy  With  honesfty  imti 

sltfcerity.'  «  ■         :  .  i^^   ■ 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tfai»  reverse  *i«vre-^ 
ment  has  been  executed,*  in  ^hich  this  tet^i^^i^satteu- has  heett^ 
performed — the  Government  ido  not  dimply  abart>Jo&  Frdre<ft*o*,' 
and  remain  as  they  were.     They  aboindonProtecti^)  it  is'tmSj 
but  they  maintain  the  ease  of  grievance  on  whwh^Protectiortta' 
dieged  to  be  foiinded.     The  conclusion  may  be  repadiated|^%^' 
the  premises  stand  unshaken  t  one  remedy  ie  rejected,  bat  thflM 
disease  is  unabated,  and  another  treatment  for  the  suffering 
patient  must'be  found.  The  agricttltuml  iotere^^the  West  Indk' 
interest,  the  shipping  interest,  aite  ready  to^  pour  an  unlimitM 
liumbfer  of  fees' into  the  outstretched  hand  df  the  physiclati:  but 
they  expect  in  return  a  perfect  and  entire  cure. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  this  perfect  and  entire-  cure  has  been 
promised  by  the  State  Physician.  He  has  gQt  the  panaoea» 
in  bis  laboratory;  it  is  certain  in  its  effects^  and  agreeable  to^ 
the  taste,  and  he  is  ready^to'  adminlstw^it  at  the^e^liesi  po^' 
sible  pel^oi.    The  agriculturists  mre  tfae^elan.lii^f)micipiH 
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1AI9.  Transfer.^ iMol^oMmiiim^^rihe.ComnKdaied Fund.  Sft/l^ 

bfooflted  hy  tlus  potent  ipeeifie^  bnti  its  advateti^es  sre  iHitt 
to  be  peculiar  to  any  one  interest^  and  are  to  extend  to  tliet 
entire  oommumtj.  Let  m^  then  tiy  to  xUscover  what  ^  this  sub- 
stitute for  Protection  can  be^  and  wJb«t  are  tiie  gains  whidi 
are  to  accrue  to  the  producing  i  interests  fh)in  a  revision  of 
taxatijsio.inade  upcm  equitable  princuples^  a»dd(HDg  justice  to  all 
classes. 

The  first  remedy  for  unequal  taxation  whidi  seems  likely  to 
emanate. from  the > present. Go vernm^rt)  is  that  embocUed  in  so 
B^any  speeches  of  MnDisraeU.;  namely,  atrander  of  bwrdenf 
from  the  local  to  the  general  taxes.  We  cannot  believe  that  & 
Conservative  Ministry  contemplate  so  ess^nsive  a  change  inouD 
i^stemof  local  government  ^as  would  be  invcdiied  in  a  transfer 
of  the  cost  of  relieving,  the/  poor,  or  of  repairing  the  roads,  to* 
the  GoBsdlidated.  Fund.  We  .think'  it,  therefore^  unneoessaiy 
at^  peesent  to  dwell  on  the  consequ^ices  of  suoh  measures  ast 
these.  We  will  only  remark  that  if  the  relief  of  the  poor  in*. 
FinglaTid  istranafarred  to.the  Ccmsolidated  Fund,  a  similar  trans- 
fer, tinust  be  made  for  Scotland  and-  Ireland;  and  we  doub^ 
whether  the. English  tax'^payer  rwill  Jiiai:e  a  good  bargain,  i& 
he /guarantees  the  costs  of  aa  Irish  poor  law,  administered  by; 
the  agents  of  the  Government.  If  any  additionid  transfer  of) 
tUs  sort. is  no Wi made,  it  will  probably  be  confined  to  the  ex-^ 
^mses  of  prisons,  prosecutions^  and  police,  or  to  'the-sakrostof^ 
pooc4aw  officers.  Limited  transfers  of  this  soirt  mayi  be  nnidft 
witbdut  danger  of  any  great  increase^of  expense  :*bnt  the  follQW^ 
ing  i  considerations,  must  not  be  overlodced.  In  the^  ^t  plaee^ 
the  local  rates,  though  paid  by  the  occupier,  are  unquestionably^ 
VBL  the  long>  r un^.  a  deducticm ,  from  the  >lasidloixl*s  rent  At  t^ 
bc^aning  the  &rmei»  might  feel  some  reli^  (though.the  reduo-* 
tion  in  the  laiies  would,  probably  net  be  morethantdcf.  ot.4td.  in 
tiie  pound) ;  but  after  atime,  the  landlord  would  reap  the  entire^ 
bwefit  of  the  (^ngesr— fflibject,  however,  to  the  condition  ofi 
pajriiig  his  share  of  the  ffenerahtsLXy  from  whbh  the  expense^ 
would  then  be  defrayed,  ^ondly^  the  relief  afforded  bya^ 
tsaosfer  of  local  rates  to  the  general  exchequeri  would  not  bei 
confined  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It  would,  to  a  great  eafrrt 
tent,  be  shared  by  rjEuLways,  coal  mines,  and  manufactories,  as 
by  h<»uses  in  the  towns.  Thirdly,  if  theexpe^es  (^prisons  andt 
police,  and  all  the  salaries  of  local  poor-law  officers^  are  under** 
taken  by.  tht^  Treasury,  the  Government  will  be  direotly  respon^K 
sible  ibr  thamanagement  of  these  departments,  and  must  assumei 
tba  appointments^  of ;  all  the  perscms^  employed.  Thia  change^ 
wpuld^r&e  at  jth^  took  of  our  system  of  local  government,  .and 
wQutd  oentralifftXiar.ittStUntiona  ta#n  ext^t  iriaich  iM^^Utieal 
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templated.  -     '      ,  i  • .  ,  ,j        ^    ,  v^ 

We  will  ^d,  that  a  more  disinterested  course  for  a  Chancellor 
of  the^lSxchequer  to  take,  than  to  invite  iransfers  from  the 
local  ta:^tion  to  the  geneittl  Exchequer,  it  is  impodsilptle  to  con- 
ceive. (  X^he  has  a  surplus,  it  will  be  instantly  swaUovVed  up; 
if  he  %6  not  a  gurplus^  he  must  impose  new  ^es  ia  order  to 
meet  tfce  n^w  <5harges.  In  the  one  ciise  he  is  p^event^  from 
using  hiB^sxirpjtus^^  for  making  any  reductions  or  mpfjifica^ons  of 
existingVg^yvdrnment  taxes;  in  the  othear.^»ael  he  isfotced  to 
resort  Wlibe  difficult  and  unpopular  course  of  railing  existing 
rates  <^  diity  or  of  taxing  new  articles.  If,  tWWotfe,  Mr. 
Disraeli  liais  forified  any  plans  for  msd^ing  tran£^k«  of  tUs  SOTt 
on  a  la^i^<3  8C4le,  we  suspect  that  he  will  find  them  anytl^tig  but 
easy  o^  ^^escution,  and  that  he  has  been  building  up,  not  one, 
but  a  s^oee^on  of  brick  walls^  with  which  Ins  h^ad  muBi  come 
in  coUi^iKfu '  i  (  .        f 

We  Hthink  it  not  unlikely  that  Mr*  Pisva^l  Tsince  tbe  Ex- 
chequ^' has  been  undw  his  care,  has  begun-tojocdi^^ptti  new 
chargeb  upon  the  Exchequer,  ijo  the  amount  «f  B^reral  millions 
a  year;  with  a  less  complacent  eye  than  h^  regarded  them,^  when 
he  spo|:e  fern  the  Opposition  benches  as  leader  of  the'  *  Country 
'Party.*  We  have  seen  that  in  his  speech  at  the  elcct&ms,  he 
assign^ «  secondary  rank  to  the  substitution  of  general  for  local 
taxationy  and  indeed  almost  laid  it  aside.  The  met^suce  to  which 
he  pointed ^s  really  meetii^  the  exigenoiesof  th^. case,  as  being 
the  true  equivalent  for  the  precious  but  u^attf^abl^  remedy  of 
Protection^  and  as  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  and  just 
demands  of  the  agriculturists,  witbotttr  ii^otini^  any  loss  or 
causing  any  discontent  among  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  a 
0kKBBJLL  BEYtsiON  OJ^  TaxADIok,  Settiligaeide  ^en^^fooHthe 
present,  the  question  of  the  expediency:  of  tmtisfers  fixHU  the 
local  taxc&to  the  Consolidttted  Fnnd,  let  us  inquire  what  are.the 
diangesin  the  general  taxation  of  the  coontiy  wlddi  may  jbt 
expected,  by  rendering  it  more  just  and  equitaUe,  to  give  ixiisi 
to  the  BgrioiltuxtBts,  aa  wdU:  as  to  aU  o^er  classes  of  the  oonif- 
muntty.  .  ^  > 

In-  order  to  facilitate  and  simplify  tibk  inquiry,  'we  will  aeaMS: 
an  aecount  of  tiie  principal  items  of  the  public  revenme  for«ihe 
year  1851,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  finanee/taceouAlft 
presented  in  the  late  Session  of  Padiament,  amd  «^ed  fay  the 
present  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  We  have  ti^n  tbe.iw^ 
produce  of  eadi  Jiead  of  revenue,  as  it  stands  after  ih6  dedactb* 
of  drawbacks,,  bounties,  loid  other  repayments^'  and  kiet  the  papw 
ments  into  the  Exchequer.    (Sess.<  1862^  No.  IM.}     .  -*> 
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Net  produce  ofthe  revenue  of  the  United  EangdoBi^  for  the  ftsa^ 
ended  6th  of  January  1852.  ,1 


,  1.  Spirits.    CuBtonis 

• 

-  i         0 

—         Excise - 

. 

.  (             3 

2.  Tea         -            - 

- 

.  I            4 

3.  Malt       - 

- 

.  I            9 

4.  Tobacco  - 

- 

.  4             8 

5.  Sugar     - 

- 

-  4             B 

6.  Wine      - 

- 

-  i;776;246 

7.  Excise  Heenses    « 

♦  .. 

-1,160,570 

8.  Soap 

« 

.  1,048,026 

9,  Paper     • 

- 

-     928,876 

la  Timber   - 

- 

-     521,870 

!!•  Corn 

- 

-     504,921 

12.  Coffee     - 

- 

-     444,670 

13.  Hops 

- 

.     426,028 

14.  Currants 

- 

.     357,851 

15.  Other  Duties  and  Receipts  of  Customs 

.  1,540,187 

16.  Other  Duties  and  Receipts  of  Excise 

.     776,038 

17.  Stamps   - 

- 

- 

.  6,529,049 

18.  Xneometax. 

- 

• 

-  5,440,349 

19'  Assessed  taxes     • 

<    - 

• 

.  2,647,078 

20.  Land  tax            -  . 

« 

- 

-  1,142,905 

21.  Post  office 

- 

- 

.  2,422,168 

22.  Crownlands,  and  small  branches  of  the 

Hereditary  Revenue 

- 

. 

.     378,783 

23.  Surplus  fees  of  public 

offices 

- 

-     108,916 

24.  Money  arising  from  the  sale  of  old  stores 

and  other  resources 

- 

•    - 

-     563,452 

Total  net  Receipt 

- 

- 

£56,834^710 

This  sum,  of  nearly  67,000,000i  sterling,  fairly  rapreeents  thfe 
-unoatit  levied  by  the  taxation  of  the  general  governnient  in  the 
y^ar  1851.  The  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  which  were 
«nly  52,233,006/.,  do  not  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  annual 
taxation,  inasmudi  as  they  not  only  include  the  balances  from 
former  years,  but  they  exclude  the  payments  made  for  the 
costs  of  collection  and  for  other  purposes,  out  of  the  net  receipt^ 
J»ef<Sire  the  revenue  reaehes  the  Exchequer.  Thus  the  net 
leeeipt  of  the  Post  Office  revenue  in  1851  was  2,422^168/.^ 
whieh  sum  was  actually  obtained  from  the  public;  but  the 
payments  into  the  Exchequer,  after  the  expenses  of  collectioii 
and  other  charges  had  been  deducted,  were  only  1,068,000^,  ojr 
less  thaxi  half  the  net  receipt.  In  like  manner,  the  net  retei[^ 
^f  th«  ciietoois  was  22,197,0752^,  whereas  the  payments  into 
theExchequer  were  only  20,6 16j337.    
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<S0  TlU  Im  Eketknti  and  JPrOg  TrdO^.  Oott 

'  Na#i  if  flie  r^sdet  will  toMt  hfe  eyes  aver  ibet\;^enty^f onr  h^stAs 
of  receipt  under  which  we  have  arranged  theTeveiHie  fof  1861^ 
he  will  at  once  perceive  that,  although  these  items  are  riot  nume- 
rous, they  nevcirtheless,'in  theif  aggregate,  fbrin  a'  highly  complex 
and  artifi(iial  system.  They  are  the  condensed  result  of  a  series  of 
experioients  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  endurance 
of  tax-payers ;  which  may  be  supposed  to  embody  such  modes  of 
taxation  as,  upon  trial,  have  been  found  least  objectionable. 
They  have  undergone  the  severe  scrutiny  of  a  long  series  of 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  of  administrations,  and  of  parlia- 
ments, and  have-  been  deliberately  retained  as  best  ftdfilfing  the 
conditionis  of  that  very^  diflBcuh  problem,  which  cionristsin  find- 
ing a  ^ood  tax.  Most  of  them  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
large  number  of  years;  and  they  have  been  adapted  by  succes- 
sive amendments,  by  gradual  and  tentative  reforms,  growing 
out  of  the  suggestions  of  a  wide  experience,  to  the  wants,  feel- 
ings, and  habits  of  the  country.  Their  r^ulations  have  fol- 
lowed the  variations  in  the  processes  of  manufaetures  and  in  the 
importati))ns  of  commerce,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  operations  of -the  trader,  on- the  ofle'I^md,  ltndY)n  the 
other,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  revenue  against  frftud»  Their 
stability  has  been  a  matter  of  calculation  with  aH  persons  en- 
gaged m  trade,  in  money  transactions,  or  in  the  investment  of 
capitaL  Numberless  pecuniary  arrangements  are  made  with  refers 
ence  to  public  burdens ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  remark  of  writers 
on  political  economy,  that  half  the  evil  of  a  tax  often  consists  in 
its  recency,  because  in  time  economical  relations  adapt  themselves 
to  a  particular  mode  or  rate  of  taxation ;  such,  for  example,  as 
an  income  tax.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  any  but 
a  Conservative  Ministry  had  on  the  hustings  made  promises  of  a 
•€6tn|>lete'and  radical  change  of  the  entire  system  of  taxation, 
which  was  to  remove  all  injustice,  and  to  give  niiiversal  satkfaor 
^ion^  hie  would  probaUy  have  been  denounced  by  all  Ccrtscrva- 
tive  statesmen  as  a  rash  and  ^ngerous- adventurer,  wbot,  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  excited  expectations  which  he  coi^  not 
reasonably  hope  to  fulfil. 

Of  the  twenty-four  items  under'  which  we  have  arranged  the 
revenue  of  1851,  the  three  last  rdo  not  at  present  concern  ud. 
Jdorfeover,  w«  may  pass  over  the  Post-oflBce  revenue  (No.  21.); 
believing  that,  if  Lord  Derby  does  net  wish  to  face^  the'  re- 
tstoration  of  a  duty  x>n  com,  he  will  nbt  nndei^take  i<y  raise  the 
penny  postage  above  its  present  rates;  The  sixteen  first  iten^ 
represent  the  revenues  of  Customs  and  Excise.  All  the  articks 
which  produce  more  than  300,000Z.  a  ;^ear  are  stated  separately; 
the  rest  are  placed  together  under  Uos.  15.  and  16w     Kow  from 
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iwbal  change  or  remdlJaatip^Qt  of  these  sixteen  heiMte  oC.tox^tion 
m  any  8ub«tantial  relief  tp  be  affprded  to  the  agricMlturists  ? 
The  Malt  Tax  naturally  first  preseats  itself  for  consideration; 
Jbut.this  tax  produces  5,000,000/.  a  year;  a  sum  which  far 
.exceeds  any  suqJus  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  likely  to  have  at 
his  command.  His  estimated  surplus  for  the  current  financial 
yeai;,  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  is  461,021/. ;  being  the  dif- 
fecence  between  an  estimated  expenditure  of  51,163,979/.  and 
an. estimated  revenue  of  51,625,000/.  Even  if  the  revenue 
should  prove  more  favourable  than  his  estimate,  yet  the  effective 
surplus  in  April  next  is  not  likely  to  exceed  1,000,000/.  The 
state  of  the  Funds  is  such  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  charge  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  may 
be  effected  at  no  distant  period ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  3  per 
cents,  into  a  2|  per  cent,  stock  is  a  large  operation^  and  can 
only  be  effected  under  very  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
money  market.  Howcvot,  we  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  there  is  in  April  next  an  available  surplus  of 
2,500,000/.  How  would  this  sum  enable  Mr.  Disraeli  to  effect 
^  revision  of  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  ? 
Would  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  consent  to  allow 
him  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  it  to  the  reduction  of  the  Malt 
Tax  ?  Even  if  this  were  done,  what  benefit  would  the  agricul- 
tural interest  receive?  The  Malt  Tax  principally  affects  the 
famer  by  raiding  the  price  of  barley  to  the  consumer ;  and  the 
price  of  malt  is  felt  by  the  consumer,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
price  of  beer.  In  the  year  ending  January,  1852,  no  spirits 
from  malt  alone  were  distilled  in  England;  in  Scotland  the 
^antity  so  distilled  was  5,724,158  gallons,  and  in  Ireland 
143,883  gallons.  The  practice  of  distilling  from  malted*  grain 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland  *,  in  which  country 
a  drawback  equivalent  to,  the  Malt  Duty  is  allowed  for  malt 
used  in  distillation.  If  the  Malt  Tax  were  repealed  pr  reduced, 
the  price  of  beer  would  be  lowered ;  but  the  farmer  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  measure  unless  the  price  of  barley 
was  raised.  There  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  barley ; 
but  that  increased  demand  would  be  satisfied  by  increased  home 
cultivation  and  by  increased  imports-f     If  it  raised  the  price  of 

♦  See  Pari.  Paper  Sess.  1852,  No.  232. 

t  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  work  on  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  (p.  565, 
ed.  1847)  states  that  foreign  barley  is  unfitted  for  malting  in  Eng- 
land. This  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Porter 
wrote,  but  the  importations  have  increased  largely  since  1846»  and 
we  understand  that  foreign  barley  is  now  much  used  for  maitiQg. 
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bariey,  tba  prio^  of .  beer -woi^  rae^;  imd  t)iii«  the  inQfciM^ 
demand  woidd  be  repressed,  and  the  prioeof  hwA^  would  liJI 
back  9gam«  We  doubt»  tberef<»e,  wbetber >  ^ea  in  tbe  bailQ^ 
growing  districts,  the  farmer  would  derive  any  other  benefit 
from  the  remisuon  or  reduction  of  the  Malt  Duty  than  that  a 
larger  breads  of  barley  wcmld  be  sown;  the  priee^of^ barley 
would  not  rise.  In  the  districts  which  do  not  gr^w  barley,  the 
fanner  woold  receive  no  direct  advantage  from  any  alteration 
of  this  tax.  There  is  now  no  duty  on  beer,  as  such;  tli^  Malt 
tax  chiefly  operates  as  a  beer  tax,  and  it  falls  principally  on 
England,  where  the  great  consumption  of  beer  takes  place. 
The  following  am  the  net  reoeq)ts^<^  the  Mdt^ax^  eaoh  of 
die  three  kin^oms  in  the  yeflft  1851  :^<— 

■  £  '        ^■ 

England-  -        4,42»,9eai        rp., 

Scotland.  .  406^6TdV    ^.osJiso 

Ireland     •  •  205,917  J    ^^fi^^^^^r 

Ireland,  therefore,  whose  claim  to  consideration  on  account 
of  the  Com  Laws  Mr.  Disraeli  dedares  to  be  irresistible,  wouM 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  the 
Malt  Tax. 

The  following  account,  for  the  year  ended  10th  of  October, 

Besides,  if  the  demand  for  malting  barley  were  to  increase,  and 
foreign  barley  was  inferior  to  home-grown  barley  for  this  purpose, 
foreign  barley  might  be  more  extensively  used  for  distillation. 
The  following  account  shows  the  re^emt  increase  in  the  importations 
of  bariey. 

Quantity  of  Foreign  Bariey  entered  for  Home  Gensim^tion  in 
each  of  the  following  Years. 


Yean  ended 
5th  January, 

Quarters. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

299,426 
400,443 
794,999 
899,960 
1,554,860 
:    1,042,801 
832,552 

We  cannot  mention  Mr.  Porter's  name  without  expressing  our  re- 
gret;^  at  the  great  loss  which  the  public  service,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  economical  science  and  statistical  knowledge,  has  sustained  in  hia 
premature  death. 
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1M2.  f^e  IbpDuif  and  ^^S^tlhMejf.  6^& 

ISS^\  ibdWi  how  Iiki^  ^  ^fo^m^im  of  the  xtfftit  rhtAe  kt  i9be 
I]^ted  Kingdom  is  used  by  br^w«ra;  so  thftt  tiie  MaH  Duty  m 
fadtbedomes  diniplya  tax  <m  thetttrtiele  wluoh  the7manuftusture:<^ 


England 
Seotlfmd 
Ii^a&d 


Quarters  of 

U»ed  bv  Brevets 
'  tti  Vietualten. 

MdtnnAe     . 

.  4,128432 

3,7fiM89 

-     531,985 

133,380 

.  ,  X9l2,7ei 

im^9& 

total  -  -  4,853,ll8i  .       4,04«3,^18 

The.  remiwon  4^  the  Malt  Tax  wholly  or  in  part.iwont^ 
therefore,  in  pubstance  be,  the  retniiasioa  of  an  indireet  tax  iiii 
beer.  The  persons  who  would  really  benefit  by  it  would  b^  the 
consumers  o^  beer^  not^tbe  prodiicers  of  barley.  We  should  be 
very  glad  if  the  consiin^evp  lof  beer  could  be  irdieved  of  this 
indirect  tax ;  but,  in  rc^ilitting.  taxation,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
^der  who  has  the  s^o^^st  claim.  The  repeal  of  th^  Malt  ^^tx 
yrould  not  only  cut  off  a  very  jMPoductive  bi:anpt  of  r^v^jB^^ 
but  would  indirectly  affect  the  duty  on  spirits,  ^herejs  njp>^ 
a  high  duty  on  British  and  Irish  spirits,  which  prodjucjo^.a 
revenue  of  6,000,000/.  a-year.  There  is  no  di|ty  pn  beer,  but 
there  are  taxes  on  malt  and  hops,  the  ingredients  of  beer.  The 
duty  on  hops  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  price  of  beer;  andj 
therefore,  if  the  Malt  Tax  were  repealed,  the  price  of  beer 
would  be  substantially  unaffected  by  taxation.  But  beer  would 
then  come  into  con^etition  with  spirits, j^  highly  taxed  article! 
and  it  would  prove  as  formidable  a  rival  as  cider  (which  is 
whdly  imtaxed)  is  to  beer  in  the  cider-producing  counties.  It 
may  be  ssdd  that  the  moral  effects  of  encouraging  the  consump- 
tion  of  beer  instead  of  spirits  would  be  good.  This  may  be  so> 
but  we  are  now  considering  the  financiai  effects  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Malt  Tax ;  and  one  of  those  effects  would,  as  we  think,  be 
to  render  the  sjarit  duties  less  productive. 

The  Hop  Duty  is  another  tax  levied  upon  an  agricultural 
product ;  but  it  is  a  product  confined  to  a  few  English  counties, 
and  the  entire  repeal  of  the  tax,  which  amounts  only  to  about 
400,000/.  a  year,  would  rive  no  general  relief  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  repeal  of  the  Hop  Duty 
would  no  more  affect  the  farmer  of  Buckinghamshire  or  Lan- 
cashire, or  Scothmd  or  Ireland,  as  a  producer,  than  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  spices  or  coffee.  Moreover,  if  the  excise  duty 
on  hops  was  repealed,  the  customs'  duty  must  likewise  be 

♦  Pari  Paper.  Sess.  1852,  No.  203. 
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ttboHifa^  anil  foreign  bops  be  AdtmHech  firee«f  dutf  ^  wfatrofp 
ftl  present  foreign  tops  are  nearly  excluded.  The  cuaieito  duty 
•on  hops  last  jear  produeed  011I7  2121.  The  excise  duty  m 
native  hops  is  2d.  per  lb. ;  whereas  the  customs'  duty  on  foreign 
hops  is  2/.  58.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  4d.  per  Ib.^  being  a  protection 
of  100  per  cent. 

If^  however,  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops  are  to  be  considered 
as  pressing  unfairly  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  because 
they  are  levied  on  a  product  of  the  native  soil*  f(^  the  same 
reason  the  duty  on  spirits  is  ati  agricultural  grievance.  Spirits, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  invariably  manufactured  from 
grain,  either  barley  or  oats :  -  high  rates  of -duty  on  foreign  spirits 
iiave  been  maintained  avowedly  as  a  protection  tO'  the  English 
agriculturist  It  would  llierefere  follow,  by  parity,  of  reasoning, 
that  justice  to  the  native  agri<$nlturist  demuide  the  repeal  of  l£s 
'l^rit  Duty,  The  spiritduties,  however,  induding  both  excise 
imd  customs,  yield  a  revenue' exceeding 8,600,000^  a  year;  and 
^e  know  6f  no  less  objectionable  soisrce  from  which  so  large  a 
sum  can  be  drawn.  If  the  *  revision  of  taxation,'  is  to  eweqp 
ftway  the  duties  on  spirits,  as  well  as  those  on  malt  and  hopS)  as 
being  unjust  to  agriculture,  and  if  at  the  same  time,  five  or  9^ 
millions  a  year  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  local  taxes  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  fix^- 
<ihequer  in  devising  new  taxes  will  be  severely  tasked. 

Now  that  the  Protectionists  are  in  oiEoe,  we  expect  to  hear 
no  ntore  of  the  prohibition  to  grow  Tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  an  agricultural  grievances  They  Imve  doubtless  by 
IliiS  time  discovered  that  if  the  home-grown'  tobacco  was  not 
subject  to  duty,  the  customs  revenue  would  be  greatly  diminished^ 
and  that  if  the  h(mie*grown  tobacco  was  liable  to  an  exoise 
dtity  equivaleiit  to  the  customs  dnty,  the  cultivation  would  be 
nnprofitable. 

The  duties  on  Stamps  underwent  a  reviinon  and  reduotion  in 
the  Session  of  1850,  and  will  probably  not  be  subjected  to  any 
fbrther  alterations  at  the  present  time.  ^  The  assessed  taxes  have 
no  peculiar  incidence  npon  agriculture,  Imt  are  common  to  all 
classes  of  consumers.  They  are  therefore  not  likely  to  attraet 
the  attention  of  a  financial  refotmer  who  is  desiroitaof  fetnoying 
ine^udities  of  taxation,  real  or  alleged,  with  respect  tapartioular 
das^s.  The  only  two  taxes,  therefore,  which  remain  fer-our 
^consideration,  are  the  Land  Tax  and  the  Income  Tax.  The 
Liand  Tax  has  existed  in  its  present  form  since  the  reign  0I 
William  and  Mary ;  and  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  has  been 
-purchased  and  inherited,  many  times  over,  since  its  first  imposi- 
tion.   It  is  in  general  9k  SasxA  as  well  as  a  modi^imte  obaige,  and 
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Brach  of  it '  fafta  bee6  redeemed. '  *  It  ^Seota  1^  <mner  of  'l«n4 
exolusively :  it  does  not  coneern  the  ooenpier,  and  itean  baye 
no  influence  on  the  prices  of  agrtoulruml  produce.  We  cannoit, 
{herefore,  tbink  that  th^  Land  Tax  can  occupy  a  prominent  place 
id  the  catalogue  of  agricultural  grievances^  or  that  any  modifi- 
cation of  it  would  bring  any  comfort  to  the  containing  portion, 
of  the  landed  interest.  The  Income  Tax,  on  the  other, hand, 
cannot  fail  to  attrti&t  tho  attention  of  the  present  Government 
though  it  is  not  a  tax  pressing  unduly  on  thei^rioulturist.  The 
history  of  the  present  Income  Tftx  is^eii  known,  and  we  n^ed 
not  repeatt  its  details.  Having  been  originally  introduced  by 
Sir  Rdbert  Peel  iiV  1B42,  it  was  continued  for  successive  triennial 
periods  until  185  T  ;  in  which  year  Lord  John  Kn&sell's  Govern** 
ment  propose  its'  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  three  «yeacs» 
Mr.  Hume,  however,  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee,  moved  to 
limit  the  teltn  of  renewal  to  one  year  5  and  his  motion,  having 
beeil  secohded  by  Alderman  Thompscm,.  and:  backed  by  the 
strength  of  the  Protectionist*  party,  was  carried.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  supporting  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  made  the  following  among 
other  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  thoi^bt 
it  expedient  to  limit  th^  Income  Tax  to  a  single  year :  < —  . 
'    ^  My  object  in  supporting  the  ^mend^ent  is,  that  the  ^sess- 

*  m^nt  to  the  Income  Tax  should,  if  possible,  be  made  more 

*  equitable ;-  that  I  particularly,  in  this  obsevvation,  look  to  the 
^  position  of  the  tetiant  farmers  under  the  schedule  constructed 

by  the  Gorernment,  and  ti  the  pesUion  &ffrqf&mmicblnmn^  I 
^  feel  persuaded  myself,  that,  whatever  member».'Oa  either  side 
^  may  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  for  any  length  of 
'time  the  principles  upon  wbioh  the  assessment  of  the  p7*qfes^ 
^.stoned  incomes  lb  tkepr^ferty  tax  is  Imsedi  .  •  «  v  You^  must 
^endeavour  to  make  direct  taxation  as  universal  in  action,  as 
i  indirect  taxation,  if  you  intend  it  to  form  an  important  point 
^- of  your  financial  ^stem.  Nothing  is  m%ire  popular  at  present, 
*out  of  doors,  than  direct  taxation;  but  it  is  popular  with 
f  those  who  are  not  directly  taxed*  The  pr^ekt  m^stem  is*  mt 
^  taaation,  hut  mr^fiseaUon^;  nor  is  the. evil  eoi^ned  to  the  olass 

*  that  is  taxed/* 

In  his  budget  speech  of  last  Session,  Mr.  Disnieli,.in  paoposiiiig 
(he  renewal  6f  the  Income  Tax  foranotber  year^  adverted  atoon- 
tfiderable  length  to  the  principles  ou  which  that  tax  is  founded, 
«nd  particularly  to  the  two  questions  of  4i  uniform  rate  for  per- 
•manent  and  precarious  incomes,  and  of  exemptions  for  small 
•incon^es.     With  respect  to  the  first,  he  expressed  no  decided 

ti.  11  r.  !  I  .        I  I  ■  ■  I     I     .1  II     ■    .      .1       ■ .  ■     i   II       II         Hill... I     1^    .  I  1  ■  II  iin  

^  May  2na^  I80I.  ^Hansard,  Brd series,  vol  116* rp.i482..   . 
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dpfnon,  but  iotimated  a  f^ese  ib»t  if  the  pAiM  of  iiie  ^tuaries 
#ere  adopted^  Scheduled  A,»  B.,  aaid  d  would  beoome  as  ^^ 

Cibr  as  schedule  D.  With  inespect  to  tiie  other  questiotiy  he 
id  down  the  principle,  that  direct  should  be  neaiiy  as  nnivenal 
in  its  incidence  as  mdire<^  taxation;  that ^  the TeTcnae  is  to» 
depend,  permanently  and  to  a  large  extent,  upon  xfirect  taxation^ 
ks  application  must  be  made  tery  general*  Direct  taxati<»t 
fionnded  on  a  system  of  exemptions  is  (he  added)  eonfiecaticuu 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Income  Tax^  whidiwas  ai^poxntedr 
kte  in  the  Session  of  1651,  and  continued  its  sittings  during  last 
Sesnon,  came  to  no  conclusion  upon  iSm  evidence  whieh^  they 
obtained  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Committee 
resolved,  that  takmg  into  ccmsideralion  the  noportance  of  the 
subject,  the  st».te  of  business  before  the  House,  and  the  prosper 
of  an  eariy  prorogation,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  discuss- 
ing and  preparing  a  re|>ort  that  could  do^ justice  to  the  qtmedweu 

The  Income  Tax  now  stands  renewed  nntil  tine  5th  of  Api^t 
next,  and  therefore  the  Govemmient  must  be  prepared  to  tab^ 
one  of  the  fidlowing  courses:  vis.  either,  L  to  aUow  it  1o  eiqfire 
at  the  appointed  time;  or, 2;  to  propose  its  renewal' in  its eoD* 
istmg  form ;  or,  3»  to  propose  its  renewal  witJi  alteraticms.  The 
first  course  is  one  which  they  wonld  no  doubt  willingly  chooseit' 
but  a  substitnte  for  5,500^000/..  a  year  is  not  eseily  found.  £^n 
if  they  could  have  recourse  to  a  small  import  dntyon  com  (ftess 
which  their  declarations  have  excluded  them),  they  would  make 
up  but  an  inconsideraUe  fraction  of  tins  ^unu  The  difficulty  of 
r^peiding  or  r^ncii^  the  Income  Tax  would  be  et»ii  f ui^^ 
increased  if  la^e  trailers  were  made  from  the  local  taxes  to  tiie 
Consolidated  Fund*  We  therefore  believe  that  Loid  Derby's 
Government  will* find  that  IJi^  cannot  escf^e  from  propomng  a 
renewal  of  the  Income  Tax.  If,  however,  they  decide  to  p»K 
pose  its  renewal,  even  for  a  limited  term,  they  seem  to  be  ex« 
dbded,  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  expressed  opinions  on  the  subject;  from 
proposing  its  renewal  in  its  present  form.  If  an  income  tax  based 
OS  exemptions  is  confiscation,  and  if  the  prineiple  on  whidi  pto^ 
fessional  incomes  aa^e  assessed  is  unjust,  some  attempt  to  remove 
tJiese  defects  must  be  made  by  the  Government,  before  they^ean 
oril  upon  Parliament  to  sanction  a  cointinusmee  of  the  tax. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  pubUshed  by  Mr.  A.  Alkon^  entkied 
^'Universal  Free  Trade,'  a  plan  is  promulgated  for  dbolishiftg  lA 
customs,  exdse,  stamp,  and  assessed  taxes>  and  fbr  ^raising  lii^ 
entire  revenue  by  taxes  upon  income  and  property*  For  IhiB 
imrpose,  he  proposes  to  increase  the  Income  Tax  firom-B"to 
8  pa:  oent.y  end  to  extend  it  to  all  incomes  without  esception, 
both?  in  Groat 'S^taitt  rand  Iceland*    K  the  tax  werer^ukted 
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qn< tbeserptHic^Aefl^  he  estimateB  Ikair  Sch^dttleadL  and  G^  (hfld 
aad  the  luiidfi)w<>i^  produce  16,000^000/.^  and  sdi^ides  D»aa«l 
£k<  (tmidesv'  ptofteslons,  a^id  pnUio  offices) ;  14^000,000/.  pec 
almwim  9  tO&  sch^dvde  B.  (farmers'  ^Hrofiis)  be  takes  .po  notiee.  Te/ 
^lese  faead9  of  Income  Xax,  he  proposesto  add  a  t«s  on  wagiea^ 
^ick  taking  2279000,000&iis^  toxable.wdges-oftfae  naiion^ 
gires  fl^  further  ium  of  ISfiOfyfiQOL  a  yean  These  «miid  would' 
togotiiier  ^onount '  to  §OfiOOfiQOL  With  request  to  the  tax  on* 
UFa^ee^Mrr  Alison  ^ajs J  •-«< 

K  MThe  ei^teen- fnHlibna  ipre  prbpose  to>  raise  ho&k  the  ii)dtti»*3 
^>lriou0'c]em»wmbe  goibwithgreat  eaeetf  we.chai^  the  tax  to 
^thei  empl(y^en  *  The  employer  will  deduqt  the  taxfiroin  the  wodsk 
'^flti£n5  io  the  sam^maaner  asfinaiiy  of  the  payimeiits  nudertfae 
^pin^seii^  Inetoie  Ta&atre  madet  The  tax eti  wages  will  tbua  be< 
^-eolleeted  with  as  nuKJi  eevtaiatj  as  .any  otheor  portien  of  tfaa 
^  XimeoMmi  and  we  haow  of  no  objebtione  that  ^ithei:  the  >em*^. 
^ploQrer  <m  employed.  ^eanoMdce  to  an  aosu&gementiwhith  ia  to 
^^Smducdtatbegoodtrfidl.'    (Pi  14*)  ..  - 

s-iMf^  AliBouy  it  will  be  observed,  proposes  to  raise  the  same^ 
amount  upoa  wages  as  i^on  land  and  l^e  fiuids.  We^certainly 
d»  Hot  riiare  his  epmions  as  to  thos  facility  with  which  an^  ineomet 
tax  om  w^es  could  be  levied^  a.nd  we  fear  that  Mr» Dbradit 
ia^ht  ia  saying  that  direct  taxattienis  only  pid^latsdinftotig' 
these  who  do  not  ^pay  it.  We  subscrB^e  Ukewtse  to  Mr.  DisraciU^Si 
epbdon,  that  if  the  i^stem  of  direct  tazatioa  is  to  be  made^per^ 
manent  and  general,  and  is  to  be  the  <Aief  support  of  our  revenue^i 
its  exesaj^tians  must  be  hrou^  within  the  narrowest  possibtei 
eompass.  Now  there  is  one  very  extensiye  ebss-  of  direct  taxesi 
which  admit  of  no  exemptions,  except  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
poYj^nfy,  tohe  q^e^iaUy  proved  in  eaeh  indiviidual  ease ;  they  have^ 
been  long  in  foroe  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  and  tiiiey  now  prodiiee 
about  12^00^000/.  ayearv  These  are  the  local  rates;  and  this  isr 
tbeelassof  taxes  whidi  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Protectionist  party 
have  for  sooke  years  been  trying  tatmdermiite.  It  is  true  thatr 
their  dbjeetion  is  fminded  on  the  ground  that  the  local  rates  do- 
sot  inolttde  personal  property;  but  if  the  e^ct  of  the  transfer 
which  they  recommend  is  to  render  an  increase  of  the  Inoooae 
Tax  necessary,  they  will  only  enkrge  the  operation  of  the  system 
df  exempticms  to  which  they  objed;.  Mr.  DisraeH,  in  his  budget 
speech,  Ukewise  objed^s  to  the  new  House  Tax,  as  affecting  only^ 
400,000  out  of  3,500,000  houses ;  but  he  is  doubtless  aware  that 
tiiisfobjeation  w^ueqoally  apptieaUe  to  the  Window  Tflx,forwhi(di^ 
it  was  comnmted.  A  sdieme  of  finance,  detailed  in  a  late  JS^umber, 
of  the  ^Nort^  British  Seview,' proposes  to  abolish  thelnoome  Tax, 
and  to  rabe  8^00^001  by  a  house.taa^  varying  from  15  te  25 
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SK'^ent  on  th^  ron<j»'  and  extendbgio  ifl-lionaea^  boAh  in  Gxmk 
ntain  and  Ireland.* 

Another  inrinciple  of  exemptions  from  direct  tontmn,  to 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  advert,  is  tbatfonn^d.  on  territory 
Ireland  i»  exempt  from  the  loeome  Tax,  theliand  Tax»  and  the 
Assessed  Taxes.  Those  three  taxes,  levied  exclosivdly  in  Grent 
Britain,  tx^ther  produced,  in  the. year  ISSl^mo  less  a  sum  thas^ 
9,230,d33{.  13o  this  large  sum,  being  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  entire  revenue,  Ireland  con^lbuted  nothing*  Irelaad 
likewise  enjoys  certain  exeovptions  from  indirect,  as  well -as 
direet  taxation.  Soap  is  snhject  to  an  eockeduty  in  Great 
Britain,  which  in  1861  |>rodaced  \jd^Ztfi26(L  Irejond  is  exempt 
from  this  di^y,  and  the  dutj  upon  British  soap  imported .  into 
Ireland  is  drawn  back.  Irish  spiritaJAkewise  pay  aduty  of  <Hily 
%$.  Sd,  per  gallon;  whereas  tbeduty  for  Scotland ia^.d^ Sd,, and 
for  Ei^land  not  less  than  7^.  lOeL  Ireland,  however,  according 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  recent  announcement,  has  an  iivesiatible*  el^^n 
for  relief  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  .  How  tMs 
idief  is  to  be  aiforded  eonsistsntly  with  an  abandonment  of  the 
I»incipIe'of  exemptions  from  direct. taxation^. we 4>haU  probsJ^y 
learn  when  Mr.  Disraeli's  n^ct  budget  is  opened.         .  i 

The  unwillingness  of  the  commuoity  ^  pay  direct  taxes  has 
led  AnanoierB  to  resort  to  two  expedients :  one  is  the  exemption 
of  certain  classes  of  po^wHis,  or  certain  .dUtrtcts,^  from  diieol 
taeees;  the  others  is  indirect  taxation.  In  order  to.  jpake  aa 
ineomettax,  or  a  window  tax,  or  a  house  tax  less  unpalatable^ 
all  persons  having  an  ineome  less  than  a  certain  amonnty  xm 
occtipying  houses  with  less  than  a  certain  rental,  have  been 
exempted.  SimiliHr  exemptions  have  been  introdnoed  into  /Beveral 
odiers^of  the  assessed  taxes;  fon instance,  the  tax  on  carriages^ 
A  more  sweeping  exempti<»i  baa  been  exteiuled  to  Ireland,  be^ 
cause  it  is  a  poor  country.  Exceptions  such  as  these,  however^ 
restrict  tlie  tax  within  a  Jimit^  class ;  and  in  order  to  reach  the 
btilh  of  the  community,  recourse- has  been  had  to  indirect  tax»? 
tion.  Indirect  taxation  accomplishes  a.  double  object:  itobtuns 
tiie  actual  payment  of  a  tax  (rmn  a  person  wha.menely  advanoea 
l^e  money  on  credit  to  the  Goymnment,  and' who  expects  to  be 
i^paid  as  soon  as  he  has  sold  the  article  in  which  he  deaUu 
Moreover,  the  person  who  reaUy  pays  the  tax^<pays.it  without 
any  demand  from  the  tax-gi^herer,  and  in  geneml  without  any. 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  iaasmuch  as  it  is  confounded  with  4tb# 
priee<of  theartiole.  An  iroport«r  who  pays;  the  duty  on  sugair 
or  coffee  knows  that  he  will  be  reimbunied  by  hifl^oustomec) 
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while  the  pei»osiMwk&  bujraa.^ouivi of ^engtir  or  ooifee  at  a. 
grocer's  shop,  pays  for  it  without  ooDsid^ring  ho,w  much  of  the 
price  is  the  cost  of  the*artiele»  and  ho*e  Tinuch'  is  duty.  In  likft 
manoer,  a  distiller  ot  malster,  whea  he  pays  the  duty  ou  hisi 
spirits  or  malt^  kuows  that  it  wiU  be  repMd  him  %  the  purchosac 
of  his  goods;  while  a  perscm  who  drinks  a  glass  of  gin,  or  a  pot 
of  beer,  at  a  public  house,  paya  for  it  \frithout  reflecting  that  he 
is  contributing  to  the  vevfume.  As  indirect ,  taxation  satifilicia 
these  two  conditions,  it  is  an  ix^niovis  contrivance;  but  it.ne- 
cessiWes  a  vast  variety  ;ofv^i;atioi»s  and  annoying  regulatiofis ; 
it  restricts  thefreedooa  of  action  in  trade  and  oaanufacture ;  it  is 
often^capricious  and  inegular;  and  it  increases, the  e^pens^  of 
colleeting  the  revenue.  Nevertheless,,  so  loi^  aa  the  great  bulk^ 
ofithe  eommunity,  indoding  nearly  all  the  )e9s  wealthy  cl^^se8y 
object  so  strongly  to  the  direct  and  naked  payment  of  a  reason- 
al^te  tax,  as  to  render  its  collection  from  them  practically  in^ 
possible,  recourse  must  be  had  to  in<]Urect  tox^tion. 

'  We  are  far  Ifom  thinking  (as  may  be  ^seen  from  the  preceding 
remarks),  that  onr.present  fiscal '^stem  is  perfect  o^  incapahle 
of  impravement^  We  have  no: objection  to  a  ^revision  of  taxa* 
^  tion,'  provided  that  it  be  made  on  sputnd  .md.ascertiuned  prin-^ 
ciples.  What  we  do  ohject  to»  is  a  promise  m^de,  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  election^  and.  for  a  pdiitieal  purpose,  to  throw  oui^ 
entire  system  of,  taxation  iolto  the  crueiMei  without  any  decki^a-^ 
ti«n  of  the  principle  on  whieh  iti^  to  be  recast  Nothing  o^ 
be  collected  from  Mr.  DicHraeli's  ap^e^es  but  geneval  denunoia* 
tions  of  the  injustice;  of  the  present  system ;  as  to  the  moaps  of 
removing  it,  there  is  a  profound  silence^  Is  the  method  of 
indh-eet  taxation  to  be  extended?  Are  new  dutiei^  of  ci^stom/i 
and  excise  to  be  imposed?  Or  is  the  system,  of  direct  taxaluon 
to  he  extended  by  withdrawing  exemfriions  ?.  Is  relief  to  be 
given  to  professional  incomes  under  iJie  loeome  Tax;?  Is  Ireland 
to  receive  further  relief,  or  are  some  of  its  exemptions  to  be 
withdrawn?  Are  any  transfers  to  be  made  from  the  local  rates 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund;  aid,  if  so,  how  is.  this  additional 
cha^e  to  be  met  ?  What  are  the  taxes  and  buidens  pnessing  on 
the  agricultural  int^est,  which  can  be  fairly  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  gener^d  and  systematic  revision  of  taxation?  To  none  of 
these  <)uedtkms  do  Mr.  Disraeli^a  seanty  revelati<M9^»  notwith- 
standing the  «m|>Ulnide  of  bb  promises  of  cslief,  and  the  mnr^ 
fident  tone  in  which  they  are  prodaimedy^^enalde  us  to  acnak^.any 
reply»  If  itb»trtte.tfaat.<ik6fir  &(/tf^.m.^eii^«fidiif^  the  Gotvecn- 
men  t 'have  had»  the  full  benefit  of  iUa  species  of'4eeeptio»,. 

The  opening  of  the  .Session  of  'Parliamenti  whicL  is.  now  at 
haod^  >must.iho(wevei:.  aoou  disdpaAa^iOOBtfderaUd/i^oxtion  of 
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diis  obscurity.  The  Goveram^t  will  then  be  face  to  &ce  with 
their  opponents,  and  will  be  unable  to  plead  their  weakness  or 
their  want  of  preparation,  as  an  excuse  for  evading  intearoga- 
tories,  and  withholding  an  announcement  of  their  policy.  They 
are  declared  by  their  friends  to  possess  the  confidence  of  a 
majority  of  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons :  they  are 
therefore  in  the  ordinary  position  of  a  Government,  and  cannot 
ask  for  forbearance  from  their  opponents,  or  declare  that  their 
tenure  of  oflSce  is  only  provisional. 

The  first  point  which  the  Free-trade  party  in  Parliament 
should,  as  it  appears  to  us,  bring  to  a  clear  understanding  with 
the  Government  is,  whether  they  intend  to  propose  a  restoration 
of  protection,  in  any  fonn,  with  respect  to  the  three  articles  of 
Com,  Sugar,  and  Snipping.  Hitherto  the  Government  has  main- 
tained a  sort  of  Janus-like  character,  with  one  face  looking  back- 
ward to  Protection,  and  the  other  looking  forward  to  Free  Trade. 
It  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  that  consequence  of  a  change  of 
conduct,  described  by  Livy,  which  leads  a  person,  in  trying  to 
conciliate  both  parties,  to  displease  both.  ^  Tergiversari  res  coge- 
*bat:  ita,  medium  se  gerendo,  nee  plebis  vitavit  odium,  nee 
^  apud  patres  gratiam  iniit.'  The  Government  have,  on  the' 
other  hand,  relieved  the  fears  of  the  Free-trade  party  by  their 
concessions  on  the  subject  of  Protection,  while  they  have  kept 
up  the  hopes  of  the  Protectionists  by  their  promises  of  relief. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  constant  tenour  of  their  decla- 
rations since  they  came  into  office,  we  should  infer  that  all 
serious  intention  of  restoring  Protection,  in  any  shape  or  to^ 
any  extent,  is  abandoned.  In  this  view  we  are  confirmed  by 
the  recent  language  of  their  principal  supporters  in  the  press, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  write  with  deliberation  and  upon 
good  inibrmation.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  subject  of  Protection  is  now 
handled  in  these  quarters:  — 

*  We  believe  that  a  Protectionist  policy  will  in  the  end  be 

*  again  the  dominant  policy  of  this  country,  alike  shedding  ita 

*  benignant  influence  over  our  ships,  our  colonies,  our  commerce, 

*  our  manufactures,  our  agriculture.     We  are  content  to  wait,^ 

*  repressing,  as  best  we  may,  our  anxieties  when  we  con- 
^  template  aU  these  great  interests.     We  suspect  that  these  are 

*  the  principles  of  the  present  Government;  but  their  own  fdth 

*  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  country  to  deal  fairly  with  it  on 
^  the  question  of  Protection.     They  are  bound  to  itbandon  the 

*  attempt  to  impose  a  duty  on  com ;  but  they  are  as  sidemnly 

*  bound,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  "to  have  justice  done 

*  **to  the  soil."    The  present  Ministers  declare  that  they  be- 
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'  He?e  themnelves  able  to  do  jastice  to  the  soil;  and  if  they  do 
'  not,  they  will  fail.'  * 

It  k  possible  that  the  Croyenunent  may  yolimtarily  make  a 
declaration  of  their  intentions  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment meets.  Whether,  however,  the  explanation  is  originated 
by  the  Ministers,  or  is  extracted  from  them  by  interrogation  or 
debate,  we  trust  that  if  the  assurances  given  by  them  be  un- 
satiriactory  and  ambiguous,,  the  new  House  of  Commons  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  recording  its  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Free-trade  measures,  and,  by  a  practical  resolution, 
will  declare  whether  it  regards  them  as  national  benefits,  to  be 
maintsdned  and  extended,  or  as  national  calamities,  to  be  tole- 
rated for  a  time,  but  to  be  ultimately  suppressed. 

If,  however,  all  intention  of  reverting  to  a  Protectionist  policy 
shoidd  be  distinctly  abandoned  by  the  Government,  then  the 
time  will  come  for.  an  announcement  of  the  policy  which  is  to 
serve  as  its  substitute.  We  have  seen  that  the  cliums  of  the 
agriculturists  to  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  which  they 
Bustiuned  through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  subsist,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctnne  of  the  Government,  unchanged  and  undimi- 
nished. This  indemnification  has  been  promised  to  them,  and 
indeed  has  almost  been  pressed  upon  them,  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  No  one  ought  to  know  better  than  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  what  are  the  facilities  for  a  revision  of  tax- 
ation, at  any  siven  moihent ;  and  what  are  his  means  of  afford- 
ing a  real  and  effectual  relief  by  remissions,  variations,  or  modi- 
fications of  taxes.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  declared  .that  the  present 
time  is  eminently  favourable  for  the  enterprise,  and  he  antici- 
pates with  confidence  that  he  will  be  able  to  afford  substantial 
relief,  not  only  to  the  agriculturists,  but  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  community,  by  measures  founded  on  novel  but  sound  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice. 

It  would  probably  be  considered  as  uncandid  and  unreason- 
able in  u§,  if  we  were  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  reality  or 
maturity  of  the  gigantic  plan  of  finance  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  shadowed  out  to  his  followers  and  to  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  if  we  were  to  judge  merely  from  the  past 
conduct  of  the  Government,  we  should  anticipate  much  hesitation 
and  some  equivocation,  with  respect  to  the  announcement  of  their 
scheme  for  the  revision  of  taxation ;  we  should  expect  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  first  to  gain  time,  and  then  when  the 
time  asked  for  had  expired,  to  avoid  a  full  and  unreserved 
declaration.      Lord    Derby  is  suspected  —  we  hope  without 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  September  1852.    No.  443.  p.  370. 
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ghmud" — ^  leonfiiiiiig  'faiB  eahntlxiciiss*  andlnrwileinttH^  t0  hi^ 
flpeedies^  and  to  occasions  of  public  display^  a:nd^!n'  Mb  'pr}vtft<$ 
eouAsds  of  iPeathtg  pnblieaffaitB  wiih  uiidireichrity,  'taA  wMibttf 
tbe  sense  of  their  inipdrtance  which  becomes  the  ddiberaliDri»<tf^ 
ft  responsible  statesman.*  The  Derbyite  party  have  snbsl^td^ 
fer  six  years  on  H*  icreditof  a  bill  drawn  for  Protection.  JSo^ 
that  the  bill  has  becon^e  due,  ^  paychent  is  made  by  dratri^' 
another  bill  for  tevirion  of  taxation.  We  trust  ^aX  tfaicMi^s^em 
of  drawing  and  redrawing  will  be  pat  an  end  t6,  and  ihit^ 
Ibis  dd  aec6ant  will  at  length  be  doaed  by  a  c^eedj^  seltlem^^^ 
If  the  firm  iirfer  insolvent,  let^  their  bankruptcy  be  fiwrtirtfll*^ 
asinoun^sed^,  biit  if  they  are  able  to  meet  th^  demsnds  of  tirt^ 
cteditors,  let  thehr  assets  be  forthwith  prodiiced.  If  tltc  ^«^ 
pe6tant  kgrfcnlturistB  are  only  to  get  a  small  dividend^  let  ^etf 
that  dividend  be  soon  declared.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  hith^ir^ci 
shown  any  want  of  boldness  and  enterprise:  we  cannot ^believtf 
that  he  will  shrink  from  the  andevtidsing  which  he  ha#  aij^ 
nounced :  when^  we  recall  his  recent  expk^essions  of  confidence  itil 
hlis  own  plates,  and  remembek*  the  eagerness'  wMi  which  W 
invited  the  attention  of  the  tenant^rmers  to  tiveilsyas'apanaeeitt 
tot  their 'grievances,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will j  as  Ke  pro" 
mised,  take  l3ie  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  hii  mktm^ 
scheme  to  Parliament.  *  '* 

It  is  on  every  account  desirable,  wiih  respect  \x»  the  ftittiiW 
transaction  of  public  business,  that  the  country  should,  at'^kft 
early  period,  be  put  in  possession^  through  the  pveeeut  Ooveitt^ 
ttient,  of 'the  agriduHural  ultimatum. '  ^'Protectioti  on  OMite 
giren  up,  but  some  equivalent  demand  Is  made  on  behidf  "of 'tM 
landed  interest,  the  precise  terms'  of  that  dmnand  otfght  to  'be 
diatittctfy  brought  forward,  in  ^c^tform  of  a  practicid*nieitei]rQ 

♦  Lord  Bacon^  in  the  8th  book  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  ifi 
commenting  on  the  verse  of  Proverbs :  'Homines  derisores  civitatem 
fperdunt,  eapientes  vero  avertunt  calamitatem,'  (Prov.  xzixj  8«) 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

<  Mirum  videri  possit  quod  in  descriptione  hominum,  qiii  ad  tret 
publicas  labefaotaodas  et  perdendas  vejuti  vtatura  (qpmpacati  et 
facti  sunt,  delegerit  Salomon  characterem  non  bomini3  superbi  et 
insolentis,  non  tyrannici  et  crudelis,  non  temerarii  et  violent!, 
non  impii  et  scelerati^  non  injusti  et  oppressoris,  non  seditiosi  et 
tarbulenti,  non  libidinosi  et  voluptani,  non  denique  insipientis  et 
inhabilis ;  sed  derisoris.  Verum  hoc  sapienti&  ejus  regis,  qui  rernm 
publicarum  conservationes  et  eversiones  optime  ndrat,  dignissimum 
est.  Neque  enim  similis  fere  est  pestis  regnis  et  rebus  publieiB, 
quam  si  consiliarii  regnm  autsenatores,  .quique  gubemaculia  rerum 
admoventur,  Wn^  tii^emo  dmi^«f / 
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«lit  wf  tb  tW  «MetioD  o£  offioiid  autborUy* .  l^a  Jofpig-jd^b^tad 
^pjWti^jvrill tthen  be  bcought  to  aa  intelligible  issue -r^iMsd  a 
4i^ii|^a  of  it  may  be  obtained ;  wbereas  if  it  is  Jcept  mufih  longer 
^>ai»fiiiidecided  state^  thOi'Uiioertainty  thus  preated  will  per^vade 
4be^T|Bl«tiDiu  of  political  parties^  and  obstruct  the  fair  discq^si^a 
o^^idl  fiscal  questions  which  may  come  successiyely.und^  tho 
omsidevaticm  of  Parlianient. 

fn4itbough  toe  state  of  the  country  is.  now  satisfactory,  ^4 
l^lfth  i^.intemal.and.exteni^  relations  are  iaa  sound  conditipn; 
d^pu^  its  oommorcey  manufactures,  and  even  agpcultuv^  e^p 
i|iii«iag;  though  ata  Indian  aad  colonial  dependencies  aiMs 
-geifieraUy  tranqml  aad  well  disposed,  and  its  foreign  relatioi^ 
aj^.nol>  onfrieadly ;  yet  tixe  present  portion  of  public  affair^  is 
Oritica^iand*  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  commux^ty* 
!^  tbe  first  place,  the  momentous  question  of  Free  Trade  aw  tuts 
ihfi  .final  decision  of  Parliament,  after  the  trial  of  a  genertj 
el^tioni  It  iS'  in  our  opinion  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
pqrtifmoe  of  the  priadples  involved  in  this  question.  Engla^id 
W  taken  the  lead  of  the  entire  civilised  world,  in  giving 
ppaotical  effect  to  the  system  of  Free  Trade*  Other  paloons 
viU,  if  she  persist  in  h^  policy,  gradually  follow  her  lead,  ai»4 
ifnjitate' bar.  example.  If,  however,  she  turns  back,  or  even  halt^ 
in  her  career,  not  only  will  the  country  be  deprived  of  the 
tMBefitS'of  abunduuse  and  cheapness,  but  foreign  natbns  will 
bdiev>e  that.  England  is  dissatisfied  with  her  experiment,  and 
wtf} .  stjrength)^  their  prdiibitions  against  the  piK)duct9  of  our 
iodmtry.'o  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mindi  that 
B^glaml^is  now  die  only  great  Power  in  Europe  which  retains 
ai'ftae  gotvennnont,.  and  in  which  a  parliamentary  system,  is  in 
4i6^iie  operaftioB.  On  the  Ckmtinent,  parliamentary  govenunent, 
baving  been  first  lowered  in  public  opinion  by  the  excesses  and 
firilies  of  the  leaders  of  parties,  has  since  been  suppressed  by  tiie 
executive  auUiorities,  aisd  the  l^islative  chaml)ers  have  been 
-silenced  or  swept  away^  Peace  has  its  difficulties  as  well  as 
ntar :  and  die  loss  t>f  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may,  ere  long,  be 
equally  ielt  in  both. 

In  the^midst  of  etotuiental  revolutions,  experiments  in  govern^ 
ment  and  counterHrevdations,  we  are  justly  proud  of  having 
steadily  maintained  without  interruption  our  own  form  of  Con- 
fititutional  Monarcl^ ;  of  having  been  able  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  Throne  without  trenching  upon  the  liberty  afforded  to 
the  subject  by  free  institutions ;  of  having  aided  instead  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  enlightened  views  in  our  civil  and  social 
state ;  and  of  having  given  scope  to  a  more  liberal  policy  in  our 
commercial.relations  with  other  countries*.    But,  in  die  pride  of 
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liaen»4be}re$K)gitt^ed.i^^  of  act 
h^  vAi<^  paxty  the  country  ch 
JmIJb,  hYi^  beU9ve,  "been  till  late 
liope.^iWijp;, never  aerve  a^  a  pxx 
-tiw^coiilitry  to  decide  whether  h 
Qfraiie  or  buokle  pn  bis  arpiour 
?£te(  ivms  ^ady  to  stand  by  eitl 
•declared)  bis  ^convictions  and  pi 
fbuttba^left  to  others  the respo 
ddbcti  Like  the  Governor  in  the 
-^knttending  leeling^y  is  he  now  \ 
laa j^  t]»e  iBarl  is  Protectionist,  b 
.({ ;ItiU  a  serious  evil  when  tboE 
HConscAeoces  at  the  disposal  of 
-IffiilUog  to  steer  their  conduct  i 
\DQt  by  their  own  convictions,  t 
yneople^  Much  was  attempted  \ 
\9if^  alarm- at  the  prospect  of  < 
tofi  vague  terror  of  some  und 
t  lerealbed-^but  it  seems  to  have  b 
VinieAt  .to  admit  a  principle  so  di 
ani  times  leas  peaceful  and  less  Ic 
otJbei^y>of  the  Church  and  the 

-datjiag  liviUingnesa  to  take  part  in  the  abolition  of  both.  Beal 
V  Conservatism  may  be  as  much  annihilated  in  the  name  of  Toryism 
5)^rregal  ^vemment  was  overthrown  200  years  ago  in  the  name 
v/of  the  King*     During  the  late  elections  another  great  conser- 
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How  far  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  those  whom  on  the  one  hand 
he  has  allowed  to  dictate  *what  he  is  not  to  do,  and  in  whom  on 
the  other  he  has  encouraged  a  blind  reliance  that  he  is  about  to 
realise  the  ^  something '  which  every  class  and  sect  has  most  at 
heart,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  whether  failure  or  success  attend 
him  the  evil  still  remains  of  lowering  the  standard  of  political 
morality,  by  rendering  political  inconsistency  and  insincerity 
the  path  to  political  honours.  On  the  Opposition  now  devolves 
the  oflSce,  not  only  of  watching  with  the  utmost  vigilamie  every 
measure  framed  by  a  Government  who  would  seem  to  have  set 
themselves  the  task  of  adopting  a  policy  which  they  have  de^ 
nounced,  but  a  still  higher  duty  is  thrown  on  them.  They 
must  endeavour,  by  their  firmness,  moderation,  and  honesty,  to 
keep  up  the  dignity,  and  maintain  the.  respect  in  which  it  is  so 
desirable  that  public  men  should  be  held  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  present'  Ministers,  since  their  accession 
to  office,  has  not  been  such  as  "to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
morality ;  if  they  may  have  ^accomplished  little,  either  by  their 
name  or  their  acts,  for  sustaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  country;  it  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  Opposition 
to  do  nothing,  by  which  the  high  character  of  this  nation  may 
be  impaired,  and  the  authority  of  parliamentary  government 
be  diminished;  but  by  the  calmness  of  their  demeanour,  the 
moderation  of  their  language,  and  the  prudence  of  their  coa* 
duct  to  earn  for  themselves  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all 
the  friends  of  free  institutions  and  of  a  truly  liberal  policy. 


ERRATA. 

No.  CXCV.,  p.  197 — Instead  of  *Lord  Palmerston  andM.  ThieiBr* 
read  *  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Cruizot.* 

Pi^e  208. — A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  North  Somersetshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  has  satisfied  us  that  this  regiment  behaved  with 
great  promptitude  and  eiect  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bristol  Riot 
in  1831. 

TTte  present  Number,  p.  321. — The  passage  quoted  from  a  letter 
to  a  friend  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  *  Le  Pape.* 

Page  34o — The  books  referred  to  in  the  Notfe  as  not  being  to  be 
found  in  the  London  Libraries  are  those  of  the  Continental  Jurists, 
-cited  by  Story  and  Livermore,  amounting  in  number  to  ninety-one.    - 


No.  CXCVIL  will  ie  published  m  January,  1853. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Artillery  and  Ships  of  War,  review  of  treatises  on,  509 — ^Lieut- 
General  Sir  H.  Douglas,  ib, — ^his  creditable  career,  509-10 — pro- 
gress and  merits  of  his  work  on  Naval  Gunnery,  olO-2 — Colonel 
Faixan's  shell-shot  guns,  512 — experiments  with  8-in.  guns,  512-3 
— 8-in.  guns  surpassed  in  range  by  ordinary  32-  and  42-pounders, 
514 — shell-firing,  514-5 — concussion  and  percussion  shells,  516-7 — 
their  use  attended  with  uncertainty  and  danger,  517 — Capt.  Moor- 
som,  and  M.  Billette's  inventions,  517-8 — ^iron  as  a  material  for 
building  ships,  519— quite  unadapted  for  ships  of  war,  519-20 — 
and  ill-suited  for  those  intended  for  purposes  of  transport,  520-1 — 
the  *  Birkenhead '  and  the  *  Avenger,'  521-2— Col.  Chesney,  523— 
his  Observations  on  Firearms,  523-4-— his  proposal  to  regiment  the 
artillery,  524-5 — ^his  complaints  as  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
artillery  force  kept  available,  525 — ^his  plain  speaking,  526. 

C 
Cholera  and  Quarantine,  review  of  Reports  on,  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, 403 — ^the  system  of  Quarantine  considered,  404 — quarantine 
not  merely  a  professional  question,  405 — absurd  regulations  respect- 
ing cholera  and  quarantine  in  1831,  406-8,  and  extracts — ^the  regu- 
lations of  1831  considerably  modified,  408-10 — ^uselessness  and 
folly  of  quarantine  regulations,  410 — ^reports  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Dr.  Amott,  and  Dr.  Kay,  411 — progress  of  sanitary  reform, 
411-2 — establishment  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  412— suc- 
cess attending  the  adoption  of  measures  recommended  by  that  body, 
ib. — outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  1848,  412-4 — local  causes  of  pes- 
tilence, .414-5 — efiects  of  over-crowded,  ill-constructed,  unclean, 
and  badly-ventilated  dwellings,  415-6 — places  exempted  from  the 
pestilence,  416-9,  and  extracts — premonitory  symptoms,  419-21,  and 
extracts — history  of  earliest  cases,  421-4,  and  extracts — efficacy  of 
house-to-house  visitation,  424-6 — cholera  in  the  United  States, 
426-8 — quarantine  decidedly  mischievous  in  the  Humber,  428-30, 
and  extracts  and  note — utter  inutility  of  quarantine,  430-1,  and 
extracts — progress  of  cholera  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  431, 
nole— session  of  the  Conference  Sanitaire  Internationale  at  Paris, 
in  July,  1851,  432 — ^ita  recommendation  to  introduce  sanitary  re- 
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forms  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  iiu,  note — out- 
line of  the  changes  recommended  by,  433-4 — glorious  opportunity 
for  Great  Britain  to  bring  about  international  sanitary  reform,  435. 
Clarendon  (Lord)^  Lives  of  his  Friends,  review  of,  176 — the  Claren- 
don portrait-gallery,  177-9 — all  the  catalogues  of  it  imperfect,  179 
— ^tbe  collection  divided,  179-81  -*  Vandyck's  pictures,  181-3,  and 
extract— Lord  Falkland,  183— Arthur  Lord  Capell,  183-6  — sur- 
renders Colchester  to  Fairfax  in  1647,  186  —  his  letter  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ib. — his  trial  and  fate,  187-8— Clarendon's  panegyric  on 
his  character,  189  —  William  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  189-91 
—  his  marriage  with  Arabella  Stuart,  190-1 — Lady  Frances 
Devereux,  his  second  wife,  191  —  lieutenant-general  of  the  west, 
192  — short-lived  English  families,  193  —  vicissitudes  of  titles  and 
estates,  194. 

D 
J)^fim$we  ArwuwmtUy  Our^  raview  ofw^rks  respecting,  194^-^Sir 
<  Cbarjies  Napier  cm  the  relative  merits  of  the  rifle  and  the  musket, 
,  195  -^  the  principle  of  a  Militia  Bill  good,  195^7  — an  effeelive 
^.-miliua  a  desideratum,  197—41  miUtia  not  popular,  198 — peace  best 
preserved  by  preparation  for  war,  198*9  < —  the  practicability. of  an 
invasion,  200-1.-^  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Letter -on  the  subject, 
201-r^opinion8  of  the  Manchester  School  on  the  subject,  202-^ the 
strength  of  o|ur  armies,  202-4  —  inadequacy  of  our  field  forces  to 
•  meet  an  invading  army,  205*6  —  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the 
Irtsk  Constabulary,  206-7 — the  Coast  Guard  imd  Yeomanry, 
207*&-^the  present  condition  of  our  artillery  according  to. Genial 
Evans,  Hew  Roas,  and  Cpkmel  Cfaesney,  208-9  ^--artiUerywidiout 
infantry  useless,  209  —  railroads  but  of  little  use  in  defensive  war, 
209-12  — a  raw  militia,  however  brave,  unable  to  cope  with  dis- 
ciplined troops,  212-3  -*-  the  navy  not  in  a  state  to  oner  sueceseful 
resistance,  213-4  —  necessity  of  our  having  ships  of  war  stationed 
at  our  cdLonies  and  dependencies,  214-5— *- steam-vessels  wanted 
.  BK>re  than  Bailing  vessels  in  case  of  invasion,  215  *— suggestions^^r 
getting  an  adequate  supply,  216  —  probabilities  of  hostilities  eom- 
oaencing  between  England  and  .France,  216*7'*^  the  Channel  no 
longer  a  barrier  against  an  invader,  218-'20<^the  old  Militia  La^ 
221-2'--the  v^untary  {MPincii^  tn  the.  new  law,  222H5^^-^the  mHitia 
.  dube  during  the  last  war,  226-^ how  to  mann  the  navy,.227-^ — 
^  ii^expediency  of  raying  upoii . volunteers,; 229 ->—suggestion»'af  to 
,i  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  meana  of  resisting  an  invading  acmy, 

230-L  ,       , 

Duttjk  Diplomacy  and  Indian.  Piracy^  review  of  works  relating  *to, 
.54  —  Sir  Slamford  Raffles  and  Sir  James  Bropke,  55  -^  OapjMun 
.  Major  Houtman's  treatf  of  alliance  with  the  native-  ruler^of  Java, 
,  55h6— •*the  English  East  Ladian  Company  in  the  rdign  of  Elizn^th 
•.dospateh  a  fleet  of  four  ships  to  the  Eastern  Islands,^  ^  massacre 
.  at  li&duiB,  f6«-*establi8kiBent  at  Bantam  removed  by  the  Dutch  to 
Batavia,  57— treaty  between. tbem  and  the  native  powers,  ii. — 
■^i^cfiliadrdi  i^pooKtbia  modeLlreKljjr  W^<^^b»  fi4»gM»k:drivft^Vi?l  by 
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their  Dotch  rivids,  S% — Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  ^Hfetwy  of  Jiwra,' 
I  68^^-**some  account  of  his  widow,  59^60'-^the  Eastern  Arehipelago 
a  soarce  of  emharrassment  to  Amsterdam  and  the  Hagnei  60  — 
proposed  transportation  of  fifty  thousand?  families  from  HoHand  to 
BataTia,  61  —  Lord  Minto's  attack  and  capture  of  Batavia.  axid  the 
-  Kingdoms  of  Bantam  and  J&katra,  i&.<^these  conqtreats  restcnred  to 
Holland  bj  the  treaty  of  1814,  61-2  ^  the  Dutch  endearotir  to 

*  establish  vL  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  Arichipelago, 
''■  62 -i.^  the  great  treaty  of  1824,  63  —  commercial  disputes  between 

English  merchants  and  the  Dutch  government,  64<>6  — -« the  Dutch 
invade  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  <$  Siac,  66 — Sir  James  Brooke's 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  66 —  his  journals,  ib.  — right  to  <mr 
settlements  in  southern  hemisphere,  67-8 — Dutch  theory  of  annex- 
ation and  settlement,  69-?0  —  oppressive  nature  of  th^  Dutch 
dominion,  71-2  —  the  *  war  of  Boni,'  72  —  Javan  insurrection  of 
1825,  73-4 —character  of  the  Malay,  74-5— their  addiction  to 

'  piracy,  75-6  —  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  poottion'  at  Borneio^  1^ v^ 
the  experimental  squadron  of  t^e  Indian  Stsaa,  77-8 »—  commerce 
destooyed  and  civiiitation  delayed 'by  piracy,  78-9  — Mr.  Van 
Groot's  report  on  Malay  piracy,  79 — its  extent- and  audacity- <«ior- 
roborated  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Mr.  Cratwfard, 
and  M.  Van  Angelbeck,  80-1,  and  car^ac^  —  attacks  on  Eugtish 
f^ips,  81-2  —  the  En^ish  Grovemment  bound  to  put  a  stop  t6  the 
wide-spread  system  of  Indian  piracy,  82-3  —  some  account,  cf.  the 

'  large  scale  on  which  it  is  carried  on,  83^  — ^the  piratical  trilies  of 

*  the  Kingdom  of  Borneo,  84-5 — Sir  James  Brooke's  early  life,  85-8 
—his  voyage  to  the  Indian  seas,  89-^ the  piratical  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
and  Sarawak,  90  —  sea  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebas  and  Sakerran  rivers, 
SI -2 -*  necessity  of  striking  an  effectuid  blow  upon  their  central 
seats  of  piracy,  92 — ^  the  future  position  of  the  Indian  Islanders, 

'  ^-4 — much  to  be  hoped  for  from  commercidi  intercourse,  95* 

■  •  E 

^ngfH^  AgricuUHte  in  18S2,  review  of  works  rdating  to,  142  — 

effects  of  Protectionist  agitation,  143-4— ♦Mr.  Caird's  tour  and 

book,  144-5— his  book  not  quite  up  to  its  title,  146— 4mprovement8 

^ait)nnd  the  Fens  of  Cambridge,    147  —  Sul^k  farming,  148  — 

farmers'  grievances  in  Su^lk,  149— facts  connected  with  falteiiing 

"for  the  London  market,  149-50,  and  note — agricultural  ehanges 

*  induced  by  steam,  151*2  — anomalies  in  Suffolk,  15^^^  pebbles  of 
*  phosphate  of  lime  useful  in  liie  preparation  of  artificial  manures,  f6. 

— Arthur  Young's  crag  and  ^Suffolk  Punches,'   154— ^Messrs. 

Ransome  and  May  of  Ipswich,  154-^-^manuiaotuFe  of  agriooltaral 

**  tobls,  lo5  — ^the  French  churn,  id. — the  Ncwrwegian  harrow,  t^.  — 

'/^tke- American  reaping  machine,  156,  and  woAj  — gravity  <^  the 

implement  question,  157-8*^  saving  effected  by  the  appltc«tion  of 

iHeam  to  kgHctrltural  purposes,  158,  and  ^/rao^  ^r-simiUur  pixq^ress 

tmd  backwardness  everywhere,  159-60  —  narrow  views  taken' by 

the  flEcrmers  of  Huntingdon,   160,  note  —  anomalies  and  codtra- 

>  dietioliBm^wi^  et^rpritere,  ISO^L'^spectia^^ 
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agiicuUiire,  161-2  —  mkmate  connexion  between  geologieal  alfffic- 
tnre  and  agricultural  liability,  162 — influence  of  Race  on  rural 

Ity  of  English  agriculture, 
r  of  a  ^^ioTx  b^^fei^a^ 
the  Sepoye  towar49  their 
il  and  corn  prodnci^  l§{^-8, 
—  Mr.  Young'a  estimi^tii  of 
[r.  Caird's  in  ISSl,.  l^  — 
Young  and  Mr.  CftirdrlTO 
^influence  of  improvemapts 
can  do  to  relieve  the  ingri- 


y '  I  F 

jf^ree.  7V^<^9  r&Qcl  the  late  Elections,  review  of  Mr.  Torreios's  l[?racts 
^o^^  5^6-— peculiar  position  of  the  late  Ministry  in  last  Seasion,  ib, 
'  'J-tlieir  useful  measures  notwithstanding,  526-7--policy  of  the. pre- 
sent Ministry,  undeclared,  527-8 — ^Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  speech, 
528 — ^Lord  Derby's  speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  ib. — Mr.  Disraeli's 
f  Buckinghamshire,  529*30'r-his  speec^^^ 
lequer,  53(^hifl  substitute  for  ProteclAon, 
«h  on  the  day  of  the  Parliament's  di^fi^lu- 
I's  speech  on  the  14th  of  July,  532-r5 — 
ults  and  characteristics  of  the  general  elec- 
t  satisfactory  position  of  affisirs  the  re9ult 
policy,  538 — ^Lord  John  Russell's  political 
B  position  of  the  Derbyite  party,  539 — 4^r. 
pted,  539-40~equivocal  language  he^  by 
Li-3 — Mr.  Walpole's  speech  at  Midhurst, 
;  of  repeal  of  Corn  Law,  544 — influeiices 
wages,  544-5,  and  note  —  the  people  wiser 
jaw,  545 — success  of  Free*trade  me^isi;ires 
-contrast  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
lubstitutes,  by  Lord  Derby's  Min]stcy».  for 
le  of  Protection,  546^7— Disraeli's  scheme 
of  taxation,'  54iB— net  produce  of  revenue 
^  attending  the  making  a  radical  change  in 
550—the  Malt  Tax,  551^^the  Hop  J^ty, 
:,  555-6 — Mr.  Alison's  plan  for.raisi^g^the 
upon  income  and  property,  556-'7-^ J^lfipd's 
ief  on  account  of  repeal  of  Corn  La^^ifon- 
[  indirect  taxation,  55.8-9t--neees8iQ^  oC.tl^ere 
ling  whether  Government  intend  ^U^^^ore 
e,  560-2— rliord  Bacon  on  uaen  i^lipji^at 
rision  and  ^corn,  562,  note — ^Eu^  Tr^die  or 
I  of:  the  question,  :563--T*want  of  r^spmi^and 
inistry,  ^54-5-— duty,  of  Oppositi^,  §6^6. 

^afingtoris  Analysis  of  the  Bengal  regulations,  review  of,  33  — 
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Campbell's  'Modern  India,'  i&.  — account  of  the  thngS;  dacoits,  and 

^^  Ifttite  of,  884 
^'^  Sriawn  flwn  tt 
i^^  ttaany  of  the  1 
'  jeculiarty  anc 
<^' 889-^bts  stic<* 
^;^'*et*d^^  liassioi 
"*^^tweett'  the 

392— the  hed 

specimen  of         ^ 

the    'Poor    Scholar,*    396-402,    and    ear/rac^5  — his    f  Valentine 
^  '^M*Chrtchy,*  *Fardorougha,  or  the  Miser,^  *filackl»i^op1ieV!aM 
^'  ^'TitheTH)Cton'  402— remarks  on  his  last  work,  *  Tte  Squan'cjters, 
^^^:<rf Castle  Squander,' 402-3.  '     -.:^    j-- 


English,  375 — establishment  and^ubsequent  witMrawal  of  &c^fi^ 
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English  to  renew  tbeir  intercourse  witK  Japai^  d?7  »<^  bnmiHathlg 
position  of  the  Datch  at  Nangasaki,  378 --value  of  the  Dutch  tarade 
with  Japan,  879— Sir  Stamt>rd  Raffles  and  President  Do^, 
.  a79:^-^  the  English  Ibiled^  ifr.  ^  tha  popukttion  of  Japan  jmxiMis 
for  intercourse  with  EaropeanSy  881— -the  American  expedition 
against- Japan,  381-2-»*-tho  Japanese  a  military  people,  382-^rigtit 
-on  the  part  ^  tiie  dviliaed  world  to  demand  the  ripening  up^of 
Japan,  382*8.  .    ^  -. 

•    .-  -       ^  -   '■    >  L       •  :       .    -.^...V     ..    .    .; 

London^  Police  iSJ^wfei^^i^  fwiew  of  nternaaiid^aQCoiint  r^Uion 
.  to^  1  -^  local  jtiriadieHoiii  oftjmticeairf.the  p«aee^:2w^tet  salaried 
magistiliteEappoiBted  at  Bow  Street  Foliee  courts  2^3-^  p^ioe  offices 
established  oa^e  modd  of  that  at  Bow  Street^  d^^impedi  mental  in 
•  bringing  about  an  efficient  poiice>  3o4— the  high,  constable  and 
deputy  constables,  and  watchmen,  4  •^  worthtessneda  of  gratuitous 
servicee,  4*5 — establishment  of  the  Bow  Street  Foot  PatroV  S-^of 
the  Bow  Street  Horse  Patrol,  6  —  Mr.  Peel  establishes  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  6-7 — unpopularity  of  the  new  system,  7 — superiority 
of  the  niew  system,  t&.-^the  systaam  .considerably  eatettded^  ik* — tfaa 
^  .County  Police  established^  ^  ***  nfUure  and>  qualttjr  of  r  the '  sap^^ 
vi8lon»>8^1(X^annual  cost,  14-2'^the  DetedifFflb  tntaroh^  il2^-i^is- 
pensable  to  the  auoeessM  pursuit  «f  criminals,  t^-^hailutsiof 
thieves^  13-4*— robbery  of  Mr.  Gureton,  l)5^^the  HolfcH'd  Hoksse 
burglary,  16^*^  discovery  of  the  gangf  17  -^  pursuit  of  the  bni^lars, 
18  '-—the  cabman's  evidence,  19 --^  c6»vtctidn  and  tranaportatioa  of 

.  the  offenders,  20  r^— the  police  force  at  theOystal  Palace,  21f-i— 
tabular  account  of  laumber  of  persons  committed  fbr  tria^.  oriiaAed 

'  dtiring'the  five  last  quiitquehaial  periods  ia  the  county  of-  Middle- 
sex, aneludiiig  :LoQdoB,  21?^»^eomparati  ve  fttateaent  ^f  contmitments 
in  the  police  district  from  183i'.to  1850  imdun/re,  22 1-*.  crimen  no 
longer  ina^eHsing  faster  thfui-popukUaon,  23«-^deGifea8efin  the  fre- 
'  quenoy  of  capital  punishment,  24  —  tabula^  view  of  the  iiumberof 
commitments  for  murder  in  England  and  Waies^iS4-^kiitedieffBct 
of  the  b^'st  police,  25  •;—  necessity  of  the  pcdiee-  o£  the  entire  Metro- 
polis add  its  vicinity  being  concentrated  under  a  nngie  manii^ 
ment^  25.6^— the  County  Constabulary  Act^!26i^-inMances  showing 

.  that  it  shduld  be  compulsory,  27  —  expediency  of  estending'  the 
sdmmary  jurisdiction  cf  the  police ^aagistnctes  in  cases  of  aiidple 
larceny^  27  —  Advantages  uid  diFadvuitages  of  trial  liy  jury,  ^9 
—  the  riecressity  of  a  public  prosecutor,  29  —  instanced  in  the  case 

^    of  the  Sloanes,  and  in  that  of  the  Browns,  29-30— state  of  the  law 

.  forthe  rich  and  the  poor  respe<^vftly,  31^*^theabolitioii  of^grimd 
juries  in  the  London  district  suggested,  32-r&  ' 

M 

Maistre  (Joseph  ^%  review  of  his  unedited  letters  and  pamphlets, 
and  of  a  biographical  notice  by  his  son>  289*90<>— his  reputation  in 
France,  290---hi8  appreciation  of  France^  29  L*-h1us  birth  and  early 
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«'AtoBeyoliiti«niry  IheralMre,  293«4«-^hi8  fklalist  tendencies,  296^*— 

'  hi»  doetrine^  expiadoiH  296-^16  ^ggresnvie  Atjle,  297-8«-4£efir  of 

^)m  dijMBMmbermeBt  of  France  298-9— big  conaistency,  299*400'— 

Mtbeorj  of  charters,  800*1-— supposed  vagueness  of  tbe  Briticii  Oon- 

<^8litiition^   301-2'^Fraace  in   1814,   803 — ancient  institutions  of 

:  France  303-4— successive  institutions  of  FrafKse,  304*5^-hi8  patri- 

eian  pr^udices^  306^religiou9  worldltness,  d06-8-*-^his  embte^  to 

Russia,  308-9— his  life  at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  309-11 — specimens  from 

hk  familiar  letters,  311 — his  false  prophecies,  312-3 — ^Bonaparte 

and  the  Rojralists,  313-5 — his  son  Rodolph,  315 — his  opinion  of 

liirar^  3i5^d^<pfojoetedi  negotiation  with-  Boaapttrter  ^^S^-^^the 

*  treattet  of  1815f  ^8-i9*-*-the  Jesuits  expelled  from  St.  Petevshafgh, 

31#i20-*-his  pditical  disappointment,  on  his  return  to  Piedmont, 

',  320-l^prophet8  of  the  pas^  322-^--Joseph  de  Maistre,  Bonald,  and 

Lamemiaisoome  under  this  eategorjr,  ib. — Chateaubriand  only  so  in 

.  part,  B23-^M.  de  Maisire  and  M*  de  Bonald's  cynical  inhumanity, 

•tfti-t- wit  rarely  objectionably  323-4^-Miuarrel  of  the  Pagan  ekssics, 

324-5,  and  ito/e— his  arrogance  of  tone  and  dogmatism,  326-«-in- 

consistency  of  absolutionists,  3^6-7 — necessary  result  of  his  system, 

327'-8— 4Pal«i»<]if  a  worthy  adversary,  328. 

Matmde  Medki,  review  of  Ifiiss  Pi^<k)e'^  Life  and  Memoirs  of^  435 

'—4aemoirs  of  women  oiken  of  great  use  to  the  historian,  436 — 

•  meagreneas  of  proper^  historical  materials  in  the  life  of  Mme  de 
Medici,  436*7— -her  claims  to  sympathy  questionable,  438-9-^the 
author's  prolixity  and  bad  judgment,  439*41 — Henri ettad'Eetragnes, 
441  *-^M we  de  Medici's  marriage,  441— her  pride  and  unconcilia- 

'  tory  temper,  442 — death  of  her  husband,  i&. — is  suspected  of  oom- 
plixity,  442-3^Mis8  Pardee's  defence,  443^— Marie  ais  regent, 
448*4— her  favourite,  Cbncini,  shot  by^r^ts  of  Louis,  444-^her 
patfotiager  of  Rubens^  '444-5^^ber  losi^  of  pi»wer  and  banishment, 
445  t  is  reoonctled  to  the  King,  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Coun- 
>  eil,  f6i— ^exdtes  Mis^ion^  be^eei>the  £|ing>atid  his  beautiful  wife, 
Anne  of  Austria,  446 — offends  Richelieu,  and  is  exiled  by  his 
means,  446^7— -after  wandering  from  one  continental   power  to 

'^  another^  she  seeli^  refuge  in  England,  447 — whence  she  is  sent  to 
Holland,  i&^-^finds  a  resting-place  in  the  house  of  Rubens,  where 
abedies  in  t*te  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  ib* — her  character,  448 
'«~her  letter  to  her  daughter  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  448^9 — 

*  'Miss  Strickland's  remarks  thereon,  4dO-^strictures  on  the  manner 
in -whidi  the  work  is  executed,  450-2.; 

N 
Niehukr^  BarikM  Geargef  Life  and  Letters  of,  review  of,  95 — Nie- 
buhr  nearly  as  eminent  a  statesmim  as  an  historiui,  96 — ^his  letters, 
tA.— his  college  days,  97,  and  extract — extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
father,  98— ^is  appointed  private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelman, 
t6«_hi8  complaints  of  ^glish  Society,  98-9— coldness  in  the  de- 
monstration of  feeling  amongst  the  Erigltsh  compared  with  that 
afli6Bgst  'the  Gre^aons,  ^dO^lOO-^Kiebuhr  mannles  th6  sister  of 
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.  Madame  Hensler,  100 — ^returns  to  Copenhagen,  and  app<nnted  to  a 
high  poit  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib. — ^removes  to.BerliBy  aBd.4»p<- 
comes  J>irector  of  the  Bank,  101 — mournful  period  of  I^polaQn's 
supremacy^  101-2  and  ea;^racto— excessive  alarm  and  despondaii^ 
excited  in  his  mind  by  Napoleon's  rapid  march  to  umveml  dou4- 
'  nion,  102-3 — ^Mackintosh  on  the  despotism  of  Napol^n^  103it- 
Niebuhr  appointed  Privy  Councillor  of  State,  and  Manager  of  tt^ 
National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions  of  Prussia,  104-*''^- 
scribes  his  duties  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  ib,,  extract -^sa^i^xn^^ 
Professor  of, Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  104-5-^ 
loses  his  wife,  marries  the  niece  of  Madame  Hensler,  and  accepts 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  105 — derives  little  satisfaction  from  his  duties 
at  Bome  or  from  the  company  of  Italians,  ib, — his  low  opinkn  of  \ 
the  Italians,  106,  extract — quits  the  embassy  at  Rome,  and  fixes  his 
residence  at  Bonn,  107 — his  opinions  of  English  politics,  and  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  Germany,  107-8,  and  extract — his  gloomy 
views  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  German  politics,  109-10,  eap- 
tra4it — ^Niebuhr  a  man  to  beloved  as  much  as  to  be  admired,  110. 

O 

Oxford  University  Commission  Report,  review  of,  232— origin  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  233-4 — ^colleges  by  their  statu^  striotly 
eleemosynary  institutions,  235-6,  and  extract  and  note — ^inefficiencv 
of  Visitors,  236-7— the  duty  of  Fellows,  238— colleges  the  anti- 
podes of  their  founders*  intentions,  239 — ^the  studies  prescribed  by 
the  Laudian  Code,  240-1 — ^the  Universities  become  simply  great 
public  schools,  242 — decay  of  the  University,  243 — ^the  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  lb. — ^the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  their  practice  irreconci- 
lable, 244 — has  the  University  forfeited  its  charter?  245-6 — ^the 
question,  whether  the  University  has  the  right  of  abrogating  ai^ 
of  the  Laudian  laws  formally  raised  in  1759,  but  not  yet  settle^ 
24^7 — an  Act  of  Amnesty  desirable,  247 — Parliament  alone  has  the 
power  of  effecting  complete  University  Reform,  248 — ^the  Univeo- 
sity  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State,  249-50 — corporate 

.  property  subject  to  public  regulation,  251-2 — excellence  of  the 
English  Universities,  253 — the  recommendations  which  the  Con^ 
mission  has  made,  examined,  254 — the  tutorial  system,  254-7 — tha;fe 
system  not  yet  fairly  carried  out,  257 — ^necessity  of  abolishing 
restrictions  on  fellowships,  258-9 — the  character  of  the  Uni7eraH|r 

.  degraded  by  the  system  of  elections  from  favour,  260-1,  and  eoh 
^rac^— remedy  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  262— evil  effects 
resulting  from  the  decay  of  the  Professoriate,  263-4 — ^intermediate 
lecturers,  or  assistant  'professors,  proposed  by  the  Commissioness^ 
265-7 — professors  require  a  distinct  field,  267-8 — board  of  pror 
fessors,  268—a  board  of  curators  the  best  electors  of  professor^, 
269-70 — ^the  endowment  of  fellow-professorships,  270,  and  extract 
— professorships  should  be  founded  in  the  Colleges,  271-'2 — ^want 
of  a  Board  of  Studies,  272-3  —effective  examination  needed,  273-4 
—  a  Theological  School  at  Oxford  suggested,  274-6— also  Sohoota 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  277-8— the  new  Examination  Statute  of 
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-1«^/ 97^*— value  of  classical  education,  278-9,  ^nd  '>io^^^6!«teh- 
^tSMn'^  Colleges,  ahd  new  halls,  recommended,  280-2— pl^  to  "Ad- 
^iWt  stddents  into  lodgings  unconnected  with  colleges,  2e2-4-^i-e^- 
'd^nce  In  private  houses,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal,  284-^ 
nr«ni6dened  Congregation  the  Academical  Legislature,  284-6— Ini^k- 
•^l^diency  of  Orders  being  obligatory,  286-7 — ^the  removal  of  reli- 
gious tfests  not  mooted,  288 — the  Commission  proposes  the  abolition 
^^'fetibscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  test  of  Church- 
'  membership,  ib.  ' 

p 

Ptedmontf  review  of  works  relating  to,  36 — ^its  military  character  and 
^position,  37-8 — Alfieri,  its  'representative  man'  in  the  18th  centiiry, 
'8&*40-- its  Italian  nationality  since  1814  40-1 — ineffectual  efforts 
'of  the  princes  of  Savoy  to  stem  the  tide  of  advancement,  41-2— 
'Charles  Albert  and  the  republicans  in  1848,  43 — Sardinia  be^et 
with  mortal  dangers  and  fatal  temptations,  43-4 — good  sense  of 
Victor  Emanuel  III.,  44— influence  of  Piedmont  upon  the  future 
of  Italy,  45-6— the  law  on  the  press  in  Piedmont,  46-7,  note — ^in- 
surrection at  Grenoa,  47-8 — Turin,  the  actual  Athens  of  Italy, ' 
49-50-— Victor  Emanuel  III.'s  position  one  of  great  difficulty,  51-2 — 
probable  future  of  the  young  heir  of  Sardinia,  52 — ^the  late  ministe- 
rial crisis  at  Turin,  ib. — D'Azeglio,  Cavour,  and  Ratazzi,  53 — con- 
stitutionalism best  suited  for  Piedmont  under  the  present  difficult 
circumstances,  54. 

R 

JRepfesentative  Reform^  review  of  works  in  favour  of,  452 — reasons 
for  a  further  reform,  453-4 — ^meaning  and  effect  of  first  Reform 
»Bill,  455-6 — second  Reform  Bill  may  prove  quite  a  reversal  of  the 
'first,  457-8 — effect  of  a  reduced  rental  qualification,  458-60 — trans- 
ifer  of  political  power  to  the  lower  classes,  460-2 — ^two  opposite 
^ftifj^rs  to  be  dreaded  from  Universal  Suffi'age,  463-4 — America 
*ln  eirample,  464 — ^triumph  of  pure  democracy  in  Switzerland,  ib, — 
T»robable  results  of  demagogy  in  England,  465 — the  working  classes 
%0t  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  act  for  themselves,  exemplified  in 
^h^  late  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  tA.— operation  of 
TTfiiversAl  Suffrage  in  France,  465-6 — Louis  Napoleon,  though  the 
Wect  of  seven  milKons  of  the  people,  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the 
nation,  466-7— Naples  and  Austria  also  examples  how  despotism 
ter^  exist  with  considerable  license  in  the  lower  classes,  468-9 — 
«fiie  Constitution  of  England  gradually  changed,  469-70 — whei^, 
And  hbw  far,  ParHamentary  Reform  is  and  is  not  to  be  sought,  470^1 
•«^the  system  adopted  in  Belgium,  472^ — suggestions  to  extend  the 
feintMse!  to  10/.  householders,  472 — and  to  the  educated  classes, 
^WL-also  to  middle  dass  lodgers,  473-4 — how  to  give  the  working 
fellisses' their  fair  share  in  the  choice  of  members  of  PaAiamenf,  a 
knotty  question,  474-6— the  proposed  scheme  of  allowing  the  woii- 
itog  classes  to  choose  electors  of  representatives,  examined,  476-7 — 
proposed  enfranchisement  of  the  better  class  of  operatives,  478-81, 
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and  note — the  purification  of  Our  representative  action  a  desidera- 
**^  'lum,  481'^2-:-and  the  restraining  bribery  sftd  d()ituplao»^482<*v- 

-  iuggiftsted  ^enaltaes  for  bribery,  483-4 — ^  better  plan*  of  .licoifding 
i  '  tt<o«fe!B  thab  by  the  ballot  suggested,  484-7,  and  Tiofe-^ecatort^  of 
'*  proposed  plan,  487-8 — and  vast  increase  in  the  number  ot^itbose 

-  ■  Tv«ho  re«[3ord  their  votes,  488— table  showing  the  nmnber  oC-eoupties 
i'afid   borotighs  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, > the  nc^mbd:  of 

1"    votdps,  and  the  number  of  votes  polled,  488*90,  ik)few--iuHher  fene- 

"'»"fitg.<jf^pi5>posed  plan,  490^3,  and  «dfe^*-propo8ed  ifedistaikiAiito  of 

*  -m^mb^rs,  498-4~^xisting  distribution  of  the  franchise  leas  raequit- 

^-   'lat^'lhaA  supposed,  493-6^— proposal  to  reduce  by  thirty  ^etjjirigty- 

oJ  iK^Bm^bers  BOW  returned  by  8ixtyW)ne'b<H'augh%4ffife*7*tmviiew 

-i^n^^las«'i©f  i'epreisOTtfttiv^'  suggested,  497^-8— the  cfn&ftiart  oi^j^Minng 

f^   ttfe  Colonies   reprefeented   in  Parliament, '  exaitiined,  ^BB^^fff^x- 

>^i' officio  membevB  of  Parliament,  499-501 — moral  cost  of  a;  gfeieral 

i  ■  election,  501-7 — necessity  of  the  neit  step  in  Repi»Sfiiitfftij(fe*Re- 

b.3nf0,^  bieingafinal  one,  507-8.  f^l 

^^B&dkiMg^m  (the  Matquis  of)  and  his  Contem]jK)nirie$»  Memokl  of, 

^ '^re^ew  Of,*  110— character  and  eonteiils  of  theMemohns^  L'ldH2 — 

'    Lord  Rockingham's  pedigree,  112^-3— his  youthfel  days;  -i  13 — a 

'  boj^isb  adventure,  M3-4--his  rapid  rise,  114^^the' Roefcinijiiam 

'Memoirs  not  calculated  to  advance  the  reputalloii  of  <firtto»|feinL, 

-  *  114— the  state  of  publie  parties  in  1760,  115-6»^iieir^«y^£a  of 
^    government,  116— a  confederacy  of  men  of  evevy^litiiUilscfCtidn  of 

the  State  formed,  and  known  as  the  *Ei«g's  Friends,^  i6>if-<Bitt's 
.jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  iNewcastk^  1  /7— L^  Bute,  117-8-^^ord 
Rockingham  resigns  his  post  of  Lord  of  the  Bedcha/mber^  4flJ8^ 
Greorge  III.,  incapable  of  following  good  adtice>  1 18f^-*hisfBduca- 
tion  and  character,  119-20 — the  Oreavilie  htptknerB^  ^h^&f  ex- 
tract— ^the  *  Grenville  Correspondence,'  122 — Lord  Rockingham 
as  leader  of  the  Whigs,  123 — the  *  Chatham  Correspondence,'  124 
—Chatham  and  Burke,  125-6,  and  note— William  Pitt  in  1760-65, 
126-7 — the  Grenville  Administration  broken  up,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  chosen  to  preside  over  a  new  Ministry,  128 — Sir 
George  Savile,  128-9 — difficulties  attending  the  Riockingham 
Ministry,  129 — Greorge  IIL  mertified  and  discontented,  130---cha- 
racter  of  Lord  Rockingham  as  head  of  an  administration,  ib. — 
American  affairs,  131 — ^the  King  himself  the  chief  antagonist  of 
his  Ministry,  132 — the  Royal  Memoranda,  133 — Mr.  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  133-4,  extract — repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  134 — ^Lord 
Rockingham  resigns,  135 — popular  honours  of  the  retired  Minister, 
i6.— death  of  Beckford,  George  Grenville,  Lord  Granby,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  136 — Charles  James  Fox  in  1806,  137,  extract — Lord 
Rockingham's  moderation  contrasted  with  Pitt's  want  of  it,  ib. — 
unsettled  state  of  the  Ministry,  138 — Lord  North  Prime  Minister, 
139 — war  with  America  at  first  popular,  139 — the  King  recalls 
Lord  Rockingham  to  the  helm  of  government,  140 — Lord  Rock- 
ingham's death,  141 --Burke's  inscription  on  the  statue  of  his 
friend,  141-2. 
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•      •     .  ,-  S  .  .  M. 

Stotpf  Josephy  Life  and  Letters  oli  review  of,  329— the  profe3flioii  of 

J  t  the  Law  the  aristocracy  of  character  and  taleat  in  I^taimi^i  ii — 

».    igirth  and  early  days  of  Joseph  Story,  330 — ^his  early  ass^tion  of 

ibis  intellectual  freedom,  ib, — his  miscellaneous  labours,  331-n^the 

questioii  of  the  Constitution  and  the  question  of  Slavery,  331^2 — 

I     Story's  poHticaL  opinions,  332-4,  and  extraets^hia  opinion  of  Me- 

M'  chanics'  Institutes  and  popular  institutions,  335 — ^the  confidence  of 

k    the  Americans  in  their  Republic  only  to  be  justified  by  a  watchful- 

n  pess  and  zeal  proportionate  to  that  confidence,   ib^  extraet^^his 

;   high  opinion  of  Lieber's  *  Political  Ethics,'  and  De  Tocqueville's 

;/    w(H-k  on  America,  336-6,  and  no^e«— his  hatred  of  and  opposition  to 

^f  Negi^o  Slarery,  336— his  views  on  Slavery  and  the  Missouri ioom- 

'    promise,  336-8,  and  exiraciS'^his  pecmliar  province  Jurisprudfemce, 

;    d38-9-^liberal  cultivation  of  Law  in  America,  839*40^8tory's 

commaidation  of  Kent's  Commentaries^  340— Story's  'Confijot  of 

Law,'  highly  lauded  by  Mr.  Justice  Pattison,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  and 

Loed  Cttmpben,  ib. — ^his  work  on  Commercial  Law,  341-2,  and  mate 

and    extract^ — his  ^Commentaries   on    the  Constitution  of   the 

i      *  United  States,'  342 — his  Treatises  on  Equity  JurispradencQ,  on 

<    Agency,  and  on  Partnership,  342-3— the  grades  of  the  profeasion 

■   in  America  not  distinguished  by  the  formal  etiquette  of  England, 

k   343,  and  note — Story's  Law  School  at  Harvard  Coll^e^  348-4 — 

!•     his  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  to  constitute  a  teacher  of  Law 

'  to  young  men,  344 — his  combination  of  the  Civil  with  the  Common 

Law,  345-6,  and  note  and  extrcLct — a  quotation  from  the  B^>ort  of 

-^    ih&  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  346-7 

•'rr^necessity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  doing  something  in  legal  education 

worthy  of  the  profession,  347-8. 
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